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Art.  I. — \.  Histoire  de  Saint  Francois  d'Jssise,  (1182-1226.) 
Par  Emile  Chavin  db  Malan.     Paris:  1845. 

2.  St  Frangois  d'Assise.     Par  E.  J.  Delbcluse.     Paris:  1844. 

Tt  was  a  noble  design  which  died  with  Robert  Southey.  His 
-*■  History  of  the  Monastic  Orders  would  not  perhaps  have  pour- 
ed a  large  tribute  of  philosophy,  divine  or  human,  into  the  ocean  of 
knowledge ;  but  how  graceful  would  have  been  the  flow  of  that 
transparent  narrative,  and  how  would  it  have  reflected  and  en- 
hanced the  beauty  of  every  rich  champaign  and  of  every  towering 
promontory  along  which  it  would  have  swept  I  Peremptory  and 
dogmatical  as  he  was,  he  addressed  himself  to  the  task  of  instruct- 
ing his  own  and  future  generations,  with  a  just  sense  of  the  dignity 
and  of  the  responsibilities  of  that  high  office.  He  was  too  brave  a 
man,  and  too  sound  a  Protestant,  to  shrink  from  any  aspect  of 
truth ;  nor  would  he  ever  have  supposed  that  he  could  promote 
a  legitimate  object  of  ecclesiastical  history  by  impairing  the 
well-earned  fame  of  any  of  the  worthies  of  the  Church,  because 
they  had  been  entangled  in  the  sophistries  or  the  superstitions 
of  the  ages  in  which  they  flourished. 

M.  Chavin  de  Malan  has  adopted  the  project  of  our  fellow- 
countryman,  and  is  publishing  his  Monastic  History  in  a  series  of 
fragments,  among  which  is  this  volume  on  the  founder  and  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Franciscan  Order.  Though  among  the  most  passionate 
and  uncompromising  devotees  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  M.  Chavin 
de  Malan  also  is  in  one  sense  a  Protestant.  He  protests  against 
any  exercise  of  human  reason  in  examining  any  dogma  which 
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that  church  inculcates,  or  any  fact  which  she  alleges.  The  most 
merciless  of  her  cruelties  aifect  him  with  no  indignation,  the  sil- 
liest of  her  prodigies  with  no  shame,  the  basest  of  her  superstitions 
with  no  contempt.  Her  veriest  dotage  is  venerable  in  his  eyes. 
Even  the  atrpcities  of  Innocent  the  Third  seem  to  this  all  extol- 
ling eulogist  but  to  augment  the  triumph  and  the  glories  of  his 
reign.  If  the  soul  of  the  confessor  of  Simon  de  Montfort,  retain- 
ing all  the  passions  and  a)l  the  prejudices  of  that  sera,  should  trans- 
migrate into  a  Doctor  of  the  Soroonne,  conversant  with  the  arts 
and  literature  of  our  own  times,  the  result  might  be  the  production 
of  such  an  Ecclesiastical  History  as  that  of  which  we  have  here 
a  specimen — elaborate  in  research,  glowing  in  style,  vivid  in  por- 
traiture, utterly  reckless  and  indiscriminate  in  belief,  extravagant, 
up  to  the  very  vei^e  of  idolatry,  in  applause,  and  familiar,  far 
beyond  the  verge  of  indecorum,  with  the  most  awful  topics  and 
objects  of  the  Christian  faith. 

The  episode  of  which  M.  Chavin  de  Malan  disposes  in  this 
book,  is  among  the  most  curious  and  important  in  the  annals  of 
the  Church,  and  the  materials  for  the  Life  of  Francis  of  Assisi  are 
more  than  usually  copious  and  authentic.  Fir^t  in  orfier  s^xe  his 
own  extant  writings,  consisting  chiefly  pf  letters,  colloquies,  poem$, 
and  predictions.  His  earliest  biographer,  Thomas  of  Celano,  was 
his  follower  and  his  personal  friend.  Three  of  the  intimate  assQ- 
ciates  of  the  Saint  (one  of  (hem  bis  confessor)  compile^  a  joint 
narrative  of  his  n^iracles  ^nd  his  labours.  Bonaventura,  himself 
a  General  of  the  Franciscan  order,  wrote  a  celiebrated  life  of  the 
Founder,  whom  in  his  infancy  he  had  seen.  And  lastly,  there  i^ 
a  chronicle  called  Fioretti  di  San  Francisco^  which,  though  not 
written  till  half  a  century  after  his  death,  has  always  been  hel4 
in  much  esteem  by  the  hagiographers.  Within  the  last  thirty 
years  a  new  edition  of  it  has  been  published  at  Verona.  On  these 
five  authorities  all  the  more  recent  narratives  are  founded.  Yet 
the  works  of  Thomas  de  Celano  and  of  the  *  Treg  Socii,'  )vith 
the  writings  of  Francis  himself,  are  the  only  sources  of  contenf- 
porary  intelligence  strictly  so  called ;  although  Bonaventura  and 
the  chronicler  of  the  Fioretti  had  large  opportunities  of  ascer- 
taining the  reality  of  the  facts  they  have  related.  How  far  they 
availed  themselves  of  that  advantage,  may  be  partly  inferred  froifl 
the  following  brief  epitome  of  those  occurrences. 

The  city  of  Assisi,  in  Umbria^  was  a  mart  of  some  importance 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  12th  century.  At  that  period  it  could 
boast  no  merchant  more  adventurous  or  successful  than  Pietro 
Bernadone  di  Mericoni.  Happy  in  a  thriving  trade,  and  happier 
still  in  an  affectionate*  wife^  he  was  above  all  happy  in  the  pros- 
pect of  the  future  eminence  of  his  son  Francisco.     The  foremost 
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in  ev^ry  fefit  of  arms,  ^nd  the  gayest  in  every  festiya),  the  youth 
was  a);  the  same  time  assjiduous  in  the  couqting-house ;  and  though 
his  expenfUture  wa^  prpfuse^  it  still  flowed  i|i  such  channels  as 
to  attest  thii  p^ii^aely  munificen^se  of  hi^  spirit*  The  brightest 
eyes  in  Assi^^y  dazzled  by  ^o  many  graces*  and  the[most  reverend 
brqws  there,  acknowledging  sucl^  early  wisdom,  were  alike  bent 
with  complacency  tows^rds  hipi ;  ^nd  aU  conspired  tp  sustain  h|s 
father'^  belief,  that,  in  l^is  person,  the  name  of  Bernadone  would 
rival  the  proudest  of  those  whom  neither  transalpine  conquerors, 
nor  the  M^esty  of  thp  Tiara,  disdained  to  propitiate  in  the  guilds 
of  Venice  or  of  Pisa. 

Unifprm,  alas  I  is  the  dirge  of  aU  the  generations  of  mankind, 
over  hopes  blossoming  but  to  die.  In  a  combat  with  the  citizens 
of  Perugia,  Frappis  w^s  taken  prisoner ;  and  after  a  captivity  of 
twelve  pqonths,  was  releafied  only  to  enpounter  a  disease,  which, 
at  the  da^Ji  of  manhood,  brought  him  within  view  of  the  gatps  of 
death*  X^f^ogi  earnest,  and  ii^quisiti ve  ^as  his  gaze  into  the  inscru- 
table abyss  on  which  Ithey  oppn ;  a|)d  when  at;  length  he  returned 
to  the  duties  of  life,  it  w#s  in  the  awe-strickei^  spirit  of  one  to 
whom  those  dre^  realities  had  been  unveiled.  The  world  one 
complicated  imposture,  all  sensible  delights  so  mapy  polluting 
vanitips,  huipan  praise  and  censure  but  the  tinkling  of  the  cym- 
bals,— what  ren^ained  but  to  spurn  these  pmpty  shadows,  that  so 
he  flight  grasp  the  ope  imperishs^ble  object  of  man's  sublunary 
existence  ?  His  alms  because  layish.  His  days  and  nights  were 
consumed  in  devout  e^^ercises.  Prostrate  in  the  crpwded  church, 
or  in  the  recesses  of  the  forest,  his  agitated  frame  attested  the 
conflict  of  his  mind.  He  exchanged  dresses  with  a  tattered  men- 
dicant, and  pressed  to  bis  bpsom  a  wretch  rendered  loathsome  by 
leprosy.  Bpt  as  he  gradually  gathered  strength  from  these 
self-conquests,  or  as  returning  health  restored  the  tone  and  vigour 
of  his  nerves,  his  thpHghts,  reverting  to  the  lower  world,  wan- 
dered in  sparch  of  victories  of  auother  order. 

Walter  of  Brienne  was  inarms  in  the  Npapolitan  States  against 
the  ^E^mperor;  the  wpak  opposed  to  the  powerful;  the  Italian  to 
the  German :  the  Guelph  to  the  Ghibelline ;  and  Francis  laid 
him  down  to  sleep,  resolved  that,  with  the  return  of  day,  he  would 
join  the  ^  Gentle  Count,'  as  hp  was  Visually  called,  in  resisting 
the  oppressor  to  the  death.  In  his  slumbers  a  vast  armoury 
seemed  tp  open  to  his  view  i  and  a  voice  commanded  him  to  select 
from  the  burnished  weapons  with  which  it  was  hung,  such  as  he 
could  most  effectually  wield  against  the  impious  enemy  of  the 
Church.  The  dreamer  awoke ;  apd  in  prompt  submission  to  the 
celestial  mandate,  laid  aside  the  serge  gown  and  modest  bonnet 
of  his  craft,  and  exhibited  himsplf  to  his  admiring  fellow-citizens 
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armed  cap-a-pie,  and  urging  on  his  war-horse  towards  the  encamp* 
ment  of  his  destined  leader.  At  Spoleto  fatigue  arrested  his 
course.  Again  he  slept,  and  again  the  voice  was  heard.  It  an- 
nounced to  nim  that  the  martial  implements  of  his  former  vision 
were  not,  as  he  had  supposed,  such  as  are  borne  beneath  a 
knightly  banner  against  a  carnal  adversary,  but  arms  of  spiritual 
temper,  to  be  directed,  in  his  native  city,  against  the  invisible 
powers  of  darkness.  He  listened  and  obeyed ;  and  Assisi  re- 
opened her  gates  to  her  returning  warrior,  resolute  to  break  a  lance 
with  a  more  fearful  foe  than  was  ever  sent  by  the  Emperor  into 
the  field. 

To  superficial  judges  it  probably  appeared  as  if  that  dread  an- 
tagonist had  won  an  easy  triumph  over  his  young  assailant.  For 
Francis  was  seen  once  more  the  graceful  leader  of  the  civic  revels, 
bearing  in  his  hand  the  sceptre  of  the  king  of  frolic,  and  followed 
by  a  joyous  band,  who  made  the  old  streets  echo  with  their  songs. 
As  that  strain  arose,  however,  a  dark  shadow  gathered  over  the 
countenance  of  the  leader,  and  amid  the  general  chorus  his  voice 
was  unheard.  *  Why  so  grave,  Francis  ?  art  thou  going'  to  be  mar- 

*  ried  ? '  exclaimed  one  of  the  carollers.  *  I  am,'  answered  Francis, 
^  and  to  a  lady  of  such  rank,  wealth,  and  beauty,  that  the  world 

*  cannot  produce  her  like.'  He  burst  from  the  joqund  throng  in 
search  of  her,  and  was  erelong  in  her  embrace.  He  vowed  to 
take  her  *  for  his  wedded  wife,  for  better  for  worse,  to  love  and  to 

*  cherish  till  death  should  them  part.'  The  lady  was  Poverty. 
The  greatest  poet  of  Italy  and  the  greatest  orator  of  France  have 
celebrated  their  nuptials.  But  neither  Dante  nor  Bossuet  was 
the  inventor  of  the  parable.  It  was  ever  on  the  lips  of  Francis 
himself,  that  Poverty  was  his  bride,  that  he  was  her  devoted  hus- 
band, and  the  whole  Franciscan  order  their  offspring. 

His  fidelity  to  his  betrothed  lady  was  inviolate,  but  not  unas- 
sailed  by  temptation.  Pleasure,  wealth,  ambition,  were  the  syren* 
who,  with  witching  looks  and  songs,  attempted  to  divert  him  from 
his  Penelope ;  and  when  he  could  no  longer  combat,  he  at  least 
could  fly  the  fascination.  Wandering  in  the  Umbrian  hills,  he 
wept  and  fasted,  and  communed  with  the  works  of  God;  till,  raised 
to  communion  with  their  Maker,  he  knelt  in  a  rustic  church  which 
the  piety  of  ancient  tim«i  had  consecrated  there  to  the  memory 
of  St  Damiano. 

The  voice  which  directed  his  path  in  life  was  heard  again. 

*  Seest  thou  not,'  it  cried,  ^  that  my  temple  is  falling  into  ruins? 

*  Restore  it.'  Again  the  spirit  of  interpretation  failed  him.  Instead 
of  addressing  himself  to  renovate  the  spiritual,  he  undertook  the 
repairs  of  the  material  fabric — an  arduous  task  for  the  future 
spouse  of  Poverty !     But  obedience  was  indispensable.     Rising 
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from  his  knees,  he  hastened  to  his  father's  warehouse,  laded  a  stout 
palfrey  with  silks  and  embroideries,  sold  both  horse  and  goods  at 
the  neighbouring  town  of  Foligno,  and  laid  down  the  money  at 
the  feet  of  the  officiating  priest  of  St  Damiano.  The  more 
cautious  churchman  rejected  the  gold.  Francis  indignantly  cast 
it  into  the  mire ;  and  vowed  that  the  building  so  solemnly  com- 
mitted to  his  care  should  become  his  dwelling-place  and  his  home, 
till  the  Divine  behest  had  been  fulfilled. 

During  all  this  time  hallucinations  of  his  own,  though  of  a  far 
different  kind,  had  haunted  the  brain  of  the  respectable  Pietro 
Bernadone.  Grouping  into  forms  ever  new  and  brilliant,  like 
spangles  shaken  in  a  kaleidoscope,  the  ideas  of  bales  and  bills  of 
lading,  of  sea  risks  and  of  supercargoes,  had  combined  with  those 
of  loans  to  reckless  Crusaders  and  of  the  supply  of  hostile  camps, 
to  form  one  gorgeous  Eldorado,  when  intelligence  of  the  loss  of  his 
draperies,  his  pack-horse,  and  his  son,  restored  him  to  the  waking 
world  and  to  himself.  The  goods  and  the  quadruped  were  gone 
irrevocably.  But  as  the  exasperated  father  paced  the  streets  of 
Assisi,  a  figure  emaciated  with  fasts  and  vigils,  squalid  with  dirt, 
and  assailed  by  the  filthy  missiles  of  a  hooting  rabble,  approached 
him,  and  as  it  moved  onwards  with  a  measured  tread,  an  uplifted 
eye,  and  a  serene  aspect,  it  revealed  to  the  old  merchant,  in  this 
very  sorry  spectacle  of  dignified  suffering,  the  long-cherished  ob- 
ject of  his  ambitious  hopes.  What  biographer  even  now  can  tell 
the  sequel  without  a  blush !  Francis  was  hurried  away  from  his 
persecutors  and  his  admirers,  in  the  grasp  of  the  elder  Bernadone, 
and,  from  his  vigorous  arm,  received  that  kind  of  chastisement 
under  which  heroism  itself  ceases  to  be  sublime.  The  incensed 
judge  then  passed  a  chain  round  the  body  of  the  youth,  and  left 
him  in  a  kind  of  domestic  prison,  there  to  satiate  his  love  for  pen- 
ances, until  his  own  return  from  a  journey  to  which  the  inexorable 
demands  of  his  commerce  had  summoned  him. 

Wiser  far  and  more  gentle  was  the  custody  to  which  Francis 
was  transferred,  and  a  voice  was  heard  in  his  penitentiary  full  of 
a  more  genuine  inspiration  than  any  of  those  by  which  his  steps 
had  been  hitherto  guided.  It  was  the  voice  of  his  mother,  sooth- 
ing her  half-distracted  child  in'  accents  as  calm  and  as  holy  as 
those  which  first  broke  the  silence  of  Eden.  It  spoke  to  him  of 
maternal  love,  of  reconciliation,  and  of  peace.  But  it  addressed 
him  in  vain.  He  was  bound  to  leave  father  and  mother,  and  to 
cleave  to  his  betrothed  wife,  and  to  the  duties  of  that  indissoluble 
alliance.  Convinced  at  length  of  the  vanity,  perhaps  trembling 
at  the  impiety,  of  any  further  resistance,  his  mother  threw  open 
his  prison  doors,  and  permitted  him  to  escape  to  his  sanctuary  at 
St  Damiano. 
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In  those  hallowed  precincts  Ffahcis  found  courage  to  oppose, 
and  constancy  to  disarm,  the  rage  with  whidh  he  wa^  pursued  by 
his  father.  Gradually,  but  surely,  the  inind  of  the  old  Brian  em- 
braced the  discovery,  that,  though  dwelling  on  the  same  pknet,  he 
and  his  son  were  inhabitants  of  differeiit  worlds.  Ff dril  that  con- 
viction he  advanced  with  incomparable  steadiness  to  the  practical 
results  involved  ih  it.  Why,  he  enqiiii'ed,  ^hduld  a  churchrtan,  to 
whom  all  earthly  interest  Were  as  the  fine  dtist  iH  the  balance,  re- 
tain the  jprice  of  thfe  pSiek-horse  and  of  itiS  pjldk  ?  The  priest  of  St 
Damiano  immediately  restored  the  scattered  gold,  ^hich  he  had 
providently  gathered  up.  Why  shotild  a  yotith  who  despised  all 
treasures,  but  those  laid  up  in  heaven,  retain  his  prdfepfective  right 
to  a  sublunary  inheritance  ?  A  reniinciation  of  it  Was^  at  once 
drawn  tip,  signed,  and  placed  in  his  hands.  Why  should  a  can- 
didate for  cowl  and  scapular^  retain  the  goodly  apparel  in  which 
he  had  reached  his  palace  of  refuge?  Ih  a  few  moments  the 
yo^tmg  probationer  stood  before  him  in  his  shirt.  Carefully  pack- 
ing up  the  clothes^  the  parchment,  and  the  gold,  the  merchant 
returned  to  accumulate  niore  gold  at  Assisi.  And  here  history 
takes  her  leave  of  him  ;  i<^tbout  tegret  and  Withdut  applause,  but 
not  without  a  Snllen  abkftd^ledgement,  that,-  aft^  all,  it  was  from 
the  mortal  Pietro  that  the  imtnortal  Frari.cis  derived  one  inheri- 
tance which  he  could  not  renounce — the  inheritance  of  that  in- 
flexible decision  of  purpose  Which  elevated  the  father  t6  distinc- 
tion among  the  w'orshippers  of  Mammon,  and  the  son  to  eminence 
among  the  saints  of  Christendom. 

It  Was  indeed  *  an  bbstiiiate  hill  to  climb.'  Arf  orphan  with 
living  parents,  a  beggar  entitled  to  a  splendid  patrimony,  he  tra- 
versed the  mountains  with  the  fteedom  of  soul  known  only  to 
those  for  whom  the  smiles  of  fortune  have  ho  charm,  and  her 
frowns  no  terror.  Chantihg  divine  canticles  as  he  went,  bis  voice 
attracted  the  banditti  who  lurked  in  those  fistriesse^.  They 
tossed  the  Worthless  pri^e  contemptuously  into  &  snd\<^  drift. 
Half  frozen,  he  crawled  to  a  neighbouring  monastery,  and  was  em- 
ployed by  the  monks  as  a  Scullion.  .  He  returned  to  the  scene  of 
his  former  revels,  and  obtained  th,d  cbak,  the  leathern  girdle,  and 
the  stafi*  of  a  pilgrihi  as  an  alms  from  oh6  who,  in  those  Brilliant 
days,  had  confessed  his  superiority  in  every  graceful  art,  and  in 
every  feat  of  chivalry.  With  the  dress  he  assumed  flife  spirit  of 
a  pilgrim,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  relief  of  the  sorrow^  of  those 
who  like  himself,  though  for  a  very  different  reason,  were  es- 
tranged from  a  cold  and  a  fasti(iious  world. 

Ihto  all  the  countries  embracing  the  JViediterranean,  the  Cru- 
saders had  at  this  period  introduced  the  Leprosy  of  the  East.  A 
ritual  was  compiled  for  the  purpose  of  celebrating  with  impressive 
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SWfeinnity  the  removal  of  th6  victims  of  that  fearfal  malady  from 
rill  iritetcouse  with  their  fellow  Christians,  It  was  a  pathetic  and 
ihelancholy  service,  in  which  the  sternest  interdict  was  softened 
ty  words  of  fconsolatibn  arid  of  pity.  Nor  were  they  words  of 
ei«t)ty  cerfefflbnial;  A  sentiment  of  reverence  towards  those  mi- 
^rabte  stffferets  was  widely  diffused  throughout  the  whole  of 
Europe.  The  obscurity  which  hung  over  the  origin,  the  nature, 
ittid  th>  cur6  of  the  disease,  and  the  infysterious  connexion  in 
^hich  it  ^tood  to  the  ^afrfare  for  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  moved  that 
wohder-lbving  age  to  invest  it  with  a  kind  of  sdcred  character. 
Th^  churchmen  of  the  times  alvatled  themselves  skilfully  and 
kindljr  of  this  populaf  feeKn^.  They  taught  that  Christ  himself 
had  regarded  the  leprbus  with  peculiar  tenderness ;  and  not  con- 
tent t6  enforce  this  leSson  frotri  those  parts  of  the  evangelic 
narrative  which  really  confirm  it,  they  advanced  by  the  aid  of 
the  Vulgate  further  still,  and  quoted  from  the  53d  chapter  of 
Ii^i^h^  a  ptophecy  in  which,  as  they  maintained,  the  Messiah 
blnh'^el/  wd^  foretold  under  the  image  of  a  leper.  *  Nos  putavimus 
*  6tim  qua^  Leprdsian;  percussum  a  Deo,  et  hunriliatum/  Kings 
ahd  prineesi  visited,  countesseg  ministered  to  them,  saints  (as  it 
^ds  believed)  ^rdnght  miracles  for  their  cure,  and  almost  every 
ddnifderable  city  erected  hospitaU  fbr  their  detention  and  relief. 

Sotiie  time  before  his  betrothriient  to  Poverty,  Francis,  cross- 
ing on  horseback  the  plaih  which  surrounds  Assisi,  unexpectedly 
rfreW  nfedr  to  a  leper.  Controlling  his  involuntary  disgust,  the 
rider  dismounted,  and  advanced  to  greet  and  to  succour  him,  but 
the'  leper  instantaneously  disappeared.  St  Bonaventura  is  spon- 
sor for  the  sequel  of  the  tale.  He  who  assumed  this  deplorable 
s'etftlfHtfce  was  in  reality  no  other  than  the  awful  Being  whom 
tfce  ty|)ical  langtiage  of  Isaiah  had  adumbrated.  Little  wonder, 
then,  that  after  his  voxt^S  had  been  plighted  to  his  austere  bride, 
Frat^ds  hatd  faith  to  see,  and  charity  to  love,  even  in  the  leprous, 
the  imperishable  traces  of  the  Divine  image  in  which  man  was 
fcreatted,  and  th6  brethren  of  the  Divine  sufferer  by  whom  man 
wa$  ffefle^med. 

Yet,'  despite  this  triumph  of  the  spiritual  discernment  over  the 
carnal  s^ris^,  neither  faith  nor  charity  c«uld  subdue  his  natural 
terror  in  the  prospect  of  t  continued  arid  familiar  intercourse  with 
^ricH  associsCtes.  Some  distirict  disclosure  df  the  Divine  will  was 
^1!  Requisite  to  Such  a  self-imriiolation ;  and  such  disclosures  were 
never  long  denied  to  him.  The  now  familiar  voice  was  heard 
anew.  ^  Hate  what  thou  hast  hitherto  loved,'  it  cried ;  *  Love 
what  thou  hast  hitherto  hated.'  He  listened,  and  became  an  in- 
ihate  of  the  Leprous  Hospital  at  AsSisi.  With  his  own  hands 
he  \^aihed  the  wet  and  dressed  Ae  sores  of  the  lepers  5  and  once 
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at  least  reverently  applied  his  lips  to  such  a  wound.  The  man 
(so  says  St  Bonaventura)  instantly  became  whole.  ^  Whether 
shall  we  most  admire,'  he  exclaims,  ^  the  miraculous  power,  or 
the  courageous  humility  of  that  kiss? '  A  question  to  be  asked 
of  those  who  believe  in  both.  But  even  they  who  reject  the  mi- 
racle, will  revere  the  loving-kindness  of  such  a  sojourn  among  such 
unhappy  outcasts. 

In  later  days  Francis  became  the  father  and  the  apostle  of  the 
leprous ;  and  when  weightier  cares  withdrew  him  in  person  from 
that  charge,  his  heart  still  turned  towards  them  with  a  father's 
yearnings.  Among  his  numerous  followers,  were  some  who,  though 
destitute  of  the  higher  gifts  of  intellect,  were  largely  endowed 
with  the  heroism  of  self-denying  love.  James,  surnamed  the  Sim- 
ple, '  was  amongst  the  most  conspicuous  of  them,  and  in  those 
abodes  of  woe  he  earned  the  glorious  title  of  steward  and  phy- 
sician of  the  leprous.  It  happened  that,  in  his  simplicity,  James 
brought  one  of  his  patients  to  worship  at  a  much-frequented 
church,  and  there  received  from  Francis  the  rebuke  so  well  merit- 
ed for  his  indiscretion.  The  heart  of  the  sick  man  was  oppressed 
as  he  listened  to  the  censure  of  his  benefactor ;  and  the  heart  of 
Francis  was  moved  within  him  to  perceive  that  he  had  thus  in- 
advertently added  to  the  burden  of  the  heavy  laden.  He  fell  at 
the  leper's  feet,  implored  his  forgiveness,  sat  down  with  him  to 
eat  out  of  the  same  dish,  embraced  and  dismissed  him  I  Had  he 
grasped  every  subtle  distinction  of  the  Summa  Theologiae  itself, 
or  had  he  even  built  up  that  stupendous  monument  of  the  learn- 
ing of  his  age,  it  would  have  been  a  lower  title  to  the  honours  of 
canonization. 

The  church  of  St  Damiano  still  lay  in  ruins.  The  command 
to  rebuild  it  was  still  unrevoked.  Ill  success  had  followed  the 
attempt  to  extract  the  requisite  funds  from  the  hoards  of  the  old 
merchant.  Plutus,  his  inexorable  father,  had  been  invoked  in  vain. 
Poverty,  his  affianced  wife,  might  be  more  propitious.  He  wooed 
her  in  the  form  she  loves  best.  In  the  dress  and  character  of  a 
beggar  he  traversed  the  city  through  which  he  had  been  wont  to 
pass,  the  gayest  of  her  troubadours,  the  bravest  of  her  captains, 
the  most  sumptuous  of  her  merchants.  Assisi  had  her  witty 
men  who  jeered,  her  wise  men  who  looked  grave,  and  her  re- 
spectable men  who  were  scandalized,  as  this  strange  wparition 
invoked  their  alms  in  the  names  of  the  Virgin  and  of  St  Damiano. 
Solemn  heads  were  shaken  at  the  sight,  in  allusion  to  the  sup- 
posed state  of  the  brain  of  the  mendicant.  But  the  sarcasms  of 
the  facetious,  and  the  conclusive  objections  of  the  sensible,  fell  on 
Francis  like  arrows  rebounding  from  the  scales  of  Behemoth. 
His  energy  silenced  and  repelled  them  alL     Insuperable  difficul* 
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ties  gave  way  before  him.  The  squalid  lazar  became  the  in- 
spiring genius  of  the  architect,  the  paymaster  of  the  builders,  the 
menial  drudge  of  the  workm,en.  Sometimes  he  came  with  money 
in  his  hand,  sometimes  with  stones  and  mortar  on  his  back.  At 
his  bidding,  nave,  chancel,  arches,  roof,  and  towers,  rose  from 
their  foundations.  The  sacred  edifice  appeared  in  renovated 
splendour.    The  heavenly  precept  was  obeyed. 

Prompt  and  decisive  was  the  reaction  of  popular  feeling.  In- 
stead of  debating  whether  this  strange  mortal  was  rogue  or 
maniac,  it  was  now  argued  that  he  must  be  either  a  necromancer 
or  a  saint.  The  wiser  and  more  charitable  opinion  prevailed. 
Near  to  the  city  was  a  ruined  church  sacred  to  the  prince  of  the 
apostles.  Confident  in  his  late  success,  Francis  rather  demand- 
ed, than  implored,  contributions  for  rebuilding  it.  Purses  were 
emptied  into  his  hands,  and  speedily  the  dome  of  St  Peter's  looked 
down  in  all  its  pristine  dignity  on  the  marts  and  battlements  of 
Assisi. 

There  were  no  church-building  commissioners  in  those  days. 
In  their  stead,  a  half-starved  youth  in  the  rags  of  a  bedesman 
moved  along  the  streets  of  his  native  city,  appealing  to  every 
passer-by,  in  quiet  tones  and  earnest  words,  and  with  looks  still 
more  persuasive,  to  aid  him  in  reconstructing  the  chapel  of  La 
Porzioncula ;  a  shrine  of  Our  Lady  of  Angels,  of  which  the  re- 
mains may  yet  be  seen,  at  once  hallowing  and  adorning  the  quiet 
meadow  by  which   Assisi  is  surrounded.      *  He  wept  to  think 

*  upon  her  stones,  it  grieved  him  to  see  her  in  the  dust'  Vows 
were  uttered,  processions  formed,  jewels,  plate,  and  gold  were 
laid  at  the  feet  of  the  gentle  enthusiast ;  and  Mary  with  her  at- 
tendant angels  rejoiced  (so  at  least  it  was  devoutly  believed) 
over  the  number  and  the  zeal  of  the  worshippers  who  once  more 
thronged  the  courts  erected  in  honour  of  her  name. 

From  that  devout  company  he  wais  not  often  absent,  by  whose 
pious  zeal  the  work  had  been  accomplished.  As  he  knelt  be- 
fore the  altar,  the  oracular  voice  so  often  heard  before  again 
broke  in  upon  the  silence  of  his  soul.  It  cried,  ^  Take  nothing 
^  for  your  journey,  neither  staves  nor  scrip,  neither  bread  nor 

*  money,  neither  have  two  coats  a-piece.'  A  caviller,  in  the 
plight  to  which  Francis  was  reduced  already,  might  have  evaded 
such  an  injunction.  But  Francis  was  no  caviller.  The  poor  frag- 
ment lefc  to  him  of  this  world's  goods,  his  shoes,  his  staff,  his 
leathern  girdle,  and  his  empty  purse,  were  abandoned ;  and  in  his 
coarse  cloak  of  serge,  drawn  round  him  with  a  common  cord,  he 
might  defy  men  and  devils  to  plunge  him  more  deeply  in  the 
lack  of  this  world's  wealth,  or  to  rekindle  in  his  heart  the  passion 
,for  it. 
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And  tftft^  wer6  (:onsQiAi&ated  Ms  mjotral^  with  h5s  betrdthed 
ff|)ousfe.  Dafttef  has  composed  the  Epithalamiuiri  in  the  ^leveith 
Cantd  df  the  Patadiso  ;-^— 

^  Nof  long  the  period  from  his  glorious  birth, 

When,  with  extraordinary  viftue  West, 

Thi^  Wotfdroas  Siih  began  to  comfort  eaftn ; 
Bearing,  wnfil^'  y'6t  i  child,  his  fatber^s  ire, 

For  sake  of  her  whom  all  as  death  detest, 

Afid  batfiieih  from  the  gate  of  theif  de'^ir^. 
Before  the  spiritual  couft,  befoi'e 

tlis  father,  too,  h^  took  her  for  his  own : 

From  day  to  day  then  loved  her  more  and  more. 

«  *  *  * 

But  lest  my  laqgtiage  be  not  clearly  seen. 

Know,  that  in  speaking  of  these  lovers  twain,' 
Francis  and  Poverty  henceforth  I  mean. 

ll'heir  joyftil  looks,  with  pleasant  concord  frahght, 
Where  love  and  sweetness  might  be  seen  to  reign, 
Were  nixtb  others  fcause  df  holy  thonght.'* 

Nor  did  Bossuet  hiipself  disdain  to  emulate  this  part  of  the 
^  divine  coihedy.'  In  th^  panegyric  bestowed  on  the  ^aint  by  the 
great  orator,  Francis  is  introduced  thus  addressing  his  bride : — 

*  ilidi  chere  Pauvrete,  si  t)a,sse  que  soit  ton  extraction  selon  le 

<  jugement  des  homines,  je  t*estime  depuis  que  mon  maitre  t'a 

<  epOusee.     Et  jpertes,'  proceeds  the  preacher,  *  il  avait  raison, 

<  Chretiens  \     Si  un  roi  epouse  une  fiUe  de  basse  extraction,  elle 

<  devient  reine  ;  on  en  murmure  quelque  temps,  mais  enfin  on  la 

<  reconnalt :  elle  est  ennoblie  par  le  mariage  du  prince.'  ^  '  Oh 

<  pauvres  !  qii?  vous  etes  heureux  !  parce  qu'  a  yous  appartient  le 
^  i:oyaume  de  Dieu.  Heureux  done  mille  et  mlUe,  fois,  le  pauvre 
«  Fran9ois  ;  le  plus  ardent^  le  plus  transport^,  et,  si  j'ose  parler  de 

<  la  sorte,  le  plus  desespere  amateur  de  la  pauvrete  qui  ait  pent 
5  etre  efe  dans  Teglise/ 

Art  contributed  her  aid  to  coipmemorate  this  solemn  union. 
In  one  of  the  churches  of  Assisi  may  yet  be  seen  a  fresco  by 
Giotto,  of  Francis  and  his  bride ;  he  placing  the  Auptial  ring  on 
her  finger,  and  she  crowned  with  light  and  ro^es,  but  clothed  in 
sordid  apparel,  and  her  feet  torn  by  the  sharp  stones  and  briars 
over  which  she  is  passing. 

As  often  as  the  rising  sun  had  in  former  days  lighted  up  the 
spires  of  Assisi,  it  had  summoned  the  hard-handed  many  to  earn 
their  bread  by  the  sweat  of  their  brows ;  and  the  prosperous  few 
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to  drire  bair^attiis,  6f  to  ^iv6  thbih  legal  fbrnS ;  to  6hitlt  ftlstese^, 
dt  tti  ilisi^t  dt  thfe^ ;  td  confed^,  6f  to  tsly  Up  matter  fo*t  cdnf^ssion '; 
to  dftange!  thfeit  toilette^,  df  ib  sit  iii  jiidgnietf t  on  the  dreSsf^^  irM 
cli£ii''licters  of  others ;  to  sleep  tKfough  the  ^ulttf  tiobri,  and  tb 
^hile  ai^ay  the  long  soft  iutelifer  nights  with  dice,  mirtic,  ^eandal, 
or  lovers'  rimk ;  till,  afte*  iSdinfe  few  elf eirits  thrbilgh  the  Zodiac, 
thfei  dattid  iuri  looked  d6wfi  6ii  th^if  cKldr^n'^'  children  Srfuriterirtg 
at  the  same  listless  pace,  along  the  same  flowery  road,'  tof  the  samfe 
inevitable  boufrie.  But  nb  iooner  had  the^e  f)?f61ific  iltiptials 
been  celebrated,  than  the  ^reat  ma^^  of  huriiari  existence  at 
Assisi  began  to  heave  with  imt^onted  gtgitatidn.  In  her  streets 
and  pfublic  walks  and  churches,  raJghi  be  diily  encountered  the 
presence  of  o^e,  most  iri^rciless  to  hiiifself,ntfost  Aierciftil  tb  others. 
Hid  fe#,  ditaple,  and  affectiorialfe  #ords,'  peiifetrated  ihoSb  told 
aftd  frivolous  minds  ;  fot  they  weref  uttered  in  the  glotrl-stibduing 
power  of  a  seef,  whose  Wide  horizoa  embfaceS  the  sublftne  objects 
Tirfble  to  the  eye  of  faiifa,  though  hidden  from  the  grossei^  eye  of 
sense. 

Of  tTie  unioh  of  Francis  and  Poverty,  Bernard  de  Quintiivalle 
was  the  firsf  fruits.  He  was  a  man  of  wealth  and  distinction, 
a:nd  had  cherished  some  distrust  of  the  real;  sanctity  of  his  fellow 
townsman.  Bernard  therefore  brought  him  to  his  houses  laid 
himself  do^ri  {o  rest  in  the  saine  chamber,*  and  pretended  to  sleep 
while  he  watched  the  proceedings  of  lAi  guCst.  He  Saw  him  rise 
dnd  kneel,  extend  his  arms,  weep  tears  of  rapture,  dnd  gaze 
to'^vards  heaven,  exclaiming  repeatedly,  ^  My  God,  and  my  all ! ' 
At  this  sight  a:ll  d6\ibtS  were  dissipated.  *  Tell  me,'  said  Bernard 
to  his  friend,  when  they  met  shortly  afterwards,  ^  If  a  slate  should 

*  receive  from  his  master  a  treasure  which  he  finds  to  be  useless  to 
^  him,  what  ought  he  to  do  with  it  ? '  ^  Let  hini  restore  it,'  said 
Francis,  ^toRismaster.'  *Lo,then^*^repliedBerriard,^I  render  back 

*  to  God  the  earthly"  goods  ivitb  which  lie  has  enriched  me/ 
^  We  ^iU  go  together  to  chtirch,'  rejoined  the  spouse  6f  Poverty, 

*  and,  lifter  hearing  mass,  v^e  \^ill  ascertain  his  will/  In  their  way 
thither  thfey  Were  joined  by  Peter  of  Catania,  \?ho,  though  a 
canoii  of  the  Cathedral  church  of  Assisf,  Was  ariother  aspirant 
after  the  Sam6  sublime  s6lf- sacrifice. 

The  fhtee  knelt  togetbO  before  the  altar ;  and  when  the  inas^ 
h^d  been  sttng,  the  (SSciating  priest,  at  their  request!,  made  the 
si^n  of  the  cross  over  the  missal,'  and  then  devoutly  d^ene'd  it 
On6e  o'n  behalf  of  each  df  theni  Were  these  sortis  santtorum  tried*. 
To  the  first  enquiry,  the  response  of  ihe  or^cW  waS,-  *  If  ye  wift 

*  be  perfect,  ^o  arid  sell  all  t!hat  j^e  have.'  To  the  Second  it 
atiswercd,  *  Take  liothing  for  your  joutney.^  To  the  third  and 
last  was  retttrnfed  tie  admonitioii,  ^  He  that  wdidd  conie  after  fee, 
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let  him  deny  himself,  and  take  up  his  cross  and  follow  me.' 

*  Ye  have  heard,  my  brethren,'  exclaimed  Francis,  *  what  must  be 
our  rule  of  life,  and  the  rule  of  all  who  shall  join  us.  Let  us 
obey  the  Divine  command.'  It  was  obeyed  implicitly.  Bernard 
and  Peter  sold  all  they  had,  and  gave  it  to  the  poor ;  and  having 
stript  themselves  of  all  temporal  wealth,  as  absolutely  as  their 
leader,  they  assumed  his  austere  dress,  and  avowed  themselves 
his  disciples. 

A  great  event  had  happened  in  an  unconscious  world.  Though 
but  three  had  thus  met  together,  yet  the  order  of  Minorites  or 
Franciscan  brethr^i  was  constituted.  Six  centuries  have  since 
passed  away ;  and  it  still  flourishes,  one  of  the  elements  of  life,  if 
not  of  progress,  in  the  great  Christian  commonwealth. 

The  gmin  of  mustard*seed  soon  began  to  germinate.  Francis, 
Bernard,  and  Peter  retired  together  to  a  hut  in  the  centre  of  the 
plain  of  Rivo  Torto ;  so  called  from  a  serpentine  stream  which 
wanders  through  it.  With  what  authority  the  founder  ruled  even 
these,  his  first  followers,  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  (attested 
by  the  usual  evidence,)  that  after  the  death  of  Peter,  such 
prodigies  of  healing  were  wrought  at  his  tomb,  as  much  disturbed 
the  devout  retirement  of  his  surviving  friends.     ^  Brother  Peter, 

*  you  always  obeyed  me  implicitly  when  you  were  alive,'  at 
length  exclaimed  the  much  perplexed  Francis — *  I  expect  from 
^  you  a  similar  submission  now.    The  visitors  to  your  tomb  annoy 

*  us  sadly.  In  the  name  of  holy  obedience  I  coipmand  you  to 
^  work  no  more  miracles.'  Peter  at  once  dutifully  desisted  from 
his  posthumous  workd  of  mercy.  ^  So  obedient,'  observes  M.Chavin 
de  Malan,  writing  in  this  nineteenth  century,  '  were  the  family 
^  of  Francis  even  after  death.' 

At  Rivo  Torto,  Egidius,  another  rich  citizen  of  Assisi,  sought 
out  and  joined  the  new  society.  Famous  for  many  graces,  and 
for  not  a  few  miracles,  he  is  especially  celebrated  for  having 
received  at  Perugia  a  visit  from  St  Louis  in  disguise,  when  the 
two  saints  long  knelt  together  in  silence,  embracing  each  other, 
80  as  to  bring  their  hearts  into  the  closest  possible  contiguity. 
On  the  departure  of  the  King,  Egidius  was  rebuked  by  his 
brethren  for  his  rudeness,  in  saying  not  a  word  to  so  great  a 
sovereign.     *  Marvel  not,'  he  answered,  *  that  we  did  not  speak. 

<  A  divine  light  laid  bare  to  each  of  us  the  heart  of  the  other.  No 

<  words  could  have  intelligibly  expressed  that  language  of  the  soul, 
'  or  have  imparted  the  same  sacred  consolation.     So  impotent 

<  is  the  tongue  of  man  to  utter  divine  mysteries.' 

Sabbatini,  of  whom  we  read  only  that  he  was  vir  bonus  et 
rectus — Morico,  a  crusader,  who  had  been  miraculously  cured  by 
the  prayers  of  Francis — John  de  Capella»  *who  like  another 
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Judas  hanged  himself  at  last ' — Sylvester,  who,  in  a  dream,  had 
seen  the  arms  of  Francis  extended  to  either  end  of  the  world, 
while  a  golden  cross  reached  from  his  lips  to  heaven — with  four 
other  worthies,  of  whom  history  has  preserved  only  the  names, 
followed  the  steps  of  the  mystic  Egidius.  In  the  dilapidated  hut 
of  Rivo  TortO)  twelve  poor  men  had  now  assembled.  To  a 
common  observer  they  might  have  passed  for  the  beggar  king 
and  his  tattered  crew.  To  the  leader  himself  they  appeared,  more 
justly,  an  image  of  the  brotherhood  of  which  tne  patriarchal 
family  had  been  the  type,  and  the  apostolic  college  the  antitype. 
The  morning  had  dawned  over  the  hills  from  which  the  Rivo 
Torto  flows,  and  lonff  had  been  the  prayer  of  Francis,  when 
rising  from  his  knees,  ne  called  his  brethren  round  him,  and  thus 
addressed  them.  ^  Take  courage,  and  shelter  yourselves  in  God. 
Be  not  depressed  to  think  how  few  we  are.  Be  not  alarmed 
either  at  your  own  weakness,  or  at  mine.  God  has  revealed  to 
me,  that  He  will  diffuse  through  the  earth  this  our  little  family, 
of  which  He  is  himself  the  Father.  I  would  have  concealed 
what  I  have  seen,  but  love  constrains  me  to  impart  it  to  you. 
I  have  seen  a  great  multitude  coming  to  us,  to  wear  our  dress, 
to  live  as  we  do.  I  have  seen  all  the  roads  crowded  with  men 
travelling  in  eager  haste  towards  us.  The  French  are  coming. 
The  Spaniards  are  hastening.  The  English  and  the  Germans 
are  running.  All  nations  are  mingling  together.  I  hear  the 
tread  of  the  numbers  who  go  and  come  to  execute  the  commands 
of  holy  obedience/  ^  We  seem  contemptible  and  insane.  But 
fear  nol.  Believe  that  our  Saviour,  who  has  overcome  the 
world,  will  speak  effectually  in  us.  If  gold  should  lie  in  our 
way,  let  us  value  it  as  the  dust  beneath  our  feet.  We  will  not, 
however,  condemn  or  despise  the  rich  who  live  softly,  and  are 
arrayed  sumptuously.  God,  who  is  our  master,  is  theirs  also. 
But  go  and  preach  repentance  for  the  remission  of  sins. 
Faithful  men,  gentle,  and  full  of  charity,  will  receive  you  and 
your  words  with  joy.  Proud  and  impious  men  will  condemn 
and  oppose  you.  Settle  it  iii  your  hearts  to  endure  all  things 
with  meekness  and  patience.  The  wise  and  the  noble  will 
soon  join  themselves  to  you,  and,  with  you,  will  preach  to  kings, 
to  princes,  and  to  nations.  Be  patient  in  tribulation,  fervent 
in  prayer,  fearless  in  labour,  and  the  kingdom  of  God,  which 
endures  for  ever,  shall  be  your  reward.' 
Such,  we  are  assured  by  his  three  companions,  was  the 
inaugural  discourse  of  Francis  to  his  disciples.  Then  drawing 
on  the  earth  on  which  he  stood  a  figure  of  the  cross,  each  limb 
of  which  was  turned  to  one  of  the  four  cardinal  points  of  the 
compass,  and  arranging  his  companions  in  the  four  corresponding 
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lines,  be  4Unj}Pse4  eacsh  of  ttejs  w}tji  the  solemn  jbems^fctlpQ-rr 

^  Cast  thy  l^mden  uppn  the  Lord,  ^nd  i|e  ^h^l  i^omllii  thee/ 

.  Tfie  new  pissipn^e^  departed  to  tbpir  work  of  merpy,  a9d 

Frapcis  jiimself  reti|re4  t9  ^hfi  sqliti^dP  pf  ^h^  but  of  RivQ  Tortpt 

Jn  tt^^f  feti^ef]9ent  an  ^fduqu^  duty  ^waited  him.  }I^  drew 
up  fhere,  }f}  tw^nty-tbyep  chapters,  the  rule  of  1^9  ne^  ^qp^tip 
Qjrder,  *  J:he  Magna  CWt^  of  Poy^rty.'  Jt  did  pot  esseptWly 
differ  from  th^  %i^^^T  in^t^tut^^  qf  t^Q  B^pedictiQ^a*  To  th^ 
yow9  of  pha$|;ity  ^^^  obedi<3n<^^9  W^  however  tP  bq  ad^^d  ft 
solemn  yqpr  of  Poverty.  Hi§  brethren  w^re  to  l^bopr  with  tbiaJr 
liand^,  aiid  were  tft  h^  ipsu^taiped  by  alm9*  Put  thsy  ¥^r^  to 
solicit  ^ImSs  pof  aip  si}f|;f}rs  for  ^  gratuitous  ^vppr,  but  f^s  ^sser- 
tor^  of  a  po^it^v^  fight,  lyjl^ioh  Christ  bui^self  had  b^stoi^ed  W 
the  ppor.  4  99^^  <>f  higher  authority  th^p  pny  huwftp  l^wi,  bad 
imposed  on  tt^e  rich  (he  office,  apd  th^  Qblig^tipp^,  of  stpwards 
for  such  as  had  p^qd  qf  spstqpapqe.  Tl)q  indigent  w^r^  thp  real 
prpprietprs  of  ^\\  earthly  trqasure^.  Tbp  fppd  pn  whipb  Pives 
fared  sumptuously,  belonged  pf  right  to  Lazarus;  and  Dives  cquld 
acquire  kn  equal  title  tp  bp  fed,  pply  by  lying,  iu  bis  tuirp,  a 
beggar  ^  the  g^t^. 

A  doctrine  always  ^o  \ipe)come  to  the  gr^at  body  of  mankind, 
could  pever  ^^vp  \^een  annpunced  with  ^  surer  prospect  of  a  wide 
and  cordial  acceptancp,  tbau  ip  the  cqmmeQcqpoent  pf  the 
thirteenth  ceptury*  But  tbP  est^bUsbpveut  in  the  churph  of  a 
polity  thus  dempcr^tic,  seemed  no  easy  enterprise.  The 
sanction  pf  bJW  wiip  wore  the  Triple  Crown,  could,  it  seemed, 
be  scarcely  ^J^p^pt^d  ft>r  ap  ipstitute  SP  menacing  to  all  sovereigns, 
whether  sqpular  or  spiritual.  Yet  without  that  sanction,  the 
founder  might  becpme  an  b^resiarcb  as  guilty  as  Peter  Waldo, 
and  his  fpllpwers  obnpxious  to  punishments  as  terrible  as  those 
pf  the  Albigenses.  It  was  in  the  summer  of  the  year  1210  that 
Francis,  accompanied  by  two  or  three  of  his  disciples,  made  a 
pilgrimage  to  Rome,  tp  prppitiate,  if  ppssible,  to  these  startling 
novelties,  the  formidable  potentate  who  then  bore  the  keys  and 
the  sword  of  Peter. 

The  splendid  palace  of  the  Lateran  reflected  the  rays  of  the 
evening  sun  as  the  way worp  travellers  approached  it.  A  gr«up 
of  churchmen  in  sumptuous  apparel  were  traversing  with  slow 
and  measured  steps  its  lofty  terrace,  then  called  f  the  Mirror/  as 
if  afraid  to  overtake  Him  who  prepeded  them  in  a  dress  studiously 
simple,  and  with  a  countenance  wrapt  in  earnest  meditation. 
Unruffled  by  passion,  ^nd  yet  elate  with  conscious  power,  that 
eagle  eyq,  and  those  capacioqs  brpws,  announced  him  the  lord  of 
a  dominion  ^bich  might  have  satisfied  at  once  the  pride  of  Dio- 
genes and  the  iupbition  of  Alext^nder.    Since  the  Tugurium  was 
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built  on  Jthp  C^itpUpe,  no  greater  i^i^i^^r/cb  ^d  .ey/SF  called  i^^ 
seven  hilU  1^9  own.  B^t  in  \m  Ponti$cate  pa  sera  bad  Qcei^rred 
more  ^4iioi^8  than  t)fa^  in  ^Ifjch  IpnpceflJ:  t]be  Thir4  ^^yf  jtlip 
mendic^n{t|^  of  Assisi  prost|ra|be  tfaem$^lv^$  at  buf  feet 

'f wejve  yeaf^  b^4  elapsed  )?inciB  J^i^  el^eyjjjiifjn  \q  jbg  fpotif cal 
tb^one.  Ip  tbat  period  be  b^d  eonv,er^d  iqjto  fe^Jijtie^  f;be  mq^f; 
audacious  viaipp^  pf  Hildebrand.  He  had  px^ct^efl  tb|9  oa^;}}  of 
fealty  to  bjuiself  frppj  all  the  Imperial  pflScers  of  the  city,  ]E^e 
had  sebj^d  ^^  the  paccnes  pf  Ancpna  and  IJ'ipbria.  I|e  bad  ^r 
nulled  the  pljectipn  of  Frederick,  tl^e  infant  spn  of  the  deceased 
Emperor:^  ^pd  as  Vicar  of  PbrUt  on  earthy  bM  spbstituted  fpf 
him  thp  yp^pg  Otho  of  Brup9wic}t,  whom  be  afterwafd?  pxcoip- 
municj^teid*  He  had  laid  France  upijer  an  interdict  ^p  punish 
the  divof ce  of  Pbilip  Augustus.  He  had  given  ayjray  |Jie  crp^pp 
of  Bobeniia  apd  Bulgaria.  He  had  received  homage  froip  Jphn 
for  the  crojyn  pf  England ;  appj  availing  him^plf  pr  Count  Bald- 
win's capture  of  Constantinople,  he  had  become  (hp  arbiter  pf 
the  fprtifnes  pf  thp  £)astern  Empire.  So  far  all  bad  beep  tri- 
umphant. But  dark  clouds  ba4  pow  arisfen,  \9irbich  may  ^e|l  be 
supppsed  to  have  ^tjaped  ^d  cploured  the  evening  revprie  of  thi^ 
great  cpnquerpr,  wpen  it  was  interrupted  by  the  suddpp  appear- 
ance pf  Frapcis  ap4  bi^  cppopanions. 

The  ipterruption  lyas  as  upwelcome  as  it  ivas  abrup|i.  Ashe 
gazed  at  the  squalid  dregs  and  face^  pf  1} J8  strange  suitpr^,  and  ob- 
served tbejr  b^p  ^4  unwashed  fppt,  his  lip  curled  wijib  ^isdaip, 
and,  sternly  commanding  them  to  ^fitbdraw^  bp  ^eemed  again  (p 
retire  frooi  thp  outer  yvprld  ipto  ^oipp  pf  the  deep  recesses  of  tb^t 
capacious  mind.  Francis  ^p4  bis  companiop^  betook  thepi^elFes 
to  prayer ;  Innocpn^;  to  his  couch.  Tb^^?  (^Y^  ^be  legend)  h^ 
dreamt  that  a  palm-tree  sprppted  up  frpnj  the  girppnd  petwefen 
bjs  feef;,  ^p4  ^wift|y  ^hootipg  up  ip^o  tbe  fieaven^,  qa^t  )ie|r  bought 
on  every  side,  a  ^hejt^r  frpm  the  heat  and  a  reffcf b^ient  to  tpe 
weary.  The  virion  of  tlje  nighj;  (so  prpceed?  tjie  tale)  dictated 
the  pp}icy  of  pe  piorping,  and  a$sure4  Innocpnt  tb^i,  under  bi^ 
fostering  care,  the  Frapdiscan  Palm  wpuld  ^frilce  deep  hef  fopt^, 
and  expand  per  foliagp  pp  fvery  side?  in  ^jie  vineyard  pf  ^bp 
cburcb* 

Never,  b^wever,  w^s  there  3  time  when  ^he  cpuncils  of  Bomp 
were  less  under  the  influence  of  narcotic^  of  any  Hind.  It  must 
have  been  in  the  vigils,  not  in  the  slunibers,  of  the  nigbt,  tbaj;  the 
Pontiff  reyolved  the  incident  of  the  preceding  eyepipg,  and  per- 
ceived their  full  significance.  Yet  why  deliberate  at  ^11  whep  it 
is  iipppssible  tp  err  ?  Infallibility  should  advance  to  truth  by 
one  free  intuitiye  bound,  npt  hobbling  on  the  crptches  of  epquiry 
and  inferepqe.     It  is  among  the  mysteries  i^hich  we  ^e  bound  tp 
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revere  in  silence,  that,  whether  in  solitude  or  in  synods,  the  inspired 
wisdom  of  Rome  has  always  groped  its  way  by  the  aid  of  human 
reasonings.  No  record  remains  of  those  which  now  governed  the 
resolves  of  Innocent;  but  an  obvious  conjecture  iqay  supply  them. 

The  great  traditional  maxim  of  thePap^  dynasty  has  ever  been, 
to  direct  the  tendencies  of  each  succeeding  age,  by  grasping  and 
controlling  the  springs  of  action  from  which  the  spirit  of  each 
successively  derives  its  mould,  and  form,  and  fashion.    From  every 
province  of  his  spiritual  empire,  had  recently  reached  the  Pontiff 
tidings  of  the  appearance  and  rapid  diffusion  of  a  spirit  full  of 
menace  to  all.  thrones,  and  urgently  demanding  subjugation. 
It  might  be  called  the  fraternizing  spirit.     It  manifested  itself 
in  the  creation  of  brotherhoods  as  barriers  against  despotism,  both 
feudal  and  ecclesiastical.     In  all  the  chief  cities  of  Europe  the 
merchants,  citizens,  and  workmen,  were  forming  themselves  into 
guilds,,  and  electing  their  own  syndics  and  magistrates.    Already 
might  be  discerned  the  active  germs  of  the  great  commercial 
commonwealths  of  Florence,  Pisa,  and  Genoa;  of  Frankfurt, 
Ghent,  and  Bruges;  of  Hamburgh,  Lubeck,  and  Bremen;  and 
those  of  the  no  less  great  commercial  corporations  of  London, 
Bristol,  and  Norwich.     Still  more  numerous  were  the  religious 
associations  which,  in  one  vast,  though  incoherent  alliance,  opposed 
the  pride  and  luxury  of  their  spiritual  lords.     From  the  Gua- 
dalquiver  to  the  Elbe — from  the  Thames  to  the  Tiber — swarms 
of  such  socialists  practised,  or  seemed  to  practise,  extreme  au- 
sterities,  and  inculcated   doctrines  abhorred   of  the  orthodox 
and  the  faithful.     Obscurely  distinguished  from  each  other  as 
Patarins,  Cathari,  Bons-Hommes,  Poor  men  of  LyonSy  Josephins, 
Flagellants,  Publicani,  and  Waldenses,  or  grouped  together  under 
the  general  term  of  Albigenses,  they  rejected  the  sacraments  ef 
marriage  and  penance,  and'  disbelieved  the  magical  influence  of 
baptism  and  the  eucharist.     They  denied  the  lawfulness  of  oaths 
and  of  capital  punishments.     They  maintained  that  no  Divine 
ordinance  was  valid  if  administered  by  a  priest  in  mortal  sin. 
They  taught  that  the  successors  of  the  Apostles  were  bound  to 
succeed  to  the  apostolic  poverty  ;  and  since  none  so  well  fulfilled 
that  hereditary  obligation  as  themselves,  they  thought  that  none 
were  equally  well  entitled  to  discharge  the  apostolic  office; 

To  refute  these  errors,  Rome  had  employed  her  most  irrefra* 
gable  arguments ;  the  bitter  curses  of  Lucius ;  the  cruelties, 
beyond  conception  horrible,  of  Innocent.  The  brand,  the 
scourge,  and  the  sword,  had  fallen  from  the  wearied  hands  of  the 
ministers  of  his  vengeance.  Hundreds  were  cast  alive  into  the 
furnace,  and  not  a  few  plunged  into  the  flames  with  exulting 
declarations  of  the  faith  for  which  they  perished.     The  Vicar  of 
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Chf ist  bathed  the  baoher  \}f  the  cr^s  in  a  carnagei  from  which 
the  wolves  of  RomuIUs,  aind  the  eagles  of  Caesar,  woulc)  kave 
turned  away  with  laatMog^  But  the  will  of  the  sufferers  was 
indooiiiHbley  and  thisr  new  scourge  o{  God  was  constrained  to 
feel,  t^t,  from  eonqUests  which  kft  theiounortal  spirit  unsubduedi 
ke  CQuld  define  bq  effectual  seeurity,  and  no  enduring  triumph. 

Such  was  the  menacing  aspect  which  Christendom  presented 
to  her  sacerdotal  head  at  the  moment,  when,  after  having  first 
repulaed^  he  again  summ^oned  to  his  presence,  the  mendicants  of 
A^isi.  The  other  monastic  orders  formed  so  many  ramparts 
^OQod  bis  thn>ne.  But  neither  the  Benedictines  with  their 
pplendid  endowments,  nor  the  Carthusians  with  their  self-immo^ 
iations,  nor  the  Cistertians  in  their  studious  solitudes,  nor  the 
Templars  and  Hc^pitallers  with  their  sharp  swords,  nor  the 
Beguines  and  Maturins  with  their  half-secular  pursuits,  could 
oppose  any  effective  weapons  to  the  migratory  gospellers,  who 
in  every  land  toiled  and  preached  and  died,  at  once  the  martyrs 
aod  the  devoted  antagonists  of  his  power.  It  was,  then,  in  no 
dresuming  phantasy,  but  in  open  vision,  that  the  palm-tree  sprung 
up  between  his  feet,  a  new  and  a  welcome  shelter.  The  fervid 
speech,  the  resolved  aspect,  the  lowly  demeanour,  the  very  dirt 
and  wretchedness  of  those  squalid  vagrants,  gave  to  that  pene- 
trating eye  assurance  of  a  devotedness  which  might  rival  and 
eclipse,  and,  perhaps,  persuade  those  whom  Simon  de  Montfort 
had  in  vain  attempted  to  exterminate.  And  as,  in  later  days,  Aris* 
totelian  innovations  were  neutralized  by  scholastic  subtleties ; — 
the  all-emancipating  press  by  the  soul-subduing  miracles  of  art ; — 
the  impassioned  revolt  of  Luther  by  the  ardent  allegiance  of 
Lioyola: — so  now  the  ill-organized  confederacy  of  the  reformers  of 
Western  Europe  might  be  counteracted  by  a  zeal  as  impetuous 
as  their  own,  but  more  efficient  when  guided  by  the  unerring 
sagacity  .of  the  Roman  conclave.  The  popular  watchwords  of 
Poverty*  Continence,  Lowliness,  and  Self-denial,  would  no  longer 
be  used  only  as  reproaches  on  the  Roman  hierarchy,  but  as  the 
war-cry  of  the  self-mortified  adherents  of  Rome.  Her  enthusi** 
astic  missionaries,  commanding  the  sympathy  of  the  multitude, 
would  direct  it  in  holy  indignation  against  the  vices  of  the  mitr^ 
and  the  coronet,  but  in  pious  loyalty  towards  the  tiara  which 
had  rested  for  a  thousand  years  on  the  brows  of  the  successors  of 
Peter. 

With  such  prescience.  Innocent  recalled  the  youth  whose  first 
overtures  he  had  contemptuously  rejected.  He  now  accepted 
them,  cordially  indeed,  yet  with  characteristic  caution.  The  laws 
of  the  proposed  order  of  Minorites  were  examined,  discussed,  and 
approved.  Heedless  of  the  sinister  predictions  of  the  Sacred  Col- 
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le^e,  tfeife  ^o^  Was  wfllkif  16  reooffHij^fe,  itt  flife  steterily  of  1h«J 
dtsc?pline,  the  perfection  which  Chmt  himself  reqtiifels;  diid 
Fraiids,  havii^g  plighted  solemn  Vowl  of  obedience,  aibd  Bafitf^ 
hiceiyed  in  turn  a  no  less  solemn  apostolic  bl^Bsing^  de^rtea 
fropd  the  Lateran  with  stnunttritten  approbation  of- hJs  rule.  ^ 
.  Inflamed  with  holy  ardour  for  the  conversion  of  men,  and  fb* 
thi  defence,  of  the  fottress  and  ceirtre  of  the  Catholic  faith^  he 
Returned  to  his  dative  cit j.  His  toilsome  march  wlH  a  ge^tiii^ 
ovation.  His  steps  were  followed  by  admiring  c«owds ;  fehiihjh 
bells  rang  out  their  peals  at  his  approach  5  precessions  chanting 
Solemn  litanies  advanced  to  meet  him ;  enraptured  devotees 
kissed  his  clothes,  his  hands,  his  feet ;  proselytes  of  either  sex^ 
and  W  every  rank  and  age,  repeated  the  Vows  of  poverty,  con^ 
tineiice,  obedience,  and  labour ;  and  as  the  words  passed  Irom 
mouth  to  moifth,  other  vows  piingled  with  them,  devoting  lands, 
convents,  and  monasteries,  to  the  use  of  thosefiivhose  abandonment 
t)f  all.worMly  wealth  was  thus  enthusiastically  celebrated,  Superb 
inconsistency !  No  homage^  however  extravagant,  is.  refused  by 
mankind  to  a  wiU  at  once  inflexible  and  triumphant;  bo  gre^t  i^ 
the  reverence  unconsciously  rendered,  even  by  the  least  reflecting; 
to  the  great  mystery  of  our  nature ; — the  existence  in  man  of  vpli* 
tiohs  an.d  of  resolves  not  absorbed  in  the  Supreme  Will,  but,  in 
soine  enigmatic  sense, .  distinct  from  it.  The  simple-hearted 
{"rapcis  had  a  readier  solution.  ^  They  honour  God,'  he  e3:cla!]ii,ed^ 
^  in  the  vilest  of  his  creatures.'  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
motive  of  the  donors,  the  fact  is  Certain,  that  on  his  return  fromL 
Rome,  the  spouse  of  Poverty  received  for  the  use  of  his  spiritud 
offspring  a  formal  grant  of  the  church  of  St  Mary-of- An^qls,  or 
the  Porzioncuja,  which  his  pious  zeal  had  reinstated. 

Among  the  saints  of  the  Roman  calendar  few  enjoy  a  moibe 
exalted  renown  than  St  Clare,  a ,  scion  of  the  noble  house  of 
Ortolana.    *  Clara,'  so  runs  the  bull  of  her  canonization,  *  clang 

*  prasdara  meritis,  magnse  in  coelo  claritate  glorise,  ac  in  terra  mira-s 

*  culorum  sublimium,  clare  claret.*  Even  before  her  birth  a  voice 
from  heaven  had  announced  that  her  course  of  life  was  tb  be  a 
brilliant  one,  and  at  the  instance  of  her  mother,  to  whom  the  pro* 
mise  had  been  addresrsed,  she  therefore  received  at  the  baptismal 
fount  the  significant  name  en  which,  after  her  death.  Pope  Alex- 
ander the  Fourth  was  to  play  this  jingle.  From  her  difldhood  she 
had  justified  the  appellation.  Beneatlther  costly  robes,  and  the 
jewels  which  adorned  them,  she  wore  the  penitential  girtile ;  and 
Vain  were  the  efforts  of  countless  suitors  to  win  a  heart  already  de- 

Sjted  to  the  heavenly  Bridegroom.  The  fame  of  her  piety  reached 
e  ears  of  Francis.    She  admired  the  lustre  of  his  sanctity.    The 
mutual  attraction  was  felt  and  acknowledged.    They  met,  con-' 


tijNi^  ahii  il#^  agalitfi  Cy  M»  fidvidd*  an  €ihf9ioy^t:SteiWk4ii^ 
home  #l-bef  parents  ^^as'iHrFnag^di  nvd  by  bu'  aw^toiwfl  U  waf 
f^Eeattid^  ;  •FmyAed  to  the  Poliioneiilci^.  Monies^  <baQtiQg  Aeir 
mating  by  toroh-lighty  recrived  and  welcomed  her  ^erej  ai^4  tjbf  nj 
btteBdeA  |](]riief  *8ptH^iiit  g^ifdesi  sbe  tt>ok  ^ailefttwtry  ii^-the  ntigh- 
b#tiriii^GlRiv^h-0ftSr  Paai  qalil  atTa^g«iiie«j(»  iQOuild  be  maild  f^ 
h^  jfd0f)tieft  in  a  ootavent^  TJ\e  her^joft  q(  the  ronmBci8<  was  in 
lier  tninelettatbt  theb^ro  U  hisf  thirtieth  yei^r. '  Yet  sh^  WHS  not 
ttii*£lom,  buf  only  ode  of  those  young  iadie9:(aU  goo4  ^wigels 
fuiiird^ihsm!)  by  ^hom  thel  ether  olsaaenddtal  ^oqnenqeoanndt 
bie^Bifeli]!' inhaled  in  private^  H^  was  iH^  all  i^obelat^  but  only 
oileof  4hcaeighostl*y'coun8ellov8  >(all.  good  atigek'  ahroift  th^ml) 
vriMr  woiild  «onduet  Mralstlo  heav^nf  by  the  4)r4aoh  of 'it^e  tarii^nl 
and^moa^saered  of  the  dutka  "whicbt  Ho  vho  r9i§^a:tiiore  bofrlaU 
tipdnits.:  Sud),jBdted»  was  ths  aup^ioKly  of  Frukcja tt>«iny  pr%y 
jitdic«in<lafoarof  filial  obMie«^e  add  parental  atttbority^  thai 
dea^itne'the  tigony  and  thef  rage  #1  bet  £atheri  and  th^  ei^ta  of 
Us  arottd  r^hinerBy  heindnoed  her  two  aisterti  Agne#-atid  Bealt 
vii^  to  fatfew^  her  flight  and  fto  partake  of  hi$r  aeeluiuoQi  The 
aUaata^'wMch' severed  the  clostering  looka  of  Agn^^'weie  htk| 
Mfo^afe  awwed^'by  his  own  eetiseetatitd  haaJtei,' 

"80  bowitehing  an  example  wias^  of  oonrse^  hUA  to  many  other 
tilbtftkkTii9^WA%i  bbA  to  the  serenity  of  thct  heads  th^  covered} 
Thft  Morcii  of  St  Damiaino,  wineh  the  ceal  of  FrUnois  hac(  reeon^ 
stMOted^iboeame  the  conrent  ofthe  ordtr  of  poor  stttenf.  '  Moidis 
e«mnit4a!afce'tabe  mfen  ;  and,  in^th^silesiljcell^  the  hearto  of  the 
lifi«iv?br&tliren  throbbed  to  leani  that  the^  cravhigs  lor  woj»a»''S 
oymipilhy)  were 'thus,  at  least,  partiaDy  igadsfied.'  Under  tibto 
guidance  6f  the  ladies  cf' the  bouse  of  Ort<^na,  and'  the  legist 
laSkHFof  tboir'cominon  fbutider,  eolonieis  of  this  derout  ttster*- 
bbodw^re  ra|ririly  settled  in  all  the  chief  cities  of  BurOpe';  and 
OhMiy  the^^difsobedient  and  the  dovoot,  being  fleeted  tho  first 
aiVbets  of  tbo  order;  performed  mirad^  of  oeif^eonquest  In  her 
UMhSfl^  ditfd-miraclttS'of  merey  in  the  tombi '  <*    - 

'  Jutniie  immmii  'ofhig  hopes^  Friamcis' surveyed  ^e^atb  whfeh 
yet  lay  iieforef  him ;  Mdbk  spirit  fainted  at  thepfospeict.^  B.^ 
nomjffimti^^Mef  supremaey,  had?  gathered  lasiuid  kia,  and  his 
soul  Siras  oppressed  with  this  responsibilities:  of  trssCs  so  woighty^ 
ft«d^or^hb>nlft  of  wiiich  he  ^»ad  wholly  unprepared  by  anyJiler- 
afy-  XMT  tiiiook^ioal'  editcatioiiu  In  words'  whiefa  he  ascribes  tb 
IVaMhcid  kilni^'^  Booavontnra  deplete  the  conflict  of  his  mhid 
Ofittbei»gffflii^  ^toettion/wheth^f^  by  a  Ufe'of  Solitary  d^otton,  or 
t>y 'sllilv  <^'  tfpostoiic  4«^bOTfrs,  he«:thmild  best  fubfil  the  Divinid 
ooanselsr  if  the  (}tiotadoii''of  his^language  be  aetarate,  it  is  evi^ 
denft  that  ho  indined  to  tho  more  active  choice,  but  dreaded  to 
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bppdse  to  the  wisdom  of  ktS'ag*  the,  foolishness  of  sttch  p^eachi 
ing  as  his  untanght  m^rtd,  and  tinpra^iSse'd  tongue,  eould  utter* 
If  the  difficulty  itself  is  ehki^ctefristic  of  hitri,  thfe  ei^cape  from  it 
is  still  fflfore  ^o.  '  '  ;  t  J 

Silvester,  one  6f  Ws  asibciate^s  at  the  Rivo^  Tcito^  itlll  Tfetnained 
in  the  adjacent  liio^tittiins,  a  hermit  absorbed  in  dei^otio»i'  To 
hinf!,  and  to  Clara^  Francis  despatched  injunctions  to  ascel»taitf  iv^hat 
was  the  pleasure  of  th6  great  Head  of  the  Church  on  thi^- momen- 
tous question.  The  answers  of  the  hermit  and  theiibb^ss  were 
the  same.  To  each  it  had  been  revealed  that  the' founder 'of  their 
order  should  gofbrth  and  preach.     God,  they  assured* him,  WoiM 

Eut  words  into  hi^  mouth.  To  receive  the  joint  messalg^*  he 
nelt  oil  the  earth,  his  head  bare  and  bowed  down,  his  hands 
crossed  overMs  breast.  On  hearing  it  he  vaulted  from  the  ground, 
crying;  *  Let  us  go  forth  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  !'  At  hid  first 
appearance  kd  a  preacher,  burning  eloquence  burst  iiirin'feh^Hlis, 
diseased  fled  at  hi%  touch,  sintiers  abandoned  their  vicfes,^' add 
crowds  flocked  ihta  his  order.  Every  day  Iritnessed  the4iicre«i^ 
of  the  nftmb^rs  &nd  ieal  of  his  pro^lytes;  and- on  tbe  WA'6#'Mtiy 
I2l6,'a  gbodlydompany,  constituting  the  first  drtfpterbf- the 
order  of  the  Minor  brethren,  had  assembled  kt  the'  P6r»k)n*eiilft. 
This  converftiOrt  was  rendered  memorable  hi' tleir'awiJ^A  by 
the  apportidnment  wjiich  was  then  made  of  the  Ghriitian  ^rWWria 
into  so  many  Frairciscan  missions.  For  himsetf^  the'fottddi^r 
reserved  the  kingdom  of  France,  as  the -noblest  and  mo^ltttduo^s 
province.  Tuscany,  Lombardy,  Provence,  Spain,  and  Geritfany 
were  assigned  to  five  of  his  principal  followers.  SucJi  were*»o^ 
their  numbers  that  thirty*four  departed  for  Provence,  a^  lao 
less  than  sixty  found  their  way  to  thd  Empire.  The  laod'of  tbe 
GhibelHnes,  the  future  birth-place  of  Luther,  ibrm^,  howe^r, 
even  in  the  13th  century,  an  exception  to  the  weldome  wjth  whieh; 
in  other  parts  of  Europe,  these  new  emissaries  of  Rome  were  en* 
thusiastieally  received.  Of  the  itinerants  along  the  banks  0I 
the  Rhine  and  the  Danube,  not  one  could  make  himself  inteltigi* 
ble  in  the  German  tongue.  Destitute  of  the  ever  ready  r^ource 
of  miracle  (it  is  difficult  to  conjecttwre  why)^  they  oould'  nol 
convince  s  people  with  whom  tJiey  could  net  eommunicate,  4md 
were  driven  away  with  ridicule  and  outrage. 

The  French  mission  received  a  yet  more  tinexpeeted  check* 
To  place  this  great  undertaking  under  the  special  core  of  St 
Peter  and  St  Paul,  Francis  commenced  hifs  journey  by  viskiog 
their  sepulchres.  Rome  had  at  that  time  revived  another,  not 
less  memorable,  guest,  since  knownin  the  ealei^dar  of  the  saints  by 
the  name  of  Dominick.  He  was  a  Spaniard,  the  member  of  a 
-^oble  house,  a  man  of  letters,  and  a  priest.     Amid  the  horror^ 
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of  tWernaade  against  the  Albigenses,  and  while  himself  deeply 
stained  with  that  blood«guUtiness,  he  had  .preached  repentance, 
and  incqlca^d  orthodx>ory,  .And  now,  a  sofoumer  in  the  nietit>« 
polls  of  Christendom,  he  saw  in  a  vision  Christ  himself  possessed 
with  wxatb  a^inst  majtikii^d  (so  well  agreed  his  sjeepingandhis 
■waking.. thoughts))  and  then  appeared  to  him  the  Virgin  mother^ 
-appeasing  her  Son  by  presenting  to  him  two  nUtn^  in  one  of  whom 
:ther4ream0r  JUtw  hJ3  own.  imafi^e.     The  other  was  a  stranger  to 
him.    When,  with  theretom  of  light,  he  repaiied  to  a  neiohbour** 
ing^urch  to  worship;  that  stranger  appeared  there  in  the  garb 
of.^r  mendicant.     *  My  brother,  my  companion,'  exclaimed  the 
Spaiuard,  *  let  us  unite  our  powers,  la^d  nothioff  shall,  prevail 
^^^cainat  us; .'  and  forthwith  the  founders  of  the  J)ojninican  and 
Franeisoaa  orders  were  in  each  otheii's  arma«     They  met  agaia 
at^hojpalaoeof  the  Cardinal  Ugolino.  :  He  proposeil  to  them 
tl^et^atiOT  »of  some  of  their  folbwcrs^tp  the  episcopacy,  and 
leiYi^n  to)lha  Sacred  Collage.     The  offer  waa.declined  by  both. 
<4^^p^th^'|4effiBfitttal  proposal  was  made  by.  Dominick  himself  for 
$^^/^^^^f. their  separateinstitutes  land  then,  wi^  earnest  pro* 
£e^ipiiSro£wutual  vegard,  and  assusances  of  mutual  support,  they 
pa?te4  t*x4ivide  the  world  between  thend.  .,  ., 

,  ;T9  s^^mre.his.share. of  that  empire,  Francis,  however,  found  it 
lifete^ssafifttO'alvukdon  his  contemplated  mission.  .  The,,  sagacity 
P^tU^i^d  haKl  .detected  the  intrigaee  andseccet  machinations  of 
th^}f9ws»iea  of  this  new  spiriti:»l  power,  aodhis  authority  in« 
d(iieed'tiiie  .founder  of  it  to  remaia  at  Rome,  to  coui]|iteract  tfaem» 
SobtWly)  i&e^  tutelary  genius  of  his  couDtry^  and  his  natural 
ally^aA  sueb  an^occaaion,  left  himon  this,  as  on  80  many  other  ex* 
i§(eneies>  to  the  charge  of  the  gentler  power,  Somnws,  who,  thrown 
ifigopea  the  ivory  gates,  exhibited  to  himy  first  a  hen  attempt- 
ing <>iii  vaiA'to  gather  bejs  chickens,  under  her  wings,  apd  then  a 
majestte  hicd^  gently  alighting  to  spread  her  far  extended  plumr 
age  #4veir  the  unprotected  brood.  The  interpretation  was  obvious* 
The  Pope  nMASt  be  persuaded  to  appoint  Ugolino  as  protector  of 
she  uftfledged  nestlings  of  the  Franciscan  eyrie.    . 

Bul^jAnsieef^t  was.deady^and  the  third  Honorius^  a  stranger  to 
Francis,  .and  studiously  prepossessed  agtainst  hioi,  filled  the 
papal  throne.  The,  ordinal  proposed  that  the  suitor  for  this 
new  favours  fibo«M  win  it  by  preaching  in  th^  sacred  consistory^ 
persuaded  that^thie  eloquepqe  for  which, be  was  renowned  must 
^umjdi  over  alLjoppoaing  pr^udices.  Qreat  were  the  throes  of 
preparatiofu  Arnxmoth  composed  with  the  utrnpst  skill  of  the 
preachers  was  engravoP)  with  hjs  utmost  diligence,  on  his  memory* 
^ut  at  the  sight  of  that  aMgust  audience,  every  trace  pf  it  depart* 
edfrom  his  mind,  leaving  him  in  utter  confusi9^.i$nd>  as  ib 
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fMotiAf  ift  iiiimdesi  stteace*  A  paiHe,  a  tHedtel  ptftjrti^  •aJ'oM 
wtimmBnt  selMonfliot  foUoived^  and  dben  dbandobing  htmsflf  to 
lite  natoml  current  of  his  owa  ardent  emotioiis,  he  poured  forth 
bff  aoid,  IB  an  addi«iii  do  full  of  warmth  and  enei^,  as  to  eactort 
from  the  Vof%^  and  .'the  whole  college,  the  exdainatttoiH  ihat  it 
vras  not  he  that  spake,  but  the  dirinity  which  apoke  within  luai. 
Prabi  ftueh  lips  no^  request  ooold  be  preferred  in  tain  ;iNBd  Ugo^ 
lino  was  nominated  by  Honorias  to  the  high  and  .confidentiail 
post  of  Etote^or  of  the  Minorite  brethren. 
<  In  the  month  of  May  121-0  (the  10th  year  o£  the  'FiancisQan 
«sra)y  the  inhabitants  of  Assisi  looked  from 'their  walla  on  arvast 
eneampmant  snrrotndingtbe  Poraionealaas  aoentre,  andapread;- 
tngf  over  the  wide  plain  on  whiebibe  city  atands*  Fare  thra^mid 
mendicants  ^hiii  tliere  met  together  io  ^celebrate  the  seeoad  gent- 
eml  cbap^  of  tbeir  Order.  Hits  of  straw  imd  mud  affltmied 
%htfm  fi^^lter.  ^  The '  piety  of  the  neighbouring^  tomis  and  vfl^ 
lagei  supplied  them  with  food,  .^eh  group  ot  eotn(«aijr- <rf 
lixfcy  or  a  hundred  formed  a  disiinot  congregation,  offei»n|p.up 
prayeri  In  oommon,  or  listening  to  dieeamses,  of  whinfa'  itha 
future  «4>DquMt  of  the  w^orki  was  tbe  ^aeoie*  Then;  atii^lbi 
word,  and  under  the  guidance,  of  their  dhiof,  the  sepatate  ban^i 
fb^ming  themselves  into  one  long  ptrdoessies,  iadvaneed  with 
H^temn  G4iaAt9,  orin  still  more  i^^lenrn'sideOoe^  to.  tbehoityof 
Penlkgto*^  Th«rd  Ugolina  aiet  tbem,  and  oatkig  off  hisasanitln) 
his  bat,  and  his  'shoes,  was  ooliduoted  byhis.exubing  idioaflts,  in 
tb^  hbbit  of  %  Minor  brother,  to  tbrplaeenf  *faeir  gneatt  assembly* 
fc  B^old,'  Exclaimed  the  astonished' patron,  to  thei  fodad^^  the 
otdop,  ^behotd  the  oampof  God  I  How  goodly  sure;  thytoatoi  O 
•*  Israel,' liftd  thy  dwellings,  O  Jacob  I '  .       ; .. 

The  Wdt'ds  feU  moarnmlly  on  the  ear  of  Fraacia.  As4iia  eye 
Icanned  the  Igpiumphs  of  that  auspiciaus  hour,  aadncsa  bioo4ed 
over  his  soaU  '  He  felt>  like  otlhar  conquerors,  tbat  the  lamrel 
wreath  is^too  aurely  enlmnild  with  «ypfess,  fimid  diseoreaed  -the 
dark  a\!igui4ea:  of  decay  in  the  unaxpeieted  mpidityof  hiaeucoeasl 
Brief,  therefore,  and  meiamehoiy,  washis  aoawcvto  the  Cardinal^ 
^bongratulatlona.  ^  We  bavo  made,'  he  said,  ^kulpsppomhes^  we 
have  received  yet  iarger«  Let  «b  accomplish  ^eoane,  mad  as»- 
pire  after  tbe  fulfilinent  ^ef  the  other.  These  pleasnrea  ate  krieE 
There  are  ptrtns  which  ate  etennaU  Our  autftmigs  are  light, 
but  there  is  a  for  more  exceeding  wisight  of  glory.  Many  avf 
called,  few  i»e  chosen.  To  every  aia»  a*TeQainpenaa«eaoiiding 
to  his  works«  Above  all  things,  my  bretbrmH  lovo  the  half 
Chnrch,  and  piay  for  heresattation.  But  eMng  to  paaertyi 
Is  it  not  written,  east  Ay  buid«n  warns  Ike  Lord,  and  He  shall 
^^tha^?»  .      '^ 


,  >  AfMp  *h0lh^t^f  Ug-^wo  tJiPQ^bed  as  h^  eurveyed  thajjwrf' 
tU^i4^  4&V0l^ei  to  wpfl^  tof  i^er^y  and  p{  s^C-d^nial,  ^Rfl  h^  fp^t^| 
9ti$n4^d  wfeilis  h^  j3l^8Eted  th^mr  Again  ^afi  jraUad  thei  »t^n^9 
\(Qm  of  j^^ir  ^pirUwl  t^^r,  r^buUng  t^  soft  wealfi?^  w^b 
tybwiliithfy.had  w«looi»^d  i^od  ei^joyed  .«iwl*  ,un^erited.pwi$<Bi 
BaiMd;«ndim^ti6^,  the  Cardui^l  firi^d  i)^  wntW^^f  tbUilih- 
^Aed  »^^iilyt  ?  My  l^rd,  I  have  r^pr^v^d  ttep^,'  w^  t^ 
naweri.^  that:  tUfjf  may  no*  Iwe  the  Lowlioe^a  y<m  b^y^  h«^ 
^^xt^Uog)  aDd  4h^t  hniaiUty  may  slrikp  her  root^moj^^  ^e^pljfl 
f  ifl4#«.tbeif  hearts/  ,  .      .  , 

Upfami^i^r  aa  be  m^  mth  jthe  pHbtdet^  a^bolfi^tio  or  poUti^i 
•f-hifriig€^  JFeanii^  ^a^  a  ehrc^wd  obperrer  ^$he  phArao^ers  fiad 
Ae^iiyft  <^fi»ieni  He  pwj^w^  that  the  zealpu^, protector  of 
bis  order  was  a  still  mgir£^  >s|^alpMa  jn^en^b^i:  vf  ^he  B^^q  aamM^^i 
altd  Ih^to  a^oh  the  %e9^^tpf  the Mixkov  bxiefchre^  to  the  caase 
a«d  ^^yi^oS  the  Papacy^  h^  JM  da^aled  thei^:  ey^s  with  prosn 
fi(diUh0f:vAtre^  a«bdje¥en  of  the  purp}e«  He  discover^  that  they 
h«l«oaforred.with  the  (^rdiftal  ♦n  tbek  ow»#xpl^sipn,frofla  thf( 
goyMn)»eiM;>!of.tb^  so^ety^c^Diitheiwant.bath.j^iie^lthrand  ^ 
l^Bimmg  in  their  himi,  and  jon  th^  excessive  xigo^  a^d^iog^Iftnity 
«f  his  xvi». .  He;Sdv  ha  ilmm  Dathi^ei  and  Ahi^ams  pf  his  pionp 
ibe  rhsif^rs^Lt  f96,r^vol^  apd  he  prppeeded  ajt  en^  to  «nbd«e  i^ 
with  JUs:at3$iiistomed'  enetrgy*  The  <qhapt<er  lof  the  ^^cd^r  wi^  in 
somian^  whei»^  cend^pting  Ugolinp  thit^ery.FraniQis  addr^»ed  to 
th«MiifWidita)biHfk  these  atern'aid  m^^^g^  wprds : . '  My  brethren^ 
MQiod^^a: eommamkd, fide,  in  to>U$hness  and. humility,  to  eopy 
^  thfef^ishness  of  tbe  «iosa»  he^  me  faear  qf  no  eth^r  rule  than 
*  diai  wUch  He  has  itbfis  testabiished*  Dt^sA  the  iDivine^  vieor 
^^eaoee*  aUyejwheaband<yiU»  allj^  iHith^smtel^eofeher^  to  back^ 
^  slide.'     The  silence  which  followed  on  this  apqstDOphei  Md  on 

thekiepaptiin^of  thespeiiker^  was:a^^e9gtl^bi?<^i^  by  the  C^i- 
nii.  He:  neiibQiied  the  ewigrega4ieft  lo  obey  iipiili«itly.,tbeir. 
ajpostolk  launder,  oja  nrhoEo*  he  deelafed,  4he  Divide  MUif^nce  wats 
iifidml^y  rea^iig«  ^y^biitt  atieasi^  it  had  h^^fm^tih^t  the  d#y  of 
sei^biF  ^datfliew  c»uld^ot  dawn  on. the  chU4r«n  iOf  Foveiity  till 
h&Fi  spodiae  ishAiiU  haye  >eealed  U>  goyerp  ih«^.  .      i 

.  To  dhmti  4hehr  minds  Irem  Btteh  disl^al  the^^t^y  Franeift 
eeeiHM«d  them  rwith;  the  provaWgati^n  ^f  rnl^s  respecting  tber 
wwahip  ^f-^:  Virgin,  of  P^ter  and  off  .PauU  and,  the  etivftoture; 
of  Aei^  ecclesiastical  e^ificea*  T*o  ^lieit.tbetfieyal  aflfection^i  h^ 
laid  before  them;ftpno)eQt  ftwrtjbe.fpkihualcofKittefttef  the  wheW 
kabitable  ^obis.  ¥qt*  himaedf :  he  reseri^d  ^he  sieat  e£  the  war 
Wweea  tSe  Cf usadecsaftd  the  S.£iiaoens;  rfo  each  of .hi^  fpretnost) 
dboiples  he  assigned  a  separate  missi^^^ttikd  he  diwp&saedothem 
/Wbth  letters  froi^  the  Bepei.cpamendipg  ihmi  tq  the.oaiie'i^f  all 
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ecclesiastical  dignitaries,  and  with  &  circaiar-«piBt1e  from  lumself, 
bearings  tlus  superscription,    'To    all' Potentalea,    Governors, 

*  Consufs,  Judges,  aud  Magistrates   on   th6  satth;  artd   to  all 

*  others  to  whom  these  presents  shall  coiiie,  brother  'Frftricls,  your" 

servant  in  the  Lord,  sendelh  greeting 'aftid  Jt^aceA 
these  credentials,  the  propagandists  of  AHsiai  d(s- 
I  to  found  monasteries  in  Spain,  some  'to  p'rMch  the 
e  Empire,  some  to  rival  the  socialists  of  France,  floiue 
rofessors  at  Oxford,  and  some  to  provoke  ftrartyrdttnT 
but  never  again  to  be  convened  by  t^ieir '  Gefietaf 
consult  together  In  a  deliberative  chapter.  It  was 
nt  too  hazardous  for  repetition,  a  risk  to  'be  ■^readfjd 
in  any  which  awaitedhim  among  the  watribiH  of 
the  crescent,  or  t!ie  champions  of  the  cross.  '' 

These  were  now  drawn  in  hostile  array- andtfr  the  waNs 
of  Damietta,  and  there  he  joined  them.  The  toitta^vn  'ot  tbt 
camp  of  Agramante  was  but  a  feeble  image  of  that' ■  which! 
he  found  in  the  tost  of  the  titular  King  of  Jeru3'alenr,'"Jdbil''  ■ 
de  Brienne; — cavaliers  and  foot-men,  alt  eniutoiis  of'fetn^,'-' 
all  impatient'  of  obedience,  all  insisting  on  beii^g  l«d")nto 
action,  all  interchanging  bitter  contumelies,  and  all  wHUn^  tO - 
cut  each  jjther's  throats,  if  no  better  employment  cowld  be  fOund ' 
for  their  swords.  Like  another  Micaiah,  Francis  foretold  fhs 
disastrous  results  of  a  combat  about  to  be  waged,  under  tbe- 
sheiter  of  holy  names,  but  in  the  wanton  indolence  of  human 
passion.  Like  him  he  saw  all  Israel  scattered  like  sbeep  upon 
the  mountains;  but  like  him  he  prophesied  iirvain.  Tht  muti- 
nous troops  hurried  their  leader  into  the  fietdi  and  the  loss  ofil^f 
thousand  of  the  Christians  attested  the  prescience  6f  their' tm-- 
varlike  monitor.  ■    ■ 

In  the  midst  of  feats  of  arms  and  agonies  of  t6ils  and  snfl^ing, 
admonition  was,  however,  an  office  too  humble  to  satisfy  the  Ae-i 
sires  of  a  soul  cast  in  a  mould  so  heroic  as  his.  He  was  a  strate- 
gist as  well  as  a  saint,  and,  in  this  day  of  sorrow  and  rebuke,  found 
a  meet  occasion  to  exhibit  the  whole  strength  of  his  belligerent 
resources.  During  many  successive  hours,  he  kneltand  was  ab- 
sorbed In  prayer.  Then  rising  with  a  countenance  radiant  with 
joy  and  courage,  he  advanced  towards  the  infidel  camp,  chanting 
as  he  marched,  '  Though  I  walk  thtough  the  valley  of  the  shadow 
of  death,  1  will  fear  no  evil,  of  thou  art  with  me.*  A  gold 
besant  was  the  price  of  the  head  of  a  Christian.  But  what 
were  such  terrors  to  an  evangelist  about  to  close  the  war  by  the 
conversion  of  the  Soldan  himself?  From  every  incident  be  drew 
fresh  confidence.  When  he  saw  the  flocks  collected  for  the  con- 
umption  of  the  Saracens,    '  Bch  old,'  be  cried,  '  I  send  yoa 
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*  forth  $s  sheep  among*  wolires/  WJien  seized  by  the  Saracens 
themselic^Sy.  and  a^^d  by  vvhom,  and  whys  he  had  been  sent  to 
^  their  lia^,'  he  answered^,*  I  am.  not  seat  of  man,  but  of  God, 

*  to  j&how^  to.  you.  the  way  of  salvation.'  When  carried  before 
theif^chjief^  and  courteously  invited  to.remain  in  his  tent,  *  Yes,' 
he  eK^ainaed,  ^  I  will  remain,  if  you  and  your  people  will  be* 
^  come  converts  for  the  love  of  Jesu3  Christ.  Jf  you  hesitate, 
^  kindle  a  fwnaee)  and  I  and  your  priests  will  enter  it  together, 
^  and  Uia  Toault  shalLshow  you  whether  truth  is  on  my  side  or  on 
^  tJ^^irs/  The  most  venerably  of  the  Imauns  shuddered  and  with-^ 
dr^MTf  mid  the  smiling  Commander  of  the  Faithful  avowed  his 
doubt  whether  be. could  find  a  priest  to  encounter  the  ordeal. 
^  Onlypromise  to  become  a  Christian,'  replied  Francis,  ^  and  I 
^  will  enter  the  furnace  alone;  bujt  if  I  should  be  burnt,  conclude 

<  npitf  that  my  message  is  false,  but  only  that  it  has  reached  you  by 
^  ojoe  w^ho^  bearing  ^t  unworthily,  is  justly  punished  for  his  sins.' 
SMll^^bdiiiraie,  but  stiU  courteous,  the  infidel  chief  ofi'ered  rich 
pre^pts  tohi^  atout-hearted  visitor,  and  with  a  guard  of  honour, 
andl/a  aai^conductp,  dismissed  him  to  the  Christian  camp. 

Xhat  the  h^ad  of  the  missionary  was  neither  bartered  for  a 
gold  besaAt  by  the  soldierst  nor  amputated  by  the  scimitar  of 
thpir  leaders  vmy  be  ^plained  either  by  the  oriental  reverence 
for.  iSupp^M^^,  insanity*  or  by  the  universal  reverence  for  self-^ 
defying  qouragC),  or  by  the  motives  which  induced  the  lion  to 
lie.qMjLelJy  down  and  turn  his  tail  on  the  drawn  sword  and  elo^ 
quent^ taunts,  of  the  Knight  of  La  Maucha.  To  the  Eagle  of 
MsaAi^  however,  this  adventure  presents  itself  in  a  more  brilliant 
light,      t  Fra»9ois,'  he  exclaim^,  *  indigne  de  se  voir  ainsi  res- 

*  pe9t4|>ajr  les  endemics  de  son  maitre,  recommence  ses  invectives 
^  ooqtre  leur  religion  monstrueuse ;  mais,  etrange  et  merveilleuse 

*  in^^Qsihilite  !  ils  ne  lui  temoignent  pas  moins  de  deference  ;  et  le 

*  brave  athlfete  dc  Jepus  Christ,  voyant  qu'il  ne  pouvait  meriter 

<  q)^!ilsilui  donna^ent  la  mort:  '^Sortons  d*ici,mon  fr^re,'*  disait  ii 

*  a.  son.  comp^i£iK>n,  *'fuyong,  fuyons  bien  loin  de  ces  barbares, 

*  trQp.h^ipainsi  pour  nous,  puisque  nousneles  pouvons  obliger,  ni 
^.a.adp.rer  i^tre  maitre,  ni  a  nous  persecuter;  nous  qui  sommes 

*  ses  ^ryiteurs.     Oh  Dieu  I  q^and  meriterons  nous  le  triomphe 

*  d^  n^tjf<re  $i  nou^  ne  trouvons  que  des  honneurs^meme  parmi  les 

*  peuples  \^  plus  infideles?     Puisque  Dieu  ne  nous  juge  pas 

*  dignes  de  la  grace  du  martyre,  ni  de  participer  a  ses  glorieux 

*  opprobes, ^Uons-nous*en,  mon  frere  ;    aliens  achever  notre  vie 

*  dans  let  martyre  de  la  penit^nce^  ou  cherchons  quelque  endroit 

*  de  la  terre  ou  nous  pui^spps  boire  a  longs  traits  I'ignominie 

*  de  la  croix." ' 

.  ^^uch  piacps  jvere  readily  found.     In  Spain,  in  Provence,  and 
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fay  Ndtth^rti  f tiil^^'Fyftttcili  every  wfa«re  preaolnl  to  eriywids JisD^i 
idg  on  Ms  li{)s^,  and  though  the  igtiominy  of  Ike  ceessf  aauy  hara 
been  his  theinf^  It  mmt  be  confessed  timt'the  admimti^D  of 
inankind  w^^  bis  habitual  re^;('ard.  Bat  amidst  the:  afpiame^ 
of  the  wbrld,  his  heart  yeati^ed  after  his  native  Umbm^  wbene 
his^  Order  had  filfst  siti'u^gl^d  into  sigbt^  and  where  it^moav^ 
receive  it^  final  development.  .      u        i  7  or.    >  " 

'  In  hi^  n^issions  throtigh  Eu^oj^e  he  had  disoonrcsed  tdiatha^ 
institutes  of  Miner  brethren,  ftnd  of  poor  eisCert^^  boumi ^d 
celibaey^  to  povei^ty,  ei^  te  t>be^^ee,  wewe  eveeted^n*a  haAi 
Atr  too  narrow  for  the  universal  empire  at  whicfa  keriained^ 
Matrfag^  wa^  incompatible  with  %he  first  ef  theee  vows,  w<»rkU>^ 
fallings  wi%h  th^  eecond,  and  secular  dignitiel  Jwi4k>'<^iflk«ti 
But  though  wives^  and  trader,  and  lerdships  wei^i  itiestnMtiUd 
wfth'^^petfetetibn/  they  migfet  be  reconciled  witfan admiflBieii 
into  a  lower  or  third  estate  ef  his  Orders  wiiore,  le^nither 
eotftt?  of  t^  Gentiles,  thoi^  might  wowchiplo  whom  «  weai«r  ap- 
pi^aeh  to  the  sanctuary  was  interdicted.  -Witb  th^^dta&git  ^ 
thus  thr<^wing 'Open  the  vestibule  of  tbe  tem^ile'  to  the'Qmiiti«» 
^ted, a  supplraiental codef  #as. promulgated,  i&Hfae ye«vl2Si,'.for 
Whitt  was  to  be  called  <1^  Order  of  Penitence.' 
-  The  members  of  it  wefe  to  take  no  vows  wh«le<)»er*  Engi^ 
ifjg  ta  submit  themselves  to  certain  riites  Of  Hfe^  it  -wasMMr^ 
that  the  breach  of  those  utiles  should  not  involve  the*  gpailt  ©6 
mortal  sin.  They  "required  the  restitution  of  stU' «iiiJH8t  giamn^ 
a  te^endlement  with  all  enemies,  and  obedience  tatteeiMiliaand^ 
of  God  artd  of  the  Church.  The  members  ^f " the  Orde^iwera 
to  wear  a  m^an  and  trniforni  dress.  Their  fciwases  and-  for- 
nfture  were  to  be  plaih  and  frugal,  tlhougfc  aot  w^dieiit  <eeq|- 
suiting  the  proprieties  of  their  Social  rgmk.  A11'4ttactft»ioitt- 
ness  in  animal  delights,  and  all  the  lusts -of  the  ^eye,  were-t^^teT 
mortified ;  all  theatres,' feasts,  and  worldly amtefemetrtseschewed.* 
Their  disputes  were  to  be  settled,  with  alt  possible* ptoteptitttdV 
by  comproniises  ot  by  arbitrement.  Every  memibet  of  the? 
Order  wa(s  W  make  his  will.  They  Were  never  to  toke4*|iott- 
judicial  oath,  nor  to  bear  arms;  ttatept  ind^ethde  ef'ikB  Chuhik^ 
the  CatkoHejfttHfh^  0^  their  native  iand,    -  -    ^'    •   •  >  .-     * 

The  fouTitleT  of  such  a  confederacy  must  hav^  had  ft^itoe^  Ac? 
hig'her  qualities  of  a  legislator.  It  WOtrtd  bii  dilBfcutt'evenirtOW,* 
With  all  thfe  aid  of  history  and  philosophy/t^deVisc  A  scheme  bett^^ 
adapted  to  restrain  the  licentiou^ess,  to  soften  the  t)iaftfle»,jai]d 
to  mitigate  all  the  oppressions  of  an  irbn  aige.  '  Seeiriar  men  arid? 
women  were  combined  with  ardent'devotcles,  in  otief  greirt  s6eiety,' 
under  a  code  flexible  as  it  addressed  the  one,  and  inexorable  as  i£ 
applied  to  tbe  other,  of  those  classes ;  .and  yet  a  tode^  whiefa  im- 


heatlfceQ  eyes  have  baii  at  a^p^cjt.Mt  ^toUy  mi'Jip.thAt  ^bi^h 
M^iftftUy.dirtioguldied  tbo.t^kd^gUteof  Uie  iPuii^RifV^an  Orders; 
^»Qd  mpftdr  a*.io«iy  Imv^  be^  tjie  cpi9:u|}ti(>n-  a^d  d^diiie  of  tktt 
l^ta^  il  wcwld  be  mere  pr^udiee  lOr  igofOr^qe  to  di^y  tbttiil 
ttiBtMiiiedr$taii«lporiaHt  office  in  tJi»^d;^^ral.Adv!)ani9$Ai^i)4  of  oivi-^ 

.  uixk  tbeiim^a  of  FraneUbia^c^f  a^d  of  bb  immediate  njuooeaBoss/ 
4b&  Fraoei^eafli  xk>td  (the  embkm  ^f  tbe  restraint  in  which  the^ 
^ttlof  nun  ^9  4)9  hokl  the  Beast  t^ .which  itii  wedded)  \9m  to  bef 
fiee m«ii  €Oii»dess>multitude$  in  tiie  mat^Qttjdaoey  ini  th^  tuilt^-» 
•mea^'iii  the:trifauna]8»)and  even  on  the  throne.  In  Ibe.eamp  it 
wrfit  tiiill  more  freqftteat,  ior  there  waa  mudfi  jlaientsigiuficanee  in 
ifae  ta»epti€auil  t^rniB  by -which  the.jgeneraL  proJktbltibn  e£  miti- 
tarirjaemoe  had  b^eii  %iiali6ed  kffXhi  membeiStbf  the  Order  of. 
JPeiiiteaBeu  In:. the  early  fMri.i)!'  ibe  ilSth.-oeniuryr  Uhe  de«' 
f.icmiee  of  jthe  Ghiii«farof  the  Catholks  fhithi  umi  oL  their  natire^ 
f>i4iad^'  was  to.Jtatiaak  eaifa  an.  inteUigble  jieriphrafais  for  aenviiig* 
i^hei  under  th^  irtiaadai^d  of  the  ecoss  agakiai  tJae  Albigeascs>.  or 
'Under itheaitftadaM  pf  the  Gaeipbsagaitnl^  the  Ghibelime  ;.aiub 
Ihapifakdreflrtateof  ifatt  Minorites  formed  ian^ethvaiastic,  paftifotioy 
and  liiligvDiisiefaivairy^  whichitbe"  Pope,  ooutd  direct  at  pleasorc 
agfeoni^citber  bift  ihea^lcal  or  hie  pcylitibal  antagvmista^ 
<;nAiidsM>W'k:veinai9]ed'tb«t  Fnsmcik  ahonM  mceiue  the  appro*- 
j^riatetfcsrardsxtf  the  services  which  be  had  rendered,  to  Rome,  icf 
the  world,  and  to  tbe  church — ^to  Rome,  in'aurroufiding  hei^ 
lakhflbiwiaDdiiier^tk'alHea;  to  the  world,  in  ereatisiga*mighty 
toopQiai^on  iformidahle  to  baronial  and  to  mitred  .tyrants ;  te  the 
chlm^'in  aupplyinff  her  with  m  noble  army  of  eyangdists,  wh^ 
htwrad^ievterj  dangeft*,  and  endured  .oriery  privfitbD,  fco  diSms^ 
tfacolil^hinit  tGhratendom.8uch  light  as  they  theoiselYes  {fossesMd/ 
Tfae^bt  iptf.  ackncnPFkdged,  aiid  paid,  hy  eaeb*.  . 
-:  la  ihf  ipitlemese  of-  Ms  heant,  Francia  waa  weeding  j>vef  tbe 
ginaiiof  maiikind,  in  itfae  ahriue  of  Sit  Maoy  of  Augm,  wh«tt  a> 
it^latian  was  made  to  him,  which,  tboagh  described  wkh  ease 
avd  famttianty  by  A  host^f  Catholic  wntars,  the  .weaker  £Biitb,  o^ 
the  i^raater  Ttversnoe,  ^  Protestantism  cafemot  Tentace  to  ^paiat 
wUhf  the  sane  miavitetnssew .  All  that  ^n  be  jdeeorousiy  etutod  i% 
tb»t>therVfr|glirn»othe«^'  heraittendan4;  aageb,  her  divine  6oo,:ai»d 
ikdt  xievouft.  worsbippeS)  ape  exhibited' by  tifae  narrative  as<^ 
ialei^odlo«^  in^i  sort  of  Aielo5dmmatit.aolion,:.whichtterm$statea> 
ii^  e  pirotttise  from  ik^  ^Redeemer,  :tbat  all  who  shovld  visit  thai 
cbdnrcfaiy  and  >o(lflfosHi-^emselrfis  to  a  pri#0t  thedb,  tahould  inseeinE 
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^  authorized  ta  b'md,  and,  to :  loose  on  earth/ 

On  the  following  day,  Francis  was  on  his  kne^s  bi^fora  the 
Pope  ^trFeFugia^  ^Holy  Father/ he  began,  ^  some  yeatS/ %igo 
*.I  reco^i^tructed'  a  little  eh  arch  on  your  domain*-  Gxwai^  I 
<  imploi:^   you,   to  all    pilgrims    resorting   thi^ber^  a  -pWaary 


given?^  *Give  me  not  years,'  replied 
<^da  mibi  non  annos,  sed  animos,)  and  let  ail  who  eater  <tbe 
f  cburcb  of  Saint  Mary  of  Angels  in  coptrition^aQd  who.  are 
^  there  absolved  by  a  priest,  receive  a  full  remii^ion  3of  their  m$ 
<  in  this  life,  and  ia  toe  life  to  come.'  ^  ^  vast  giftf  andeoutrary 
/.to^all  GUstotn,'  observed  the  parsimonioas  dispenser  of  saWatf^G^ 
^.But^  Holy  Father)  I  make  the  request  not  in  my  ownt ::a«^np[^ 
\  \mt  in  the  name  of  Christ,  who  ha&  sent  ime  to- you*'.  .  f  XheA 
VbP  it  so/  exclaimed  the  Pope,  ^  but  I  limit  Oo  one  day  i^l  ea^h 
'  year  the  enjoyment  of  this  advantage.'  The.  grateful  Fraaeis 
rose,;b|0:wed  low  his  head,  and  was  retiring,  when,  the  voicq  of 
tjbe  Pope  was  again  heard.  ^  Simpleton,  whither  are  you  gx^ng^ 
^  what  evidence  do  you  carry  with  you  of  the  grant  wl^iqh  yim 
^  have  been  soliciting  P '  '  Your  word,'  replied  the  shigle^heart^jEl 
sujjtor,.  ^  If  this  indulgence  be  of  God,  let  the  blessed  Virgin  be 
^  the  charter,.  Christ  the  notary,  and  the  angels  the  witnesses.  ^  I 
^  desire  no  other.' 

,.  The  traveller  who  in  our  own  day  visits  Assisi,  finds,  himself 
surrounded  by  a  population  of  about  three  thousand  souia,  ^d 
amidst  the  thirty  churches  and  monasteries  which  attiaot  hi&eye^fae 
distinguishes,  as  pre-eminent  above  them  all|  the  Sagro  CooventOy 
where  repose  the  ashes  of  Saint  Francis.  It  is  a  building  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  extending  over  the  summit  .of  agenUe.emi-* 
nenqe,  at  the  base  of  the  Appenines.  A  double  row  of  gji^aotic 
arches,  resembling  one  vast  aqueduct  erected  eii>  another, 
sustain  a  sumptuous  terrace,  which  stands  oat  jagainstxhe  evening 
sky,  like, the  battlements  of  some  impregnable  fortress.  The 
luxuriant  gardens,  and  the  rich  meadows  below,  watered  by  a 
stream  which  gushes  out  from  the.  adjacent  naountaina,  encircle 
the  jiow  splendid  church,  of  St  Mary  of  An£el%  wl^^re  still  may 
be  traced  the  Porzlonculai  iu  whick  Jraoei^.worsbipped,  and  the 
orypt  in  which  his  emaciated  body  w^  coiamiUed  to  the  dust. 
And  there  also,  on  each  returning  year,  may  be  seen  the  hardy, 
mountaineers  of.  Umbria,  and  the  graceful  peasants  of  Tuscafty^* 
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the  solemn  processioris  of  ihe  Franciscan  «fcler8>  atid  iht 
Mtg  ntmj  of  dvll  iatjd  ecelesiastfcal  flfgnkaries,  waiting  till  the 
<;faimes  6f  the  mbient  cftoeks  of  the  holy  convent  ^hall  announce 
the  advent  of  the  day  in  which  their  sins  aire  to  be  loosed  on 
learth^nnd  ft^r- pardon  sealed  in  heaven. 

Why  demand  the  reasons  of  «ny  part  of  a.  system*  whtch 
prestipposes  the  renunciation  of  all  reason  ?  The  ^rdmhe  given 
t&  ftancis  by  the  Saviour,  and  ratified  by  his  VieaSr,  was  precise 
and  d^finife.  It  insured  a  plenary  remission  of  sin  to  all  who 
shotrid  vi^it '  the  hallowed  Porzioncula  with  contrite  hearts,  and 
thete  receive  priestly  absolution.  The  promise,  «s  interpreted  by 
•the '  elo(](nent  Bonrdaloue,  seems  equally  abscdute.  From  his 
%^moiT,  *  Sur  la  fete  de  notre  Dame  des  Anges,*  we  learn  that 
indulgences  granted  by  the  Pope  may,  after  all,  turn  out  to  be 
worthless,  since  the  cause  of  the  gift  may  be  insufficient,  or  some 
^het' essential  condition  may  have  been  neglected*  But  in  thi9 
<»tt4l^^' the  indulgence,  having  been  granted  cBrectly  by  Christ 
MtittelF,  must,  (says  the  great  preacher,}  be  infallible,  for  he 
MMsk  have'koown  the  Extent  of  his  own  power,  and  must  have 
%e^n  glided  by  eternal  wisdom,  and  must  be  superior  to  all  Istw 
Itl'Ihe  free  dispensation  of  his  gifts. 

Phuse,  nevertheless,  all  ye  who  meditate  a  pilgrimage  to 
^sitff  in  quest  of  this  divine  panacea !  Put  not  your  trust  in 
Bourdaloue,  but  listen  to  the  more  subtle  doctor  of  our  own 
d^s, 'M.  Ohavin  de  Malan*  '  From  him  you  will  learn  that  to 
aU  thesef  large'  and  free  promises  is  attached  yet  another  tacit 
condition ;  and^that  unless  you  renounce  all  sin,  venial  as  well  as 
mortal,  unless  the  very  desire  to  transgress  have  perished  in  your 
souls,  itnless  your  hearts  be  free  from  the  slightest  wish,  the  most 
transient  voluntary  attachment,  towards  any  forbidden  thing, 
you^may  be  members  of  all  religious  orders,  and  join  in  all  their 
pilgritnages'and  devotions,  but  the  plenary  indulgence  shall  never 
be  youfst..  Pilgrims  to  Assisi  I  if  such  be  not  your  happy  state, 
it  bbot^  not  to  go  thither.  If  such  be  your  condition,  why  roam 
Over  tills  barren  earth  to  find  the  heaven  which  is  yours  already  ? 

Equivocal  as  the  benefit  of  the  papal  reward  may  have  been^ 
the  recompense  which  the  world  rendered  by  the  bands  of 
Orlan^io,  Lord  of  Cbiusi  de  Casentino,  was  at  least  substantial. 
At  la  solemn  festival,  at  which  the  knight  had  made  his  profession 
of  arms,  Francis  hacl  pronounced  the  usual  benediction  on  the 
symbols  of  his  chivalry.  Much  discourse  ensued  on  the  spiritual 
state  and  prospects  of  this  militant  member  of  the  church,  when 
the  grateful,  and  not  improvident,  Orlando,  for  the  good  of  hig 
soul,  bestowed  on  the  founder,  and  the  companions  of  the  order 
of  Minor  brethreui  a  tract  of  land  amidst  the  highest  summits  of 


tb^  'Tasewi  Af)emdner.  ^IVfoiitci^el  Alvernki,  no^  Imhmb, 
'Wtfs  ia^  wild  and  s6qtMt6f  €^  regito,  eovered  mth  healfa  and^rqeeU, 
«ndidMi  pritadsirftl:  fonsft,  fuid  etbiHentty  ad^ptcdrfer  a' life  of  pet»- 
il«iyce.  It  beeame  the  favourite  retreat  af  its  new  otmefs^  and 
espeeiallj  of  their  chief.-  Yet  et«n  in  ih^e  solitudcftf  hewatnot 
azempt^'fifiim  sdtne'gtar^^  kfcomm(MKties«  By  night,  malignant 
defnoons  afflicted  him^  dragging  hi?  defenceless  bddy  akmg  the 
gMitndr  ^fldr  bruising  him  with  cruel  blows.  When  the  sun  bunft 
Serccily  OJfet  his  head^  Orkmdo  appeared  with  food,  and  with  ofm 
l#  erect  cells  and  -dormitopies  fov  die  hersiits,  and>  t<^  anppljriiM 
Ibeir  temporal  wants,  that  they  might  snrrendpr '  ifaensdTtl 
wiolly  to  prayer  and  niedit|rt;ion.  But  neither  the  Mmrtty  of  th^ 
demoasy  «op  the  allm'ements  ot  their  vnconsoioas  ally,  eoidd 
lied%k;e  FnnMis-  frofea  his  fi<leMty  to  his  WMded  wife.  In  her 
to^ty  h^nfande^d  through  the  w^ood^and  eaveras  of  Alvemia,  1 
^elyittg  for  support  oH  Him  atone  by  whom  the  rarens  »re  fb^ 
and  awakeaing  the  ecb^s  of  the  mountainfs  by  his  devoat  songs 
and  fervent  ejaeula^olis. 

I't  renmned  odlythat  the  Church,  in  the  person  of  her  etMNll 
BWad^  should  requite  the  Services  of  Mr  great  reformer.  The  toe 
familiar  legend  must  be  briefly  told,  for  every  one  who  wdiuM 
cherish  in  himself,  or  in  others,  the  reverence  due  to  the  Holy 
and  the  Awful,  nlust  shrink  Arom  the  approach  to  such  a  tOpre^aad 
be  unwilling  to  linger  on  it.  •  .        i 

On  the  annual  festival  of  Satnt  Michael  the  archangel,  for  tfa^ 
year  1324,  Francis,  and  Leoni  a  member  of  bis  order,  Went 
together  to  won^hip  at  a  dmrch  which  had  then  been  ereeted  6a 
Meant  Alvemia.  Th^  sortes  semcionm  .Were  again  consult^) 
by  thrice  opening  the  gospels,  which  lay  upon  the  akar.  f  On  ^ttrfk 
oeeasion,  the  volume  presented  to  their  eyes  the  histoi*y  df  th^ 
passion;  iaild  lAie  coincidence  was  accepted  by  Franks  as  'QwAAbv^ 
of  some  gr^at  event  which  was  about  to  happen  to  himself*^ 
■  •  The  hour  arrived  of  the  •  holy  sacrifice^'  When,  as  though  ^ 

rbolize  (his  disgiist  fbr  earth,  and  hn  aspi^atioM  to'  h^aveit) 
body  df  the  saint  slowly  ascended  heavelnwardd*  ^Wfeen  ft 
had  rearfied  the  ordinary  height' of  a  man,  thd  feet  were  embrtte^ 
and  bathed  with  tears  by  Leoni,  who  stood  befieath.  Gittdurtif 
it  mounted  beyond  the  tange  of  hunian  vision,  but  evfen-  tht*n  Bw 
voice  was  heard  in  discourse  with  the  Invisible,  and  a  bri^ 
radiance  attested  the  presence  of  the  Redeemer.  He  was  Wad* 
manifest  to  the  eye  of  his  enraptured  worshtpper^  in  the  form  of 
k  s&raph  moring  on  rapid  wings,  thou^  fastened  to  a  cross  i  and 
^en  the  ^hole  scene  passed  away,  it  was  found  %hat  by 
tadiations  from  tMs  celestial  figure,  the  body  of  Francis,  like  wat 
bene^h  tl^  pir^ssure  of  a  seal,  had  acquired  the  saei^ed  etlgnata 
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«ori;«spoi)diiig  with  the  two  imposite  exivenditiet  of  a  rmle  inm 
•Ball,  and|  on  tha  6i4ey  a  wacmd  such  as, might  hare  baaii  inAidad 
"by  aspaar^^    "  -  , 

Tkia  8lap«id6ai«  «reai  h^)pened  on  tha  I7tli  Septmbari  a 
^imf  a^'  coniearated'  by  the  ahntch  to  the  perpetual  onimflmo^ 
^m^oaofil^.  N^ChriftiaDyther^re^  may  doubt  it ^  for  £t  Thomas', 
and  all  other  theologians,  assure  us,  that  to  doubt  a  ^  canonieal 
>>iEy^' As  rash)  soatidalous,  and  open,  to  the  ya&i  suspicion  of 
<faerefly«  Yet  aoepUcism  in  tha  aubjeet  appears  to  ha^  b«n  of 
Mfj  nearly  gpawtk<  Within  thirteen  years  from  the  date  ^  the 
tio^urrrence^  a  Dominican  preacher  at  Oppaw  in  lAomv^  and 
iAih  IS^liop  of  OlmutB,  had  both  published  their  alter  disbelief  of 
the'  i^bole  Mory^  aad  had  oondiemHedf  the  pro()agatioii  of  it  as 
sinful.  For  thb  aodaatoas  piesumptioa,  howerer,  Ugolino^  who 
thea  filled  the  papsdl  throne  under  the  title  of  Gregory  the  IXtfa^ 
adddressed*  ito  th^m  both,  reproachful  letters^  whldi  sufficiency 
attest  his  own  faith  in  the  prodigy.  In  the  dense  ctood  oif 
C(Htoboratl^6  witnesses,  ^may  be  disthignished  his  suOcessov,  Pope 
Al^xaddet  the  FOfurth,  who^  in  a  still  extant  bull,  ddaounces  tTbe 
sererest  penalties  on  all  gainsayers.  Indeed,  if  Saint  Bona^entura 
<My  be  believed)  Alexander  Went  fUrther  stilt,  and  was  tised  to 
4iielare  that  he  had  wjth  his  own  eyes  seen  and  admired  the 
stigmata.  And  here  is  M.  Ghavin  de  Malan  ready  to  abandon 
his^reMante  on  all  human  t^stitaiony,  if  any  one  oan  convince  faikn 
of  the  insufficiencyof  that  on  whkh  his  feithin  this  miracle  reposes. 

.  W<]|ien  the  fishermen  of  Jordan  shall  have  learnt  how  to  stay  her 
sTfellings  with  their  nets,  it  will  be  time  to  encounter  Ih^ 
So^ng  enthusiasm  of  M.  -Chavin  de  Malan  by  the;  cob'W€<bs 
of  htfman  logic.  When  geometricians  shall  have  asceHained 
th^  colour  of  the  circle,  we  may  hope  to  arrive  at  an  understand*- 
Injg'with  liwn  as  to  th6  meanifeg  of  fhe  termS  in  which  he 
'deputes.  '  Wlien  cities  shall  have  demonstrated^  from  *the  ddes 
of  Pindar,  the  polarisatioh  of  Light,  he  and  we  may  be  of 
one  -niittd  as  to  the  law9  %y  which  our  belief  should  be 
gQV^rned.,  Meanwhile,  his  rebukes  for  the'  hardness  -  of  our 
ncM^^hall  iiot  be  repeftecf  by  any  imputations  touching  the 
isoftness  of  his  head.  He  and  his  fellow  worshippers  regard  it  as 
eminently  probaMej  *hat  He  by  whom  this  universal  frame  of 
things  has  been  created  atid  sustained,  should  descend  Us  this 
earth,  to  adt  S6  strange  a  patt  in  *so  grotesqtie  a  drama  as  that  of 
Mount  Alvernia.  If  we  could  adopt-  the  i^ame  opinion,  we  might 
^ith  theki  give  dome  heed  even  to  the  scantyjand  most  suspicious, 
•evidence  on  which  ^hese  marvels  rest.  One  prodigy,  indeed, 
connected  Vnith  this  tale,  we  receive  wkh  impUcit' conviction  and 
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-pfofmind  'astoniihiitent.'  ' It  !s,  'tfaait.ln  tlie.city  {a  wV^K I^uig 
Philippe  reignSj'Tn  whicli  Ouizot  and  Thierry  ^rritCi^^ad  io 
which  Cousin  lectnrea,  there  hare  ari^'tvo  l^rpf:^..  hisc 
torians,  who,  with  impassioned  eloquence,  and .  uflhp^itatia^ 
faith,  reproduce  a  legend  which  would  have  b'^ea  rejected  ,i>3 
extravagant  by  the  autbors  to  whom  we  owe  the. '.Arabian 
*  Kights,'  and  as  profane  by  those  with  whom  Don  Q«is;ote  vas 
familiar. 

Francis  did  not  lon^f  survive  the  revelation  of  Mount  Alverj^. 
Exhausted  by  vigils,  by  fastings,  and  by  fatigue,  he  reti^  to 
Assisi.  Leoni  accompanied  him.  As  they  approached  the  city, 
the  increasing  weakness  of  the  saint  compelled  him  toseek  tbe'un- 
wonted  relief  of  riding.  But  as  his  companion  followed  behladi 
Francis  divined  his  thoughts.  In  early  life  they  had  often  jour- 
neyed together  over  the  same  road,  the  one  ever  conscious  of  his 
noble  birth,  the  other  never  allowed  to  forget  that  his  fathet  w«8 
but  a  merchant,  The  contrast  of  the  past  and  the  present  wjis 
too  powerful  to  both  of  the  travellers.  F^int  as  he  wasj  Francis 
dismounted  from  the  ass  which  bore  him,  declaring  tbbt  he  coi^d 
not  retain  the  saddle  while  one  go  much  his  superior  in  rank  was 
on  foot 

He  reached  at  liength  a  hut  near  the  convent  of  St  Damianot 
where,  under  the  care  of  Clara  and  her  poor  sisters,  he  found  a 
temporary  repose.  Twelve  months  of  utter  incapacity  for  exertion 
followed.  They  were  passed  in  the  monastery  of  St  Ma^  of 
Angels.  The  autumn  brought  with  it  some  brief  intermission  of 
his  sufTerings,  and  again  his  voice  was  heard  throi^ghout  Umbria, 
preaching,  as  his  custoro  was,  in  words  few,  eimple,  and  pathetif ; 
and  when  unable  to  teach  by  words,  gazing  with  earn,eqt  tender- 
Qess  on  the  crowds  who  thronged  to  receive  bis  benediclion  and 
to  touch  his  garments.  , 

In  this  last  mission,  a  woman  of  Bagnarea  brought  tqliim  her 
infant  to  be  heated.     Francis  laid  his  hands  on  the  cuUd,  Wlto 
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dutiog  bisillneM  at  Rome.  Then  pausii^,  he  bade  hidaolan- 
uenUB  tear  the  lettefi  expressimg  his  convicuon  that  Jacoba  was 
at  hand.  She  appeared,  and  so  deep  was  Ler  emotion  as  to  hare 
euggeated  to  the  bystanders  (to  whom  apparently  her  existence 
ha!a  till  then  l!)een  unlcnown)  tlie  vague  and  oppressive  sense  of 
some  awful'  mystery.     Wiih  no  failure  of  the  reverence  due  to  so 

Sreat  a  man,  It  ntay,  however,  be  reasonably  conjectured,  that  in 
acoba  he  had  found  that  intense  and  perfect  sympathy  to  which 
the  difference  of  sez  is  essential,  and  which  none  but  the  pure  in 
neart  have  ever  entertained. 

_.  ITer  cakes  were  again  eaten  by  the  sick  man,  but  without  any 
ft&atemeiit  of  his  malady.  Elia,  who  during  his  illness  had  acted 
^s  general  miutstcr  of  his  order,  and  Bernard  de  Quintavalle,  bis 
lirst'f  roaelyte,  were  kneeiing  before  him.  To  each  of  them  he 
Bare  a  part  of  one  of  the  cakes  of  Jacoba,  and  then  crossing  hia 
^ins  so  as  to  bring  his  right  hand  over  the  head  of  Bernard, 
Twhose  liunnility  had  chosen  the  left  or  inferior  position,)  he 
soleuiDly  blessed  them  both,  and  bequeathed  to  Bernard  the 
jSvernment  of  the  whole  Franciscan  society.  He  then  dictated 
"fo^  last  will,  in  which  the  rules  he  had  already  promulgated  were 
explained  and  enforced,  and  his  followers  were  solemnly  commend- 
^d  to  t|>?  ejiidance  and  the  blessing  of  the  Most  High. 

Tfii  last  labour  done,  he  was  laid,  ia  obedience  to  his  own 
CQininand,  on  the  bare  ground.  The  evening,  we  are  told,  was 
nd  peaceful,  the  western  sky  glowing  with  the  mild 
It  radiance  which  follows  the  setting  of  an  autum- 
1  the  lofty  hills  of  central  Italy.  At  that  moment 
'or  the  dying  ceased,  as  the  faltering  voice  of 
eard,  in  the  language  of  David,  exclaiming,  '  Voce 
inum  clamavi ! '  His  attendants  bent  over  him  as 
e  divine  song,  and  caught  his  last  breath  as  he 
aU^ffid,  '  Bring  my  soul  out  of  prison,  that  I  may  give  thanks 

lan's  interior  life,  who  Gnd  for 
scence  a  living  tomb  ;  these 
le,  for  whom  the  world  within 
;  them,  by  hard,  sharp,  clear 
en  of  practical  ability.  Some, 
,  fashion  to  themselves  some 
:  votaries  of  poetry  or  art. 
s  ^re  permanently  eclipsed  by 
«  the  insane.  And  some,  to 
'  minds  gives  assurance  of  a 
these  are    the  mystics   and 
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entbuftlaitg  —  men  of  an  amphibiond  existence — inliaUtantii 
alternately  of  the  world  of  shadows,  and  of  the  world  of  solidities 
i— their  dreams  passing  into  action,  tJieir  actiyitv  sul>s\ding^  into 
dreams — a  byword  to  the  sensual  and  the  worldlyi  bA  enigma 
to  the  practical^  a  study  to  the  poet|  and  not  rarely  ending  as 
fellow- prisoners  with  the  insane. 

To  this  small  section  of  the  human  family  belonged  Francis  of 
Assisi,  a  mere  self-contradiction  to  those  who  beheld  him  incn- 
rigudy ;  in  one  aspect  a  playful  child,  in  the  next  a  gloomy  An- 
chorite ;  an  arch  smile  of  drollery  stealing  at  times  across  features 
habitually  sacreil  to  sorrow  and  devotion ;  passing  from  dark  fore- 
bodings into  more  than  human  ecstasies  j  a  passionate  lover  of  na- 
ture, yet  living  by  choice  in  crowds  and  cities ;  at  once  an  erotic 
worshipper,  and  a  proficient  in  the  practical  business  of  the  re- 
Hgious  state ;  outstripping  in  his  transcendental  raptures  the  pur* 
suit  of  criticism  and  conjecture,  and  yet  drawing  up  codes  and 
canons  with  all  the  precision  of  a  notary. 

The  reconcilement  of  all  this  was  not,  however,  hard  to  find« 
Francis  was  an  absolute  prodigy  oT  faith,  and  especially  of  faith 
in  himself.  Whatever  he  saw  in  the  camera  Iticida  of  his  own 
mind,  he  received  implicitly  as  the  genuine  reflection  of  some  ex- 
ternal reality.  Every  metaphor  with  which  he  dallied,  became 
to  him  an  actual  personage,  to  be  loved  or  to  be  hated.  It  was 
scarcely  as  a  fiction  that  he  wooed  Poverty  as  his  wife.  Each 
living  thing  was  a  brother  or  a  sister  to  him,  in  a  sense  whieH 
almost  ceased  to  be  figurative.  To  all  inanimate  beings  he  as- 
cribed a  personality  and  a  sentient  nature,  in  something  more  than 
a  sport  of  fancy.  At  every  step  of  his  progress,  celestial  visitanta 
hovered  round  him,  announcing  their  presence  sometimes  in  visible , 
forms,  sometimes  in  audible  voices.  The  Virgin  mother  was  the 
lady  of  his  heart ;  her  attendant  angels  but  so  many  knights  com- 
panions in  his  spiritual  chivalry;  the  church  a  bride  in  glorious^ 
apparel;  and  her  celestial  Spouse  the  object  of  a  passion  which' 
acknowledged  no  restraint  either  in  the  vehemence  of  spirit  with 
which  it  was  cherished,  or  in  the  fondness  of  the  language  in  which 
it  was  expressed.  It  was  inevitable  that  the  inhabitant  of  such 
a  world  as  this,  should  have  manifested  himself  to  the  vulgar 
denizens  of  earth,  in  ceaseless  contrasts  and  seeming  incongruities; 
so  essential  were  the  differencesbetween  the  ever- varying  impulses 
On  which  he  soared,  and  the  imvarying  motives  in  the  strength  of 
which  they  plodded. 

Though  Bonaventura  was  but  a  child  at  the  death  of  Francis^ 
he  possessed  and  diligently  used  the  means  of  studying  his  cha« 
ittcter,  and  has  laboured  in  the  following  passage,  with  more  ear- 
AMftness  than  perspicuity,  to  depict  his  interior  life :— 
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'^ythbi  HM  ftirm'a  conception  df  iVil  ftffVoiif '  Ahd  the  lore  of 
*'F^t(cts,  the* friend' or  tJhiist  ?  you  \^^otildhaye  siiid  that  h#  Wai 
*1)Unit  it6  by  divine  loVe,  lllce  charcoal  in  the  flatries*  A«  ofteii 
^as-Hiy  tnilughts  we're  directed  id  thai  subject^  he  was  excited  bA 
**if  flib  chorog  of  his  sdtil  had  been  toiiched  bjr  the  plectrum  cf 

*  an  inward  voice.  But  as  all  lower  aflFections  elevated  hina  to 
**tliis  IbVe  at  the  supreme,  he  yielded  himself  to  the  admiration 
*'8f  every  creature  which  God  has  formed,  and  from  the  suminit 

*  bf  this  observatory  of  delights  he  watched  the  causes  of  all 

*  things^  as  they  unfolded  themselves  to  him  under  living  forms, 

*  Among  the  beautiful  objects  of  nature,  he  selected  the  most 

*  lovely  ;  and,  in  the  forms  of  created  things,  he  sought  out;  with, 
**  aTdX)ur,  wTiatever  appeared  especially  captivating,  rising  from 
^  one  Beauty  to  another  as  by  a  ladder,  with  which  he  sealed  to 
♦"ihe  Highest  and  the  most  glorious/ 

"  Birds,  insects,  plants,  and  fishes  are  variously  regarded,  in 
d  culinary,  a  scientific,  a  picturesque,  or  k  poetictU  point  of 
view.  To  Francis  of  Assisi  they  wer^  friends,  kinsmen,  and  even 
dlJtigi-egations-  Doves  were  his  especial  favourites.  He  gathered 
tfieiH  itito  his  convents,  laid  them  in  his  bosom,  taught  them  to 
eat  out  of  his  hand,  and  pleased  himself  with  talking  of  them  as 
so  niany  chaste  and  faithful  brethren  of  the  order.  Ih  the  lark 
vfHich  sprung  up.  before  his  feet,  he  saw  a  Mihorite  sister,  clad  in 
the  Franciscan  colour,  who,  like  a  true  Franciscan,  despised  the 
earfli,  and  soared  towards  heaven  with  thanksgivings  for  her  simple 
dffet  When  a  nest  of  those  birds  fought  for  the  food  he  brought 
tVSttiy  he  not  only  rebuked  their  inhumanity,  but  prophesied  their 
pftinfehinent.  His  own  voice  rose  with  that  of  the  nightingale 
ii*Wlral  vest)ers,  and  at  the  dose  of  their  joint  thanksgivings,  he 
'  prkised,  'and  fed,  and  blessed  his  felloW- worshipper.  *  My  dear 
*sfster^,'  he  exclaimed  to  some  starlings  who  chattered  round  hini 
afii'  hte  "preached,  *you  have  talked  long  enough,  it  is  ihy  turn 
*iiOw;  listen  to  the  word  of  your  Creator,  and  be  quiet.*  The' 
fhy  sernicfn  addressed  by  the  saint  t6  such  an  audience,  yet  lives 
iii' the  pages  of  his  great  biographer.  *My  little  brothers,'  if. 
bygati,^you  should  love  and  praise  the  Author  of  your  being, 

*  whorhas  clothed  ^on  with  plumage,  and  given  you  wings  with ' 

*  t^hicH  tfe  fly  where  you  will.  You  were  the  first  created  of  all 
*^rfiirials.  '  He  preserved  your  race  in  the  ark.  He  has  given 
*ttiDd'\)ure  Atmosphere  for  yout  dwelling-place.     You  sow  hot, 

*  neither  do  you  reap.      Without  any  care  of  your  own.  He 

*  gives  you  lofty  trees  to  build  your  nests  in,  and  watches  over 

*  yotir  ybungf.     Therefore  give  praise  to  your  bountiful  Creator.' 

The  well-known  instinct  by'which  irrational  animals  discover 
and  attach  theniseltes  to  their  rational  friends,  was  exhibited 
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whenever"  Francis  «ftme  ftbi-oaa.    The  Tflld  falecm  wheeled  and 

fluttered  round  him.    'The  leveret  sought  ratfaei  to  attract  tbkn 

otice.      ITie  half-frozen  bees  crawled  toMni'  in 

be  fed,     A  lamb  followed  him  eveti  into  tUe  tity. 

\  was  playfully  cherished   there  t>y  id.<it^t  'oL 

'  the  name  of  a  Minor  brother. 

Ell  incidents  became,  in  the  hands  of  his  Monkl^ 

I  many  miracles  fit  only  for  the  nursery.  -  Let  uh 

pbraid  them.    Without  apology,  as  without  iloubt, 

Malan,  in  the  year  1845,  and  from  the  city  of  Paris, 

it  when  Francis  addressed  his  feathered  eongre- 

^tion  they  stretched  out  their  necks  to  imbibe  his  precepts ; — 

that,  at  his  bidding,  the  starlings  ceased  to  chatter  while  he 

preached; — that,  in  fulfilment  of  his  predictions,  the  naaghty  larks 

died  miserably  \ — that  the  falcon  announced  to  him  in  the  moun— 

buns  the  hour  of  prayer,  though  with  gentler  voice  and  a.f&r^ier 

summons,  when  the  saint  wassick; — that  Jacoba  was  aroused  tci 

her  devotions  by  her  lamb  with  severe  punctuality  j^-that  an 

ovicidal  wolf,  being  rebuked  by  this  ecclesiastical  Orppcus  for  Ins 

eaffuivoTous  deeds,  placed  his  paw  in  the  hand  of  his  m,o)ij|;(^  m 

pledge  of  hii  future  good  behaviour,  and,  like  a  wolf  of  bonou^p 

never  more  indulged  himself  in  mutton.     Yet  M.  Chaviiil  de 

Malan  is  writing   a   learned,    and   an  eloquent  history  of  tbs 

monastic  orders.     Such  be  thy  gods,  O  Oxford !  I 

Iq  common  with  all  the  great  Thaumaturgists  of  the  Churdi 

of  Rome,  Francis  has  abstained  fromrecordinghisown  prodigies. 

He  was  too  honest  and  too  lowly.    No  man  could  less  be,  to  I^iai* 

self,  ^e  centre  of  bis  own  thoughts.    One  central  object  occupied 

them  all.     He  was  a  Pan-Ckristian.      He  saw  the  outer  world 

not  merely  thronged  with  emblems,  but  instinct  with  the  presence, 

of  the  Redeemer.  The  Iamb  he  fondled  was  the  Paschal  sacrifice. 

The  worm  he  guarded  from  injury,  was  '  the  worm,  and  no  man, 

*  the  outcast  of  the  people.'     The    very  stones  (on  whicJi  Jw 

y)  were  •  the  chief  corner-stone  *  of  the  pro- 

'ere  the  '  blossoms  of  the  stem  of  Jesse^  the 

iaddens  the  whole  earth.'     The  ox  and  tbe 

a  Christmas  festival,  which  be  gave  in  tlie 

:  his  death,  and  while  they  steadily  Me  thfe 

],  processions ofMinor  bretht«n,  and crowfis 

s,  listened  to  his  discourses  on  the  tmnger 

ilehero,  or  joined  with  him  in  soCTed  osrola 

on  the  nativity. 

Among  the  Opuscula  Sancti  Fraildsci  are  fonr  poems,  In 
which  tlie  same  mystic  spirit  e^ipands  Itself  glorimsly.  ft  must 
not,  indeed,  be  concealed  that  the  authenticity  of  these  canticles 
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lias  been  'enyeiaped  by  l)^  critics  in  f^  dulling  cloud  ofsceptidsm* 
The  oontroveiBy  is  not^it^utits  interest,  b^t  eould  be  made 
ifiteUigible  wjtbiii  no  narrow,  limits*  Suffice  it  then  to  say,  that 
b^ji^h  Tirab^qbi  and  Gingujene  acknowledge  without  hesitation 
the  {Ki^i^al claims. of  the  saint;  and  that  M.  Delecluse,  fifter  re- 
viewing all  the  evidence  with  judicial  impartiality  and  acumen, 
eo]|;0lfAd?s  thai  the  general  sense,  and  many  of  the  particular  ex- 
pressions are  his,  though,  in  the  lapse  of  so  many  ages^  the  style 
nuft^t.^have  drifted  far  away  from  the  original  structure,  into  a 
fc»p^^t.<mce  more  modern  and  more  ornate.  In  this  qualified 
sense. t^e  following  *  Canticum  Solis'  may  be  safely  read  as  the 
wofk'of  the  founder  of  the  Franciscan  order :— 

^  Aiti^umo  omnipotente  bon'.Signore>  tue  son  le  laude,  la  gloria,  )o 
h^soi^  -e  ogai  benedictione.  A  te  solo  se  confanno,  e  nuUo  homo  e  degno 
d^  i^poai^srU. 

,,,5:L^ydato  4ia  Dio  mio  Signore  con  tutte  le  creature,  specialmente  mes- 
tj&r  ip  Fra(re  Sole>  il  quale  giorna  e  illnmina  noi  per  lui.     E  alio  h  bello 
e,  rsdl^f^^e  con  grande  splendore  ;  de  te  Signore  porta  significazione. 
'. '[  Laudato  sia  mio  Signore,  per  Suora  Luna  e  per  le  stel)e  \  W  quale  in 
clfti  ftliai  formate  chiare  e  belle. 

''''ILiiitf^to  6ia  raio  Signore  per  Fratre  Vento  e  perl'Aire  e  NnTok  t 
«^^b'^  ognl  tempo,  per  le  quale,  dai  a  tutte  creature  eustentamento*   . 
"*^  <  Lti(i^t6  sia  mio  Signore  per  Suora  Acqua,  la  quale  k  mot^o  utile,  e 
hfilnil^  ^pir^tiosa,  e  ^asta. 

*  Laudato  sia  mio  Signore  per  Fratre  Fuocho,  per  lo  quale  tu  allumini 
br)iMltitd;  #  ello  4  hello,  e  jocondo,  e  robustissimo,  e  forte. 
i,  /LtSudi^o  sia  mio  Signore  per  nostra  Madre  Terra,  la  quale  ne  sostenta, 
'f^eie^%  e  prodcvce  diversi  frutti,-e  caloriti  6ori,  e  berbe. 
t ./  Laodati)  sia  mio  Signore  per  quelli  che  perdonano  perlo  tue  amorc,  e 
fiostenejno  infirmitade  e  tribulatione.  Beati  quelli  che  sostegnetanao  in 
pabei  che  de  te  Altissimo,  seranao  incoronati.' 

o'^ilifiptii^r  stanza  was  added  in  his  last  illness,  giving  thanks  for 
<rOW  stater  the  death  of  the  body,'  the  last  of  this  strange  cata- 
kig^ie  Qf  bis  kindred.  Protestant  reserve  and  English  gravity 
aKkejftirlnd  any  quotations  of  the  canticles  which  follow.  They 
IriJong-lo  that  anacreontic  psalmody,  in  which  Cupid  prompts 
tJlte  IwiOsr^ip  of  Psyche.  Such  a  combination  of  the  language 
irfr  Papbofly  with  th^  chaste  fervours  of  the  sanctuary,  can  never 
bb  fCiadkr^d  ^  tolerable  to  those  who  have  been  familiar  from 
their  childhpod  with  the  majestic  composure  of  the  Anglican 
m^a^i  Odf^  with  the  solengn  effusions  of  our  Scottish  church, 
evegr.tbo^b  leoii^nnniBnded  to  them  by  the  pathos  of  Thomas  a 
Kempis,  or  by  the  tenderness  of  Fenelon. 

Wfc^verflhalluiidprta^?  A!  collection  of  the  ft^qetipe  of  Francis, 
may  console  Wnselfupd^r  t^^  inevitable  result,  by  remembering 
fbut  be  ha^  felled  only  w^ere  Cicero  and  Bacon  ha4  failed  before 
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Jii^,  In  tb^  ^7i^i-coip^<}y  o£  lUe»  tl^e  «Kin^  in  e0i}|«on  U(ith  all 
Other  great  m^%i  ^casi^n^ly  «6^uine4  the  t^uskin^,  t)v>i|0li  iwit  90 
Dliuch  ^  JQin  in  tl^  difilogne  ^  to  k,eep  1^  the  by-pla)u  l}i3 
joDulariuestW^eof  the  kind  usually  di8tinguUbq4  a^  prfictioa), 
and  if  QQt  eminently  ludicroi^s,  were,  at  least,  v^ry  pr9g9^nt  jes^. 
3^)iold  bin^,  to  the  unutterable  ai^as^ement  pf  hi§  unwashed  s^d 
halfnak^  fraternity,  strutting  before  them,  on  hi^  return  froip 
X)aniiet,taf  in  a  tunio  of  the  finest  texture,  with  ^  hood  b^hiu^ 
ffashiopa^bly  reaching  to  his  middle,  and  a  broad  ^nd  rich  frill  4p 
iront  usurping  th^  fufiction  of  clerical  bands  ;-^his  head  tpss^d 
up  towards  the  sky — hi^  yoice  loud  and  imperious-r-and  hifi 
gait  like  that  of  a  d^ncing^master*  What  this  strange  pantoipun^ 
^ight  mpan  could  be  coi\jeptur^d  b}r  none  but  brother  Elja,  whose 
,  unsubdued  passion  for  dre^  had  b^eV  indulged  during  the  ab^^n^p 
of  the  ^  general  minister,'  and  who  now  saw  himself  thus  viljain*- 
ously  carioatuired  by  the  aid  of  his  own  finery*  With  his  serge 
eloak,  his  sandals,  and  his  cord,  Francis  resumed  his  wonteil 
gravity,  and  the  unlucky  Exquisite  was  degraded  on  the  spot 
from  his  charge  as  vicar-general;  On  the  refusal,  by  another 
brother,  of  obedience  to  his  chief,  a  grave  was  dug,  the  offender 
seated  uppght  in  it,  and  mould  cast  over  him  till  it  had  covered 
^his  should^r^.  *  Art  thou  dead  ? '  exclaimed  Francis  tp  the  bead, 
which  alone  remained  above  ground.  *  Completely,'  replied  the 
terriQed  monk,  *  Arise,  then,*  rejoined  the  saintj^  *  go  thy  ways^ 
'  and  remen^bcr  that  the  dead  never  resist  any  one. .  t^t  n^p 
^  have  dead,  not  living  followers.' 

These  gambols,  however,  were  as  unfrequent  as  they  are  xiQr 
oouth.  They  were  but  gleams  of  mirth,  passing  rapidly  across 
a  mind  far  more  oft^n  overcast  by  constitutional  sadness.  For 
though  faith  had  reversed  in  him  the  natural  springs  of  action, 
and  revealed  to  him  the  cheat  of  life,  and  peopled  his  imagina- 
tion with  many  bright  and  many  awful  forms,  yet  she  wa^  un- 
attended by  her  usual  handmaids,  Pes(ce  and  Hope.  With  p. 
heart  dead  to  selfish  delights  and  absorbed  in  holy  and  benevo- 
lent affections,  he  possessed  neither  present  serenity  nor  anticipate 
ed  joy.  Cheerless  and  unalluringis  the  image  of  Ffancis  of  Assisi; 
his  figure  gaunt  and  wasted,  bis  counlenanoe  furrowed  with  ca^e, 
lis  soul  hurried  from  one  excitement  to  another*  incapable, of 
study,  incapable  of  lepose,  forming  attaqbm^nts  but  to  \^^fn 
.  their  fragility,  conquering  difficulties  but  to  prpve  th^  vanity  <}f 
conquest,  living  but  to  consolidate  his  Order  of  Minpr  brethren, 
and  yet  haunted  by  constant  forebodings  of  their  rapid  degeneracy. 
.  Under  the  pressure  of  such  solicitudes^  and  of  premature  disease, 
he  indulged  his  natural  melancholy,  (his  only  self-iodulge^c^s) 
and  gave  way  to  tears  till  his  eyesight  had  almost  wholly  failfi41lim« 
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To  his  wondering  diseiples^  these  nattiTal  results  of  low  diet, 
scanty  dresS)  and  ceaseleas  fatigue  on  soeh  a  tetnperament,  appear- 
ed as  so  many  prodigies  of  grac««  jBut  the  aamiration  was  not 
reciprocal,  He  saw,  and  vehemently  reprored  their  faults. 
Whbh  of  them  should  be  the  gfreatest»  was  debatcfd  among  the 
Minor  brethren,  as  once  among  a  more  illustrious  fraternity;  and, 
in  imitation  of  him  who  washed  the  feet  of  the  aspiring  fisher- 
men of  Galilee,  Fi^ancis  abdicated  the  government  of  the  Order, 
and  became  himself  nothing  more  than  a  Minor  brother.  Which 
of  them  should  gather  in  the  greatest  number  of  female  proselytes, 
and  superintend  their  convents,  was  another  competition  which  he 
watched*  with  yet  severer  anxiety.  His  own  abduetion  of  Clara 
from  her  father's  house,  he  had  learned  to  regard  as  a  sublime 
departure  from  rules  which  other  zealots  would  do  well  to  observe^ 
^  Alas  ! '  he  exclaimed  ^  at  the  moment  when  God  forbade  us 
^  wives,  Satan  has,  I  fear,  svren  us  sisters.'  Which  of  them 
would  build  the  most  splenaid  monasteries,  was  vet  another  ri^ 
valry  in  which  he  foresaw  their  approaching  decline.       *  Now^' 

*  he  saidi  ^  it  is  who  shall  erect  the  finest  rehgious  edifices.  The 
^  time  is  coming  when  others  of  us  shall  bmld  mansions  fit  fo^ 
^  the  great  and  noble  of  the  earth.  Itich  and  beautiful  will  b^ 
^  the  dress  of  those  architects !      Well  I  if  our  brethren  may  but 

*  escape  mortal  sin,  let  us  be  satisfied.'  Which  of  them  should 
first  win  the  favour  of  ecclesiastical  patrons,  was  an  enquiry 
which  their  protector^  Ugolino,  had  suggested;  but  the  rising  am- 
bition was  energetically  denounced  by  their  prophet  Francis,  in 
fervent  and  pro^etic  warnings  which  may  be  read  among  his  yet 
extant  predictions. 

Saints  and  Satirists^  of  a  day  but  little  remote  from  b^s  own» 
emulate  each  other  in  recording  the  accomplishment  of  these 
dark  forebodings*  At  the  distance  of  but  thirty  years  from  the 
death  of  the  founder,  we  find  Bonaventura,  the  greatest  of  hia 
successors  in  the  government  of  the  Order,  thus  addressing  hi^ 
provincial  minister  : — ^  The  indolence  of  our  brethren  is  laying 
^open  the  path  to  every  vice.  They  are  immersed  in  carnal 
Tepose.  They  roam  up  and  down  every  where,  bnrthening  everyj 
place  to  which  they  come»  So  importunate  are  their  demands,, 
and  such  their  rapacity,  that  it  has  become  no  less  terrible  ta 
fall  m  with  them  than  with  so  many  robbers.  So  sumptuous 
is  the  structure  of  their  magnificent  buildings  as  to  bring  m 
all  into  discredit.  So  frequently  are  they  involved  in  those 
culpable. intimacies  which  our  rule  prohibits,  that  suspicion, 
seaadal,  and  reproach  have  been  excited  against  us.'  Listen 
again  to  the  ardent  admirer,  of  Francis  in  the  22d  book  of  the 
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r        ;.  ,       TJian  w*hne  an  oftk  may  brjn^itj5f^uU;,tp;h^t;hi|  j,^ff./,.,    > 
'  \Pefer  tegaii  bis  convent  without  gold       ^         ...,,»  ;.;   ,}jj,  ;  ^ 
Or  silver, — I  built  mine  bj  prayer  and  fast  j—p  ,     ^       j. 
Humility  for  Francis  won  a  fold,  "^  ^ ' 

If  thou  reflect  how  each  began,  then  view 

To  what  an  end  doth  such  beginning  lead, 
iThourt  see  the  white  assume  the  darkest  hue. 

Jf»rdan  driven  backward, — and  the  sea,  that  fled  '" 

At  God*s  command,  were  miracles  indeed         * 
Greater  than  those  here  fteedful."—  t    -  \ 

The  Franciscan  Order  has,  however,  not  only  survivBd  the 
denitmnations  of  Bonaventura  and   of  Dante-^the    banter  <^f 
Erasmus — the  broader  scoflTs  of  *  The  Letters  of  some   Obsicurei 
Men' — the  invectives  of   WicliflF  and    Luther-^the   taunts  erf 
Milton — the  contemptuous  equity  of  Bayle — and  the  eloquetfce^* 
the  wit,  the  scorn,  and  the  resentment  of  half  the  iperkfoi  £a^h 
r<>pe ;  but  has  outlived  the  egregious  crimes  ^nd  foliies  of  its'irwft^ 
degenerate  sons,  and  after  six  centuries  still  lives  'sxtA  Aonmh^s 
a  boajst^f  the  Papal,  and  a  problem  for  the  Protestaoit 'wotkU' 
What  18 the  principle  of  this  protracted  vitality?  '  Whenbe^b^? 
buoyaney,  which,  amidst  so  many  storms  and  wrecks,  h^A  so' 
long  sustained  the  institute  of  the  unlearned,  half-^crazy^  fu^ive 
from  the  counting-house  at  Assisi?  •  m^. 

Not  even  the  idolaters  of  his  name  ascribe  to'  hhn  mxvf-  ^to^ 
found  foresight,  or  intuitive  geuius,  or  bold  originality  of  thofoght. 
The  eloquence  for  which  he  was  renowned  was  no  ignited  logitr,' 
but  a  burst  of  contagious  emotion,  guided  by  no  art,  fed  hy  Wf 
stores  of  knowledge,  and  directed  by  no  intellectual  jn-oWess; 
the  voice  of  a  herald  still  repeating  the  same  impressive  tidings,' 
not  the  address  of  an  orator  subjugating  at  once  the  rationtil  and- 
the  sensitive  faculties  of  his  audience.  He  was  rather  the  compiler 
than  the  inventor  of  the  Franciscan  code ;  and  as-  a  leg;islator  id' 
famous  for  only  two  novelties  -*  the  vow  of  absoliite  poverty, 
which  was  made  but  to  be  broken  ;  and  the  reconcilement  of  '^be^ 
religious  with  the  secular  state  in  his  Order  of  Penitence' 3  iJ^hioh 
died  ajway  with  the  feudal  oppressions  and  the  social  exigencifs 
which,  at  first,  sustained  and  nourished  it.  '       .  \ 

Coasidered  only  as  a  part  of  the  general  system  of  Mtonastieidm, 
the  success  of  the  Franciscan  rule  is,  however,  readily  expiieable;' 
Men  beoome  monks  and  women  nuns,  sometimes  froar  vulgar 
moiives'-^iiieh  as  £nhi6n,  the  desire  of  mutual  support,  the  want' 
of  a  maiotenance,  inaptitude  for  morr  abdve  duties^  satiety  of  the 
pleasures  of  life,  or  ^isgttst  at  'itS'  disappcMntments^  parental 
authority,  family  convenience,  or  the  like  ; — sonietimes  from- 
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superstitious  fancies,  i^dfeli  iisUlie  Stipp6sed  satictity  of  certain 
relics,  or  the  expiatory  Valtie  bf  som*  patticular  ceremonial ; — 
sometimes  frbm  nobler  inipulses;  Such  as  the  conviction  that  such 
solitude  is  essential  to  the  purity  of  the  soul  of  the  recluse,  or 
to  the  usefulness  of  his  life  ; — ^^but  always,  ia  some  <legree,  from 
other  causes  of  still  deeper  root  and  far  wider  expansion*  Such 
are,  the  servile  spirit,  which  desires  to  abdicate  the  burden  of  free- 
will and  the  responsibilities  of  free  agency  t — and  the  feeble 
spirit,  which  can  stand  erect,  and  make  progress,  only  when  sus- 
tained by  the  pressure  and  the  impulse  of  a  crowd ; — and  the 
wavering  spirit,  which  takes  reTuge  from  the  pains  bf  doubt  in 
the?  contagion  of  monastic  una-nimity.'  ..     i      •  ^ 

Neitheris  the  success  of  the  Franciscan  institute,  if  viewed  asdis* 
tisKSt  frtoi|tll  t>ther  conventual  orders,  involved  in  any  real  obscta- 
r9by.  •  So  reiterated,  indeed,  and  so  just  have  been  the  assaults 
on  th«  Mendicant  Friars,  that  we  usually  forget  that,  till  the 
dayi  of  Martin  Luther,  the  Church  had  never  seen  so  great  and' 
eifeotual  a  reform  as  theirs.  During  nearly  two  centuries,  Francis* 
apd'btar  spiritual  descendants,  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  dhveted' 
the'twt)  great  engines  of  the  Christian  warfare-*-lihe  Missionanid 
tbd'Pulpit*  Nothing  in  the  histories  of  Wesley  or  of  WhitfieJdJ 
caa  be^comipared  with  the  enthusiasm  which  every  where  wel^ 
comeA  tfaem^  or  wdth  the  immediate  and  visible  resuks  <>f  then 
labours,  [n  an  age  of  oligarehal  tyranny  they  wer^'  tSbe 
pnHec^ons  o£  the  weak ;  in  an  age  of  ignorance  the  in^rnc- 
tord  of  mankind ;  and  in  an.  age  of  profligacy  the  scerif  vin<^ 
dicators  of  the  holiness  of  the  sacerdotal  character,  and  the 
vktues  of  domestic  life^  While  other  religious  societies  \^th*« 
drew  fiKMn  the  world,  they  entered,  studied,  and  traversed  it. 
Tbfj  were  followed  by  the  wretched,  the  illiterate,  and  the  ob- 
store,  .tbfOttgh  whom,  from  the  first,  the  Church  has  been  chiefly 
replientflhed^  but  not  by  them  only.  In  every  part  of  Europe^ 
the  dcfa,  Ibe  pow/sriiil,  and  the  learned,  were  found  among  their 
proselytes.  In  our  own  land,  Duns  Scotus,  Alexander  Hales,. 
Bobett  Grost^e,  and  Roger  Bacon,  lent  to  this  new  Christian 
cdnfi^deracy  the  lustre  and  the  authority  of  their  names;  And 
ereD:wben,  by  >4^&  natural  descent  of  corruption,  it  'had'&llen 
into  well-deserved  contumdy,  the  mis^sion  and  thepuipit,  and 
tb«- traiditiKNi'<^f  the  great  men  by  whom  it  was  eriginalty  tofgaaised 
and'ttortijired,  were  suffictent  to  arrest  the  progress  of  decay,  and 
to  :t)ideem(f6r  the  Fvamciscan  Order  a  permanent  -and  a  con- 
spiouoiifl  station  among  tbe  ^  Princedoms,  Dominations^  Pow^ers,' 
whieh  hold  their  appointed' rank 'and  perform  their  appropriate 
oflBces  in.  the  greait  spiritaal.  dynasty  •  of  JR;ome» 
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*  Jhe  tragedy  of  Hamlet,  leaving  out  the  character  of  the  Prince 
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Qf  Depmaiki.  tbe  hjbf  rapby  of  ToreBnet  vfiA  the  ezc«p4kMi  of 
his  vara ;  may,  perhaps,  be  but  inadequate  images  of  a  life  of 
Saint  Francis,  omitting  all  notice  of  the  doctrines  he  taught^ 
and  excluding  any  account  of  the  influence  of  his  theology  oa 
himself  or  his  contemporaries,  and  on  the  generations  which  hav^ 
sucoeeded  him.  This,  however,  is  not  a  orography,  but  a  rapicl 
sketch  put  forth  by  secular  men  to  secular  readers.  It  woul4 
be  indecorous  to  suppose  that  our  profound  divines,  Scottish  or 
English,  would  waste  the  midnight  oil  over  so  slight  an  attempt 
as  this  to  revive  the  memory  of  a  once  famous  Father  of  th^ 
Church,  now  fallen  into  unmerited  neglect  and  indi^criminat6 
opprobrium  among  us.  Yet  if,  indeed,  any  student  of  Jewell 
or  of  Knox  should  so  far  descend  from  his  Bodleian  eminences  as 
to  cast  a  hasty  glance  over  these  lines,  let  him  heartily  censnr^ 
if  he  will,  then  supply  their  too  palpable  omissions*  Let  him  writ# 
the  complete  story  of  Saint  Francis,  and  estimate  impartially  hi^ 
acts,  his  opinions,  bis  character,  and  his  labours ;  and  be  will  hav^ 
written  one  important  chapter  of  a  History  of  tbe  Monastic 
Orders,  and  will  have  contributed  to  supply  one  great  deficieney 
in  the  ecclesiastical  literature  of  the  Protestant  world. 


AfiTt  II. —  The  fV&rks  of  Beaumont  and  Fidcber;  the  Text  formed 
from  a  new  collaiion  of  the  early  editions:  wkh  Notes  and  d 
Biographical  Memoir.  By  the  Rev.  Albxander  Dycb.  11 
vols*  8vo.     London :  1843-1846. 

r\t  the  beautiful  though  faulty  works  which  compose  these 
^^  volumes,  a  considerable  number  were  thefmit  of  one  of  those 
singular  literary  Partnerships,  which,  hardly  known  in  any  dd^ 
partment  of  poetical  art  except  the  drama,  have  repeatedly  been 
formed  by  dramatic  poets  both  in  our  own  country  and  elsewh^e; 
The  old  £nglish  drama  abounds  with  examples.  None  of  thes^ 
alliances,  however,  was  so  steadfast,  none  so  successful,  nonesq 
evidently  prompted  by  ^consimility  of  genius,'  as  that  which  has, 
by  a  consent  almost  imiversal,  elevated  the  inseparable  name^ 
of  the  two  friends,  Francis  Beaumont  and  John  Fletcher,  to  a 
place  in  our  dramatic  literature  second  only  to  that  of  the  on^  un- 
approachable master  of  the  art 

in  regard  to  tbe  personal  history  of  the  two  poet^,  all  that  is 
known  scarcely  suffices  to  do  more  than  excite  a  vain  curiosity. 
Bat  few  facts  have  been  collected  "which  have  any  Interest  in 
themselves,  or  any  value  as  the  groundwork  of  critical  speculation. 
The  principal  of  these  relate  to  the  family  history  of  both.  ^ 

Among  the  western  hills  of  Leicestershire,  there  has  latelv 
been  erected  a  monastery,  whieb^  inhaibiied  by  tHirly  or  fcnrty 


Ci«t6f4ia{|  m^ttlwi  emlfm  faock  o^t  tbonfhte  from  the  hm 
:w<^  pf  man^footurea  by  wbicb  U  is  sunrpunded^  to  the  aotiqiur 
.l^ifyp^.the.  pQQtry  of  the  middle  ages.  SimUar  reflectioiifi  me 
.{^oniptdd  by; another  scene,  situated  about  a  mile  from  tim 
^49pder9.  ^bey  of  3aiat  Bernard*  In  the  midst  of  a  little  vai- 
leys  on  a  meadow  beside  a  dashing  brook^  is  to  be  seen  at  the 
present  day  a  group  of  ivy-mantled  ruins.  There,  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  a  pious  lady  founded  an  Augustinian  nun« 
nery^  in  honour  of  Saint  Mary  and  tbe  blessed  Trinity.  Con- 
fiscated on  the  suppression  of  the  religious  houses  at  the  Rcr 
formation,  the  priory  of  Gracedieu  and  its  demesfie  were  acquired 
by  John  BeauiAontt  a  lawyer  of  old  family.  He  afterwards 
became  Master  of  the  Bolls ;  but  was  soon  charged  with  cor- 
ruption, disgraced,  and  deprived  of  his  estates.  His  widow 
jrpcQv^r^d  from  the  wreck  of  his  fortunes  the  manor  of  wl^ofa 
})fl  had  dispossessed  the  nuns  of  Lady  Roesia  de  Verdun.  Har 
9^n  Francis,  distinguishing  himself  in  his  father's  profession, 
^9«jjippoiatfid  one  of  the  Justices  of  tbe  Common  Fleas,  and  r^^ 
9<liHe4  kqigbtbood  from  the  bauds  of  Queen  Eliaabetb.  He  is 
spoken  of  as  a  ^  gPftv^t  learned,  and  reverend  judge,'  He  married 
3  lady  of  the  family  of  Pierrepoiot  in  Nottinghamshire ;  froi^i 
which  long  afterwards  came  the  sprightly  Lady  Mary  Wortley 
J^ofltague^ 

Of  Judge  Beaumont's  three  sons,  the  eldest  died  yqung.  JobQ» 
tl^e  sepond,  inherited  the  estates,  and  obtained  a  baropfstoy.  Sir 
John  Beaumont  was  a  man  of  reflection,  taste>  and  feeling.  In 
right  of  bis  <  Bosworth  Field,'  and  other  poems,  he  is  remembered 
amwg  oar  minor  poets,  and  among  the  earliest  impr^^vers  of 
English  heroic  verse.  Tbe  third  son,  Francis  BEAyHo^T,  wa^ 
bprn  at  Gracedieu,  probably  in  the  year  1583.  The  family  of 
Gracedieu  did  not  comprise  the  only  men  of  genius  of  the  nam^. 
Among  their  kinsmen  the.  Beaumonts  of  Coleorton,  ^e  find,  in 
tb^  seventeenth  century,  Dr  Joseph  Beaumont,  a  poe^  from  whom 
Ppp^  did  not  disdain  to  borrow  wisely ;  and,  in  pur  own  time,  this 
braach  of  the  ancient  stock  has  been  represented  by  one  pf  tbe  ifio^t 
accomplished  gentlemen  of  any  age — the  late  Sir  George  B^au- 
moAt,  himself  a  pleasing  artist,  and  thp  generous  friend  of  artists 
and  of  poets* 

The  birth-place  of  Frauds  Beaumont  wap  a  fit  nursery  foj  the 
boyhood  of  a  poet  The  spot  itself  is  sUU  beautiful :  the  regipn 
in  which  It  lies  was  then  .sylvan  and  romaotip.  Chafu  wopd  For^t, 
on  the  edge  of  which  Graoedieu  stands,  w^in  the  ^ioUeent)^  cex^ 
tury  a  thickly  wooded  ehasQ.  ]>rayton  indeeds  not,  Ipfig  after- 
wards, lameated  that  the^  high^palmed  har(s  wef($  fle4  aud  tl^ 
dryads  dead  with  the  oaks  they  had  ioh^bjted*^  .  I^ye^  lor  hjnb 
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liowereti^  (ti^^^ef^'yur^ Ih^  Mfeftl df ta fcr^t t  dndabMft the  vifery 
ttttie^^fcefii  lift  *  Poiy^flfeioto  1^  was  cOftpofefedy  j)Ish»p' Corbet  and 
Htj;  IWldw-Wirritert  lifet  th«*f  #ay  attong'  its  rodHjr  >|^ad€«. 
Wdrdswortb,  the  intliiiafte  fiiend  of  thfe  late  Srr^iSeorj^  'Braa- 
m(^nt,^fta9  isiticfe  tevited  its  poetical  renown  in  vninseriptioa 
rtmindihg^  us,  that —  . .   i  . . . 

J    ,         *  There,  on  the  margin  of  a  streamlet  wild, 

Did  t^rancis  Beaumont  sport,  an  eager  child  ; '  '  '  ;•' 

There,  under  shadow  of  the  neighbouring  rocks;    '  ' 

^'  '       "     '  'Sang  youthful  tales  of  shepherds  and  their  floeks  j  "  '    • 

'      '     Unconscious  prelude  to  heroic  thetnesi  .  ^1.1 - 

H^art'breaking  tears,' and  melancholy  dreams  -     t.      .  ;^  t' 

H' <  i'           Of  sii^ted  lov«,  and  scorn,  and  jealous  rage,  .     >    < 

t  l-i  f     /'     With  which  his  genius  shook  the  buskin*d 4t9ge<'  .  .•,    . 

Bot  th^  earliest  breathings  of  nature  upon  the  poetic  heftrt  do 
tt6t  generallyawaken  a  sound  which  is  their  own  echo*  Theyotoi^ 
poet  is  for  a  time  a  mocking-bird.  Beaumont's  earliest  known 
^wo^k,  published  when  he  was  certainly  less  than .^eventdenymn'of 
age,  was  the  *  SalmacisandHermaphroditus,'apoemdf]nn]ptaHiU- 
dred' heroic  lines.  In  this  boyish  piec^  the  voluptuoosfeketeii  «€ 
ihb  Metamorphoses' is  worked  up  into  a  minutely  touched  ai^tnrei^ 
coloured  ^victure.  The  fancy  which  it  unquestionably  lexhibits, 
is  expended  on  mythological  inventions,  ingenious  iikethose'bf 
thiE^r  prototype,  and  eyen  more  artificial.  There  emerges  in  it 
little,  if  atiy  thing,  of  original  observation  of  external  nature.  >  But 
the  scenes,  amid  which  his  early  youth  was  past,  w<ei<e  sedretly 
Aburfshing  the  sympathies  which  afterwards  flowed  out  nfith  imag^Ki' 
native  fulness  upon  the  world  of  human  action  aild  pOSsidn :  nor 
did  those  scenes  pass  away  without  leaving  images  whieh  wiere 
afterwards  enlarged  and  coloured  into  richer  kmdsefqiyedin  unfaidiDg 
•Versel. 

The  <  Salmacrs,'  and  an  equally  free  imitation  of  the  ^  Belmedy 
^  of  Love,'  are  our  chief  or  only  means  of  estimating  the  influence 
exerted  on  his  mind  by  his  academical  education.  He  beeamea 
gfentleman  commoner  of  Broadgates  Hall  in  Oxford;  when  ke 
ivas  about  twelve  years  old :  but  he  seems  to  have  resided  tbece 
only  a  short  time;  and  he  was  certainly  too  yocing  to  have  redeilred 
from  it  any  deep  impression,  in  the  classical  -studies)  lof-tbe 
{>laee,  in  the  more  home-sprung  learning  of  Camdeni  wkokad 
lived  within  the  same  walls  a  generation  before, or  in  the  piiritehism 
and  patriotism  of  Pym,  who  was  his  college-oonttemporary.  The 
Inner  Temple,  where  he  entered  while  *sltll  a  boy,  introduced 
him  to  new  companionships  of  a  nature  more  congenial  to  his 
own ;  and  we  now  approach  thesphielie  in*  Which  his  brief  exiatenoe 
was  destined  to  be  spent*  .  ^  - 


his*  vwtieaUtiBf-MponM£ii\iM^<^jsl'i^^9 
R.ihkeni  ^tetehet,  tUe  aon  of  «  vicsx  ii 
kuDsdf  St  Gaimbrldge,  end  been  Maa» 
Trasfbo-niDHtef  of  Rye,  where,  ia  I 
hU  tliird  son,  John  Fletcher  the  pc 
cliild  of  seven  years,  when  his  father^  m 

laid  the  fouDdajtiaa  of  his  future  fortunes  by  insulting  (he  unhappy 
Mary,QueeD  of  Scots,  upon  the  scaffold.  His  zealous  services  upon 
this  occasion,  his  courtly  manners,  his  handsome  person,  and  his 
intimacy  with  Burleigh,  concurred  in  recommending  him  to  the 
favour  of  the  maiden  queen.  Subject  to  certain  gimoniacal  sus- 
picions, he  soon  became  Bishop  of  Bristol.  Elizabeth,  delighting 
in  the  good  looks  of  her  comely  bishop,  had  found  fault  with  him 
6n  Dotliiig  his  beard  too  short :  '  whereas,  good  lady,'  wrot«  Har-i 
ipgtoii,  *  although  she  knew  it  not,  that  which  he  lukd  cyt  tooi 
f'short  was  his  bishopric,  not  his  beard.'  He  was  m^de,  siLCn 
eessire^  High  Almoner,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  and  m  l&Q5f- 
Otshop  of  Lndon.  A  widower  at  the  time  of  this  last  pron^otion, 
lie  iinradd  lately  married  the  very  recent  widow  of  a  Kentish  knight. 
Tlieqacea's  distaste  of  the  marriage  of  clergy  men  was  aggravated 
iii.'thiB  instance  by  the  doubtful  reputation  of  the  Wy.  Tha 
bislmp  was  Jaecordingly  suspended  from  his  functions  by  the 
primate,  and  forbidden  by  the  queen  to  appear  at  court.  A  partial 
ratloration  to  the  royal  favour  came  too  late  to  heal  the  wound 
which  public  disgrace  had  inflicted  upon  a  proud  and  worldly 
heanh  On  a  June  evening  in  1596,  as  he  sat  smoking  in  hi^ 
chair,  Biaht^  Fletcher  suddenly  fell  back  and  expired. 
:  -  He  left  eight  children  in  beggary ;  and  his  property  was  seized 
hy<tke  Exchequer,  in  satisfaction. of  official  debts  to  the  crown,. 
Intercession  was  made  for  the  orphans  by  his  brother  Dr  Giles 
Fletcher,  an  eminent  civilian,  diplomatist,  and  scholar,  and  faUier 
o£'the'twa  poets  Giles  and  Phineas.  The  family  had  a  still  more 
pomrEal  advocate  in  the  chivalrous  Essex,  prompted  by  Anthony 
fibcon,  brother  of  the  great  chancellor.  But  there  is  no  reason 
tobelieretlEit  the  government  relented. 

John-  Fletcher  had  at  twelve  years  of  age  been  admitted  a 
sioner  of  his  father's  college  at  Cambridge ;  where,  two  years 
n  &a  is  said  by  his  last  biographer  to  have  been  made  one  of 
the  £ible' clerks — an  ass^ton  which  not  improbably  involves 
some  mistake;  Bible  cjork  being  an  Oxford,  net  a  Cambridge 
titlev  Otf  his  university  studies  nothing  further  is  known.  At 
liis  father's  death  he  was  o&ly  in  his  seventeenth  year;  and  it 
can  hardly  be  doiibted^  that  this  .event  cast  him  loose  upon  the 
world. 
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liCftbing  6f  hfs  employtriefits  for  *<iitfe  yeatsr  aft^rward^  J  'rf(rf**WW 
and  tt^hen  he  first  b^catn^  connected  ^th  Beatimont.  The  bltf^fest 
date  at  which  theit  name^  occtnr  together  is  1607^  when  ^abh**6t 
them  coMrfbuted  a  copy  of  commendatory  verses  ttt  the  *F6*' 
of  Bert  Jonsfon.  To  the  same  year,  ot  1606,  is  also  assJ^n'etf 
Fletcher's  first  appearance  as  a  writer — the  first  at  least  of  wilidBf 
we  have  any  trace — in  the  indifferent  comedy  of  *  The  Wbma!r-i 
hater/  In  the  case  of  Fletcher,  therefore,  as  of  Shafcspcslte, 
several  years  of  early  life  are  unaccounted  for.  But,  since  Ldhdttn 
had  been  the  principal  home  of  his  boyhood  in  his  father's  lifetime,* 
there  can  be  little  doubt  of  its  being  the  place  whef e  we  ought 
to  look  for  him,  when  thrown  so  suddenly  by  his  fafh^t^af  death 
on  his  Own  resources.  This  was  the  age  when  the  theatres  v^f  e 
no  less  a  house  of  refdge  than  a  temple  of  fame  for  youthful 
poets :  and,  looking  at  Fletcher's  future  history,  we  cah  scardel^ 
be  mistaken  in  supposing^,  that  he  at  once  betook  himself  td  wrft- 
ing  for  the  theatres  to  earn  hJs  bread.  Without  patrhnoiiy  oi< 
profession,  he  would  be  driven  by  want  id  try  to  the  utmost  fhd 
fatal  facilityof  his  powers.  This  necessity,  wefeaf,  contintiddf  to' 
the  last.  The  rapidity  with  which  his  plays  appeared  after  thfe 
death  of  his  friend,  affords  strong  presumptive  evidence  of^hiaf 
Having  been  spurred  On  by  motives  more  pressing  than  the  d^Siref 
of  fame.  Proof  to  the  same  effect,  proof  of  hurry  in  composition,* 
is  afforded  by  the  imperfections  which  deform  so  many  of  his 
plays,  especially  the  later  ones.  *  Several  of  his  scenes,^  iSayS 
one  of  his  critics,  *  nay,  whole  acts,  must  have  been  writtenfwfth 
*  either  an  ill-filled  stomach,  or  an  ill-filled  head.'  :    ' 

Beaumont  was  differently  situated.  There  !s  no  reasfon  for 
supposinff  that  he  was  ever  poor.  Some  fortune,  mote  or  Ifess," 
came  to  him  from  his  eldest  brother.  He  married  into  a  go^d 
family ;  and,  as  has  justly  been  remarked,  he  had  another  Security 
against  indigence,  in  the  affection  of  his  Surviving  brother.  In- 
deed there  is  no  reason  for  questioning  that  Beaumont  had  !i6d6^^ 
Eendent  means,  except  an  imperfectly  vouched  account  bf  the 
istory  of  one  of  his  daughters. 

The  circumstances  of  Beaumont,  however,  are  Aiefly  linporf ant 
as  entitling  us  the  mfore  readily  to  believe,  that  the  literary  al- 
liance between  him  and  his  less  wealthy  friend  was  hot  6ne  bt 
those  joint  adventures.  So  common  In  that  time,  which  Were 
ordered  by  the  play-house  managers,  and  executed  for  daily  bread, 
by  starving  play- Wrights.  We  read,  in  the  diary  of  Philip  Hen- 
sfowe  and  elsewhere,  of  plays  which  were  produced  by  the  com- 
bined labour  of  two,  three,  four,  and  even  nv^  poets.  In  many 
such  cases,  the  undertaking  was  plainly  a  match  against  tiiiie. 
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*A  t^tnpCftaLTV  tl^enle  had.  to  be  c^tught  up  before  Ite  popularity 
^botild  vanisn ;  or  a  new  piece  bad  to  be  hurriedly  put  tog.etbery 
fn  prder  to  neutralize  the  attraction  of  some  similar  novelty  a<  Or 
tival  play-house*  The  task,  which  could  not  v^ithin  a  given  pe« 
nod  oe  performed  by  one  head,  might  easily-be  perCorined  by  two 
or  more.  To  miserable  demands  like  these,  most  of  the  dramatistt 
oi  that  age  (almost  all  of  them  needy  men,  and  some  of  them 
players  as  well  as  poets,)  lived  in  continual  slavery.  It  is  far 
Ironi  being  improbable  that  to  such  emergencies  we  owe  the  as<« 
sociation  of  Fletcher's  name,  in  works  still  extant,  with  those  of 
Jonson,  Middleton,  William  Rowley,  and  others.  His  co-ope- 
ration with  Massinger,  Field,  and  Daborne,  in  the  writing  of  a  play 
which  cannot  now  be  identified,  is  shown  by  the  sad  letter  of 
those  three  men  to  Henslowe,  the  date  of  which,  though  i^ot  ex- 
actly ascertainable,  must  have  preceded  Beaumont's  death.  In- 
deed, if  we  are  to  credit  assertions  made  not  long  after  the  fieiGts 
occurred,  poor  Massinger  was  Fletcher's  coadjutor,  even  in  several 
of  the  dramas  now  before  us :  but  at  the  same  time  Massinger's 
manner  is  too  unlike  Fletcher's  to  make  it  probable  that  they 
could  have  worked  together,  and  that  internal  evidence  should 
not  betray  the  fact. 

We  have,  in  shorl,  good  reason  for  believing,  that  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  Fletcher's  works  were  written  either  by  himself 
Slone,  or  in  conjunction  with  that  one  associate  who,  so  far  as  we 
knoW^  co-operated  with  none  but  him.  His  other  combinations 
were  casual  and  temporary ;  this  was  systematic  <and  long  con- 
tinued. A  union  so  singular,  and  so  difficult  to  maiatain,  can 
only  have  arisen  out  of  strong  personal  attachment,  and  fiom  the 
<ionsdousness  that  their  genius  also  was  akin.  In  truth  the  won- 
derful resemblance,  both  in  thought  and  in  expression,  which  pre- 
vkUs  throughout  their  works,  is  not  the  least  curious  riddle  which 
the  study  of  them  presents. 

'  Beaumont's  choice  of  Fletcher  must  have  been  entirely  free ;, 
nof  k  ^here  any  ground  for  conjecturing  otherwise  respecting 
Fletcher's,  choice  of  Beaumont,  Their  positions,  however,  must 
have  been  different  when  they  first  met.  In  1607,  Beaumont  could 
not  be  much  more  than  in  his  twenty-second  year;  while  Fletcher 
was  already  in  his  twenty-eighth.  It  is  allowable  to  figure  Flet- 
cher, the  orphan  son  of  the  bankrupt  prelate,  as  having  been 
engaged  for  several  years  in  struggling  against  difficulties  not 
ttnlike  those  that  probably  impeded  the  early  path  of  Shakspeare.' 
We  fnay  regard  him  as  already  in  some  measure  a  practised  dra- 
matic artist ;  we  may  believe  him  to  have  owed  to  the  severe 
trailing  through  which  he  had  been  compelled  to  pass»  no  mean 
portion  of  that  readiness,  both  in  composition  and  in  speech,  for 
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whicli  he  was  extolled  by  Jiii9  iBO»t  ifilellirait  contemporarieB* 
JBeaumont)  on  the  other  hand»  born  under  a  happier  star,  presents 
himself  to^  our  imagination  as  a  votary  of  art,  who  practises 
it  because  he  loves  it,  and  who,  younger  and  less  ejcperienced  than 
his  friend,  but  more  .reflective  and  more  precocious,  might  bring 
into  contribution,  from  the  earliest  period  of  their  union,  the  very 
faculties  in  which  his  comrade  would  have  been  found  wanting, 
if  he  had  continued  to  work  alone.  But  we  must  not  go  on 
guessing. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  poets  of 
England  were  almost  all  dramatists.  The  fifteen  or  twenty  years 
preceding  had  witnessed  the  rise  of  the  English  drama  to  a  height 
which  could  not  be  surpassed ;  but  further  eiforts  continued  to  be 
made,  and  new  aspirants  crowded  into  the  ranks.  In  those  days, 
it  must  be  remembered,  the  writing  of  a  play  for  the  closet  was 
never  dreamt  of]  at  least  by  none  except  the  eccentric  Earl  of 
Stirling.  Every  dramatic  poet  wrote  for  the  stage ;  each  play 
being  usually  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  theatres,  the  printing  of 
it  was  necessarily  delayed  in  order  to  preserve  the  monopoly  of 
it  to  the  players ;  and,  in  very  many  instances,  the  printing  was^ 
postponed  till  the  work  was  irretrievably  lost.  The  poets  were 
thus  brought  into  close  relation  with  the  actors ;  several  of  them, 
such  as  Jonson,  Massinger,  and  Field,  were  actors  themselves  ; 
and,  although  it  is  clearly  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  Fletcher 
ever  trode  the  stage,  yet  the  character  and  position  of  the  thea« 
trical  companies,  and  the  estimation  in  which  theatrical  amuse- 
ments were  held,  must  have  been  points  of  infinite  importance  to 
him  and  his  friend. 

The  stage,  which  had  been  despised  even  by  literary  men  when 
Shakspeare  was  a  youth,  was  now  the  favourite  both  of  the  aris* 
tocracy  and  of  the  people.  In  consequence  of  the  favour  shown  to 
it,  its  exhibitions  were  invested  with  a  pomp,  which,  rude  doubt- 
less, according  to  modern  notions,  yet  far  exceeded  what  we 
should  expect,  or  can  indeed  easily  believe*  Neither  in  the  buildings 
nor  in  the  scenery,  did  there  exist  the  vastness  and  splendour 
which  are  among  the  prodigies  of  more  recent  times ;  becoming 
more  and  more  gorgeous,  as  the  literary  glory  of  pur  represen- 
tations has  declined.  But  the  researches  of  dramatic  antiquaries 
have  lately  shown,  that  on  the  Wardrobe  of  the  leading  theatrical 
companies  there  was  then  lavished  an  expense  which  is  startling 
even  to  modern  ears,  and  which  could  not  have  been  incurred, 
had  not  a  theatre  been  a  more  profitable  investment  than  it  ap* 
pears  to  be  at  present  There  were  then,  as  now,  many  actors 
who  were  needy  and  despised,  on  account  either  of  want  of  pru- 
dence or  want  of  talent.     But,  notwithstanding  the  frowns  of  the 


t94Mk  (MiiiliM|i|g«  mA^litiiiftl  j«ftkm^ti  wi<ll  asvUh'Nfigivuft 

fie4>«v4nul)i^iiv««hitp^pov<^  ijOMffqaire^  a' cf^iKfeMe  ^^pt^iAtitihi  in 

^acai€<yiK*i/rJiitftg  ^Bweftotow  hadfa  resp6«UbkmYMlf«i(^>eeted*i  Md^ 

«iatftja^>«edratl)rib0en  Bhown,  tSMveweri^  %6jat)  ^^e^^bf  is^bti^ 

jj^oi^^ncte^  JwhoUlred' wisely  and  died  w^d  .  -  >.;  i  ^ 

-^    ij^bore /ally  .th^ei  were  -two  men,  aotort  und 'piroplftetoM  of 

theatres,  who  had  vindicated  for  themselves  a  place  coasid^Htibty 

Jabojwthtfir.sfaliofn)  and  whose  conduct  and  suco^ss-bad  done  as 

m^ch  aft^MSiflinee beai fdone  by  the  faasily  of-  Kemblei  to  ^kvale 

^fui  4U{>|ioii4he  charter  of  their  eaUtag;    The  one'  iiad  no  clifim 

>|o  litoiary  distinction ;  but  he  was  the  first  tragic'aetor  of* Ihe 

ic|^i;^And,  abou<»  the  time  when  our  two  poets  appeared^  he  had 

«gi^aed.a  gaeat-fpart>o£the  large  iortone,  whicbs  being  a  eMMiess 

tgpQM^lhc^aftenvards  devoted  to^  pmblic  ebarity*     This  w«f  Edward 

^iil}e]iii#,the  fouaderof  the  college  of  ^  God's  Gift' at  Dolwich. 

iil^jfiiaiWpe  <xf  the  other  of  the  two  players  was  Ugher  still.'  *Ppo« 

'ifessiofHiUtyiVfi^rdedv  they  were^  as  we  should  now  phrase  it^  rival 

«IMqfi9Sni^  but)  hath  .were  pvudenti  both  were  kindly,  and'  thet^ 

AoatfgMti&iogi  proofa  of  an  interdiaage  of  good  ofiBces  between 

.  Akfili^.  Quof  Iktle  anecdote,  recovered  but  lately, ^beltags  ahnost 

i0t ib«(irdity  yeior  in  which  Beaumont  became  known  as  adrama- 

itJAtL*:  AUcyn  'briagiabeent  in  the  country  on  a  stroliiiig  *exc«i»* 

.Wit|,(atjseitime>wh^n  the  tlieatres  in  London  were  shut  by  reason 

4l£itiM  plngua^'hts  wife  receives  in  town  a  visit  ifrcHn  ^a*  pretiy 

JiyMlh^iaf^c  handsome  in  apparel,^  who  assumes  an 'aristocratic 

pame,  asks  for  a  loan  of  ten  pounds,  and  asserts  ;that  -he  is  known 

.b)|ll  Uh.J^t iMUey^ hdA  to  the  other  great  theatrical. manager. 

^ife^;AU^Qi^)Wbev  aa  the  step-f daughtei:  of  old  Philip  Henslowe, 

i$ai4^]0ei^md  te^o^omy  and.  caution^  declines  to  comply'  with 

i^^^mj^d  ,till  the  refeceoce.  diall  have  been  verified  i  and  the 

^otba^f  maimger^^oa  being  appealed  toy  declares  that  he  knew 

t^j^dt^pU^Wit  OttW'by  haiHlAg  heard  that  he  was  a  rogue,  and 'is 

^sijl(ithe<  mw^ey.'had  not  been^iven  I     The  . impostor  does  mot 

§glQiA-^hp\Y  hin^elf ;  and  Joan  AUeyn,  in  her  next  letter  to  her 

lMil^%^  eKultingly  tells  him  the  atory>.     Her  fnendiy  .adviser 

)¥f^,a{P$^W>n:of  whom  we  are  accustomed  to  think  as  discharging 

l^h^  (duties  »to  humanity  than  detecting  swindlers.     She  de« 

s^ili>§9.hi<n  as.  \  Mr^'Sl)akspeare>of  the  G&be/     Not  long  after- 

waf4^  Shakspeare^JretiBed  to  his  native  tomxt^  to  enjoy,  dmlng  the 

too  ^boirfe  eveniogiof this. day Sy  the  fortune  which  enlii)leiL*him  to 

leave.  1^11  ;qbildjr4eA  ^a.station  aiQre> worthy  of  tfaieirr  ancient  lioo* 

age  than  Qlti^t  c^Uijng^  £ioxnr  wJbich  be^eiversin  hia»soniiet8  must 

grieve  (o  tbiti]^  t^t  Imsemetunes  .bitterly  reviolted*    To  his  pro« 
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ffisAm  9M  to  hk  w^dly  pmdaoof  he  owed  Jbi^  iwoftltb  r  if  b^  had 
Wn  m^ri^ly.a  grei^  g^piua*  ami  not  aW  a  man  «f  b«Aimfta#  (gifto 
BinQQ  «gmQ  iiniM  iatbe.  pensoiL  of  Sir  Walteir  Seott»)  b«  iioght 
il»ay^  pitted  like  Jop9PP»;.or  atarved  like  Maasiiigier.  We  cafi 
p^ar^^^iy  ovieiv^timaU  tbe  ftiQilitiea^  >«liioh  lus  easy,  ciream^iaaeesi 
ip  ti^e  l4Jtt?i7.1)§lf^;fai8  life,  must  hs^Y&affordedbim  far  ike.  jeompo** 
sition  and  eiaboratiQp  of  bis  greateat  worIui.>  But^  ia  ooier  duly 
ttQ  eatimiftta  "^hat  .wa  ai¥e  Im^  wa  jnust  also  recplLeet  Ahat.  his 
g^tiius  Was  now  and  aftef  wards  the  animating  prindpla  of  iht 
dramaj  ^a^  of  the  stage  ;<  and.that  had  he  not  'written  ^  Hamlet/ 

*  and  ^  JUear/  and  his  ^^todcal^Plays^the  English  theatres  might 
h^ye  cKmtiaiued  to  be  amece  school  of  popular  buffoonery » imi» 
|;9ition^  and  bombast.- 

Aboi^t  the  year  16^7)  the  old  English  draina  may  be  said  to 
}wf&  bi^B  in  the  last  month  of  its  brief  but  Tesplendenft  aummei^ 
Those  I  goi^eous  plants  which  sprang  up  in  natural  iuxszi^oice^ 
u&der  the  influence  of  the  warm  sun  and  the  free  air,  ware  still, 
d«y  by  day^  bursting  into  flower.  Their  time^  however,  was  all 
but  oyer ;  the  field  iwaa  beginning  tabe  obvered,  more  and  vmere 
tbiekly,  by  the  Autumnal  growth  whieh  is  the  fruit  of  aftifioifi 
fiuUivatioB  ^and  noxious  weeds,  tiiough  as  yet  hardly  visible,  wem 
already  ipoted  in  the  soil.  The  first  ten  years  of  the  seVenteentk 
century  compose  the  great  concluding  period  of  Shakspeare's 
literacy  Jife  ;  the  period  which  comprehendB  the  mos(  thoughtful 
and  solemn  of  his  works.  Ben  Joneon,.  too,  was  thei^  in  the  zenith 
of  ills  activity  and  fame;  but  about  to  fall  into  his  sad  deoline. 
^  The  Silent  Woman,'  and  ^  The  Alchemist,'  were  his  onl^g«eat 
works  subsequent  to  the  appearance  of  Beaumobt  and  Flel^lien 
Side  by  aide  with  Shakspeare  and  Jonsota,  stood  a  eouple  of  veter^ 
^ns,  the  epic  and  eloquent  Chapman,  and  Heywood,  the  <  prose 
^ Shakspeare,'  still  ehterfui  and  indefatigable;  while  Webster,  MicU 
dletdn,  Dekker,  Marston,  and  others,  had  already  occupied  tk^ 
ground  whieh  they  mast  thenoefoith  share  with  formidable  com^ 
petit(nrs,*rr-with  our  two  poets,  with  Massinger,  and  with  Ford! 
Dmyton  and  ]>aniel,  too,  whose  fame  now  rests  on  poetry  of 
other  kinds,  were  enrolled  among  the  dramatists  of  their  time. 

Working  with  a  fervour,  and  warmed  by  a  literary  ambition, 
seldom  if  everpamlleled,  this  swarm  of  poets  constituted  likewise  a 
society  of  friends,  whose  intercourse,  broken  at  times  by  indivi- 

•  dual  quartels,  was  usually  free,  cordial,  and  happy.  Then  occur*' 
red  those  <  wit  combats,'  the  fime  of  which  descended  traditionally 
to  the  age  of  Fuller ;  then  were  held,  day  after  day,  those  merry 
meetings  at  the  Mermaid,  which  Beaumont,  writing  from  the 
<^®*"'^'y>  wgretted,  amidst  the  beauty  of  the  summer, — that  inter- 
eommutiing  of  buoyant  natures,  ^hieh,  delightful  at  the  time,. 
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MlbrQ^iaftGfVfrilids  0n  wlagu  of  fir^  and  raised  the  clear  spirit  %Q 
Ika  anergy  tbali4mated  immortal  woilqsf.    There  were  ^if^^rent 
fliiiMitb  sefadolft  s  a  point  wUeli  i^  ii  not  possible  at  present  to 
0la6idate  2 .  Batanolkeifaatv  more  easily  explained^  waj»ihi3;  that 
Jfao  chief  dn»inatisita  were  usually  conneeled  with  ope  or  another 
M  ihe  leading  theatree*  and  not  with  all.    There  were  two  prin- 
cv^bX  tbeatr^s ;  at  the  h^ad  of  one  of  whi^h  stood  Henslpwe^  and 
afterwards  AUeyn;  while  Shakspeare  was  one  of  the  m^t  con- 
siderable proprietors  of  the  other*     To  the  latter  of  the  two,  the 
theatrical  estabtitbment  of  the  Globe  and  Blackfriars,  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher  appear  to  have  been  at^apbed  from  an  early 
period  of  their  careei^,  though  not  Crem  the  very  first ;  and  this 
otrcunaibance  would  serve  tp  bring  them  into  eoQimunip^i  vith 
Ben  Jonson.    Jonson  set  too  biffh  a  value  on  bis  pfaise  tp  be 
0T«r  lavish  of  it.     While  one  of  his  ppema  bears  frank  and  corr 
dial  testiMony  to  bis  affectipn  for  Beaumont>  an^d  his  admiration 
of  the  ywuig  poetls  genius,  he  hint^  only  in  his  coniideptial  talk 
with  Drummomii  that  the  young  man  set  rather  too  high  an  es- 
timate on  hit  pow)er&     In  the  same  conversations  be  declared 
his  tore  for  Fkteher  ¥rithout  any  qualij&cation-^a  rare  thing  with 
one  whose  temper,  naturally  moody,  was  irritated  by  misfortune 
•and  supposed  neglect.     Fletcher's  genius  for  the  more  poetical 
kinde  of  dramatic  writing,  extorted  from  the  grnlf.  iather  of  the 
tising  genemtion  (as  he  loved  to  be  regarded),  the  highest  praise, 
ivbenhe  adoikted^^that,  next  himselft  only  Fletcher  and  Chapman 
<  oovld  make  a  Maeque.'     Uppn  Fletcher's  pastoral,  the  most 
ideal  of  all  his  compositions,  being  condemned  by  the  crowds  he 
signified  his  hearty  approbation  of  it,  and  prpphesied  for  it  the 
immortality  which  it  enjoys. 

Reckoned  fsom  i607»  the  union  o(  oar  two  poets  endured  fbpr 
nine  or  ten  years. 

The  prosaic  yet  credulous  Aubrey,  the  ^ame  ^  picker-rup  of  uu- 
^  considered  trifles,'  who  made  a  batcher's  boy  of  Shakspeare,  de- 
«cribe8theiiBuniiiarity  of  their  inteneourseas  tbeclo^est  possible.  He 
^eaks  of  them  as  iiaving  lived  in  the  eame  hous)?,  and  as  having 
%ad  a  community  of  goods  so  wide,  as  to  embn^e  even  the  most  ob- 
jectionable feature  of  Plato's  commonwealth.  If  at  any  time  the 
two  did  *  live  together  on  the  Bank-side,  not  fer  from  the  Play- 
•^iouse,'  they  must  have  ceased  to  do  30  in  1613.  For.ia  that  year 
Beaumont  married,  his  wife  beiag  a  lady  pf  an  old  femily,  the 
daughter  and  coheir  of  Henry  Isley of  Suadridge  in  ftsnt.  It  does 
not  appear  that  Fletclier  was  ^ever  married.  The^e  is  proo^  in 
Beaumont's  poetical  *  Letter  to  Ben  Jonson,'  of  at  Jkast  OJ^^a  visit 
which  tfhey  afterwards  paid  together  to  the  country,  a,pd  in  the 
TOurse  of  which  two  of  their  comedies  were  partly.written,    One 
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would  gladly  believe  Mr  Dyce  to  be  right  in  conjecturing,  that 
Gracedieu  may  have  been  the  place  of  their  retirement.  It  would 
be  agreeable  to  imagine  that  the  fancy  of  the  town-bred  Fleteher 
was  inspired,  by  wandering  among  the  solitudes  of  Chamwood, 
and  beneath  the  monastic  cloisters  of  his  friend's  paternal  home, 
with  the  images  of  seclusion  which  adorn  his  exquisite  ode  ta 
Melancholy,  printed  for  the  first  time  in  the  very  play  to  which 
Beaumont's  Letter  is  prefixed. 

'  Moonlight  walks,  where  all  the  fowls 
Are  warmly  housed,  save  bats  and  owls ; 
Fountain-heads  and  pathless  groves. 
Places  which  pale  passion  lores  I ' 

They  had  not  laboured  together  above  three  or  four  years,  be- 
fore the  fame  of  the  two  friends  was  firmly  established.     *  Phi- 

*  laster '  and  *  The  Maid's  Tragedy '  are  known  to  have  been 
among  the  earliest  of  their  joint  works.  A  little  later  Fletcher 
wrote  *  The  Faithful  Shepherdess  ;'  after  which  they  brought  out, 
in  partnership,  the  *  King  and  No  King,'  and  *  The  Knight  of 

*  the  Burning  Pestle.'  Supposing  the  works  to  be  ranked  merely 
according  to  their  merit  as  stage-pieces,  these  may  be  held  to  be 
equalled,  or  surpassed,  by  some  of  the  other  plays ;  but  the  true 
place  of  the  authors  in  our  file  of  poets  would  remain  unaltered, 
if,  retaining  the  five  dramas  just  enumerated,  we  were  to  lose 
every  thing  else  which  they  ever  wrote.  In  none  of  the  series  is 
the  poetic  vision  so  fine ;  in  none,  perhaps,  is  the  dramatic  vitality 
so  intense.  The  two  earliest  of  the  group  are  the  most  charac- 
teristic of  them  all,  both  for  good  and  evil. 

^  Philaster,  or  Love  lies  a-bleeding,'  is  more  valuable  as  a  poem 
than  as  a  drama ;  and  more  valuable,  too,  for  the  beauty  of  parti- 
cular passages  than  for  Its  effect  as  a  ^hole.  It  is  a  romantic 
love-play,  founded  on  a  loose  and  feeble  plot.  A  young  and 
high-minded  prince,  dispossessed  of  his^  royal  inheritance,  (we 
hardly  know  how,)  stalks,  like  a  sorrowful  ghost,  through  the 
halls  that  should  have  been  his  own.  Between  him  and  the 
usurper's  daughter,  there  has  sprung  up  a  mutual  and  acknow- 
ledged affection ;  but  two  obstacles  are  in  the  way.  The  princess 
is  betrothed  by  her  father  to  a  foreign  suitor ;  and  her  lover  becomes 
suspicious  of  her  fidelity.  Both  impediments  are  removed.  The 
lady's  honour  is  vindicated ;  the  unworthiness  of  the  bridegroom, 
with  whom  she  had  been  threatened,  is  exposed;  and  her  father, 
in  a  sudden  access. of  kindness  and  justice,  bestows  on  the  prince 
his  mistress  and  the  kingdom.  Upon  this  tottering  and  ill-join- 
ted trellis-work  tire  hung  garlands  of  the  most  delicate  fancy,  and 
of  the  sweetest  and  most  tender  feeling.  The  melancholy  mu- 
sings of  Prince  Philaster,  and  his  fitful  gusts  of  jealousy  and 
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defl¥>air  j  the  self-conapious  purity  of  Arethu^a,  and  ber  unshaken 
devotion  to  one  whose  weAnesa  had  exposed  her  to  insult  and 
danger ;  .the  silent,  innocent,  and  unselfish  love  of  the  disguised 
Euphrasia;  are  set  forth  in  scenes  which,  though  exhibiting 
little  skill  or  strength  in  the  portraiture  of  character,  abound  in 
touches  of  rich  imagery  an.d  true  emotion.  Few  passages  in 
Cnglisb  poetry  are  more  finely  conceived  or  expressed  than  some 
of  those  that  occur  among  .the  adventures  in  the  forest.  Still 
sweeter  is  the  description,  by  Philaster,  of  his  finding  Euphrasia 
by  the  fountain ;  and  the  whole  idea  of  the  character  thus  intro- 
duced, raises  the  work  into  a  region  of  imagination  which  it  would 
not  otherwise  have  reached.  Yet,  pure  and  lofty  as  are  most  of 
the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  this  piece,  the  imaginative  heaven  of 
our  poets  was  not  free  from  clouds,  even  in  this  the  morning  of 
their  day.  The  taint  of  moral  evil  has  already  come  too  near; 
the  foul  ^h^e  of  Megra  flits  every  where  before  our  eyes ;  and 
all  that  surrounds  her  is  infected  by  her  presence. 

In  the  second  of  their  great  works,  the  young  dramatists  plun- 

fed  headlong  into  that  realm  of  sin,  around  whose  frontier  they 
ad  skimmed  so  often  in  ^  Philaster.^  The  incidents  of  *  The 
*  Maid's  Tragedy '  are  profoundly  revolting ;  they  are  possible 
only  in  a  state  of  society  utterly  abandoned ;  and,  unless  on 
Madame  de  StaePs  theory  of  the  connexion  between  an  immoral 
stage  and  a  moral  people,  they  must  have  been  intolerable  in  re- 
presentation to  any  audience  but  one  whose  standard  of  purity  was 
miserably  low.  Yet  it  has  been  attempted,  in  our  own  day,  to  re- 
vive this  play.  It  was  brought  on  the  stage  of  the  Haymarket  ten 
years  ago,  with  alterations  by  Macready  and  Sheridan  Knowles. 
Nor  were  these  practised  judges  of  stage  requirements  wrong  in 
their  estimate  of  its  dramatic  merits.  The  bloody  tale  which  it 
tells  contains  genuine  tragic  elements;  although,  even  in  a  de- 
scription like  the  present,  and  far  more  in  an  actual  representation, 
the  decencies  of  the  nineteenth  century  command  a  veil  to  be 
cast  over  some  of  the  particulars,  to  the  filling  up  of  which  the 
outline  owes  so  much  of  its  harrowing  power. 

Amintor,  a  young  nobleman  of  Rhodes,  is  tempted  by  the 
King  to  abandon  Aspatia,  to  whom  he  had  been  betrothed,  and  to 
inarry  Evadne,  a  beautiful  lady  of  the  court.  In  the  very  brjde- 
chamber,  the  bride  acquaints  her  husband  with  the  nature  of  the 
interest  which  the  king  has  taken  in  her  marriage.  She  is  the 
royal  mistress.  Her  brother,  extorting  the  secret  from  Amintor, 
brings  his  sister  to  confession  and  to  a  fierce  kind  of  penitence. 
JEvadne  murders  her  seducer ;  the  broken-hearted  Aspatia,  assu- 
ming a  male  disguise,  provokes  her  faithless  lover  to  slay  her ; 
;ply^dfl§  and  4"^iotor  both  perish  by  suicide. 
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Hiis  Ida  story  of  guilt,  and  dishonont,  atid  tfeache^:;  \mi^ 
is  hot  oiie  In  \<^hich  crime  is  Ughtly  regarded  or  iiUdtred  t0  tritttnpbv 
The  dishonour  is  passionately  felt :  the  treacherous  guilt?  Is  fe»- 
fully  avenged.  In  the  treatment  of  the  theme  (a^J,  iilas!  inet^tf 
one  df  th^  fjrorks  before  us)  there  are  introduced  passages  of  re- 
prehensible levity  alid  coarseness;  but  the  ruling  tone  df  feelhig 
IS  one  which  is  morally  not  inconsonant  iirith  the  eVentS  repre* 
sented.  Regarded  as  a  whole,  *  The  Maid's  Tragedy'  is,  in  oilf 
judgment,  its  authors*  masterpiece.  Overall  its  horrors  Ihefe 
is  thrown  a  veil  of  poetic  imagery,  which  invest*  most  closely 
the  figure  of  the  forlorn  Aspatia,*  but  streams  out  almost  on 
every  character  and  every  scene,  ;The  f^eliiig,  too,  iS  Ae^p 
and  varied ;  plaintive  sorrow  finds  a  voic6  most  readily,  -Whm 
strong  expression  is  also  given  to  anger  and  faskti'ed  and  de^paif. 
These  are  features  of  detail ;  but  there  is  a  dramatic  and  poeti- 
cal excellence  of  a  rarer  and  loftiei*  kind,  in  the  harmony  with 
which  (a  few  jarring  dotes  excepted)  the  unity  of  tragic  emo*^ 
tion  is  maintained  throughout.  It  does  Hot  present  to  us  merely 
two  or  three  situations  powerfully  designed  and  coloured;  it 
leads  us  on  from  one  scene  of  passioU  to  another,  6ach  rising 
beyond  the  scenes  which  had  preceded  it,  and  one  and  all  con- 
verging towards  .the  dreadful  catastrophe  in  Which  every  thrng" 
is  swallowed  up,  and  *  darkness  is  the  burier  of  the  dead.* 

*  A  King  and  No  King'  was,  ift  the  time  of  its  authors,  and 
long  afterwards,  one  of  the  most  popular  of  acted  plays.  A  te^ 
vival  of  it  was  projected  by  Garrick,  who  perceived  the  oppor-' 
tunities  for  display  afforded  to  him  by  the  character  of  Arbacesl 
The  design,  however,  was  given  up,  attd  it  failed  when  carried 
into  execution  by  Harris.  Indeed,  the  moral  tone  of  the  work 
could  not  have  been  endured  by  any  audience  living  fifter  th^ 
seventeenth  century.  The  story  relates  the  progress  of  a  pa^sion^ 
"which  those  who  entertained  it  believed  to  be  incestuduS,  atitf 
which  is  eventually  rewarded  by  the  discovery  that  they  are  not 
relations.  The  literary  merits  of  the  play  have  oeen  estimated  veif 
diversely.  .  Some  critics,  and  no  meaU  ones,  have  ranked  it  much 
above  *The  Miaid*8  tragedy.*  Mr  Dyce*s  judgment  oh  it  is  more 
moderate  and  just. 

The  three  plays  we  have  just  spoken  of  present  the  most  noted 
instances,  .though  by  no  means  the  only  ones,  in  which  Beau- 
mont and  Pietcher  have  been  taxed  with  directly  borrowing  from 
Shakspeare.  Bessus  is  said  to  have  been  (iopied  from  Falstaff } 
the  character  and  position  of  Philaster  from  Hamlet;  the  me- 
lancholy songs  o!  Aspatia,  andEvadne^s  confession  to  herbfothei', 
from  Ophelia;  while  the  scene  between  Melantiusand  Amlntori^ 
supposed  to  be  an  imitation  of  the  quarrel  between  Bmtus  and 
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by  tke  f rest  oisfuuil,  faintly  intiiMte  tfa«  degree  to  whieh  (he  W^rkri 
of '  ShalBpesre  dwelt  upon  t^  minds  6f  iug  .eontemponueiet* :  l^e 
learii  as  lUUeirom  th^ir  jestingidhinonl^  tl^e  Inrnaaf  eitpr^ssioii^ 
and  the  bits  of  parody  upon  Shakspeare  wliich  are  ofiten  -intro* 
daoot  geod-kuiiiodredly  by  ear  two  poets^  and  sdrii^linlee  hy  Jon- 
B^d  mSx  spiked  amd  soorsessi    His  influence  on  the.dranas  of  his 
tim^f  fl»d  an  all  iti$  walka  of  poetry,  tvas  niiuoh  wider  thah  thJai 
'    Imagtn&tiTe  inrentors^  of  all  ranks  below  die  rery  higheet,  are 
Uhd  plannte^  sal^teg^  whioh  revolTe  indeed  each  on  its  own 
mia»i  but  are  all  4^fried  round  in  the  orbit  of  tkdr  coBSmon  ce«^ 
t#e|  nayv  to^nsfa  the  comparisoh  a  stepfurther^  Jupitmr  hisMelfy 
em  well  as  bis  moons,   ^aritates  in  depeindetoee  on   the  snti^ 
Throtif  h  the  oi^ciirrenee  of  the  two  iropuIs)0B».  the  special  and 
the'COfiimon,:it  is  natuml  and  ineiritable,  that  the  a|^^)earai|ce  of 
erery  great  work  or  group  of  worhs»  in  litevatate  or  art^  should 
not  only  pn)doee  particular  and  dengsed  imitation^  but  should 
thro^  ov6r  all  prtfductiona  of  the  same  class  a  fane  which  otheri 
wise  they  would  not^  hare  possessed.      Thus. did  thoughts,  and 
feelings,  atid  images  innuniei^blei  se^n  by  Shak^are  beside 
the  highway  on  which  he  trarelhad,  spring  up  there  into  stately 
plants,  aitd  shed  theii*  seeds  over  erery  field  that  lay  in  the  neighs 
booi^hood.     Even  the  spirit  of  the  great  poet  did  in  some  degree 
fest  updtd  kis  contempiDraries,^  when  iiis  wide  mantle  fell  and 
eovered   them  all  ^^  his  divitiesi  liioods  of  emotiov,  his  most 
inkling  trftneeS  D^  imagination,  his  ^rofouhdest  intuitions  of 
character,  his  marvellous  reaches  of  tho.ught,  sounding  all  the 
depths  of  kuifian  natdre  ;.---tbe5e  were  indeed  inspirations  not 
Vouchsafed  to  anjr  but  hlm^elf^   and  apprehended  but  imper^ 
fectly  even  "by  the  most  ex^isitely  endowed  ^  those  to  whonq 
the  poetic  s^eif  cofiAmtmieated  his  visions.     But  there  wds  much 
that  eouid  be  both  comprehended  and  transfused ;  much  that  did 
j^ss  fli^om  the  hiost  comprehensive  of  all  created  minds,  to  tlw  finiest 
of  the  intelligeiices  whi^^h  surrounded  and  followed  bint.     The) 
mtignetiQ  rap fidN  between  his  genius  and  that  of  his  feliow  dra*^ 
Aiatistsv  could  not^  it  is  tru^  (fualify  any  of  them^  eVen  in  their 
most  krtei^e  phases  of  poetical  rapture,^  to  Imagine  eba^actersy  op 
fi»ef!tal  historiies,  Hke  those  of  Hamlet,  of  Ot&lo  and  lago^  of 
Lear,  or  of  Macbeth  i  but  the  relatioik  was  dose  enough  ta  en*^ 
ablcf  several  of  them  to^- conceive  forms  and' incidents,  feelings) 
aiftd  thoughts,  tiot  S6  very « dissimilar  to  tfatee  of  ^  Romeo  (and 
Jtllletj'^of  ^  A4YbvL  Like  It/  of*  Much  Ad6^aboat  Nothing/  That 
SMiUel   iJohtHfon  Should    p^efW  8baksp*are's    comedies  to  his 
tli^ag^dies,  does  ik)t  ^urpfis^  us..    But  that  MUton  l^onld  have^ 
gfOUe  to  see  a/eom^dy  of  tStak8peare^s>  when  he  Was  merry^ 
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atid  tiftve  been  obliged  to  fall  back  upon  Greek  playB. about '^  Pe*- 
lops*'  line'  when  he  was  sad-;^not  finding  in  Shakspeare  enough 
of  pity  and  of  terror — and  that  Thomas  Warton  should  haTe 
thought  he  showed  good  taste  in  doing  so,  is  more  than  we  can 
understand. 

Now,  of  all  his  contemporaries,  in  respect  both  of  matter  and 
ef  expression,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  approached  the  nearest  to 
him.  They  exhibited  characteristics  more  akin  to  Shakspeare,  than 
can  be  discovered  in  any  other.  The  language,  doubtless,  is  far 
inferior,  especially  in  vigour,  precision,  and  compehension ;  so,  too, 
the  thought,  the  feeling,  and  the  imagery :  still,  there  is  in  all  a 
strong  resemblance.  We  could  never,  it  is  true,  peruse  a  whole 
play,  nay,  not  a  whole  scene,  nor  perhaps  so  much  as  two  consecu^ 
tive  speeches,  in  the  works  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  without 
being  forcibly  reminded,  usually  by  a  discord  or  a  faintness  of 
sound,  that  we  are  not  listening  to  the  enchanting  music  of  the 
mighty  master.  But  there  are  to  be  found,  scattered  thickly 
throughout  their  dramas,  short  passages,  chiefly  of  external  de-* 
scription,  or  of  tender  feeling,  which  strike  in  us  on  the  same  chords 
of  thought  and  sentiment  that  are  still  vibrating  under  the  hand  of 
the  greater  poet.  This  similarity  of  character  would  be  evident 
at  once  to  any  reader,  who,  being  familiar  with  Shakspeare,  should 
become  acquainted  with  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  for  the  first  time 
through  a  selection  of  their  most  imaginative,,  most  pathetic,  or 
most  sprightly  passages.  The  same  experiment  performed  on 
any  other  dramatists  of  the  time,  would  leave  a  very  different 
impression. 

The  secret  may  be  told  in  one  word.  Whatever  may  be  their 
just  place  as  dramatists,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  were  better 
poets  than  any  of  their  dramatic  contemporaries,  except  Shak*- 
speare  himself.  They  mounted  higher  on  the  wings  of  ideal 
contemplation.  None  can  be  compared  to  them  for  exuberance: 
and  grace  of  fancy,  none  for  their  delicacy  and  tenderness  of 
feeling  in  passages  of  emotion.  Their  superiority  in  the  region  of 
pure  poetry  is  shown  significantly  by  the  fact,  that  many  of  the 
lyrics  introduced  into  their  dramas  are  of  incomparable  beauty  ; 
unapproached,  not  only  by  such  indifferent  commonplaces  as  tb^ 
songs  of  Massinger's  plays,  but  even  by  the  gems  which  sparkle 
in  the  masques  of  Ben  Jonson.  The  poetic  spirit  breathes  not 
less  warmly  over  innumerable  passages  of  the  dialogues,  lulling 
us  so  delightfully  in  dreams  of  fantasy,  that  we  forget  for  the  time 
their  faults.  We  forget  that,  as  works  of  art,  their  dramas  are. 
immeasurably  inferior  to  those  of  Jonson,  the  most  skilful  ar-< 
tist  of  our  old  dramatic  school ;  that  they  are  far  behind  him  ijok- 
the  admirable  structure  of  his  plots,  as  in  his  boldly  conceived  ap4^ 
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vigordiMly  exeooted  portraiture  of  character.  We  forgfet  that  they 
want  alike  the  pomp  and  the  thoughtfulness  of  Massbger  ;  that 
they  strive  in  vain  after  the  tragic  intensity  of  Webster ;  that 
they  compensate  but  illy  by  strained  and  extravagant  situa- 
tions, for  the  natural  delineation  of  life  and  manners  which 
was  often  Attained  by  Heywood.  We  forget  that  there  is 
hardly  one  of  thdr  works  which  must  not,  if  regarded  as  a 
whole,  be  pronounced  positively  bad.  We  foi^t  that,  though 
they  often  thought  finely,  they  were  incapable  of  thinking 
either  comprehensively  or  profoundly;  that,  though  they  felt 
deeply,  their  genuine  passion  was  jevanescent,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  counterfeited  hysterics ;  that,  though  they  imagin- 
ed poetically  and  often  dramatically,  they  lacked  the  power  to 
work  out  their  images  into  living  groups,  or  into  real  and  consist- 
ent scenes.  All  this,  and  much  else,  we  forget  or  disregard, 
because  of  the  fact,  that  these  two  fine  spirits  soared  higher  than 
any  of  the  others  into  the  poetical  atmosphere  of  the  visionary 
world ;  that  these  two  eloquent  tongues  have  told  us,  beyond  what 
anyof  the  others  could  have  found  utterance  for,  what  shapes  had 
visited  them  in  their  dreams.  All  being  disregarded,  or  assumed, 
which  ea^  justly  be  asserted  in  depreciation  of  the  dramatic  rank 
of  our  poets,  there  remains  the  undoubted  truth,  that  their  works 
contain  many  passages  poetically  superior,  with  the  one  great 
^eeption,  to  all  that  is  to  be  found  elsewhere  among  the  trea- 
sury of  our  old  English  drama;  and  that  we  could  cull  from  them, 
through  a  long  courscvof  extracts,  poetry  as  beautiful  and  touching 
as  any  in  our  langpiage. 

In  measuring  the  height  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  we  can- 
not take  a  better  scale  than  to  put  them  alongside  Skakspeare, 
and  compare  them  with  him.  In  this  manner,  an  imaginary  sup- 
position may  assist  us  in  determining  the  nature  of  their  excellence, 
and  almost  enable  us  to  fix  its  degree.  Suppose  there  were  to  be 
discovered,  in  the  library  of  the  Earl  of  EUesmere,  or  in  that  of  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  two  dramas  not  known  before,  and  of  doubt- 
ful authorship,  the  one  being  *  Hamlet,'  and  the  other  ^  The  Win- 
ters  Tale.'  We  should  be  at  no  loss,  We  think,  to  assign  the  former 
to  Shalispeare:  the  judgment  would  be  warranted  alike  by  the  con- 
sideration of  the  whole,  and  by  a  scrutiny  of  particular  parts. 
Bjut  with  regard  to  the  other  play,  hesitation  would  not  be  at  all 
unreasonable.  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  (as  au  eminent  living 
critic  has  remarked  to  us)  might  be  believed  to  have  written 
^U  its  serious  parts,  more  especially  the  scenes  of  the  jealousy  of 
Leontes,  and  those  beautiful  ones  which  describe  the  rustic  festi- 
val. Strange  to  say,  a  case  of  this  kind  has  actually  arisen  :  And 
the  uncertainty  wmch  still  hangs  over  it,  agrees  entirely  with  the 
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Bl^^tidn  ttftfck  we  bav^  vetitared  t6  iiluig^iileaS'ariskig'Bi 
case  we  have  supposred.  '  ■    '.    •     -i:;       ..  :    /"^ 

In  10^,  eighteeii  yeaM  ftftet  Bi^fctumtJbf^wdeathr'ftnd  iiiii^ 
after  Fletcher's,  there  was  pritited,  for  the  fif^t  tifii«,  tb^play  «iU^ 
ed  *  The  Two  Noble  Kinsmeri/  Th<^  bbok«elterin  his  title-pa^ 
declared  it  to  have  tefen  *  wrfttfen  by  the  metti^nNibler  Wm'thi^ 
*  oiF  their  time,  Mr  John  Fletcher  and  Mr  WiltUm^Sblikspeaiv/ 
^  gentlemen.*  On  the  faith-  of  this  assertibii)  and  <m  tfae^videnci; 
afforded  by  the  character  of  the!  work,  it  ha9  been  assumed  \M^ 
versally,  that  Fletcher  had  a  share  in  the  autborabip.  >  Sbkk^ 
iSpeare^s  part  in  it  has  been  denied;  tbdti^h.lherd  id,  pferbaps^  a 
preponderance  of  authority  for  the  affirmative-  Tbos^  wb0 
maintaln^  the  joint  anthorship,  conimonly 'sttppoW  thfe  two  pOcM 
to  have  written  together  r  but  Mr  Dyce  qnestions  tMs,  and  giVW 
ns  an  ingenious  theory  of  his  own,  which  is^lumes  Fletdmr'ia 
have  takeri  up  and  altered  the  work  long  after  t^hak^eare*^ 
labour  on  it  had  been  closed.  •'    "'i 

The  question  df  Shakspeare's  share  in  this  play  is  really  inso^ 
luble.  On  the  one  hand,  there  are  reasons  making  It  ^ery  diffioUl* 
to  believe  that  he  can  hate  had  any  concern  in  ii\  particularly  tbtf 
heavy  and  undramatic  construction  of  the  piece,  and  tbe  want  of 
individuality  in  the  charabters.     '  Besides,  We  encounter  inf  it 
direct  and  palpable  imitations  of  Shakspeare  hini^lf;  ^amon^ 
which  the  most  prominent  is  the  wretchedly  draWn  character  of 
the  jailor's  daughter.     On  the  other  hand,  there  are^  in  mariy 
passages,  resemblances  of  expression  (in  the  very  partkiulaiis  it* 
which  our  two  poets  are  most  unlike  Shakspeare)  ^close^  thatw^ 
must  either  admit  Shakspeare's  anthorfehip  of  the^  partSj  or  sup- 
pose Fletcher  or  some  one  else  t6  have  jknitated  him  designedly, 
and  with  very  marvellous  suCceAs.     Amoiig  these  pas^kges,  to<^ 
there  are  not  a  few  which  display  a  brilliancy  of  imagination,  artd  U 
grasp  of  thought,  much  beydnd'  Fletcher's  ordinary  pitch.    Rettd** 
ers  who  lean  to  Mr  Dyce'd  theory,  will  desire  to  learn  his  grotind* 
for  believing  that  Fletcher's  labour  on  the  play  was  performed  id 
the  latter  part  of  hi^  life.     It  appears  to  us  that  the  piece  bearir 
a  close  likeness  to  those  more  elevated  works  which  are  known^ 
to  have  been  aniong  the  earliest  of  our  series:  and-  if  it'Wcrfenof 
an  unbrptherly  act  to  throw  a  new  bone  of  contention  amioftg^ 
the  critics,  we  would  hint  that  there  \i  no  evidence  entitling  us 
peremptorily  to  asSert  that  Fletcher  was  concerned  in  the  workf 
to  the  exclusion  of  Beaumont.  * 

Be  the  authorship  whose  it  may,  *  The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen'  i§ 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  finest  dramas  in  the  volumes  before  m.  Ik 
contains  passages  which,  in  dramatic  vigour  and  passion,  yield  hardly 
to  any  thing — perhaps  to  hothing-=-in  the  whole  collection  pWhiW 
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fer  gdi^g'^dtt^iie^^  itti&^^i*^)  Ibf  iklteaby  of  iMniibfeeiihgi  a»d^ 
fbr  grace,  atiimation,  atxd  trtittigth  of  hitigtMig^  w^  doubt  whetlter 
there  e^gts,  trndef  the  tiames  of  oui'  Attthors^  anjr^dram  tliajb  comet 
nc^ar  to  it.  KeVer  has  any  thelm^  eiijoy^d  the  bonouiri  iwbtcfa. 
have  befallen  the  8eiiii-ela$sical  I^g«nd  of  Palamon  and  Arctte^ 
Chosen  as  th^  JTonndatioh  of  chlralroiis  narrathre  by  BoooacGiOi 
Cbaileef,  and  Dryden^  it  has  fumi^ed  Ode  of  the  fairest  of  the 
flowers  that  edmpOse  the  dramatic  crown  of  Fletcher,  whiWfrom 
that  flower,  perhaps,  leaves  might  be  plucked  to  decorate  anothei^ 
brow  which  needd  them  not. 

If  the  admirers  of  Fletcher  cotild  vindicate  for  him  the 
fifth  act  of  this  play,  they  w6u1d  entitle  him  to  a^ still  higher 
claim  upon  our  gratitude,  as  the  author  of  a  series  of  seaoet,*  a» 
picturesquely  conceived,  and  as  poetically  set  forth,  as  any  that 
oiir  literature  can  boast.  Dramatically  consided-ed,  these  scene? 
are  very  faulty:  perhaps  there  are  but  two  of  tbe^  that  have 
high  dramatic  merits — the  interrupted  execution  of  Palamon, 
and  the  prececling  scene  in  which  Emilia,  left  in  the  forest^ 
hear^  the  tumult  of  the  battle,  and  receives  •  successive  reports  of 
its  changes,  and  issue.  But  as  a  gallery  of  poetl^l  pictures,  as 
a  cluster  of  images  suggestive  alike  to  the  imagination  and  the 
feelinorS)  as  a  cabinet  of  jewels  whose  lustre  dazzled  the  eye  and 
blinds  it  to  the  unskilful  setting, — ^in  thfs  light  there  arc  few 
pieces  comparable  to  the  magnificent  scene  before  the  temples, 
where  the  lady  and  her  lovers  pray  to  the  gods :  and  the  pathe-' 
tically  solemn  close  of  the  drama,  admirable  in  itself,  loses^only 
when  we  compare  it  with  the  death  of  Areite  in  Chatieer's  tnas^ 
terpiece,  '  the  Iliad  of  the  middle  ages/ 

,In  proceeding  to  trace  the  further  history  of  bur  pofetSy  we  are 
naturally  led  to  touch  upon  another  question  which  has  puzzled 
all  their  editors  and  critics.  What  was  the  share  of  each'of  the 
two,  either  in  the  construction  of  the  works  generally,  or  in  the 
composition  of  particular  playS  ?  The  field  of  enqtiiry  is^  eon* 
giderably  narrowed  by  our  knowledge  of  some  dates  5  and  aUo,  Sri 
one  or  two  instances,  by  other  trustworthy  evidence.  According 
to  a  careful  estimate,  there  are,  of  the  fifty-threie  pliys  now 
included  in  the  collection,  no  fewer  than  seventeen  which  w^re 
not  represented,  and  almost  certainly  cannot  have  been  writteri, 
till  after  Beaumont^s  death ;.  while  it  is  knoWn  that  he  had 
no  part  in  the  composition  of  *  The  Faithful  Shepherdess/ 
Eighteen  play§  being  thus  excluded  from  Beaumont's  sfaare^ 
there  remain  thirty-five  as  to  no  one  of  which  can  it  be  alleged 
-wiitK  positive  certainty,  that  itw^as  written  by  the  one,  by  tha 
other,  or  by  both.  The  assertions  made  in  the  prologues^  epilogues^ 
and  commendatory  verses,  ^re  unauthoritative,  and  ii^^any  eases 
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contradict  each  dtfaen  The  internal  evidencey  i^ain,  is  by  no  meana^ 
sufficient  for  a  determination  of  the  question.     We  must  discard 
at  once,  as  unproved  and  highly  improbable,  an  opinion  of  some, 
of  the  older  writers,  which  they  presented  in  two  forms :  soipe  of 
them  saying  generally,  that  Fletcher  was  the  inventor,   and 
Beaumont  the  critic  and  corrector ;  and  others  holding  Beaumont 
to  have  planned  the  joint  works,  while  Fletcher  executed  the 
designs  thus  furnished.     We  might  describe  as  more  plausible, 
but  can  scarcely  regard  as  probaWe,  and  certainly  not  as  proved, 
another  theory,  which  is  supported  by  old  authority,  and  has 
been  favourably  received  in  our  own  day.     According  to  this 
hypothesis,  Beaumont's  genius  was  the  more  serious  and  elevated 
of  the  two  ;  and  it  is  to  him  that  the  prevalence  of  the  tragic  or 
higher  poetic  element  is  owing.  Thus  Mr  Darley  speaks  of  *  Beau- 

*  mont's  deeper,  graver  enthusiasm,'  and  detects  *  a  Beaumont- 

•  esque  air '  in  certain  of  the  plays.  This  notion,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  rests  on  as  slippery  ground  as  the  others.  It  is,  doubtless, 
a  fact  not  to  be  forgotten,  that  the  tone  of  the  dramas  does* in 
certain  respects  sink,  as  we  trace  them  in  their  historical  order. 
They  sink,  both  morally  and  as  works  of  art.  They  lose  not  a 
little  of  their  descriptive  and  lyrical  luxuriance,  though  they 
acquire  greater  pointedness  of  stage  effect :  they  recede  from  lofty 
and  heroic  themes  to  scenes  of  actual  life,  or,  at  the  highest,  to 
romantic  and  novel-like  adventures-.  But  circumstances  existed 
fully  adequate  to  account  for  this  gradual  change,  independently 
of  all  assumptions  of  differences  in  the  genius  or  disposition  of 
the  two  writers.  Some  such  circumstances  will  suggest  them- 
selves incidentally,  as  we  rapidly  follow  the  poets  through  the 
remainder  of  their  literary  progress. 

The  works,  as  they  lie  before  us,  present  a  strange  and 
mortifying  inequality.  Our  poets  did  not  always  choose  their 
themes  wisely:  sometimes  they  treated  very  indifferently  themes 
which  they  had  chosen  well.     Some  of  their  works,  such  as 

♦  Cupid's  Revenge,'  are  bad  for  the  former  reason :  others,  like 

*  The  Coxcomb,'  exhibit  both  faults  together.  The  immortality 
which,  beyond  all  controversy,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  have 
achieved,  belongs  to  the  creators  of  Euphrasia,  Aspatia,  and 
Arbaces.  Without  these,  they  would  have  lived  only  in  beautiful 
fragments,  and  as  the  playwrights  of  successful  acting  plays. 

Yet  there  are  several  admirable  pieces  among  the  other  works 
composed  while  the  alliance  endured. 

First  probably  in  order,  and  far  highest  in  value,  stands  Flet- 
cher's celebrated  pastoral,  *  The.  Faithful  Shepherdess.'  Yet  this 
piece  failed  signally  on  the  stage,  and  could  not  under  any  circum- 
stances have  succeeded.     It  is  to  be  judged  and  felt  in  the  closet 
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only,  and  by  readers  sueh  as  those  to  whom  the  author,  on 
printing  it^  scornfuiiy  appealed,  firom  *the  common  prate  of 
^  common  people.'     If  we  compare  it  with  JoiMon's  fine  fragment^ 

*  The  Sad  Shepherd/  we  find  it,  as  usual,  superior  in  poetical 
description,  inferior  in  dramatic  strength.  Its  lyrical  beauty  had 
evidently  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  youthful  mind  of 
Milton ;  and  it  is  much  higher  above  Guaiini's  ^  Pastor  Fido/ 
its  immediate  original,  than  it  is  below  Tasso's  ^  Aminta,'  which 
likewise  came  before  it.  We  will  not  compare  any  of  these 
poems  with  the  <  Comus/— the  only  perfect  specimen  of  this 
difficult  and  anomalous  kind  of  dramatic  composition. 

The  ^Masque  of  the  Inns. of  Court,'  written  by  Beaumont 
three  years  afterwards,  was  intended  to  celebrate  the  inauspicious 
marriage  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth  to  the  Count  Palatine.  This 
abort  sketch  is  picturesquely  conceived ;  it  is  full  of  lively  images 
and  felicitous  expressions.  Nor,  can  we  look  with  indifference  on 
a  piece,  in  the  representation  of  which  it  is  recorded  that  Francis 
Bacon,  then  Attorney-General,  took  an  active  interest.  Alas 
for  Bacon  I  Well  would  it  have  been  for  him  had  all  his  acts  of 
courtiership  been  as  innocent  as  the  '  countenance  and  loving 

*  afiection '  which  he  here  showed  to  the  work  of  a  man  of 
kindred  though  weaker  genius. 

Yet  Beaumont's  Masque  will  no  way  bear  comparison  with 
Fletcher's  Pastoral :  and  certainly  his  part  in  the  volume  of 
miscellaneous  poems,  first  published  with  his  name  i^  1640,  and 
bis  Juvenile  attempts  formerly  described,  give  no  support  to  those 
who  maintain  that  Beaumont  was  the  greater  genius  of  the  two. 
But  we  need  not  enter  too  curiously  into  a  question,  which  their 
love  for  each  other,  and  for  their  common  labours,  has  not  chosen, 
it  would  seem,  to  leave  us  the  materials  for  determining.  They 
were  yet  young  when  death  dissolved  their  partnership* 

To  the  period  before  Beaumont's  death  may  be  referred 
certainly  one,  and  perhaps  two  tragedies,  not  yet  named.  The 
first  is  *  Thierry  and  Theodoret,'  a  piece  stuffed  full  of  horrors, 
and  abounding  in  strained  sitaatipns ;  but  instinct  with  passion  and 
energy, — and  presenting  one  scene,  the  unveiling  of  Ordella,  which 
Charles  Lamb  considered  to  be  the  finest  the  poets  ever  wrote. 
Commendation  even  higher  has  been  given  to  the  death-scene  of 
the  princely  boy  Hengo.  The  sweet  pathos  of  this  scene,  the 
heroism  of  Caratach,  and  the  occasional  bursts  of  poetry  and 
lofty  thought,  which  animate  the  tragedy  of  *  Bonduca,'  redeem 
it  from  the  neglect  to  which  its  ill-contrived  plot,  and  its  gross 
want  of  harmony  and  feeling,  must  otherwise  have  condemned  it. 

*  The  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle,'  another  of  the  early 
works,  is  a  kind  of  stepping-stone  from  the  tragic  to  the  comic, 
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a  »traiuihionHitratem  betweea  dio  primitive  ^iiioplieity  o£  *  Thf 
^jMaid's  Tragedy^'  and' ths  rich  but  fopl  oommixtsyre  of  the  later 
Qom&diB%*  It  i»  a .  twofold  salhre*  DiiBctly  it  ridkokft  the 
ishiTalf oua  roraaooes,  striking,  a  note  which  had  scarcely  as  yet 
heea  heard  by  the  people  of  Engiaad;  since  Don  Qtuxote^ 
although  evidctttly  known  to  the  authors  of  this  pky,  did  not 
appear  in  tke  earliest  English  ttanslation  till  ihe  year  aftee. 
Indirectly^  but  quite  unequivxHsally,  it  rxdicules  also  the  chivdbous 
dramas  of  Heywood^  especially  his  ^  Four  Prentices  of  Londoa^f 
and  eKhibits  in  humorous  caricature  the  London  citizens  wli9 
delighted  in  those .  representations.  The  ordinary  penalty  was 
paid  for  an  attack  on  popafar  delusions.  The  play  was  damned. 
It  exhibits,  however,  an- infinity  of  broad  humour,  botb  in  ^ekar*- 
aetsr  and  in  incident ;  its  plot  is  well  laid,  and  is  carried  out  witk 
great  skill  and  consistency ;  there  are  some  fine  descriptaoiis  ia 
it ;  and  occasionalty,  though  less  clearly  than  in  ^  romance  of 
Cervantes,  it  sho^s  an  idyoluntarr  and  interesttng  sympathy  w^tk 
the  attractlYe  extra vagaftees  whica  it  was  desigmed  to  parody. 

These  works  were  accompanied  and  succeeded  by  sereral 
comedies,  the  best  of  which  were,  <  The  Scornful  Lady,'  and 
<  The  HoneiK;  Man's  Fortune/  The  tone  of  the  comedies  indi- 
cated the  progress  towards  that  style  of  thought  and  composition, 
by  which,  When  he  Was  l^ft  alone,  Fletcher  was  to  reoommend 
himself  to  the  ^uivocal  taste  of  his  own  agef^  and  that  of  the 
ilei^toration.  , 

And  how  soon  was  he  to  be  left  alone  t  The  intisnate 
personal  communion  of  the  friends  had  been  impair^  by  the 
marriage  of  Beaumont.  Three  years  afterwards  he  was  dead. 
He  died  in  March  1616,  leaving  two  daugkters**'^ne  of  whom 
is  said  to  have  married  a  Scottish  colonel,  and  to  have  lived  in 
Scotland ;  and  the  other  to  have  become  a  dependent,  and 
afterwards  a  pensioner,  of  the  daeal  family  of  Ormond.  At  the 
time  of  his  death,  Beaumoiit  was  certainly  not  more  than  thirty* 
one  years  of  age,  and  perhaps  even  younger.  His  affectionate 
brother,  and  his  shrewd  friend  Corbet,  agreed  in  assigning  the 
same  cause  for  his  premaiture  decay.  The  ever-aetive  mind  had 
worn  out  its  infirm  tabernacle.  ^  Wifs  a  disease  consumes  men 
*  in  few  years.' 

A  generation  later,  another  tribute  was  paid  to  his  memory  |  a  tri* 
bute,  too,  poor  in  poetic  worth,  but  precious  as  coming  from  a  brave 
and  gentle  spirit.  It  was  penned  by  his  kinsman  the  gallant  Liste^ 
him  of  whom  Clarendon  says,  that  he  never  had  an  enemy.  We 
think,  as  we  peruse  it,  of  the  frightful  struggle  which  was  about  to 
convulse  England,  and  of  the  bloody  grave  in  which,  within  a 
few  months,  the  writer  was  to  sleep.     When  we  read  seme  of  the 


oilier:  cMimebiiatoi^  ireto^  pn^fijK^  Id^lie  4r4t  oolle<^  ^^iti^i; 
of  iiiffise  ^vfttnaiyi  weApe  puiaftilly  r^»i|ided  of  some  of  the  darkest; 
fiB^arQUiwbbk  muBtilm^e  deformed.  t)i^.  fae^  of  eoj3(emporary 
society.  4t  is  absolutely  startling  to  hear  Beaumont  and  Fletcher 
pooniiendedy  jiot  onlj^  fo|  pof^oal  mH  dmnatii^ejci^elleQee,  but  also 
im  ihosal  purity^  and^for  ar  attsady  d^^igii  to  pr^oiote  the  <^uge  of 
yiotae.  ..  Sodi  praises  Ere  taviahed  on  tbeni)  not  only  by  JUovelace 
and'QifaflMiakish  cavaliersy  tnit  by  tbctngbtf^l  and  serious  men  like 
liabiflg^ton  aad  Thomas  Staaiey^  T^e  ^v^rdiet  ^i  the  \^\iy  ip 
einiifiimed  by  the  olerifial  authority  of  C^rtwright  and  Maynei 
and  receives  an  episeopa)  aanotion  from  Bidhop  EWle*  We 
Aa  not;  know  ivi^elher  BeapmoiH:  had  been  a  restraint  on  his 
frienflli  but. it  is  certain  thait  Fietpber  afterwards  pandered 
toatheijevil  tenskneies  of  tlte  time  wUh  le$s  reserve.  There 
is  iio<  asoertained  date  to  ^The  CustK>m.pf  the  Country/ 
die  mOTtammoval  play  of  the  series^  though  at  the  «ame  time 
one  '  of  the '  most '  ingenious.  But  several  pieo^Sf  known  to 
belong'  to  .Fletoher^s  later  years^  display  a  systematic  gross^ 
ness^  ^  which  the  earlier  wofki^  reprehensible  though  they 
are  in  parts^  «ffer  no  example*.  The  Ueentiousness,  indeed* 
isriojeb,  that- a  pfnraUei  must  be  sougbt^  not  in  the  <^er  and 
liigheriWorkaofoUrdrajBa^  but  in  those  of  its  appioftching  decay ; 
not  in  4he  ooarsdy  stem  morality  of  Jonson  and  Massinger,  nor 
eren  in  the  less  pure  works  of  Webster,  Middleton»  and  Ford, 
but  in  like  lubrioityof  tha^  i^presentations,  to  which  the  court  of 
Gharliee  the  First  appears  to  have  turned  adide  for  relaxation, 
if  not)  f^t  comfopt,  when  desir^ca  of  forgetting  for  a  time  the 
threatening  reaHties;  out  of  doors;  Indeed,  there  is  but  a  short 
step  from  Shirley,  or  from  Fletcher  in  his  latter  days,  to  Wych^ 
erley  and  Congreve-^^rom  themerality  of '  The  Spanish  Curate ' 
and  *The  Lady  of  Pleasure,'  to  that  of  'The  Country  Wife' 
and  <  The' Double  Dealer/  But  diia  is  a  repulsive  theme.  It 
is  mcfre-pleasantto  mark  the  genius  which  inspires  so  warmly  the 
best  of  Fleteher'#  later  works,  and  which  is  never  entirely  wanting 
in  theTery  lowe^  of  diem« 

The  li$t  contains  several  tragedies.  Of  these  <  The  Bloody 
*  •Brother,'^  ♦  The  False  One,'  and  *  The  Double  Marriage,'  are 
the-  most  af^tractlve.  Some  of  the  later  plays,  while  essentially 
bomic,  trespass  on  the  domain  of  tragedy.  '  Women  Pleased,'  and 
^  A  Wife  for  a  Month;'  are  among  the  best.  The  worst  pieces 
iof  this  'class  are,  *  The  Sea^Voyage  '  and  «  The  Island  Princess.' 

The  poiet's  teiidencies,  both  to  good  and  to  evil,  are  very 
characteristically  displayed  in  another  group,  which  may  be 
described  aib  romantiq  or  poetical  comedies.  They  are,  one  and 
all  of  them,  novels  thrown  into  a  dramatic  form.     They  oontaih 
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tnuch  poetic  fire  and  beauty,  and  much  also  that  is  interesting  ia 
character  and  in  story.  The  most  successful  of  these  are  nbe 
pleasingly  conceived  plays  of  *  The  Pilgrim '  and  *  The  Begg^rs^ 
Bush.' 

There  remains  to  be  mentioned  among  Fletcher's  later  pieces^ 
another  class,  distinct  from  the  two  last — his  comedies  of  intrigue. 
No  plays  of  the  series  were  so  popular  in  their  own  day,  and  in  the 
time  of  Charles  II. ;  none  have  contributed  so  much  to  maintain 
the  name  of  Fletcher  on  the  stage ;  and  none  are  so  well  known 
to  casual  readers  of  the  old  English  drama.  These  comedies 
present  us  with  humorous  scenes  and  personages  modelled  from 
ordinary  life.  Considered  in  their  poetical  aspect,  they  possess 
little  value ;  they  are  not  remarkable  either  .for  the  nature  or 
consistency  of  their  characters,  or  for  skill  in  the  management  of 
the  plots.  Several  of  them,  however,  make  a  nearer  approach  to 
excellence  in  their  class,  than  our  authors  could  attain 'while 
serving  a  more  severe  and  ambitious  muse.  Accordingly,  two  or 
three  of  thede  plays  have  been  held,  by  many  critics,  to  be  the  best 
of  the  collection.  The  stories  are  felicitously  selected  for  exciting 
a  light  and  passing  interest ;  and  they  abound  iu  striking  aitua^ 
tions,  successfully  carried  through  for  the  purposes  of  the  stage*. 
With  their  airy  wit,  their  overflowing  animal  spirits,  their  col- 
loquial diction,  and  their  playful  characters,  w&at  more  can  the 
regular  frequenters  of  a  theatre  desire  ?  We  will  mention 
some  of  them :  For  instance,  *  The  Woman's-Prize,'  in  which  the 
woman-tamer  Petruchio  is  resuscitated  in  order  to  meet  with  his 
match ;  ^  The  Chances,'  perhaps  the  best  acting  play  of  the 
series ;  ^  Monsie.ur  Thomas,'  which  is  full  of  jovial  humour  and 
broad  drollery;  ^  The  Wildgoose  Chase,'  plundered  and  transprosed 
by  Farquhar ;  <  The  Spanish  Curate,'  a  comedy  of  remarkable 
merit  in  point  of  art,  and  of  very  great  demerit  in  point  of 
morality  ;  '  The  Elder  Brother,'  converted  with  another  of  our 
plays  into  a  comedy  by  Cibbcr ;  *  Rule  a  Wife  and  have  a  Wife,' 
which,  with  a  few  needful  alterations,  keeps  its  place  on  the  stag^ 
in  virtue  of  the  acting  capabilities  of  the  character  of  Leon* 

Fletcher's  life  of  labour  closed  in  his  forty-sixth  year.  In 
August  1625,  designing  to  pay  a  visit  in  Norfolk,  he  delayed  his 
journey  till  he  should  be  furnished  with  a  suit  of  new  clotheSw 
The  plague  then  raged  in  London;  he  was  seized  with  it  and 
died.  He  was  buried,  without  monument  or  inscription,  in  the 
church  of  Saint  Saviour's  in  Southwark*  Not  twenty  yeaxs 
afterwards,  the  unfortunate  Massinger  was  buried  in  the  same 
cemetery ;  and^  if  we  are  to  accept  Uterally  the  assertion  of  one 
of  their  admirers,  the  two  poets  now  lie  together  in  the  same  un* 
known  grave  I 
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Fletcher  had  tolled  in  his  vocation  till  his  dying  hour.  In  the 
last  three  years  of  his  life,  he  certainly  brought  upon  the  stage 
twelve  or  thirteen  plays;  and  he  appears  also  to  have  been 
occupied  in  the  composition  of  others,  which,  finished  perhaps  by 
surviving  writers,  were  not  produced  till  after  his  death.  In  one 
of  these,  *  The  Lover's  Progress,'  which  iu  its  present  shape 
contains  passages  that  have  been  attributed  to  Massinger,  there 
is  a  scene — that  of  the  merry  ghost  of  the  innkeeper — which 
used  to  be  read  with  great  delight  by  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

The  dramas  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  continued  long  to  be 
the  most  popular,  or  rather  perhaps  the  most  fashionable,  of  all 
stage-pieces.  They  were  in  high  favour  till  the  shutting  of  the 
theatres  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war;  and,  after  the 
Restoration,  we  are  told,  that  two  of  them  were  acted  for  one  of 
Shakspeare's  or  of  Jonson's.  Dryden  assigns,  as  the  reason,  the 
sprightliness  of  the  comedies,  and  the  pathos  of  the  tragedies ; 
but  there  were  other  causes  less  creditable  to  the  works  and  to 
the  age.  In  fact,  they  were  displaced  from  the  stage  only  by 
plays  surpassing  them  in  those  moral  defects,  by  which,  we  fear, 
much  more  than  by  their  genius,  they  were  recommended  to  the 
playgoers  of  the  time  of  Charles  the  Second. 

Meanwhile,  a  large  proportion  of  the  plays  were  known  only  to 
the  frequenters  of  the  theatres.  ISine  of  the  earlier  of  them,  and  no 
others,  were  printed  successively  in  quarto,  during  Fletcher's  life- 
time ;  and  seven  others  were  subsequently  printed  in  the  same 
form  before  1647.  In  this  year,  the  theatres  being  closed,  (a  fortu- 
nate event  for  the  preservation  of  many  of  oiir  old  dramas,)  the 
players  published  a  folio  volume,  containing  thirty-four  plays  not 
previously  printed,  with  a  preface  by  the  dramatic  Shirley ;  which 
has  severely  tantalized  later  editors,  by  the  writer's  profession 
of  possessing  information  which  he  does  not  condescend  to 
communicate.  Another  play  having  afterwards  appeared 
separately,  the  list  was  made  up  to  fifty-one  in  the  folio  edition 
of  1679.  This  edition  was  reprinted  in  1711,  in  seven  octavo 
volumes,  with  the  addition  of  the  tragi-comedy  of  *  The  Coro- 
'  nation,'  now  attributed  to  Shirley.  In  1750  appeared  the 
earliest  critical  edition,  in  ten  octavo  volumes.  It  was  begun 
by  Theobald,  and  completed  by  Sympson  and  Seward,  Most  of 
the  notes  and  criticisms  are  feeble;  and  the  editors  are  justly 
declared  by  Mr  Dyce  to  have  taken  *  the  most  unwarrantable 
*^  liberties  with  the  text' — liberties,  however,  which,  like  Theobald's 
emendations  on  Shakspeare,  include  two  or  three  lucky 
conjectures.  A  second  critical  edition,  that  of  1778,  in  ten 
volumes,  was  chiefly  edited  by  George  Colman  the  elder.     Its 
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criticism  !s  of  a  higher  order  than  that  of  its  predecessor;  while, 
in  regard  to  the  text,  its  principal  merit  lies  in  its  having  restored 
most  of  the  older  readings.  Monck  Mason  next  worked  upon  our 
poets,  but  published  only  *  Notes '  upon  them  in  1798. 

In  1812  there  appeared,  in  fourteen  volumes,  the  edition  by 
Weber  :  one  of  those  favourite  designs  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  which 
promised  so  much  benefit  to  our  literature,  and  ended  so  disasH 
trously  for  the  projector  and  his  associates.  Weber  printed  for 
the  first  time  *  The  Faithful  Friends,*  a  play  of  doubtful 
authorship  and  small  value.  In  his  edition  a  good  deal  is  done 
towards  the  improvement  of  the  text ;  but  in  his  dealing  with 
disputed  readings,  as  well  as  in  his  critical  remarks,  he  is  very- 
unequal — although  hardly  more  than  might  be  expected  in  an 
editor  to  whom  our  language  and  literature  were  not  native.  The 
hand,  or  prompting,  of  Weber's  patron,  may  be  detected  in  a 
few  notes,  historical  and  antiquarian. 

In  1839  Mr  Moxon  reprinted  Weber's  text  in  two  very  band- 
some  volumes,  which  still  form  the  only  edition  moderate  enough 
in  cost  to  be  within  the  reach  of  a  large  class  of  readers.  An 
introduction  by  Mr  Darleyis  prefixed,  ingenious  and  interesting*, 
though  somewhat  eccentric  and  over  subtle. 

The  text  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  is  in  a  much  worse  state 
than  that  of  Shakspeare.  In  very  many  passages  it  is  corrupted 
beyond  the  possibility  of  remedy.  But  amendment  was  attainable 
in  various  places,  where  the  editors  had  not  attempted  it,  or  had 
failed  in  the  attempt.  No  man  living  is  better  qualified  to 
supply  their  shortcomings  than  the  gentleman  whose  laborious 
edition  is  now  completed,  and  under  whose  guidance,  readers  of 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  in  all  coming  time,  will  enter  upon  their 
delightful  task  with  means  and  appliances  never  before  enjoyed. 
Mr  Dyce's  reputation,  as  a  profound  student  of  the  old  Eng- 
lish drama,  and  as  a  rational  and  acute  verbal  critic,  has  been 
firmly  established  by  his  reprints  of  Webster,  Peele,  and  Mid- 
dleton,  and  by  his  Remarks  on  the  text  of  Shakspeare. 
"  His  collation  of  the  old  copies  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  has 
been  unwearied  ;  and  has  removed  not  a  few  serious  difficulties. 
His  own  suggestions  of  new  readings  are  almost  always  cautious 
and  sensible,  and,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  sometimes  very  happy. 
As  much,  in  short,  has  been  done  for  the  text  as  the  nature  of  the 
case  admits  of,  except  perhaps  occasionally  in  the  distribution  of 
the  versified  lines :  we  think  his  ear  has  not  always  caught  their 
loose  and  buoyant  structure.  His  foot-notes  are  commendably 
brief,  and  usually  instructive.  They  are  written,  too,  with  as  much 
good  temper  and  forbearance  as  it  is  possible  to  expect :  con* 
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sidertfijir,  that  he  evidently  entertains  for  his  predeoessors  net  a 
little  of  the  eontempt  whioh  possesses  every  new  editor  of  our 
e9f ly  dramas.  But  he  has  been  able  to  keep  th^  feeling  wond/er- 
fuliy  in  check.  Indeed,  it  seldom  breaks  out  further  than  to 
the  disfigurement  of  his  pvmctuation  with  ironical  marks  of  ad- 
miration^ 

In  his  prefaces  to  the  several  plays  we  bavo  been  a  little  dis- 
appointed, from  not  finding  th^re  all  the  information  we  bad  ex- 
pected concerniog  the  origin  of  eaeb.  He  has,  indeed,  traced 
several  of  them  to  novels  not  previously  noticed  :  but  he  has  left 
untouched  the  curious  question  suggested  by  Mr  Hallam^  of  the 
obligations  of  their  authors,  especially  in  the  comedies,  to  the 
Spanish  stage*  This  is  a  mine  as  yet  un  wrought :  and  Beaumont 
and  Fleteher  are  not  the  only  dramatists  of  our  old  schools,  whose 
works  might  derive  considerable  illuitration  from  the  opening  of  it. 

The  introductory  ^  Account  of  the  Lives  and  Writings '  of  the 
poel$,  is  excellent.  We  learn  there,  for  the  first  time,  several 
new  facts,  such  as  the  date  and  place  of  Fletcher's  birth,  and 
sundry  particulars,  carefully  collected  from  many  quarters,  which 
had  not  been  previously  brought  to  bear  on  the  biography  of  our 
poets.  The  critical  remarks  on  the  several  plays  are  judicious 
and  modest ;  and  the  observations  adopted  from  other  critics,  are 
scrupulously  referred  to  their  rightful  sources. 

In  a  word,  Mr  Dyce  has  performed  with  unusual  merit  and 
effect,  all  that  be  has  attempted :  nor  is  it  likely  that  any  one  else 
will  successfully  attempt  more.  Every  gentleman  who  pretends 
jlo  have  a  library,  and  to  m.r»  for  English  poetry,  should  provide 
iaimself  with  a  publication,  in  which  our  two  greatest  dramatists, 
after  Shakspeare^  appear  io^  the  first  tii»e  in  a  form  worthy  of 
their  fame. 


Art.  l\l^^>^Et€hin^  of  a  fVkaling  Cruise^  wUh  Notes  ef  a 
Syaum  on  the  Idand  of  Zanzibar  ;  mid  a  Brirf History  of  the 
Whale  Fishery^  in  its  past  and  present  condition.  By  J.  Ross 
Browne.  With  Numerous  Engravings  and  Woodcuts.  Lon- 
don: 1846. 

A  ¥OUKO  American  of  education,  taste,  and  accomplishment, 

^^^  gifted  (or  cursed)  with  warm  sensibility  and  a  lively  fancy,  is 

^determined  to  see  something  of  the  romance  of  life  before  sober- 

4Rg  down  to  its  renlities.     His  plan  is  to  earn  money  enough  in 
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a  year,  to  pay  the  expenses  of  a  journey  across  Europe  to  the 
East,  in  the  course  of  which  he  is  to  visit  all  the  favoured  lands 
of  poetry  and  song,  and  haply  make  his  fortune  by  marrying  a 
European  duchess  or  Arabian  princess  on  the  way*  The  money 
is  to  be  earned  at  Washington  by  reporting  debates  in  Congress; 
and  one  of  the  anticipated  advantages  of  this  mode  of  supplying 
the  required  outfit  is,  the  intimate  acquaintance  which  it  is  to  give 
him  with  the  habits  and  characters  of  the  great.  Glowing  with 
enthusiasm,  his  mind  expanded  by  the  constant  contemplation  of 
patriotism  and  philanthropy,  and  his  memory  stored  with  electric 
bursts  of  eloquence,  he  would  carry  to  the  Old  World  the  freshest 
feelings  and  impressions  of  the  New,  and  perchance  promote  the 
entente  cordiale  of  the  rival  hemispheres.  He  learns  shorthand, 
is  hired  as  a  reporter  for  a  session,  earns  just  eiiough  to  keep 
himself  from  hand  to  moilth,  and  is  completely  disabused  of 
his  illusions  regarding  statesmen  and  statesmanship. . 

'  As  the  session  advanced,  much  of  my  youthful  enthnuasm  began  to 
wear  away.  A  nearer  acquaintance  with  the  distinguished  political 
leaders  by  no  means  increased  my  respect  for  them.  ,  At  iir^t,.  I  could 
not  approach  a  great  man  without  trembling.  I  never  felt  n^y  utter 
insignificance,  till^  with  uncovered  head  and  downcast  eyes,  I  stood  in 
the  presence  of  those  renowned  statesmen  and  orators  whose  names  I 
had  learned  to  revere.  I  was  not  so  young,  however,  hut  that  I  could 
soon  see  into  the  hollowness  of  political  distinction  ;  the  small  trickery 
practised  in  the  struggle  for  power,  the  overbearing  aristrocracy  of  sta- 
tion, and  the  heartless  and  selfish  intrigues  by  which  public  men  main« 
tain  their  influence.  I  became  thoroughly  disgusted  with  so  nmch 
hypocrisy  and  bombast.  It  required  no  sage  monit4»r  t&  convince  me 
that  true  patriotism  does  not  prevail  to  a  very  astonishing  extent  in  the 
hearts  of  those  who  make  the  most  noise  about  it.  The  profession  I 
had  chosen  enabled  me  to  see  behind  the  scenes,  and  study  well  the 
great  machinery  of  government,  and  I  cannot  say  that  I  saw  a  good 
deal  to  admire.' 

Still,  though  the  enthusiasm  is  on  the  wane,  and  the  money 
is  wanting,  the  yearning  for  foreign  climes  is  as  strong  as  ever  ; 
and  a  friend  is  found  smitten  with  the  same  passion,  and  en- 
dowed with  about  the  same  amount  of  qualifications,  mental, 
moral,  and  pecuniary.  The  following  announcement  attracts 
the  notice  of  the  pair,  as  they  are  strolling  about  together  in 
New  York — 

*  Wanted,  immediately,  six  able-bodied  landsmen  to  go  on  a 

*  whaling  voyage  from  New  Bedford.     Apply  up-stairs  before 

*  five  o'clock  P.M.' 

After  a  short  conference,  turning  chiefly  on  the  question 
whether  they  came  fairly  within  the  description  of  ai^bodied 
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men,  they  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  pluck  may  compensate 
for  weight,  and  boldly  presented  themselves  to  the  agent  up-stairs. 
<  "  Well,  yon  think  we'll  do  ?"  "  Oh,  no  doubt  about  it.  Tin  willing 
to  risk  you,  though  I  may  lose  something  by  it;  Whaling,  gentlemen, 
is  tolerably  hard  at  first,  but  it's  the  first  business  in  the  world  for  enter- 
prising young  men.  If  you  are  determined  to  take  a  voyage.  Til  put 
you  in  the  way  of  shippiug  in  a  most  elegant  vessel,  well  fitted — that's 
the  great  well-fitted  Vigilana,  and  activity  will  insure  you  rapid  pro- 
motion. I  haven't  the  least  doubt  but  you'll  come  home  boat-steerers. 
I  sent  off  six  college  students  a  few  days  ago,  and  a  poor  fellow  who 
had  been  flogged  away  from  liome  by  a  vicious  wife.  A  whaler,  gentle- 
men," continued  the  agent,  rising  in  eloquence,  "  a  whaler  is  a  place  of 
refuge  for  the  distressed  and  persecuted,  a  school  for  the  dissipated,  an 
asylum  for  the  needy.  There's  nothmg  like  it.  You  can  see  the  world — 
you  can  see  seroethiog  of  life.'" 

The  language  of  the  recruiting  officer  is  the  same  all  the 
world  over ;  and  to  be  roused  from  a  dream  of  love  or  glory  by 
the  rope's-end  of  the  boatswain  or  the  rattan  of  the  corporal,  is 
the  inevitable  trarrsition  state  of  the  military  or  naval  aspirant. 
Our  two  adventurers  find  themselves  cramped  up  in  a  small 
vessel  with  a  tyrannical  captain  and  a  ruffianly  crew  ;  they  are 
very  sea-sick  at  first,  and  more  than  half  starved  afterwards ; 
one  sinks  under  the  continued  effects  of  illness  and  ill-treatment, 
but  Mr  Ross  Browne  bears  up  gallantly  against  all,  and  comes 
back  to  hold  up  his  own  and  his  friend's  sufferings  as  a  warning, 
as  well  as  to  use  them  as  a  means  for  bringing  about  a  complete 
reform  in  the  whale  fishery.  *  There  are  now/  he  says,  *  in  active 
^  employment,  more  than  seven  hundred  whaling  vessels  belong- 

*  ing  to  the   New  England  states,  manned  by  nearly  twenty 
^  thousand  hardy  and  intrepid   men.     It  is  a  reproach  to  the 

*  American  people  that,  in  this  age  of  moral  reform,  the  protect- 

*  ing  arm  of  the  law  has  not  reached  these  daring  adventurers. 
'  History  scarcely  furnishes  a  parallel  for  the  deeds  of  cruelty 

*  committed  upon  them  during  their  long  and  perilous  voyages. 

*  The  startling  increase  of  crime,'  he  adds,  Mn  the  whale  fishery 

*  demands  a  remedy.     Scarcely  a  vessel  arrives  in  port  that  does 

*  not  bring  intelligence  of  a  mutiny.  Are  the  murderous  wrongs 
^  which  compel  men  to  rise  up  and  throw  off  the  burden  of 

*  oppression,  un  woVthy  of  notice  ?  Will  none  make  the  attempt  to 

*  arrest  their  fearful  progress  ? ' 

It  is  a  step  towards  the  redress  of  national  abuses  to  make  them 
known  in  other  countries,  especially  in  rival  countries ;  for  the 
spirit  of  emulation  or  the  sense  of  shame  may  succeed,  where  the 
sense  of  justice  has  been  appealed  to  in  vain.  We  therefore 
^hink  it  a  duty  to  make  known  the  main  object  of  the  author. 
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But  we  must  be  ex6ilged  for  turning  to  niot-e  .attractive  matter 
than  the  sufferings  of  Mr  Rosa  Browne  and  his  shipmates,  par<^ 
ticularly  when  we  have  only  just  spacfe  enough  to  give  a  fair 
specimen  of  the  diitinctive  portions  of  his  book. 

His  description  of  the  process  of  whale-catchlog  is  illustrated 
by  woodcuts  and  engravings — of  the  instruments  employed,  the 
boats  in  chdsfe,  the  whal^  in  his  dying  struggle,  the  whale  about 
to  be  cut  up,  &c. ;  and  for  ourselves,  we  own  that  we  have  felt 
as  much  interested  while  reading  one  of  his  spirited  sketches  of 
an  actual  pursuit  and  capture,  as  when  (with  our  feet  on  the 
fender)  we  were  following  Colonel  Hawker  across  the  Ooze,  or 
clearing  the  Whissendine  with  Nimrod,  The  crew  themselves 
find  some  compensation  for  their  miseries  in  the  excitement^  and 
There  she  blows  !  the  whaler's  view  halloo,  has  the  same  effect  on 
his  nervous  system,  eksTallp-hof  on  a  foxhunter's.  To  enter  fully 
into  the  feelings  It  must  be  borne  ih  mind  that  the  pay  is  pro- 
portioned to  the  quantity  of  oil  procured  ;  that  success  depends 
on  coolness^  courage^  and  dexterity ;  and  that  long  periods  of 
despondency  commonly  intet*vene  between  what  itiay  be  de^ 
nominated  the  buirsts.  The  monotony  of  a  calm  is  Suddenly 
broken  by  the  long-expected  cry  : 

*  "  There  she  blows  !**  was  siirig  bUt  from' the  tnast-head. 
**  Where  away?*'  demanded  th6  captain; 
**  Thi'ee  points  off  the  lee  bow,  sir." 
«*  Raise  up  your  whed.     Steady !" 
"  Steady,  eir.^' 

"  Mast-head,   aho^'I     Do  you  see  that  whale  now  ?  " 
"Ay,  ayj   sir.     A   school  of  sperm  whales!      There  she  blows! 
There  she  breaches  I*' 

**  Sing  out !     Sing  oat  every  time.** 

"  Ay,  ay,  sir.  There  she  blows  I  There — there— ^rferc— -she  blows, 
bores — boos  !** 

''  How  far  off?" 

"  Two  milefe  and  a  half.** 

"  Thunder  and  lightning^,  so  hear?'* 

«<Call  all   hands*     Clear   tip  the  for^-t'gallant-sail iherfe!   belay  1 

Hard  down  your  ^heell  Haul  back  the  Diain-yardl  Get  your  tob% 
in  your  boats  I  Bear  a  hand  I  Clear  your  falls  I  Stand  by  all  t6 
lower!     All  ready?" 

"  All  ready,  sir.'* 

**  Lower  away  I" 

Down  went  the  boats  with  a  splash.  Each  boat's  crew  sprang  over 
the  rail,  and  in  an  instant  the  larboard,  starboard,  and  waist  boats  were 
hianhed.  There  was  great  rivalry  in  getting  the  start.  The  waist 
boat  got  off  in  pi-etty  good  time,  and  away  went  all  three,  dashing  the 
water  high  over  ilifeir  bo>vS.     Nothing  (iouM  be  more  exciting  than  the 
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6bfliie.  The  lai'koard  boai  commanded  hj  the  OMtci  end  tbe  waUt  boat 
by  the  second  mate,  were  head  and  head. 

"  GiYQ  way,  my  lads,  gi?e  way,'*  shouted  P — ,  our  headsman  ;  "  we 
gain  on  them ;  give  way.  A  long,  steady  Stroke.  That^e  the  way  to 
tell  it." 

The  chase  was  now  truly  soul -stirring.  Sometimes  the  larboard, 
then  the  starboard,  then  the  waist  boat,  took  tbe  lead.  It  w^8  a  severe 
trial  of  skill  and  muscle.  After  we  had  run  two  miles  at  this  rate,  the 
whales  turned  flukes,  going  dead  to  Windward. 

"  Now  for  it,  my  lads,"  cried  P  ■  .  "  We*ll  hftte  them  the  next 
rising.  Now  pile  it  on  I  A  long,  steady  pall  I  That's  it !  That's 
the  way  I  Those  whales  belong  to  ut.  Don't  gire  out  I  Half  an  iiour 
more*  and  they're  our  whales." 

On  dashed  the  boat,  clearing  its  way  through  the  rough  sea,  as  if 
the  briny  element  were  blue  smoke.  The  whale,  however,  turned 
flukes  before  we  could  reach  him.  When  he  appeared  again  above  the 
surface  of  the  water,  it  was  evident  that  he  had  milled  while  down,  by 
which  manoeuvre  he  gained  on  us  nearly  a  mile.  The  chase  was  now 
almost  hopeless,  as  he  was  making  to  windward  rapidly.  A  heavy  black 
cloud  was  on  tbe  horizon,  portending  an  approaching  squall,  and  the 
barque  was  fast  fading  from  sight.  Still  we  were  not  td  be  baffled  by 
discouraging  circumstances  of  this  kind,  and  we  braced  eur  sinews  for  a 
gtand  and  final  effort. 

The  wind  had  by  this  time  increased  elmost  to  a  gale,  and  tbe 
heavy  black  clouds  were  scattering  over  far  and  wide*  Part  of  the  squall 
had  passed  off  to  leeward,  and  entirely  concealed  the  barque.  Our  situa* 
tion  was  rather  unpleasant,  in  a  rough  sea,  the  other  boats  out  of  sight, 
and  eScli  moment  the  wind  increasing.  We  continued  to  strain  every 
muscle  till  we  were  hard  upon  the  whale.  Tabor  sprang  to  the  bow^ 
and  stood  by  it  with  the  harpoon. 

<<  Softly,  softly,  my  lads,"  said  the  headsman. 

*<  Ay,  ay,  sin" 

«  Httsh*h*h  I  softly.    Now's  your  time.  Tabor*" 

Tabor  let  fly  the  harpoon,  and  buried  the  ironv 

<<  Give  him  another." 

«  Stein  all  1"  thundered  P -. 

<*  Stern  all !" 

And,  as  we  rapidly  backed  from  the  whale^  he  flung  his  tremendous 
flukes  high  in  the  air,  covering  us  with  a  cloud  of  spray.  He  then 
sounded,  making  the  line  whiz  as  it  passed  throuf^h  the  chocks.  When 
he  rose  to  the  surface  again,  we  hauled  up,  and  the  eecond  mate  stood 
ready  in  the  bow  to  despatch  him  with  lances. 

«  Spouting  hloodT  said  Tabor*  "  Hes  «  dead  v>h&ie  !  He  won't 
tieed  much  lancing."  It  was  true  enough  $  for»  before  the  officer  could 
get  within  dart  of  him,  he  commenced  his  dying  struggles^  The  sea  was 
crimsoned  with  his  blood.  By  the  time  we  had  reached  him,  he  was 
belly  up.  We  lay  upon  our  oafs  a  moment  to  witness  his  last  throeb, 
and  when  he  had  turned  his  head  towards  the  sun,  a  loud,  simultaneous 
cheer  burst  from  ev^ry  lip.' 
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One  of  the  charms  of  hunting  is  for  a  gentleman  to  find 
himself,  at  the  end  of  a  long  run,  some  thirty  miles  from  home, 
with  a  tired,  lamed,  or  dying  horse.  One  of  the  charms  of  whale 
fishing  is  for  a  boat's  crew  to  find  themselves  out  of  sight  of 
their  ship  on  a  tossing  sea,  with  a  storm  coming  on.  Such  was 
the  condition  of  the  crew  in  question,  and  the  description  of 
their  return  is  one  of  the  best  passages  in  the  book.  The  dan- 
ger of  being  lost  in  this  manner  is  not  the  only  danger.  A  blow 
with  the  whale's  tail  might  stave  in  the  boat ;  the  slightest  hitch 
would  cause  it  to  be  upset  or  dragged  under  by  the  rope ;  and 
on  one  occasion  the  harpooned  whale  made  right  for  the  ship,  and 
passed  under  it,  with  the  boat  in  tow,  in  such  a  direction  that  the 
boat  only  escaped  being  dashed  to  pieces  by  a  foot  or  two.  Here, 
therefore,  is  excitement  of  every  sort  for  the  amateur ;  and  we 
do  not  see,  now  that  this  new  field  of  adventure  is  made  known, 
why  yachting  dandies  or  guardsmen  on  leave  should  not  give  up 
moors  and  salmon  rivers,  or  even  jungles  and  prairies,  for  a  sea- 
son, and  take  a  turn  in  the  *  horse  latitudes*  of  the  Atlantic,  where, 
it  seems,  a  *  school '  of  whales  is  most  likely  to  be  found.  We 
recommend  them,  however,  to  remain  satisfied  with  the  sport. 

<  A  **  trying-ont  scene  "  is  the  most  stirrinpr  part  of  the-  whaling  busi- 
ness)'and  certainly  the  most  disagreeable.  The  try- works  are  usually 
situated  between  the  foremast  and  the  main-hatch.  In  wide  vessels 
they  contain  two  or  three  large  pots  imbedded  in  brick.  A  few  barrels 
of  oil  from  the  whale's  case,  or  head,  are  babbled  into  the  pots  before 
commencing  upon  the  blubber.  Two  men  are  standing  by  the  mincing 
horse,  one  slicing  up  the  blubber,  and  the  other  passing  horse  pieces  from 
a  tub,  into  which  they  are  thrown  by  a  third  hand,  who  receives  them 
from  the  hold.  One  of  the  boat-steerers  stands  in  front  of  the  lee  pot, 
pitching  the  minced  blubber  into  the  pots  with  a  fork.  Another  is 
stirring  up  the  oil,  and  throwing  the  scraps  into  a  wooden  strainer.  We 
will  now  imagine  the  works  in  full  operation  at  night.  Dense  clouds  of 
lurid  smoke  are  curling  up  to  the  tops,  shrouding  the  rigging  from  the 
view.  The  oil  is  hissing  in  the  try-pots.  Half-a-dozen  of  the  crew 
are  sitting  on  the  windlass ;  their  rough,  weather-beaten  faces  shining 
in  the  red  glare  of  the  fires,  all  clothed  in  greasy  duck,  and  forming 
about  as  savage  a  looking  group  as  ever  was  sketched  by  the  pencil  of 
Salvator  Rosa.  The  cooper  and  one  of  the  mates  are  raking  up  the 
fires  with  long  bars  of  wood  or  iron.  The  decks,  bulwarks,  railing, 
try-works,  and  windlass,  are  covered  with  oil,  and  slime  of  blackskin, 
glistering  with  the  red  glare  from  the  try- works.  Slowly  and  doggedly 
the  vessel  is  pitching  her  way  through  the  rough  seas,  looking  as  if 
enveloped  in  flames. 

<*  More  horse  pieces  I"  cries  the  mincer's  attendant. 

'*  Horse  pieces !''  echoes  the  man  in  the  waist. 

<'  Scraps !"  growls  a  boat-steerer. 

♦  ♦  *  *  #  t 
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*  Our  down-easter,  who  had  always  something  characteristic  to  say 
of  every  thing:  that  fell  under  his  observation,  very  sagely  remarked  on 
ODB  occasion,  when  nearly  suffocated  with  smoke,  «•  If  this  wa'n't  h'— 11 
on  a  small  scale,  he  didn't  know  what  to  call  it." 

<  Of  the  unpleasant  effects  of  the  smoke,  I  scarcely  know  how  any 
idea  can  be  formed,  unless  the  curious  inquirer  choose  to  hold  his  nose 
over  the  smoking  wick  of  a  sperm-oil  lamp,  and  fancy  the  disagreeable 
experiment  magnified  a  hundred  thousand  fold.  Such  is  the  romance 
of  life  in  the  whale  fishery.* 

Every  walk  of  life  is  (we  will  not  say  pressed,  but)  fairly  and 
naturally  brought  into  modern  literature ;  and  It  is  a  fortunate 
circumstance  that  the  task  of  describing  the  mercantile  marine 
of  the  United  States  has  devolved  on  two  such  men  as  Mr 
Dana,  the  author  of  *  Two  Years  Before  the  Mast/  and  Mr 
Ross  Browne,  who  (no  slight  praise)  is  every  way  worthy  to 
take  rank  with  his  predecessor. 


Art.  IV.— (.TA«  Life  and  Correspondence  of  the  Right  Honourable 
Henry  Addington,  Viscount  Sidmouth.  By  the  Hon.  and  Rev. 
Georgb  Pellew,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Norwich.  3  vols.  8vo: 
London,  1847. 

THIS  book  is  not  remarkable  in  itself,  if  considered  as  a  literary 
performance,  nor  is  the  hero  whom  it  commemorates  in. any 
way  remarkable  for  those  qualities  which  are  supposed  to  confer 
honour  or  insure  success ;  yet  the  incidents  which  it  chronicles, 
rather  than  delineates,  are  among  the  most  interesting  of  our 
later  history ;  and  the  politician  to  whose  memory  it  is  devoted 
was  among  the  most  fortunate  of  his  age«  The  work  therefore 
is  not  without  its  value,  as  showing  how  much  may  be  attained, 
even  in  a  free  state,  without  the  highest  talent  or  the  most  com- 
manding character ;  and  that  the  grandest  objects  of  the  ambition 
of  an  English  subject  are  within  the  reach  of  a  man  who  wants 
at  the  same  time  both  connexion  and  fortune,  whose  abilities  are 
second  rate,  and  whose  parliamentary  eloquence  is  below  zero. 
If  we  look  for  other  matter  of  curiosity,  we  shall  find  it  in  the 
sentiments  of  admiration  and  homage  with  which  such  a  man  can 
inspire  his  friends  and  his  biographer.  The  Dean  of  Norwich  is 
partial  even  beyond  the  partiality  of  memoir-writers  and  con- 
nexions. 

The  life  of  Lord  Sidmouth  was  cast  in  stirring  scenes  and 
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amid  celebrated  men  (  but  the  drcumstances  of  hi»  birtb  were 
batdly  sueh  as  to  promise  a  ear^r  so  conspicuous  as  that  whicii 
he  afterwards  enjoyed.     His  ^EUiier,  a  highly  respectable  phy** 
sician,  lived  in  Bedford  Bo\f«     Here  the  future  premier  was 
born  in  1767,  the  year  which  Witnessed  the  triumphant  return 
of  his  father's  most  distinguished  patient  to  the  councils  of  a  re- 
luctant and  resisting  monarch.    Tne  friendship  of  Lord  Chatham 
had  an  influence  over  the  fortunes  of  the  doctor's  family  beyond 
that  which  is  usually  exercised  by  powerful  patrons  over  their 
medical  attendants*   But  to  those  Who  hav^  studied  the  Ohara^ter 
of  the  first  Pitt^  or  meditated  on  the  eondu<^t  of  the  second^  it 
teay  Well  seem  questioilable  whether  either  of  them  ever  con^ 
tempkted  the  possibility  of  the  son  of  Dr  Addington  becoid^ 
ing  the  successor  of  the  oile  and  the  rival  of  the  othetk     Much 
as  the  Deab  of  Norwich  may  ascribe  to  the  ^  familiar  friendship* 
which  arises  between  an  invalid  and  his   *  Welt-bred  medical 
^  adviser/  and  warmly  as  Lord  Chatham  did  occasionally  write 
to  a  person  whom  the  malady  of  his  later  years  must  have  made 
almost  necessary  to  his  comfort,  it  seems  highly  improbable 
that  the  children  of  the  two  were  connected  by  any  close  ties  of 
friendship  or  familiarity.     Lady  Hester  Stanhope,  who  had  all 
the  pride  of  both  Pitts,  and  expressed  it  more  openly  than  either, 
ispeaks  contemptuously  of  tli«  calling  of  a  physician.     In  her 
young  days,  doctors,  and  governesses,  and  private  tutors — for  she 
lumps  them  all  together — kept  their  proper  places;  did  what 
they  were  asked  to  do,  spoke  when  they  were  spoken  to,  and 
never  aspired  to  volunteer  a  syllable  of  commendation*     Lady 
Hester  exaggerated  every  statement  as  she  exag^gerated*  every 
prejudice ;  but  in  this  instance  the  statement  was  probably  not 
far  from  correct    We  know  from  the  pictures  of  parson  Adams^ 
and  parson  TruUiber^  what  was  the  repute  of  the  clergy  in  the 
early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  what  was  their  treats 
meat  at  the  hands  of  the  landed  gentry.      Smollett  had  not 
given  us  a  flattering  portrait  of  his  own  profession ;  and  it  is 
easy  to  conceive  that  in  a  great  family  of  that  ag^e^  a  vocation) 
which  even  at  this  day  scarcely  holds  the  place  due  to  its  nst* 
fulness,  was  treated  with  distant  courtesy  by  the  refiaed,  and 
vulgar  superciliousness  by  the  coarse«    No  one  now  would  think 
of  objecting  to  the  worth  of  a  political  cuitagonist,  that  he  wa^ 
the  son  of  a  ehaplain  or  a  physiciani     If  he  did,  he  would  only 
expose  himself  to  ihe  indignant  wonder  of  bll  mankind;     But  io 
those  days  *  the  Doctor'  suggested  ideas  the  most  remote  from 
dignity.     The  soubriquet  once  fixed  upon  Addington,  he  was 
not  the  man  to  shake  it  off — as  Secretary  Craggs  wouhl  tbat  of 
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*  footinat)/  if  any  dtle  had  dared  to  try  tirhether  it  would  §tick 
np(Mi  the  friend  of  Addison  attd  Pope ;  but  •  Doctor*  clung  to 
^ddingtOn  through  life,  artd  always  embittered  the  shaft  of  ridi- 
cule, whether  launched  at  hita  in  Society  or  in  Parliament. 

Henry  Addingtort  Wad  sent,  in  his  twelfth  year,  to  school  at 
"Winchester^  then  governed  by  Joseph  Warton.  Here  he  was 
tte  pupil  of  George  Idaac  Huntlngford,  whose  personal  devo- 
tion he  was  able  afterwards  to  reward  with  a.  high  dignity  in 
the  church ;  an  arrangement  too  hiufeh  in  the  Order  of  things 
for  any  Wykehamist  to  have  wondered  at  or  murmured  at,  pro- 
vided bnly  that  the  far  greater  public  services  of  Dr  Goddard 
hdd  alsb  been  remetnberedi  The  charm,  we  catl  hardly  say  the 
strength,  of  Addington*^  nature,  appears  to  have  lain  in  his 
power  of  attaching  to  himself  the  fViendship  6f  those  with  whom 
ne  associated.  This  is  not  the  highest  praise  ;  but  yet  it  implies 
xiiuch.  No  man  ever  passed  his  life  in  making  friends  without 
possessing  many  estimable  and  some  excellent  qualities.  Had 
Addiftgton  never  embarked  on  the  sea  of  controversial  politics, 
he  mignt  have  lived  and  died  iri  the  pure  enjoyment  of  domestic 
happiness,  which,  ibwever  unequal  tb  the  cordial  but  suppi'essed 
sympathies  of  Pitt,  or  the  more  gushing  tenderness  of  Fox,  he 
was  in  sotfld  respects  better  qualified  to  secure.  From  Win- 
chester he  was  transported  to  Brazennose,  Oxford,  in  1774 :  and 
there  his  scholarship  Seems  to  have  been  like  his  after  statesman- 
ship, itaiperfect  in  its  different  elements,  and  more  imperfect  in 
their  t^ombination.  He  was  acquiring  decimals,  and  Denjos- 
thenes,  and  the  Epistles  of  Horace,  all  at  the  same  time ;  and  he 
Wrote  about  the  Electras  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides  in  the  tone  of 
the  yoUttg  gentlemen  who  favoured  the  *  Conftoisseurs '  and 
*Tatlers*  of  a  previous  generation  with  their  vieWs  of  Greek  poe- 
try. In  1780,  he  became  a  member  of  LinColn^s  Inn;  in  1781 
he  married,  and  received  a  characteristic  congratulation  from  his 
old  friend  and  tut^r,  Huntingford,  in  the  shape  of  a  Greek  ode. 

The  same  year  witnessed  the  first  appearance  of  the  youn- 
ger Pitt  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  Burke's  Civil  List 
motion.  Of  this,  intin>ation  was  conveyed  to  Dr  Addington  by 
Pitt's  tutor;  but  no  conimunication  seems  to  have  passed  at 
this  time  between  Pitt  himself  and  Addington;  hor,  despite  of  Dr 
Pellew's  assertions  arid  Pitt's  off-hand  liise  t)f  the  term  at  a  later 

Seriod,  does  it  appear  that  any  thing  like  intimaby  theh  Subsisted 
etween  them.  This  should  bebotnein  mirid  by  those  injudi- 
cious partisans  who  make  out  that  Lord  Sidniouth  eventually  be- 
cattie  a  martyr  to  friendship  ahd  duty.  He  Was  Uot  the  cbhfidant 
of  Pitt  when  the  Isilier  etitlsred  Parliament  5  nor  two  years  after, 
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when,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  he  became  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  The  influence  of  that  great  example  was,  how** 
ever,  not  lost  upon  him.  The  brilliancy  of  so  early  a  8ucces# 
was  too  strong  for  the  sober  retirement  of  Southampton  Street 
and  Paper  Buildings.  It  fell  upon  Addington's  path,  as  the 
transmitted  light  of  political  flime  has  fallen  on  many  a  law- 
student's  path,  before  and  since — like  a  disturbing  rather  than  a 
cheering  influence — one  that  made  the  gloom  of  the  Temple 
still  more  intolerable  by  the  contrast. 

Pitt  went  out  of  office.  Addington,  meantime,  entered  Par- 
liament as  member  for  Devizes,  under  the  auspices  of  his  brother- 
in-law,  Mr  Sutton.  The  Coalition  opposition  became  the  Coali- 
tion ministry;  and  again  receded  to  the  opposition  benches.  Pitt, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  a  second  time  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, and  for  the  first  time  chief  minister  of  the  crown,  was 
waging  an  unequal  war  against  the  man  who  had  once  warmly 
hailed  himas^an  ally,  and  carried  him  off'in  triumph  to  Brookes's. 
The '  Opposition  presented  a  formidable  front :  Fox,  North, 
Burke,  and  Conway,  were  even  in  their  names  terrible  to  a 
young  minister.  With  the  exception  of  the  Grenvilks,  Pitt 
had  no  suitable  support.  At  such  a  juncture  Addington  en- 
tered'Parliament,  as  iiis  friends  said,  to  help  the  minister ;  and  as 
he  probably  himself  hoped,  to  be  protected  by  him.  The  Dean  of 
Norwich,  indeed,  praises*  his  moidesty  in  not  *  yielding  to  the 
^  attempts,  even  of  his  illustrious  friend  to  excite  in  his  mind  a 
*  thirst  for  distinction.'  We  believe  his  *  illustrious  friend'  un- 
derstood jthe  character  of  the  man  too  well  to  press  distinction 
upon  him,  at  least  any  distinction  which  involved  great  exertions 
and  great  intellect.  The  Dean  tells  us,  indeed,  that  on  one  occa- 
sion, when  the  premier  and  his  unforeseen  competitor  were  riding 
down  to  Hollwood  together,  and  Addington  was  modestly  de- 
clining the  struggle  £toid  the  prize  which  his  companion  was 
anticipating  for  him,  the  latter  burst  out  with  some  verses  of 
Waller  about  the  *  mounting  lark  : ' — 

1      *  The  lark  that  shuns  on  lofty  boughs  to  build 
Her  humble  nest,  lies  silent  in  the  field  ; 
But  should  the  promise  cf  a  brighter  day, 
Aurora  smiling,  bid  her  rise  and  play  ; 
Quickly  she'll  show  'twas  not  for  want  of  voice, 
Or  power  to  climb,  she  made  so  low  a  choice; 
Singing  she  mounts :  her  airy  notes  are  stretched 
Towards  heaven,  as  if  from  heaven  alone  her  notes  she  fetch'd.* 

But  the  Dean  is,  perhaps,  not  aware  that  Mr  Pitt  was  note* 
rious  among  his  friends  for  his  ^  sly,  dry  humour.' 
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Since  Addington  had  first  entered  Parliament,  the  relative 
power  of  parties  had  been  changed ;  the  coalitionists  were  un- 
seated or  enfeebled,  and  the  assistance  which  Pitt  dispensed  with 
in  1784,  must  have  seemed  stiil  more  superfluous  in  1786,  But 
though  he  did  not  possess  that  mastery  of  will  and  language  which 
i»  essential  to  one  who  would  wield  the  turbulent  elements  of  a 
popular  assembly-^though  he  wanted  the  stern  stubborncbess  of 
self-relying  energy — the  eloquence  which  either  fascinates  or  com** 
mands — and  that  profound  knowledge  of  political  principles  which 
often  supplies  the  plaoe  of  eloquence — he  had  certain  attributes 
which  eminently  >qualified  him  for  filling  the  highfcst  non^mini&r 
terial  office  in.  Parliament.  He  had  a  banhommie  which  always 
pleased,  even  where  it  did  not  charm — a  suavity  of  manner  which 
was  peculiarly,  insinuating;  and  the  gift  ofipatieul^  diligence, 
which,  when  Englishmen  meet  together,  day  after  day,  to  do  bu- 
siness, is  as  certain  of  being  appreciated  and  turned  to  good  ac- 
eount)' as  either  xhetorie  or  wit.  To  these  menial  qualifications^ 
he  added  others  of  a  physical  kind,  which,  if  not  quite  as  necessary, 
a  body  of  six  hundred  gentlemen  will  not  the  less  rejoice  to  see 
personified  in  their  president.  Addington  was  a  gentleman ;  and 
looked 'Uko  one.  His  deportment  was  impressive,  his  countenance 
digmfied,  his  address  anable,  and  his  delivery  had  that  sort  of  for* 
mal  sententiousness  which  a  House  of  Commons  might  inspect 
as  not  unbecoming  in  its  Speaker,  the  depository  of  its  own  au- 
thorityrbut  which  it  could  not  afterwards  help  laughing  at  in  a 
prime  minister,  the  representative  of  the  executive,  and  leader 
of  debate,  amid  the  thrust  and  strife  of  words.  In  the  year  1789 
hie  was.selected  by  Pitt  for  the  chair  of  the  house,  on  the  resig- 
natioaof  Mr  Grenville,  who,  after  filling  it  for  only  five  months, 
had  accepted  the  seals  of  the  Honae  Department* 

At  this  time  he  was  only  thirty-two  years  of  age,  and,  out  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  utterly  unknown ;  nor  had  his  reputation 
there  extended  much  beyond  the  committees.  In  a  short  time, 
however,  he  fully  justified  his  patron's  choice.  He  became  very 
popular ;  and  received  the  twofold  compliment  of  a  visit  frqm  the 
King  in  state,  and  a  second  copy  of  Greek  verses  from  his  friend 
Huntingford.  Huntingford  he  afterwards  made  a  Bishop ;  and 
with  the  King,  who  had  lately  been  under  the  care  of  the  Speaker's 
father,  he  laid  the  foundation  of  that  intimacy  which  was  destined 
to  produce  the  most  important  consequences  to  himself  and 
the  country.  Nor  was  his  popularity  in  the  House  a  mere 
barren  homage.  That  assembly  evinced  its  sense  of  his  cour- 
tesy and  diligence,  by  voting  him  a  fixed  salary  of  L.6000  a- 
year,  instead  of  leaving  him,  like  his  predecessors,  to  a  small 
income  of  L.1600,  and  the  casual  appendages  of  a  sinecure. 
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The  next  eleven  years  were  more  eventful  in  the  higtory  of 
Europe  than  of  Mr  Addington*     They  witnessed  the  close  of 
Warren  Hastings's  trial;   the  commeneement  of  the   Frenok 
Revolution ;  the  promulgation  and  the  dread  of  ^  Freneh  prin»- 
*  eiples ;'  the  rupture  between  Burke  and  Fox ;  the  destruction 
of  the  old   party  landmarks;    Burke's  famous   failure  in  the 
dagger-scene ;  the  prosecution  of  hostilities  with  France;  costly 
and  unprofitable  expeditions,   partly  redeemed  upon  the  seas 
by  brilliant  engagements,   like  those  of  Howe,    Jervis,   and 
Duncan,  or  gallant  actions,  like  Nelson's  and  Pellew's ;   the 
partition  of  Poland,   at  once  imprudent  and  unjust ;    old  al- 
liances  broken   and  shattered;   and   the  governments  of  the 
Continent  shaken  by  the  genius  of  revolutionary  France,    Nev^ 
had    Europe  seen  eleven  such   years  of  convulsion  and  dis* 
may  ;  never  had  England  known  eleven  such  years  of  exertion 
abroad  and  difficulty  at  home*     In  the  dead  leaves  of  one  re- 
volution  were  germinating  the  fruits  of  another.     The  expense^ 
the  heartburning,  and  the  rankling  dissatisfaction  of  the  Ameri- 
oan  war,  were  followed  by  another  war,  more  oppressive  in  its 
burdens,  and  more  unsatisfactory  in  its  results.     Marvellous 
achievements  were  from  time  to  time  performed  by  our  admirals 
and  our  captains.     Nelson  at  Bastia,  Sidney  Smith  at  Toulon^ 
Pellew,  (the  father  of  the  Dean  of  Norwich,)  in  the  first  action  of 
the  war,  all  maintained  the  honour  of  the  British  flag  with  signal 
valour  and  success.     But  these  triumphs  were  occasional  and  far 
between.     They  came  after  much  endurance  and  long  expecta* 
tion ;  and,  when  they  did  come,  national  pride,  however  flattered 
by  them,  could  not  magnify  them  into  equivalents  for  the  dis* 
comfiture  of  our  land  forces,  and  the  embarrassment  of  our 
domestic  administration,     The  victory  off  Camperdown  was  but 
a  moderate  set«off  against  the  mutiny  of  the  Nore ;  that  of  St 
Vincent  against  the  Bank  panic;  and  the  battle  of  the  Nile 
against  the  Irish  rebellion.     Never,  perhaps,  within  the  same 
number  of  years,  had  the  debates  in  the  House  of  Commons 
been  fiercer*     Never  had  questions  of  greater  constitutional  or 
diplomatic  importance  been  contested.     From  the  question  of 
the  Regency  to  that  of  the  peace — from  the  suspension  of  the 
habeas  corpus  to  the  union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland — every 
topic  was  of  vital  moment  to  the  liberties  of  Englishmen  and  the 
independenee  of  England.     Although   Burke's  political  career 
terminated  a  few  years  after  the  election  of  Addington  to  the 
chair,  yet  besides  the  minister  himself,  there  remained    Fox, 
Sheridan,  Windham,  the  ardent  ambition  of  Canning,  and  the 
youthful  promise  of  Grey. 
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Oret  such  men  and  fiucfa  discussions  it  was  Addington's  dnty 
to  preside;  and  the  unanimity  which  secured  his  re-election  at 
the  oommcBcement  of  each  new  Parllam^t  shows  that  he  pre- 
sided well.  This  must  have  been  the  happiest  period  of  his  life. 
Looking  down  from  his  dignified  elevation  on  the  stormy  sea  that 
raged  before  him,  he  was  unscathed  by  the  fury  of  the  tempest) 
and  the  violence  of  the  combatants.  An  offer,  which  now  for 
the  irst  time  we  learn  Pitt  made  to  him  in  1793,  of  the  home 
secretaryship,  he  wisely  declined.  His  official  duties,  though 
they  left  him  little  leisure  for  London  society,  yet  brought  hi^n 
into  contact  with  the  most  illustrious  men  of  the  day.  As 
Speaker,  he  received  the  last  indignant  letter  of  Burke,  on  the 
acquittal  of  Hastings.  As  Speaker,  he  conveyed  the  thanks  of 
the  house  to  Lords  Gardner  and  Nelson ;  and  as  Speaker,  the 
bend  between  himself  and  Pitt,  which  was  at  first  loose  enough, 
became  tighter  and  tighter,  each  successive  session.  When  he 
escaped  from  Parliament,  his  time  was  spent  at  Woodley,  near 
Reading.  There  Pitt  was  not  unfrequently  his  guest ;  and  their  ^ 
principal  correspondence-  took  place,  as  was  to  be  expected^ ' 
storing  these  va<mtions. 

Tlwit  which  has  been  already  seen  in  Pitt's  letters  to  his  other 
friends  may  be  here  seen  again,  in  his  letters  to  Addington,  and 
in  Addington's  notices  of  him,  Pitt  did  not  understand  the 
French  Revolution  ;  nor  foresee  its  consequences.  He  did  not 
understand  the  mind  and  purpose  of  its  new  government.  He 
did  not  appreciate  its  resources,  its  courage,  or  its  ambition. 
He  made  no  allowance  for  the  vigorous  rebound  of  a  whole  people, 
suddenly  set  free  from  the  pressure  of  a  despotic  monarchy,  and 
from  the  prescriptive  insolence  of  unequal  laws.  He  thought 
©f  France  only  as  it  had  been  under  the  Regency,  or  in  the 
latter  days  of  Louis  XIV. — arrogantly  feeble  and  prematurely 
exhausted.  He  did  not  gauge  the  military  capacity  and  the 
military  energies  of  the  French  People.  He  did ,  not  judge 
aright  their  animosity  against  England.  But  most  espe- 
cially did  he  misunderstand  and  overrate  the  reliance  to  be 
placed  upon  our  continental  allies,  and  the  worth  of  their  co- 
operation. 

In  a  letter  to  Addington,  of  October  1795,  he  says  he  is 
confident  that  •  the  line  we  talked  over  will  bring  us  speedily 
<  to  a  prosperous  issue'  —  and  ends  by  assuring  him  that  if 
the  budget,  which  he  is  to  open  before  Christmas,  *  goes  off 
*  tolerably  well,  it  will  give  us  peace  before  Easter/^  Lord 
Malmesbury,  too,  who  ought  to  have  known  better,  speaks  re- 
peatedly '  of  the  French  now  feeling  the  necessity  of  peace  f 
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while  Lord  Grenyille  lays  down  the  status  ante  bellum  as  the  only 
admissible  base  of  a  treaty — just  as  if  the  Alps  and  the  Apen- 
nines were  still  insurmountable,  and  Austria  stUl  ruled  over  Flan- 
ders and  Brabant.  The  negotiation,  however,  which  the  former 
of  these  statesmen  ^  had,'  according  to  Burke,  ^  gone  all  the  way 
*  on  his  knees  to  arrange,'  was  hastily  broken  oS;  after  an 
interchange  of  long  notes  and  impracticable  proposals — the  return 
to  the  status  ante  bellum  being  significantly  declared  contrary  to 
the  constitution  of  Franci?.  Lord  Malmesbury  posted  back  from 
Paris,  about  the  same  time  that  Hoche's  fleet  sailed  from  Brest« 
Notwithstanding  this  failure,  Pitt  dispatched  him  a  second  time 
to  conduct  a  new  negotiation  at  Lille,  which,  though  begun  with 
better  prospects,  was  as  unfortunate  in  its  issue  and  as  humi- 
liating as  that  of  Paris. 

By  this  time,  however,  a  new  enemy  was  in  the  fields — more 
terrible  than  the  young  conqueror  of  Genoa  and  Maotua — Ire- 
land was  intfrebellion  [  A  domestic  war  was  added  to  the  weight 
of  that  which  we  were  sustaining  single-handed  abroad.  These 
increased  dangers  made  increased  defences  necessary  :  and  Pitt 
brought  forward  his  War  Budget.  The  assessed  taxes  were 
trebled  —  but,  as  twice  three  does  not  always  make  six 
in  finance,  so  the  tripling  of  an  impost  which  produced 
L.2,000,000,  might  not  raise .  the .  amount  to  L.6)000,000  ; 
and  Addington,  coming  to  the  rescue,  s^g^ested  a  species 
of  voluntary  assessment.  His  advice  was  followed,  aiHl  the 
war  in  some  measure  provided  for  by  private  subsoription. 
But  this  was  found  to  be  an  unsatisfactory  and  unjust  moicle  of 
taxation.  Large  sums  were  flung  down  in  the  first  instance  by 
men  whose  fortunes  were  unequal  to  a  repetition  of  such 
liberality.  When  we  mention  that  Lord  Kenyon,  Mr  Pitt, 
and  the  Speaker,  each  subscribed  L.2000  a-year,  it  will  be  easy 
to  see  how  burdensome,  and  eventually  how  intolerable,  such  an 
impost  must  have  been.  It  yielded  a  considerable  sum  the  first 
year ;  but  is  now  chiefly  memorable  for  its  failure,  which  gave 
rise  to  the  Income-tax. 

But  triple  assessments  and  voluntary  contributions  were  not 
all  that  was  required  of  England  in  1798.  The  fate  of  the  Con- 
tinent now  filled  all  men  with  apprehensions.  The  kingdom 
of^  Holland  had  ceased  to  exist.  Italy  was  parcelled  out  into 
new  republics  and  new  dependencies. .  The  invasion  of  Ireland 
had  been  attempted.  England  had  already  been  threatened, 
and  might  be  invaded  next.  A  military  spirit  seized  the  whole 
nation.  Volunteers  were  rapidly  armed  in  several  counties. 
The  Speaker  accepted  the  command  of  a  troop  of  cavalry  raised 


««ar  bis  properly  in-  Sotkaliue.  So  pjnaiuinovis  wa3  the  iW«ih 
ieelifi^  at  this  tioie»  thai  any  opposUion  to  the  pii^kter  in  V^xr- 
jiament  mufid  hme  been  ineffectual.;  noj:  wa3  Pitt  slaw  to  perceive 
ftbi9)  or  to  fthow  tbfti  he  peroeiyad  it.  Foat  b^d,  ^ith  a  few  qf 
Ikis  immediate  foUowjecs,  seceded  from  his  poat  in  Parlia^g^eal} 
diegoaled  and  dishearleDcd  at  the  progress  of  a  policy  which  he 
.condemped,  and  the  disastrous  prospects  of  a  cause  which  was 
ithe  deadest  to  his  heart.  Mr  Tierney  became,  prp  JempQre^ 
Jeader  laf  thi^  Opposition.  In  this  character-  be  resisted,  as  pco- 
dpitate,  a  proposal  of  Pitt's,  that  a  bill  for  the  augmentation  of 
4be-nayy  should  be  passed  through  all  its  stages  in  the  Commons, 
.and  sent  up /to  the  Lords  the  same  night.  I^i<}ued  at  the  term^ 
iof  Tieniey*s  ob^etion^  and  impatient  of  any  resistanoot  Pitt 
descended  .to  personalities,  and  reproached  Tierney  with  an 
fintcttlion  to  ^impede  the  defence  of  the  country.'  Tierney 
•appealed^  to  Addington,  the  Speaker,  who  called  Pitt  to  order. 
:PiU  gaye  an  .equj^ocal  explanation,^  which  he  afterwards  con- 
-Tertedii^o  an  insnit,  1>y  saying,  ^  I  gave  no  explanation;  be- 
^icaiMn  I  wished  to  abide  by  the  words  which  J  Aised/  Adding- 
•ton,,Jwbo  might)  And  ought  to  have  interfered,  took  jio  notice  of 
'this;  and  "the  consequence  of  his  inQ2i»eusable  backwardness  was 'a 
.due),  in.  which,  xteilber  of  the  .combatants  was  w^oonded.  Qn 
jieceiviiig  Tietney's  Sunday  challenge,  Pitt  wrote>to  Addicgton, 
•who  instantly  rcide  to.  Wimbledon,  where  he  arrived  just  in  time 
,to  see  the  harmlessj^ooclusion.of  the  dueij^  and  accept  an  invita- 
.  tion  toidine  with.  Pitt..  Within  five  year?  Jrom  that  day,  Tierney 
.took  office  in  an  adnOiinistration  headed  by  Addington  ! 

Thflit\the  year  1799.  passed  over  without  the  dreaded  invasion, 
^-wa&aoi  unhappy  subject  of  congratulation,  for  *  an  old  and  haughty 
-*  nation  prcMKl  in/arms.*^  Our  triumphs  were  Unpiited.  to  India  and 
vthe  ocean.  The  two  Welkaleys  weie>  by  tbeir;policy  and  vigour, 
^oonsolKkaling.tbe  empire  which  Clive  had  founded*  It  id. true, 
-that  the^captinre  of  Seringapatam  encouraged,  in  some  degree, 
'jlbe^vit  which  the  victory  of  the  Nile  had  raised  3  but  neither 
'these,  nor  the  brilliant  defence  of  Acre,  reconciled  an, annbitious 
!flnd  murmuring  people. to  the. nearer  disgrace  of  \)ie  Duke  of 
.Yokrk's  failure  in  Holland.  It  was  in  such  a  state  of  afairs,  that 
.-Ireland  ^KNitributed  more  than  its  usual  proportion  pf  trouble, 
csonfusion,  and  perplexity  to  the  minister,  TbatcouRtcy-r^pre- 
^destined  to «be  the  torment  and  the  scandal  of  every  adpo^inistra^^ion 
.r^sa  long  misgoverned  that  .good  .government  has  becornp  almost 
^]fli>possible,  <»)appeajisat.leastforiajsea$on  to  be  without. fruit  apd 
twithoftit  fefvard — had  added  to  thoit^rorsof  hostile  invasion}. the 
ijgDeater  tenroffs  of  civil  rebellion.  The  rebellion  wm  put  dpwp  (With 
ja  vindifitive.aeKerity,>whioh.it  .would  be  imfair  to. assert thftt  ^Ut 
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knew  ot  desired.  But  the  spirit  which  Sad  raised  the  rebellion 
was  not  laid  :  And  to  conciliate  Ireland  became  naturally  the  first 
object  of  the  administration.  Pitt  bad  set  his  heart  on  the 
legislative  union  of  the  two  countries.  With  a  view  to  compass 
it,  he  had,  fifteen  years  before,  proposed  a  commercial  union 
between  them.  The  English  Parliament  bad  approved  it.  But 
the  Irish — ardent  fur  nationality  and  independence--*rt*jected  it. 
The  late  rebellion  had  shown  that  it  was  unsafe  to  leave  such  a 
neighbour  to  the  counsels  of  a  separate  legislature,  the  tntriguee 
'of  foreign  powers,  and  the  madness  of  a  persecuted  people.  He 
therefore  determined  to  achieve  his  long  cherished  object* — tbfe 
complete  political  and  legislative  union  of  the  two  countries. 
But  at  first  in  vain.  Resolutions  to  this  effect  were  approved 
of  by  the  English,  only  to  be  rejected  by  the  Irish  Parliament. 
While  he  was  maturing  his  plans  for  preserving  Ireland 
•  from  the  ahernative  of  foreign  subjugation  or  domestic  insur* 
rection,  or  from  both,  he  received  the  news  of  the  Duke  of 
York's  capitulation,  at  the  head  of  25,000  men.  His  equa- 
nimity on  this  occasion  appears  wondeifui.  A  year  earlier  he 
had  talked  of  obtaining  '  a  secure  and  permanent  peace   through 

*  a  vigorous  continuation  of  the  war.*  The  event  which  had 
just  occurred,  displayed  as  little  vigour  in  war,  and  promised 
as  little  security  in  peace,  as  might  be.  But  Pitt  could  only 
write  as  follows : — *  1  he  action  took  place  on  the  2d,  in  co«6€- 
^  quence  of  an  attack  made  by  our  troops,  which  encied,  as  usoal, 
^  much  to  their  honour,  and  left  us  masters  of  the  field  of  battle. 
^  But  the  advantage  teas  not  decisive  enough  to  promise  a  f»tk^ 
^  progress  without  too  much  loss  and  risk  ;  and  it  wob^  therefore^ 

*  tvisefy  determined  to  retreat  to  our  Jbrmer  positiem  bthimd  the 
'  Zuyder  ;  which  has  been  done  accordingly.  We  must  now*  lock 
<  only  to  the  Helder,  if  it  can  be  made  secure,  and  withdraw  tbe 
'  bulk  of  our  force,  to  be  nursed  for  future  service.*  TikeDean^s 
commentary  on  this  coolness  of  tbe  minister  is  characteristic : — 

*  Thus  calmly  could  this  great  man  express  himself  respecting^ 

*  the  defeat  of  so  large  a  portion  of  his  dwn  plan  for  the  can- 
^  paigu.'  It  is  comfortable,  too,  to  learn,  that  Addington's  fiiind 
was  not  long  disquieted  by  a  most  ignominious  defeat  of  a 
must  costly  expedition.     ^  The  Speaker,  thougb  at  lirst  anxious, 

*  required,  like  his  buoyant  friend,  but  a  short  period  to  reconcile 
^  himself  to  these  disappointments.'  if  this  ^  buoyaoey*  was 
genuine,  what  a  notion  does  it  give  of  tbe  Speaker *s^  and  tke 
Premier's,  recklessness !  That  it  was  genuine  o»  Addittgta»'s 
part,  we  believe.  He  was  not  a  maa  of  strong  sympathies,  or 
profound  seatimeot  His  character  was  too  placid  tobesMMk 
disturbed  by  any  public  ealanuty,  or  any  national  disgrace^    But 
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we  are  convinciei},  that  on  Pitt's  part  it  was  iu  a  great  degree 
affected.  He. had,  despite  his  wilU  been  entangled  for  a  second 
time  in  war ;  and  the  war  was  oppressive,  disastrous,  and,  with: 
the  exceptions  we  ha¥e  specified,,  disgraceful.  That  the  son  of 
Chatham  should  not  feel  abject  humiliation  in  the  discomfiture  o^ 
English  arms,  and  the  incompetency  of  his  sovereign's  sod,  we 
eaBQOt.  bring  ourselves  to  believe.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  cou^ 
vinced  tlmt  it  was  mortification  at  his  ill-success,  and  a  growing 
hopelessness  of  all  his  efforts  for  an  honourable  peaoey  that  die* 
tated  this  assumption  of  haughty  confidence  and  indifference., 
He  was  galled  by  the  fruitlessness  of  expensive  and  burdensome* 
campaigns,  and  no  less  saddened  by  the  contrast  which  must  have. 
often  forced  itself  on  his  miud,  |>etween  his  own  fortune  and 
that  of  bim  who  had  made  the  name  of  Pitt  historical.  J3ut  the 
kneDiory  of  what  his  father  had  done,  and  he  had  failed  to  do, 
forbade  the  expression  of  despair  or  the  desire  of  sympathy : 
And  doubtless,  he  was  looking  forward,  in  the  agony  of  his  dee^p^ 
but  silent  solicitude,  to  the  time  when  his  conceptions  should 
yet  be  realised;  when  England  should  identify  her  triumph, 
and  Ekirope  her  salvation,  with  the  name  and  policy  of  a  second. 
Pktt.     But  that  time  never  came ! 

.  Meanwhile,  events  were  ripening.  The  close  of  1799  saw  the 
beginning  of  a  new  constitution,  and  of  a  new  era  in  France, 
The.  Directory  had  destroyed  the  Convention.  1  he  Consulate 
now.  destroyed  the  Directory;  itself  to  be  superseded  by  Napoleon* 
The  First  Consul  wrote  to  George  III.  a  letter  which  rather  ex- 
cused the  continuance  of  war  than  proposed  the  basis  of  a  peace  ^ 
and,  within  a  few  months  afterwards,  he  reeressed  the  Gieeat  ISt 
Bernard*  The  battle  of  Marengo  scattered  one  Austrian  army, 
and  secured  Bonaparte  a  triumphal  entry  in  to.  Paris.  The  battle 
of  Hohenlindea  made  an  end  of  another,  and  wrung  a  separater 
treaty  frotn  Austria,  There  was  now  so  little  room  for  hope^ 
that  the  advooates  of  wax  had  tp  look  for  arguments  in  necessitjt 
and  despair.  We  were  abandoned  by  Austria  and  Prussia*  Wet 
bad  contributed  to  the  disgrace  of  Holland.  Italy  was  cowed 
and  helpless*  .As  Pitt  expressed  it — '  Within  and  without  the 
^  prospect  lowers.'  Besides  these  great  disasters,  bread  had  be4> 
come  unprecedentedly  dear.  The  kingdom  was  on  the  eve  of 
a  great  scarcity,  if  not  a  famine.  •  The  people  were  restless 
under  taxation.  Pitt  felt  the  national  calamity  and  his  own 
inability  to  naitigate  these  complicated  afflictions.  He  waa 
broken  in  mind,  and  shattered  in  body.  In  this  state,  he 
fioay  hav^  conceived  the  design,  which  he  afterwards  carried 
into  execution,  of  resigning ;  and  have  cast  about  him  for  a 
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flTttccessoi!*  4^^y6t,'however,lie  hdd  no  pk(a£or'leaving.oi|ce; 
but  b^  fduM  one  ere  long.  At  thk  period  of  his  life,  bis 
letters  to  Addington  are  more  full,  confidential^  and  aff«>ctionate 
than  fbrn^fly.  In  the  grateful  attention  which  the  son  of  his 
lather's  physieian  would  naturally  pay  to  one  by  whom  he  had 
b^en  elevated  to  the  plade  of  First  Commoner,  tlipe  distorbed  and 
wearied  mind  of  the  Premier  might  reasonably  hope  tofiod  soHie 
solace  Itad  repose*  To  Addington,  accordingly,  henow^  for  the 
first  time,  unbosoms  himself^  laying  before  him  his  doubtft 'and 
fears.  He  asks  his  opinion,  almost  bis  ^vice :  and  \t  is  Xo  the 
fi(had^s  of  Woodley  that  he  repairs,  *to  recruit  his  health,  and  brood 
Over  the  condition  of  the  country*  Addingtotn  eatpressos  greatide^ 
light  at  the  prospect  of  entertaining  hini ;  but  it  is  the  deiigiht  mtk 
which  an  in^rior  acknowledges  the  honour  donefaivn  by  asupeim* 
This  ycj^r  of  illness  and  chagrin  witnessed  the  increase  of 
taxation,  and  the  consequent  increase  of  discontent,  ^hile 
the  Habeas. Corpus  was  again  suspended,  the  liroondertaxwas 
still  continued.  But  the  minister  had  had  one  great  success* 
He  had  called  into  existence  the/United  Empires  of  Great  Qiitain 
and  Ireland  ;  and  he  might  reasonably >hope  that  he  had  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  lasting  union.  But  this  measure  brought  all 
(Jtiestions  personal  to  himself  to  a  speedy  and  decisive  issue. 
The  first  Parliameet  of  the  United  Kingdom  convened  witfatii 
its  walls  a  hundred  Protestant  representatives  of  a  portion  of 
the  empire  discontented  from  a  hundred  causes,  and  defroted 
to  the  Qiprch  of  Rome.  They  were,  in  fact,  the  representatives 
of  Irish  Protestantism  and  Irish  landlordism,  not. of  the  Irish 
people.  Pitt  knew  that,  thronghon^t  Ireland,  s^ch  a  v^f>i)esenti»* 
tion  would  be  derided  as  a  fraud  and  a  pretence.  A  Paritament 
of  Irish  Protestants  legiskting  in  CoUege .Green  was  a  yeiy  di& 
ferent  thing  from  a  section  of  Irish  Protestants,  voting  with 
five  times  as  itopny  English  Protestants,  in  Saittt  Stephens. 
Va  the  one  case,  though  still  a  faction  they  were  iap  Irish 
faction ;  they  w^re  controlled  by  the  opinion,  and  ^amenable 
to  the  wishes,  of  oonstitaents  who  surrounded  themj  in  the 
other,  they  w**re  uninfluenced  and  irresponsible.  More<than  tbis^ 
Pitt  had  disseminated,  or  caused  to  be  disseminated  in  Jrelaftd, 
f  umoors  thaft  he  was  about  to  brin^^  in  a  bill  for  the  telief  of 
the  Roman  Catholics.  How  far  this  was  geaai«dly  believed^  or 
how  far  it  had  reconciled  the  people  to  the  union,  it  is  dtfScoit  t^ 
pronounce.  Indeed,  whether  he  really  entertained  the  design* 
or  only  eourted  the  criedit  of  it,  for  the  purpose  of  afforaUng  him* 
self  a  decent  pretext  for  quitting^ofiilce,  is  among  the  ^qnestisHM 
which  some  pholitical  scepl^  still  consider  as  undecided 
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Tb€  a^ento  of  Ootemniefit  iiad  beHi  for  sof^e  time  playing- 
the  diffiouh  game  of  rcconoiiing;  the  two  religious  parties  in  the 
eountry  to  the  ministerial  plan;  Tfae~ Catholic 'W6r€  told  that 
the  friends  ^f  Protestant  ascettdaney  would  be  satisfied  by  seeing 
a  Catholic -minority  swamped  in  a  Protestant  senate ;  the  Pro- 
testants were  comforted  by  the  assurance  that  the  Catholics 
would  now  be  too  weak  to  do  any  harm«  The  union  was  held  out  as 
a  politic  civility  to  one  -class ;  as  a  real  safeguard  to  the  other. 
B»t  ihe-union^was  notK^arrted  by  proMiise^,  assurances,  of  com- 
plimentSi  Security  more  s<ibstantial  was  required  ;  and  security 
more  substantial  was  given.  The  patriots  of  ir<eland  bad  iheit 
price.  The  peerage  and  the  representatives  of  Ireland  nahied 
their  own  terms.  Gold,  pensions,  titles,  were  showered  upon 
men  who.  rejoiced  tiiat  they  had  a  country  to  sell !  Some  five 
hundred  families  banded  over  their  legislativei  independence  to 
JEatgland,  and  the  minister  believed  that,  by  satisfying  theit  de- 
nutnds,' aAcl  seeoring  religioits  toleration,  ho  should  talce  the  first 
step  towards  euring  the  maladierof  their  country,  and  eorreedng 
the  Dusgovemnient  of  oenturies.  The  mistake  was  not  peettliat 
to  the  manor  his age>  it  had  required  twenty^five  years  to  kbdw 
that  religious  toleration  was  an  element  in  the  good  govetriiftent'of 
Ireland.  It  may  require  twemty-five  years  more,  from  this  time, 
to  sho\l'  that  it  was  only  one-element.'  Bat  whatever  may  hare 
been  Piit's  sincerity  in  promising  Csttholic  emancipation,  or  his 
belief  of  its  beneficiab  ivsuks,  this  is  clear,  beyond  all  doubt, 
that  nofiooner.had  the  union  been  established,  than  he  laid  be<- 
forethe  King  asuggestionfor  the  removal  of  Catholio*d1sabilities. 
He^^was  supported  by  a  majority  of  his  colleagues,  including 
X.ordoiSpencer,  Grenville,  and< Camden,  and  his'  tried  ally.  Dun- 
das.  .  file^as  opposed  by  Lord  Westmoreland  and  the  Chancellor 
LougliboKough.  Out  of  the  Cabinet,  Canning,  by  his  devotion, 
gave  .earnest  of  the  liberalism  by  which  he  .was  destined  to  break 
from  the  trammels  and  the  routine  of  the  Tory  party.  The 
King  was  shocked,  and  perhaps  afivonted.  Lord  Mallfiesbury 
aays,  '  Mr sKtt,. either  from  indolence,  or  from,  perhkps,  *i6t  pay- 
^  lag  always  asufficieijit  and  doe  attention  to  the  King'sf  ptedsure, 
*  neglected  to  mention^. mmt5^etrn»/fy,  to  his  Majesty,  that t'subh  h 
'  measure  was  in  agitatio|9,  till  he  came  at  once  with  it 
^  for  his  approbation.'  In  fact,  George  III.  had  heard  of  the 
minister's  intention^  through  another  channel,  before  Pitt  cared 
to  break  it  to  him.  The  effect  was  suci)  as  might  faa^  been  C2^- 
pected  from  the  King's  character;  but  such,  too,  we  believe,  as 
Pitt  had  himself  foreseen.  The  <;onduct:of  the  minister  Was  an 
insult  at  once  to  the  King's  pride  and  his  prejudices ;  it  assailed 
his  prerogatiye  and  his  religion ;  or,  rather,  his  pai^icular  form  of 
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religion.  We  really  cannot  suppose  that  Pitt  was  blind  to  the  con- 
sequences of  his  conducts     His  own  experience,  and  that  of 
his  father,  must  have  made  every  nook  and  cranny  of  the  royal 
mind   familiar  to  him.    He,  doubtless,    knew  that  the   Sove- 
reign wotjld  '  consider  any  person  who  voted  for  the  measure  as 
'  personally  indisposed  to  him.'     But  he  was  sick  of  office ;  tired 
of  the  war ;  tired,  perhaps,  of  one  of  his  colleagues,  who  was 
bent  on  oontinuing  it ;  and  not  unmoved  by  the  sullen  discontent 
jvbich  suspended  laws,  high  prices,   and  scarcity,  had  spread 
throughout  the  masses  of  th^  people.     We  are  confirmed  in  this 
opinion,  by  knowing  that  in    1800   he  had  for  the  third  time 
offered  to  send  Lord  Malmesbury  with  the  olive  branch  to  France; 
J^ut  that  the  proposition  had  been  defeated  by  Lord  Grenville. 
George  IlL  was  a  man  of  strong  feelings  and  great  firmness. 
.Had  all  his  faculties  beep  in  harmony  with  bis  greatest,   he 
.would  have  been  a. wonderful  man.     He  was  thoroughly  con- 
^ientious ;  but  his  early  training,  and  his  moderate  understand- 
ing, made  him  a  conscientious    bigot.      He   had  the  physical 
courage  of  a  family  which  is  constitutionally  brave  ;  afi  activity 
far  beyond  his  powers  of  mind ;   and  an  adherence  to  persons 
and  principles   which,  having  nothing  to  do  with  reason  in  its 
origin*  reason  could  do  nothing  to  remove.     Since  Lord  North's 
time,  he  had  had  no  minister  for  whom  he  felt  any  personal  attach- 
ment.    Pitt,  he  did  not  dislike  ;  but  he  did  not  love  him.     His 
recollections  of  the  father  were,  perhaps,  too  often  revived  by  the 
jDold,  distant,  and  dictatorial  hauteur  of  the  son.     He  naturally 
inclined,  therefore,  towards  amore  complaisant  and  dependent  ser- 
vant ;  one  who  would  suggest  nothing  offensive  to  his  prejudices 
or  his  antipathies;  one  who  would  be  docile  and  respectful,  and 
Jiave  no  views  or  opinions  beyond  what  he  could  enter  into  and 
understand.    Such  a  one  was  Addington — at  once  courtly,  placid, 
plausible,  and  pains-taking.     Addington  had  never  shown  any 
symptoms  of  statesmanship.     He  was  a  type  of  a  large  and 
respectable  class  of  gentlemen,  who,  in  ordinary  times,  are  most 
useful,  and  occasionally  very  efficient,  when  original  and  creative 
minds  are  not  in  request.     He  had  many  qualities  which  assimi- 
lated with  the  King's.     He  was  methodical,  had  business  habits, 
and  detested  French  principles.     He  was  friendly  to  '  the  insti- 
'  tution^  of  the  country,'  and  inimical  to  the  Catholic  claims'. 
Yet  he  did  not  resist  the  latter  with  the  unreasoning  rancour  of 
Lord  Eldon,  whom,  in  most  other  respects,  he  resembled.  His  po- 
litical associations  and  friendships  bad  made  him  a  respecter  of 
*  expediency,'  as  it  is  called  by  a  certain  school ;  t.  e.  he  would 
not  sacrifice  the  public  safety  to  the  bigotry  of  the  closet.     He 
j^as  left  on  record  his  assent  to  the  proposal  of  paying  the  Ca- 
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thoIiQ  prksU  in  Ireland.  Hq  al^  spake  in  committee  against  re* 
newing  extreme  penalties  against  the  Catholic  population^  after 
the  rebellion.  So  far  he  was  liberal,  and  so  far  politic.  But  of 
any  comprehensive  statesmanship,  he  was  not  acquainted  even 
with  the  rudiments,  any  more  than  Lord  Eldon.  And  this  de** 
ficiency  was,  unfortunately,  a  recommendation  with  the  King. 
Ou  the  strength  of  it,  they  became,  par  excellence^  his  own  Prime 
Minister  and  his  own  Lord  Chancellor.  In  one  point,  they 
were  very  much  alike,  and  it  was  one  that  would  naturally 
ingratiate  them  with  the  Sovereign.  They  had  a  high  regard 
for  his  person,  and  a  higher  for  his  prerogative.  George  III. 
himself  had  not  been  trained  to  greater  reverence  for  the  *^  King's 

*  crown  and  the  deputed  sword,*  than  Henry  Addington  and 
John  Scott.  We  must  travel  back  to  the  age  of  relics  and 
Divine  fight,  for  a  picture  of  monkery  and  flunkeyism  in  high 
places,  (if  we  knew  a  more  servile  word,  we  should  be  constrained 
to  use  it,)  like  that  which  Dr  Pellew  has  delighted  to  draw  of 
l)is  venei^able  relative.  Long  after  his  retirei»ent  from  the  world, 
the  veteran  politician,  we  are  told,  might  be  observed  frequently 
^  stealing  away  to  the  cabinet  which  contained  the  King's  letters, 
^  that  he  might  feast  his  eyes  with  the  well-known  writing  of  his 

*  old  master,  and  enliven  the  present  with  the  recollection  of  the 
•beloved  past  V 

It  was  to  the  congenial  nature  of  Addington  that  the  king 
resorted  for  advice  and  aid  in  the  difficulty  into  which  Pitt, 
had  now  thrown  him.  Six  years  before,  he  had  consulted 
Lord  Kenyon  on  the  subject  of  the  Roman  Catholics.  Lord  Ken- 
yon'^s  answer  was  this, — that  the  Parliament  might  do  what 
it  liked  ^  but  the  King's  coronation  oath  bound  him  to  grant  no 
concessions  that  might  endanger  the  Protestant  establishment. 
And  this  henceforth  became  the  King's  faith.  lie  never  swerved 
from  it ;  he  never  reasoned  on  it.  '  I  have  an  oath  in  heaven,' 
would  have  ansv^ered  every  argument  and  every  question.  A 
conviction  so  deeply  rooted  did  not  require  any  confirmation 
from  the  manuscript  '  considerations'  submitted  to  the  king  by 
Lord  Loughborough  in  1801.  They  were  drawn  up  to  meet 
other  proposals,  which  liad  been  suggested  by  Lord  C ,  (pro- 
bably J^ord  Clare,)  some  years  before.  They  are  now  curious, 
as  drawing  a  distinction  of  principle  between  the  admission  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  population  to  equal  rights,  and  the  pay- 
ment of  the'  Roman  Catholic  clergy.  The  former  they  absolutely 
condemn;  the  latter  they  recommend;  though  as  a  scheme  of 
political  expediency  so  extreme,  as  to  verge  on  the  first  princi- 
ples of  all  government.  But  George  I II.  had  made  up  his  mind 
years  before.     He  bad  no  difficulty,  therefore,  in  deciding  on  his^ 
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confiilaBt      On  tlie^Stb  of  immrj  IdOi,  he  vrate  the ioUoflr- 
ing'  f eBHtfluU>le  lelter  to  Adduigton : — 

^  Qaeen's  House,  Jan.  29th,  1801. 

*  The  Speaker  of  the  HoBse  of  Commons,  I  trnst,  is  so  sensible  of  the 
lligh  re^rd  I  hare  for  the  nprrghtness  of  his  prirate  character,  a«  wel 
aa  of  his  abilitf  tnd  temper  in  the  fnlfiHiiig  bis  pabtic  tmat,  that  he  will 
nor  be  svrpcised  at  mj  rfeme  of  ^offimnaicating  to  hin  the  ^ery  strong 
apprcbenaioos  I  coneeif^e,  tftiat  tbe  vioal  oiiacbieTotts  neaaore  is  in  coo* 
templatuHi,  to  be  l»ro«gbt  forward  io  the  first  aesoio*  of  tbe  .ypfiitaf 
of  the  United  KingiloiB,  and  tbb  hj  o»e  styiuig  hioMelf  b  frieMl  to  a^ 
mi  niit  ration — I  mean  Lord  CastKereagh ;  this  is  no  leas  thou  the  placing 
tbe  Bomao  Catholics  of  the  Kingdom  in  an  e^oal  state  of  right  to  sti  io 
^th  booses  of  parliament,  and  hold  offices  of  trnst  and  emohuDeot,  with 
those  of  the  Established  Charch.  Jt  is  suggested  bj  those  best  informed 
that  Mr  Put  fav^oars  this  opinion.  That  Lord  Grenvilleand  Mr  Dandas 
dOi  I  bare  the  foflest  proof;  they  having  intimated  as  moch  to  me,  who 
hare  eerfarnlj  not  disgnised  to  them  mj  abhorrent  of  the  idea,  and  m^ 
feeling  it  a5y  a  dvty,  aherald  it  erer  be  braogbt  forward,  ptthhelj  to  ex- 
preK  raj  disapprobatioft  of  it,  and  that  no  oonsideratioii  eonld  erer  aake 
mt  gire  nay  eoosewt  to  what  I  took  Kpon  as  the  ^eMniittioii  of  tbe  Es^ 
tablisbed  Cborcb ;  wbicfa,  by  the  wia^MB  of  porliaoieat,  1,  aa  weU  aa  mf 
predeceaaors,  bare  been  obliged  to  tako  an  oatb  at  our  cofpoatiow  Xxi 
Sttpport. 

*  This  idea  of  giving  e^nal  rights  to  all  Christian  chivcbea  is  coatrary 
to  the  law  of  erery  form  of  government  in  Europe;  for  it  ia  well  known 
that  no  quiet  coold  snbsist  in  any  rountry  where  there  ia  not  a  chnrch 
establishment. 

*  J  shonid  be  taking  up  tbe  Spetfkei^s  time  rery  sselessly  if  I  said  more, 
as  I  know  we  think  alike  on  this  great  subject.  I  wish  be  would,  from 
bimseif,  open  Mr  Pitt's  eyes  on  tbe  danger  arising  from  tbe  agitating  this 
improper  qoostion,  wbieh  nay  prerent  his  erer  speaking  to  ate  on  a  sub- 
ject oa  which  I  cam  acaffcely  keep  my  temper,  and  ako  hii  giriag  great 
apprebomioo  to  erery  trae  aiember  of  oar  chnieb,  and,  indeed,  t  sboald 
tbiok  [toj  all  those  who  with  temper  consider  that  sack  a  change  most 
ineritably  unhinge  oor  excellent  and  happy  constitatioo,  and  be  most 
exactly  following  the  steps  of  the  French  rerolntion. 

<  I  hare  adopted  this  method  of  conveying  my  sentiments  to  tbe 
Speaker,  as  I  thought  he  would  not  choose  to  be  snmmoned  by  me  when 
be  could  not  hare  assigned  the  reason  of  it ;  hut  should  this  ill-judged( 
measure  stiH  come  forward,  I  shall  then,  from  the  notoriety  of  the  case, 
think  myself  justifed  in  setting  all  etiqoettea  aside,  and  desiring  the 
Speaker  to  come  here.  <  Geokcs  R.' 

AddiDgton  had  jiut  been  re-elected  Speaker.  On  reoeiv- 
iog  thU  letter  he  went  to  Pitt.  He  brooffht  away  the  im« 
pression  that  Pitt  was  wavering;  but  he  had  misoiidefstood 
him.  Pitt  persisted.  Upon  this  his  Majesty  desired  the  Speaker 
to  undertake  the  formation  of  a  goTemment,  in  these  emphaUc 
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^i»rd«:>  *  Lay  yottf*  baml  upon  your  b«art,  and  ask  youtself  wtiefrtt 
*  I  am  to  turn  for  support,  if  you  do  not  stiind  by  me.'  Addingftoii 
wa»  not  proof  against  confidence  like  this  ;  but  he  again  betook 
himself  to  Pitt.  The  language  of  the  outgoing  ministeT  #a9 
plain  and  positive.  ^  I  see  nothing  but  ruin,  Addington,  if 
'  you-  he^tate/  Meadwhi4e,  the  latter  bad  Written  to  the  King 
a  letter,  explaining  his  riew  of  the  matter  al  issue,  and  had 
reoeived  an  answer  whicli,  loose*  aifid  incorrect  in  gramtnatical 
e^ppvesmon,  was  unmistakeable  as  an  intimation  of  his  wilt.  All 
Sifbjects  who*  took  office  imist  be  friendly  to  the  Church  of 
Englfand  ;  and  none  could  be  friendly  to  the  Church  who  would 
not  t^e  i^  saci^anientat  test.  This  wais  the  gist  of  the  King'^ 
scruple,  which  no*  iMnister  Imd  no  pei^suai^ion  could  h^TC  induced 
Mna  to  give  up.  Arratigetnents  for  a  new  Ministry  proc^ded. 
Addington  bade  far-eweil  to  the  house  over  which  he  had  pre^ 
sided  for  eleven  years  ;  while  Pitt  asked  bis  friends  to  continue  in 
o«ffiee,  «nd  promised  his  owifr  support  to  his  successor.  But  the 
King  also  had  his  own  friends  to  reward  and  elevate.  He  had 
become  tired  of  the  hollow  and  specious  cleverness  of  Lough^ 
borough,  snd  longed  for  a  colleague  to  Addington,  as  like  him 
as  he  could  find.  He  had  in  this  instance  likewise  formed  hid 
own  plan«  He  had  told  Lord  Eldon,  years  before,  that  be  must 
naake  up  his  mind  to  take  the  Great  Seal  some  day.  Nor 
did  his  schemes  end  here.  The  ministry  was  to  become  a 
ministry  of  the  *  King's  friends.'  Not  content  with  Addington 
for  his  premier,  and  Eldo^  for  his  chati<ielior,  he  wished  to  faavd 
made  Abbott  secretary  of  state.  Meanwhile  the  disposal  of 
places  was  suspended  by  the  King's  illness,  which  comitoenced 
with  a  f<^v^r  on  the  14th  of  February,  and  continued  for  some 
weeks ;  and  there  was  thus  a  tbinisterial  intehreffnum.  The  Pitt 
ndnisjtry  WffS  not  Actually  out ;  Addington's  ministry  was  only 
in  embryo.  Pitt  discharged  the  duties  of  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer till  the  King's  Recovery  would  allow  Addington  to  be 
fisetted;  and  in  this  capacity  h^  brought  forward  the  budget, 
verything  indicated  friendship  arid  conndeiice  between  the  two* 
Pitt  was  in  frequent  communication  with  Addington*  He 
spoke  in  support  of  the  vote  of  thanks  to  him  on  resigning  the 
chair. 

On  the  9th  of  March  the  King's  illness,  which  in  fact  waa 
partial  insanity,  brought  ott  by  the  wtciteinent  of  the  recent 
changes,  had  left  hi^m  i  and  to  this  recovery  Addington  him* 
self  had  contributed,  by  recommending  the  use  of  a  pillow 
filled  With  hops,  to  promote  sleep.  This  display  of  professional 
skill  was  irresistible.  The  new  minister  was  iotroduced  to  the 
pu4^tic  und^r  the  nai»^  of  *  Th»  Docrott,'^!!  whiefa  ^haraeter 
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be  eoDtributed  Co  \X%  amuftement,  in  every  form  of  prose  and 
verse,  for  the  next  twenty  years. 

On  March  J4tb,  1801,  Pitt  actually  resigned;  and  the  late 
Speaker  accepted  the  seals  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury.  His  principal  colleagues  were  the 
Duke  of  Portland,  Lord  Eldon,  and  Lord  St.  Vincent.  There 
was  not  one  of  these  who  bad  been  distingui»bed  in  Parliameiit ; 
not  one,  indeed,  who  could  -speak  tolerable  Elnglishy  much 
less  comiBand  men  by  superiority  oi  manner,  or  subdue  them,  by 
superiority  in  debate.  Three  years  after,  when  he  beal  a  retreal 
from  the  hazardolis  height  of  the  premiership,  Addinglon  was  told 
by  his  friends — and,  doubtless,  he  believed  them — that  he  was 
driven  from  office  because  bis  cabinet  wanted  ^e  specious  briU 
liancy  of  useless  eloquence.  They  certainly  did  want  this ;  but 
they  wanted  much  besides.  These  deficiencies,  however,  and  worse, 
were  far,  from  being  in  their  way  :  the  King  had  no  right  or  incli- 
nation to  find  fault  with  their  English,  for  his  own  was  worse ;  or 
with  their  intolerance,  for  it  was  formed  upon  his  own  modeL  In* 
deed,  the  latter  was  their  tower  of  strength,  both  with  king  said 
people.  In  those  days  Catholic  emancipation  was  a  itteasure  £ar 
beyond  the  liberality  of  three-fourths  of  the  natioB.  The  Kin^ 
represented  the  average  opinions  and  prejudices  of  the  country 
gentlemen,  the  merchants,  and  the  tradespeople.  His  reeent 
exercise  of  prerogative  was  a  vindication  of  the  national  con-^ 
science — an  expression  of  the  national  will,  as  fully  as  of  his 
own ;  and  the  King's  friends  entered  oflBce  with  much  more  of 
public  countenance  than  former  administrations  brought  together 
nnder  the  same  title  ever  had  enjoyed.  But  it  was  not  merely 
to  please  the  King  and  to  perpetuate  bigotry  that  the  new 
cabinet  Wiis  formed  :  a  much  more  arduous  task  awaited  them. 
They  had  to  smooth  the  way  to  a  secure  and  honourable  peace 
.^-to  conciliate  a  sullen  and  disheartened  peeple-^to  repwr  a  cUs* 
ordered  exchequer.  That  they  did  not  do  these  things  caanot 
be  a  reproach  to  them ;  for  their  predecessors  and  rivals  had 
failed,  and  were  destined  to  fail  again  in  attempting  to  do  them. 
But  that  they  should  have  taken  the  government  out  of  the 
hands  of  such  men  as  Pitt  and  Grenville,.  to  repeat  expert^ 
ments  in  which  Pitt  and  Grenville  had  been  baffled,  seems  to 
us  strange  indeed,  on  looking  back  upon  it ;  and  to  alt  inlelii* 
gent  contemporaries  must  have  seemed  stranger  still. 

One  member,  not  of  the  late  cabinet,  but  of  the  late  adminia* 
tration,  never  forgave  the  arrogance  of  Addington's  audacity. 
Canning,  attached  by  ties  of  office  to  Grenville,  and  by  ties  of 
a  friendship  almost  devotional  to  Pitt,  could  net  brook  that  the 
idol  of  his  political  bomage  should  be  superseded  by  the 
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jA^apaoity  of  the  Speaker.  No  men  could  be  more  oppo- 
site in  their  habits  and  powers  of  mind  than  Addin^ton  and 
Canning.  One  all  animation,  fire,  and  brilliancy;  the  other, 
steadiness,  formality,  and  coolness ;  the  one  eloquent,  imagina- 
tive, sarcastic;  the  other  slow,  prosaic,  and  dull.  Addington  a 
good  sample  of  red-tapists  in  common  times  ;  Canning,  the  type 
of  adventurers  in  a  political  crisis*  The  wonder  is,  not  that 
C^mning  should  have  laughed  and  railed  at  Addington  at  this 
period  of  bis  life,  but  that  he  should  have  been  associated  with 
him  in  office  at  another.. 

Ambitious,  ardent,  with  his  principles  less  formed  than  bis  at- 
tachments— with  an  Irish  enthusiasm,  and  almost  an  Irish  vola- 
tility-^Canning  regaided  the  appointment  of  Addington  as  a 
piece  of  impertinence ;  and  soon  learned  to  speak  of  it  as  a  piece 
of  perfidy.  No  delicacy  restrained  his  tongue  in  private,  no  dis- 
cretion curbed  it  in  public.  The  querulous  gibes  which  he  poured 
into  the -ears  of  his  friend  Lord  Malmesbury,  alternated  with  the 
contemptuous  lampoons  which  he  Aung  into  the  daily  press.  He 
was  very  angry  that  Pitt  was  out  of  office,  and  more  angry  that 
Pitt  supported  those  who  were  in  office;  but,  perhaps, . most 
angry  of  all  because  he  was  not  in  Pitt's  confidence !  His  first 
letter  to  the  new  Premier,  in  which  he  ostentatiously  announces 
Jus  resignation,  and  begs  him  to  inform  the  King  that  he  *  was 
^  actuated  by  no  other  feeling  than  a  conscientious  notion  of 
<  personal  obligation  to  Mr  Pitt,*  and  in  which  he  signed  himself 
Aiddington's  '  most  obedient  humble  servant,'  is  only  an  ela- 
borately civil  intimation  of  that  fierce  enmity  which  was  soon 
destined  to  annoy  Addington  at  every  turn,  and  finally  drive 
bim  from  office. 

At  first  it  appears,  from  Lord  Malmesbury,  that  both 
bimself,  and  Canning,  with  others,  looked  upon  Addington  as  a 
locum  tentms.  Addington  had  used  this  very  term  in  speak- 
ing of  himself  to  a  member  of  Pitt's  Administration.  Pitt's 
followers  naturally — and  Pitt  himself  probably — looked  upon 
him  in  the  same  Ugh^.  At  one  time  it  was  thought  that 
Pitt  had  reconciled  himself  to  the  prejudices  of  the  monarch,  to 
the  abandonodent  of  the  Catholic  claims,  and  to  the  resumption 
^f  his  post  But  with  the  King's  recovery  these  prospects  became 
fainter.  The  King  shrank  from  connexion  with  a  minister  who 
inight  commit  him  to  a  measure  which,  as  he  told  the  Duke  of 
Portland,  might  make  him  ^  betray  his  trust,  forfeit  his  crown, 
*  and  bring  its  framers  to  the  gibbet*'  During  his  malady,  two 
visions  had  haunted  him -^ the  American  Colonies  and  the 
£stabliished  Churcli.  He  had  lost  the  former ;  he  would  do  nothing 
%o  hurt  the  latter.     Pitt,  therefore,  and  his  parly,  were  to.  be  sup* 
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plknted  for  a  time  by  a  more  ebedient  and  more  Protesttmt  Minis- 
try. The  on\f  qaestioD,  as  it  then  appeared,  was,  for  what  time? 
Canning  wished  to  hasten  the  moment  of  return ;  Pitt  to  defer  it 
till'  some  of  tiie  Eluropean  difficulties,  especfially  the  Peace,  were 
surmounted ;  while  those  ^  notbiogy '  men  (as^Lord  Maimesbary 
oaUs  them)  with  whom  Adding^n  had  surroondeil^  himself,  t^ 
Bragges,  Hopkinses,  &c.,  wanted  to  prolong  it  to-an- indefinite 
period.  Pitt  doubtless  felt  acutely  the  insignificance  of  his  new 
positioo,^  and  may  hare  suffered  himself  to  be  betrayed  into  the 
scheme  of  a  negotiation  with  the  Court.  But  be  could  not  with 
any  face  or  fairness  make  any  advances  to  Addington.  Adding- 
ton,  on  the  other  hand,  could  not  make  advances  to  PiCt,  how^ 
ever  much  he  may  have  at  heart  desired  it.  He  bad  vaci^ed  ah 
office  which  he  much  affected,  and  for  which  be  was  especially 
adapted,  to  take  one  of  dagger,  difficulty,  and  annoyance^  To 
resign  would  be  to  imply  a  conscious  incapacity.  Besides  this, 
it  would  affront  the  King,  who  rejoiced  in  writing  t»  '  his^  owh 

*  Chancellor  of  the  Ejecheqaer>'  He  therefore  remained,.badEed  by 
the  King,,  backed  by  same  of  Pittas  latecolleagues^  who  preferred 
the  urbane  mediocrity  of  their  present,  to  the  cold  haeghdneto  of 
their  former,  chief;,  and,  for  some  time,  ostensibly  supported  1^ 
Pitt  himself.  That  Pitt  may  have  reckoned  on  tiie  hvuniyiy,  or 
the  affection,  or  some  other  virtue  of  Addington's,  inducing  bkn  to 
tender  back  the  seals  in  favour  of  his  predecessor,  is  likely  enough. 
Bui  there  were  two  things  which  Pitt  should  have  known  becteir 
than  he  did^-4iuman  nature,  and  the  King's  nature.  The  King 
had  aji  obstinacy  and  a  decision  which  were  ^uite  a  match  for  tfa^ 
rooHt  reHohite  and  imperious  of  ministers.  Addingtmn,  too^  Pitt's 
successor,  was  as  different  a  man  from  Addington,  Pitt's  friend, 
A4  Till  £rrand  in  Beau  Clincher's  clothes  from  Tim  Errand 
in  \m  own.  Addington  was  too  proud  of  his  public  dress  to  give 
it  up  in  a  hurry ;  and  therefore,  as  Lord  Malmesbury  expresses  it^ 
he  *  stiffened '  more  and  more  every  day  against  shaiing  any 
power  with  Pitt.  Dr  Pellew  expends  a  great  deal  of  space  and 
zeal  in  attempting  to  prove  that  Addington  did  not  regard  him<- 
self  as'a  locum  tenens  for  another;  and  that  he  was  not  so  re- 
garded by  the  world.  The  first  we  can  readily  imagine.  N^ 
one  likes  to  believe  himself  a  warming-pan.  But  the  second  we 
must  beg  leave  to  do»bt«  We  will  undertake  Co  say  that  no  one 
in  all  England,  exeepc  Addington  and  the  king,  ever  thought 
him  anything  else  than  a  warming-pan. 

'1  he  new  Ministry  met  a  ParlmmenI  composed  of  many  par- 
ties.  There  were  the  Foxites,  anxious  for  peace;  the  Wind*- 
hamiteSy  eager  for  war;  the  Grenvillites,  desiroasof  an  <honoms 

*  able '  peaoe^  or  a  glorious  war,  but  more  desirous  of  a  Orenvitte 
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Mioistry  ;  and,  lastly,  tbe  Pluiteci,  Iieaded  by  £!annMig.  AU 
these  might  oombioe  ,figiiiiifit  -an  .adminUtcation  which  had  few 
qualities  that  could  be  ceapectcd.  and  nona'  that  coatd  be  feared, 
'lo  resist  them. r^uk>ed  vigoiir,  dexterity,  and  «Iaqiienee«  The 
ministry  h|ul  not  a  debater  anong  .them«  Tbe  moat  urgent  bosi-* 
neas  of  ^  aessioo  was  the  peace.  Lord  Hawkesbary  waa  their 
foreign  seerelary,  of  whom  the  King  at  ihat  time  said,  ■*  he  -had 
^  no  bead  £or  business,  jio  method,  no  punctuaiity/  He  had  a9 
Httle  eloquence,  art,  or  taot.  Oanning,  according  to  Lady  H. 
Stanhope,  jcalled  h\m  a  fo<d.  He  was,  therefore,  soon  oemoved 
from^tbe  rude  questioning  of  the  iConimoiis,.to  bakterup  the^kin- 
dred  feebleness  of  the  Didieof  Portiand  in  the  Lords.  To  make 
ammi<ia  for. the  absence  of  politldil  and  parliamen4;ary  abilities, 
Addiaglom  liad  4irratigied  on  the  back  treasury  benches  a  strong 
reserve  of  friendly  subordinates  ^^^  the  Bragges,  Vanaittarts, 
Hopkin^es,  all  'noUiingy^  men,  hut  .rastly  attached  to  Adding- 
t^n^  aiod  vastly  atttached  to  plaoe»  We  must  do  him  the  jtistiee 
to  admit  that  few  public  men  made  more  private  friends,  or  re- 
warded them  better^  And  it  should  also  be  added  that  he  re- 
tained  th^se  friendships  when  he  had  ceased  to  be  aUe  to  •reward 
theou 

One  of  Addington's  first  domestic  measures  was  characteristic 
of  bisisebool,  and  ominous  of  his  iutureacts.  It  was  to  suspend 
tbe  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  and  renew  tbe  bill  ior  the  soppresston 
of  seditions  meetinga-  *  The  DokCtor'  fcnew  only  of  Sangrado's 
remjedy  for  political  maladies*  He  always  bled — for  every  kind 
of  disalFdctioo ;  and  every  ezpnesion  of  discontent.  A  had  harvest, 
d€ar  bread,  and  heavy  taxation,  neither  palliated  the  evil  in  his 
mind,  nor  suggested  its  cure..  He  wm  not  cruel,  he  was  not 
bloodthirsty ;  but  h^  hock  the  usual  eowrse  whiob  those,  of  the 
sobool  in  which  he-'had  been  brought  up,  weald  have  taken.  He 
used  vioknt  jfeieasures,  and  called  ithevi  ^  strong '  and  '  necessary.* 
Bat  a  naore  necessary  measuie  than  penal  bills  was  peace.  Six 
ooontha  aft^  the  acoesaion  of  his  ministry,  preliminaries  were 
signed  in  London;  and  a  ytoteof  af^robation^  though  opposed  by 
Crenville  and  Windham,  wias  defended  in  the  Commons  by  Pitt, 
Fo4p,  and  dheridao.  .  The  recent  capture  of  Copenhagen,  and  the 
vietory  of  Alexandria,  had;elev«itedtbe8piritaofi>hetiation,  bnt  had 
not  abateid  tbe  desire,  of  peaoe^  The  war  fiarty  were  now  in  a  deci- 
ded minority  throughout  the  country*  Tbe  exaltation  in  the=city 
^adprovinees  w^as  unbounded,  llinmdaations  proclaimed  the  cessa- 
tion of  bo^ities,  Si|billthe;King'only  ealkd  rt  an  *  experinrental  * 
peace.  Pitt  oseiUated' between  his  anxiety  -to  secure  a  breathing- 
time  for  £niglarid,>andlna  tbiret'far  veargeance  on  France.  Thie 
J3Mke  of  Yovk  spoke  of  it  as  ^  Peace  in  a  week^  and  war  in  h 
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*  montfa.'  The  Prince  wrote  Ad<ttngtOD  a  letter,  which  reads 
something  like  a  quiz.  But  the  doubtfai  a(>probation  of  Pitt — .- 
the  eloquent  opposition  of  Windhana — the  tears  of  the  King  and 
the  Duke  of  Ycurk^^woold  be  coanterbalanced  in  Addington's 
mind  by  letters  of  congratulation  from  Mr  Ryder,  Mrs  Carter, 
and  Dr  Goddard.  Sir  R.  Hill,  too,  a  respectable  member  of  that 
respectable  class,  the  country  gentlemen,  was  *  fully  persuaded 
'  that  Addington  was  placed  at  the  helm  to  fulfil  some  great  de- 

*  signs  of  Providence  I'  Other  ladies  and  gentlemen  inundated 
him  with  congratulations,  and  only  faint  sigrrs  appeared,  as  it 
were,  in  the  far  horizon,  of  that  dissatisfaction  and  contempt 
which  so  soon  supplied  his  enemies  with  weapons  of  assault. 

So  far  Addington*s  adminis'tration  had  been  fr^e  from  serious* 
vexation.  He  was  hailed  by  the  people  at  large  as  the  restorer 
of  tranquillity.  The  King  wrote  to  him  letters  of  which  the 
kindliness  was  as  remarkable  as  the  English — called  him  *his 

*  own '  chancellor  of  the  exchequer — assigned  him  for  his  rest 
dence  the  Royal  Lodge  in  Richmond  Park — trusted  that  ^  their 
^  mutual  affection  woold  end  only  with  their  lives ' — and  abetted 
his  partialities  and  h:s  interests  by  making  Law  Chief-Justice  of 
England,  and  his  old  friend  Huntingford  Bishop  of  Gloucester. 
The  year  1802  opened  with  smiles  and  promise. 

But  this  halcyon  trauquikUty  did  not  last  long.  The  clouds 
were  gathering  just  where  Addington  was  most  anxious  that  all 
should  be  serene.  Tiemey,  who,  in  the  absence  of  Fox,  had 
been  the  principal  opponent  of  the  late  Premier,  volunteered  his 
services  iu  defence  of  his  successor*  A  debate  on  the  financial 
state  of  the  country  provoked  him  to  assail  the  *  too  loose  ex« 

*  penditure  of  public  money,'  and  the  ^  remissness  in  the  inspect 

*  tion  of  accounts,'  by  which  the  late  mrafster  bad  increased  the 
difficulties  of  the  present*     '  I  have  not,^  he  said,   *  the  delicacy 

*  of  the  right  honourable' gentleman  which  restrains  kim  from 
^  complaining  of  such  treatment.     I  say  he  has  been  hardly  and 

*  cruelly  used.'  Addington,  however,  defended  Pitt,  who  was  ab* 
sent.  But  Pitt  forgot  the  defence  in  the  original  accusation,  and 
wrote  to  Addington  some  captions  letters,  in  which  he  complarined 
of  unkindness  and  indifference.  The  matter  was  explained,  and 
Pitt  appeared  satisfied.  But  a  friendship,  when  it  once  begins 
to  crack,  can  be  no  more  repaired  than  broken  glass.  The  seeds 
of  mistrust,  discord,  and  jealousy  were  already  sown. 

In  the  spring  of  1802  the  peace  of  Amiens  was  definitively 
signed.  The  provisions  were  even  at  the  time  regarded  as  on-* 
equal  to  the  terms  which  our  victories  at  Copenhagen  and  Alex* 
andria  entitled  us  to  expect.  But  they  were  not  only  thought  un- 
worthy of  our  late  successes  ■  they  were  alsa  arabvguous.     We 
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'Ceded  the  Cape  to  the  Batavian  republic ;  this  was,  in  effect, 
.ceding  it  to  Fiance«  We  restored  almost  all  our  conquests  to  the 
same  power.  But  we  complicated  the  arrangement  about  Malta 
with  stipulations  which  could  hardly  fail  to  produce  a  rupture. 
Men  became  unreasonable  as  their  alarms  subsided.  This 
was  the  first  time  for  geaerations,  they  said,  that  England  had 
retired  from  a  continental  conflict  on  terms  of  mere  equality ;  the 
first  when  France  had  carried  off  the  pdze  of  colonial  acquisition. 
An  attack  was  opened  in  both  Houses.  Grenville  moved  a  con- 
demnatory address  in  the  Lords.  The  masculine  and  indignant 
imrective  of  Windham,  a  man  who  was  jealous  for  the  honour  of 
England  as  a  husband  is  jealous  for  the  honour  of  his  wife,  stig- 
matised it  more  strongly  in  the  Commons.  The  Fox  party  de- 
fended it  on  the  plea  that  anything  was  better  than  war,  espe- 
cially such  a  war  as  the  last.  Sheridan  laughed  at*it,  while  he 
voted  fojT  it.  Pitt  was  silent.  He  was  not  in  a  humour  to  de- 
fend, and  hardly  in.  a  position  to  attack.  The  conditions  of  the 
peace,  it  must  be  admitted,  were  not  so  honourable  as  he  had 
himself  sketched  as  the  ultimatum  of  any  treaty  with  France  only 
B  year  before.  But  there  appears  no  reason  for  believing,  that 
if  p^ace  was  to  be  made,  Pitt  would  now  have  be^n  able  to  make 
a  better.  He  was  aware  of  this  himself.  He  knew,  as  his  niece 
4Mice  told  him,  that  he  was  not  the  war  minister  his  father  had 
been.  *  You  are  not  the  great  statesman — it  was  your  father  !* 
He  felt  this,  and  was  silent. 

The  real  difficulty  of  the  latter  days  of  his  own  administration 
was  now  overcome  ;  that  wbrch  he  longed' to  do,  bot  shrank  from 
doing,  was  done.  He  voted  in  a  large  majority  for  the  ministry, 
and  for  the  peace. 

.  But  it  was  from  the  beginning  a  hollow  and  insidious  peace  ;  it 
soon  began  to  be  an  unpopular  one.  In  the  interval  that  elapsed 
between  the  acceptance  of  the  preliminary  and  the  final  treaty, 
Napoleoa  had  become  head  of  the  Cisalpine  Republic.  Other 
acquisitions  and  aggressions  were  soon  to  follow,  and  were  al- 
ready apprehended.  Advantage  was  taken  of  these  events  and 
these  suspicions,  to  raise  a  party  against  Addington.  The  ex- 
premier  had  contented  himself  with  supporting  Addington  by  a 
silent  vote  in  Parliament.  After  the  dissolution  he  had  buried 
himself  at  Walmer,  from  which  place  he  continued,  however,  to 
correspond  with  Addington  in  a  friendly  tone.  Indeed,  he  revised 
l^is  King's  speech,  for  the  new  Parliament.  But  all  this  time  an 
insidious  influence  was  perpetually  at  work,  seeking  to  detach 
laim  from,  the  mimstry  to  which  he  was  professedly  allied; 
Among  bis  faithful  foltowers  there  Mms  One  to  whom  he  was  an 
idA>l  rathjbr  than  a  leadery  and  who  had  never  ceased  imploring  him 
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to  retarn  to  office*  Advice,  ^ntreat^^  SnggestiffM  i&  tfrerf  fbym 
that  anxiety  could  priMOpt,  afidfrktidsliip  pernk,  Pfmre  in  tunw 
tried  by  tbe  restless  and  Beomfiil'  GafMiiDg'.  -Firit  feon  Matees- 
bury  to  GrenriUe,  tben  irmn  GnemrMk  U^  Malm^uryx.^-iis  IdWo 
or^utof  totmn*-^fwm  ^ark-pt<ioe-to  DropniOite,'<fmnfi'Dt^iiiore 
to  P-ark^place^^Hbea  down  to  Waltner,  iind  back  Ag^i^  l<>'Or#l^ 
rille  or  Malmeabury,  Canning  flitted  wi^a  rapMitykiwxNr^A^ 
to  lovera.  and  passionate  politicians,  in  the  edge- MMb  crisis frf  41^ 
affairs*  In  these  interviews,  Pitt  was  the  AeMUes^  mithdftt^ 
from  tbe  conflict;  Canning^  the  PatBoelas,  impatient 'for  kir*M^ 
^urn,  Pitt — cold  in  manner  and  averse  to  confidences — ^«»*»  <••* 
easily  accessible  to  tbe  advances  of  bis  avdent  pupil  and  adiliiMt. 
At  times  he  answered  his  letters  with  a  terseness  tbatalaMSt-foiv 
bade  further  commnnicationw  At  times  he  did  not  answ^  theu  tft 
all.  Once,  when  Canning,  impatient  of  his  sitenoe^ndbesitetiMS 
proposed  an  interview  at  Walmer,  Pitt poai^vely  declined  itv'^' 

This  fretted  Canning ;  who,  as  Lord  Maknesbory  desciik^s 
liim,  ^had  been  forced*  like  a  thriving  plant  in  a^wetl-manas^ 
^  hot-house  ;  had  prospered  too  Uixuriantfly,  and  kad  felt  iteiA>«r 
*  check  nor  frost'  But  not  even  Pitt  could  always  comaMmd 
Jiis  feelings ;  there  were  moments  when  his  fretful  ambitioUfkil 
punctilious  imp9iti&nce,  his  mortified  ^pride,  and,  we  feftv;*  Att 
equivocating  Jesuitry,  betrayed  themselves  in  words.  'Oa  tfcs*^ 
occasions,  rare  indeed  and  &r  between,  he  would  admit  tbai'K 
was.  not  improbable  that  the  exigencies  of  the  times  lAi^^^^ 
quire  bolder  ministers  and  more  vigorote  measures ;  an4  tbe»  be 
would  imply  thfit  be  himself  was  withheld  by  premises-^-raiMf 
eiven  perhaps,  but  yet  irrevocabLe*-T-from  heading  any  opposidols 
but  that  he  did  not  pretend  to  control  his  adherents — lA^^aigw 
do  as  they  thought  fie  For  Jiis  part,  he  believed  that,  ina  isHsih 
it  would  be  his  duty  to  resume  office  ;  but  he  was  not  so  am^ 
tious  of  office  as  of  chamaeter ;  that  ke  could  not  ask  Addtngt^ 
to  resign  in  his  favour,  albeit  the  latter  had  spoken  oi  bimsw 
only  as  a  locum  tenens;  but  that  if  Addington  would  resign,  be 
W9A  prepared  to  resume  his  post ;  only  he  would  be  no  party  ta 
any  cabal  or  intrigue^  his  character  fopbade  that,  &e.  &C(^t&e«>i 

These  ill-affected  scruples  and  ill-disguised  desires,  wtfapA^ip  ^^ 
^  ifsy  *  but^y  and  ^  cUbeits^*  were  not  misunderstood  by  GixMn^y 
who,  after  one  of  those  audiences,  would  hunry  ^ff  to  Mabaeabury^ 
Wg  with  new  prospects  of  intrigue,  and  huojrant  with  '^""^ 
tated  bopes^  Then  he  and  Grenville  and  Maltsesbur^v^'^ 
lay  tbeir  heads  together,  to  contrive  aome  w«y  of  ouscmi^'^ 
obnoxious  minister.  One  suggestion  was,  that  it  abould'h*  d0|>* 
^l  a  parliamentary  way,  by  moving  •  amendments,  &e.  'l^ 
however^  was  not  so  save  of-  e«doess  % '  for  tfaose  ^ere  the  {^eod 
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old  borougUm^sgefing  dajps-r^ii  whieb  a  miniUeit  in  e$$e  might 
always  reckon  w  his  traditionat^  maj^ty^  as  long  aa  the 
great  fanniliea  which  supported  bis.  govemmoat  agreed  am<»g 
themaelyes*  ^  As  y^t  there  was  ao  discard  between  the  elements 
of  a  eaMaet  in  which  no  one  ha4  any  very  marked  or  clear  views 
on  any  subject  whatever*  and  therefore  a  parliamentary  assault 
wai  not  likely  to  effect  a  breach ;  besides,  to  raise  the  war  ques- 
tion, might  embarrass  Pitt.  Then  it  was  proposed  to  get  at  the 
Xing  through  the  Duke  of  York :  who,  to  use  Lord  Maimer 
hury's  words,  was  *  all  right  and  firm/  He  had  a  contempt 
for  Addington,  and  an  admiration  for  Pitt.  But  the  Kbg 
was  not  likely  to  be  frightened,  coaxed,  or  laughed  out  of  his 
persooal  predilections ;  and  the  Duke  fairly  told  them  that  he 
would  not  have  any  thing  to  do  with  the  attempt  So  this 
jQkOtion  was  abandoned.  The  only  step  that  remainad  was  to  in^ 
duee  Addington  to  resign ;  but  this  was  no  easy  matter  either. 
The  only  person  who  could  be  conceived  to  have  a  shadow  of  a 
rigbt  to  ask  this  of  him  was  Pitt;  and  Pitt  would  not.     An  in- 

S^ous  way  of  obviating  the  difficulty  was  st^gested  by  the 
ake  of  York,  and  improved  on  by  Lord  Malmesbury.  This 
was  to  send  a  round-robin  to  Pitt  and  Addington  respectively, 
jsigned  by  ^  persons  high  in  rank  and  station,*'  asking  one  states- 
man to  resign  and  the  other  to  return.  Eidon  was  selected  as 
the  bearer  of  .this  document.  Pitt,  accidentally  hearing  of  the 
*  plot»'  for  such  in  reality  it  was,  approved  of  it;  but  afterwards, 
when  the  names  of  the  subscribers  were  either  less  numerous  or 
leas  influential  than  had  been  expected,  he  threw  cold  water  oa 
it.  The  subordinate  intriguers  were  again  left  to  their  own 
devices,  and  had  to  hatch  their  eggs  themselves* 

•AH  this  scheming  and  caballing  could  have  but  one  effect 
on  Pitt.  It  fell  in  with  a  foregone  conclusion*  It  was  im- 
possible that  he  should  be  in  continual  communication  with 
men  who  were  trying  their  best  to  turn  Addington  out  for  him, 
and  that  he  himself  should  continue  to  be  Addington's  adviser 
and  supporter.  He  became  gradually  estranged  from  his  friend. 
He  inspirited  his  little  clique  by  admitting  that  it  was  improper 
in  him  to  be  seconding  the  ministry  by  his  counsel  in  details, 
when  its  general  policy  was  a  secret  to  him ;  but  he  still  de- 
clined either  to  commit  himself,  or  to  break  with  Addington. 
He  would  and  he  would  not.  He  would  be  minister  if  the 
country  would  stir  itself,  or  Addington  resign,  or  the  King  send 
for  him.  He  was  disappointed  that  none  of  these  contingencies 
occurred  ;  and  vented  his  dissatisfaction  on  the  precipitancy  of 
his  friends.  They  in  return  complained  of  his  laziness  and  in- 
decision.   The  position  of  all  parties  at  this  juncture  was  curious. 
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A4<Hngt<ni  wa»  d^iit^tis  of  preaervmg  tb^  appeai^^e§  of  fidend^ 
ship  with  Pitt;  Pitt  wais  fettered  by  his  promises  to  Addington* 
Pitt's  friends  were  already  divided  oae  against  the  other  ^  for  the 
Grenvilles  were  less  eagelr  to  restore  him  than  t»  elevate  <me  of 
themselves.  Such  an  aeeess  ot  intrigue,  jealousy,  ainl  sns^tetoa^ 
had  not  inflamed  and  distracted  the  leading  politicians  fer  years; 
Pitt's  part  in  it  was  the  least  ereditablev  He  was  almost  as 
mysterious  and  unintelligible  as  his  father  at  the  inn  at  Marl- 
borough ;  wtiile,  ift  his  case,  the  mystery  could  orfy  be  iiater- 
preted  one  way— at  the^penseof  Ms  straightforwardness  .and 
his  candour. 

Addington  was  not  bll»d  to  all  that  was  passing  around  him. 
He  knew  the  influence  that  was  at  work,  and  the  prejudices 
that  were  enlisted.  Pitt's  silence  in  the  IJouse — his  abrupt  de- 
parture from  Richmond,  where  he  had  gone  on  a  visit — the 
intrigues  of  the  Chancellor-^more  than  all,  the  thickening 
cloud  of  continental  politjcis — waroed  him  to  connect  himself  hy 
official  ties  with  a  man  who,  if  he  ceased  to  be  his  ally,  mast 
become  his  most  dangerous  antagonist.  Negotiations  were  aOf 
cordingly  set  on  foot  to  induce  Pitt  to  join  thfe  ministry.  Pitt's 
terms  were,  as  jt  might  have  been  expected  they  would  be,  the 
sole  responsible  control  of  the  cabinet|  *  without  rivalry  or  tJiVi- 

*  sion  of  power/  Addington  was  to  go  to  the  House  of  Lordff, 
with  seme  new  office.  The  GrenviHes  and  Windham- were,  if 
they  chose,  to  be  brought  in ;  and  all  this  must  be  done  by 
the  authority  of  thfe  Kjng.  This  did  not  suit  Addington*s  plans 
by  any  means.  He  wished  simply  to  strengthen,  not  reconstruct 
the  government.  Hi»  intention  was  to  retire  from  the  helm, 
but  not  to  put  Pitt  th^re.  What  office  he  had  designed  for  the 
ex- Premier  dbes  not  appear.  Pitt  used  to  say  in  his  contemptu- 
ous way,  *  I  had  not  the  curiosity  to  ask  what  I  was  to  be.'  But 
if  Addington  treated  Pitt  cavalierly,  Pitt  certainly  displayed  no 
extraordinary  moderation.  The  King,  speaking  of  his  demands, 
said,   *  He  carries  his  removals  so  for  and  so  nigh,  that  he  will 

*  remove  me  at  last.'  At  another  time  he  described  the  whole 
transaction  as  a  foolish  business  from  one  end  to  the  other,  be- 
gun ill,  conducted  il^,  and  terminated  ill. 

With .  this  negotiation  ended  not  only  all  prospects  of  an 
union,  but  also  aU  claims  to  Pitt's  alliance.  6oth  parties  ap- 
peared to  themselves  to  have  been  drawn  into  a  treaty  no  less 
fruitless  in  its  results  than  offensive  in  its  conditions.  Addingtoji 
retired  from  it  to  iight  the  battles  of  the  Treasury  Bench  alone  ; 
to  be  lashed  by  Canning  for  his  impertinent  vanity  or  silly  arro- 
gance, and  to  be  congratulated  by  Sir  R.  IliH  for  having  saved 
his  country.    Our  relations  with  France  were  becoming  more 
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tiC  attcf  i!5wft2eTland',  connrmed.  15bnaparte 
becfam^'  &oi*e  ridlenft,  and  Lord  WMtt^rorth,  having  no  private 
ifelitfucti6tts;  tAtife  otetlnat^.  The  latter,  aftet  a  personal  alCer- 
aitfth  With  the  Km  CoMul,  refturfted  frota  Paris,  and  the  Ffench 
afftrtassador,  Andr^ssl,  craltted  London.  Pitt  re-appeared  in 
Paifiani^nt,  and  broke  sUene^  by  the  fihest  speech  he  6ver  de- 
Hf^efrdd.  It  was  neither  for  miitisterg,  however,  nor  against  them ; 
it  was  for  war.  The  poor  Duke  of  Portland,  in  the  mean  time, 
hitf  become  fearftrlly  Aervous,  and  had  assented  to  the  propriety 
of  reconciling — as  Dt  Pellew  is  pleased  to  call  them— the  '  two 

*  rtvkl  leaders.'  Addtngton  had  beeri  asked  to  become  Secre- 
tary of  *State,  ^nd  make  way  for  Pitt,  Who  was  to  discard  the 
Gtetivilles.  Addingtotl  ^6je6ted  this  proposal,  and  took  Tierney 
into  office.  Pitt  wonld  hare  refused,  as  he  had  before  refused, 
t6  desert  the  Grenvilles.  Each  party  now  prepared  for  combat. 
Thef  French  negotiation  Was  to  be  the  ba[ttie-ground.  Colonel 
rotten  had  given  notice  of  a  vote  of  censtire  on  ministers  for 
tJreir  ttiode  of  conducting  it.  Pitt*s  opposition  was  dreaded ; 
btirlf'fotfr  dayft  before  the  debate  he  sent  t6  Addington,  offering 
t(>  <iorh{Jfbnri$e  matters  by  moving  the  orders  of  the  day  I  Ad- 
cRngton  declined  the  itfsidious  assistance,  and  was  thanked  by  the 
Duke  of  Portland  for  his  firmness.  The  motion  came  on.  Thomas 
Gfenvllle  spoke  for  two  hours  in  support  of  it.  Pitt  then  rose : — 
*'If  he  could  agree  with  the  previous  speaker,  that  the  papers  laid 

*  on  the  table  of  the  House  prov'ed  the  incapacity  and  misconduct  of 
^  ^ninisters,  then  ft  would  be  his  painful  duty,  &c.,  to  support  the 

*  motion.   If,  howeter,  the  explanation  of  the  government  Justified 

*  their  conduct,  then  it  would  be  his  pleasing  duty  to  oppose  it, 

*  But  in  fact  he  could  not  concur  in  all  the  propositions  of  the 

*  mover;  nor  yet  eould  he  wholly  approve  tne  measures  of  the 

*  government.     He  therefore  would  not  discuss   the  question 

*  itself,  but  move  the  orders  of  the  day,  and  advise  the  House 

*  to  devote  its  whole  exertions  to  the  military  and  financial*  pre- 

*  parations  of  the  country/  Thus  did  Pitt  wrap  up  the  first 
signals  of  his  enmity  in  what   Sheridan  called   the   *  shabby 

*  shelter*  of  the  orders  of  the  day.  The  ministry  were  victo- 
rious against  Pitt  and  Patten ;  but  from  that  hour  Pitt  and 
Addington  were  no  longer  friends. 

Preparations  for  war  closely  followed  its  proclamation.  There 
was  no  lack  of  spirit  in  the  country.  On  the  very  first  intima- 
tion of  Lord  Whitworth's  failure,  the  Premier  had  received  the 
following  characteristic  fiote  from  the  Great  Admiral  : — 


100  Pellew's  Lifi  caid  Correipci»4^Mee  ^  the  Julyi 

<  Hou8^  of  Jjorisp  Murch  9th*  1 803. 
*  Whenever  it  is  necessary,  I  am  i/our  Admirdl, 

*  Nelson  ani>  Bronte/ 

On  the  16  th  of  MaT,  an  Order  of  CounciL  appeavtd,  dkeotioi; 
an  embargo  to  be  laid  on  all  sbip$  belongine  to  Fsonce  and  ^e 
Batavian  republic.     On  the  18tb,  Admiral  Com  wallia  v^aa^ 
Brest.  By  the  Ut  of  July  70,000  men  were  embodied  in  the  mili- 
tia.    Before  the  end  of  the  autumn,  London  alone  had  equipp^ 
40,000  volunteers.    The  old  military  feeling  of  England  was  ooee 
more  awakened.     It  was  not  Pitt  with  his  lofty  declamation^^ 
it  was  not  Windham  with  his  indomitable  hatred  of  France — 
that  gave  vigour  and  intensity  to  the  exertions  made  throogh* 
out  the  country*     The  nation,  which,  a  few  months  before^  wel- 
comed peace  so  rapturously,  was  now  convmced  that  it  mast 
fight  its  way  to  any  peace  worth  having.     Accordingly,  on  turn- 
ing out,  as  one  man,  against  its  ancient  enemy,  it  put  forth,  moi? 
than  its  ancient  spirit,  and  resumed  the  war  with  the  full  beli^ 
that  it  was  a-war,  not  of  choice,  but  of  necessity :  a  war,  not  for 
empire  or  for  honour,  but  for  national  existence.     It  was  tbip 
feeling  that  raised  troops — paid   bounties  to  seamen — turned 
firemen   of  insurance   offices  into  artillerymen  ;    and   kindled 
through  every  county,  from  Caithness  to  Cornwall,  an  antbur 
siasm  which  was  too  strong  for  any  enemy  to  daunt^^or  foM 
such  a  minister  as  Addington  to  satisfy.     Forgetful  of  past.a^ 
present  burdens,   England  braced  itself  for   new  taxes  and  a 
more  overwhelming  debt.    In  the  general  excitement,  the  Prin^^ 
applied  for  a  military  command,  and  it  was  refused.    Ireland^  %}r^ 
ready  taught  to  look  for  her  own  'opportunity'  in  Eiyglanji'ji 
danger,  took  advantage  of  the  prevailing  fears  and  preparatioi\^. 
to  sound  a  prelude  to  the  coming  strife  in  a  coronach  of  h^, 
own.     A  hot-headed  young  Irishman  headed  an  insurrection  i^r 
the  streets  of  Dublin,  which  achieved  nothing  more  brilliant, |0f; 
substantial  than  the  murder  of  an  old  infirm  jucb^e :  but  thi$  l^^.tffi 
martial  law — and  the  popular  feeling  rose   higher  every  ,  A^f, 
against  '  French  tyrants*  and  *  French  priiMjiples.*  ,  ;.t 

The  period  was  an  awful  one.  But  the  thought  that  ^^  P!^j^, 
were  to  be  met  by  Addington,  must  have  mip^led  s^  e^j>s$  .9ft 
ridicule  with  the  sense  of  terror.  Instead  of  ^e  unbom;f4^4: 
confidence  which  the  times  required,  he  inspired  general  dj^t 
trust.  The  Duke  of  York  despaired  of  hipi..  Pitt^  i9PJ"?Sft 
he  had  not  yet  publicly  avowed  it,  despised  him.,  ,  Th^  ^v^ 
siaa  minister  either  hated  or  despised  him.  But  Addington 
had  rewards  and  comforts  of  his  .c^wn^.  (.His^^oid  friend  Sir, 
Richard  Hill,  .came  out  with  vojtes,  jQf  than)(s  ^nd.  b^atifica* 
tions.     From  him,  if  frorp  n{>hQAy:,f!\^^v^^dingtp^  learned  that 
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it  -Wtm  lAi  pcctili^r  privhice  tb  *  Hde  in  the  whirlwind,  and  direct 
the  storm.' — See  vol.  ii.  p. '520.  The  'same  high  authority- 
consoled  him  on  another  occasion,  when  he  had  oeen  unable 
to  an»#er  Windham.  Sir  Richard  was  foi*dMy' struck  "by  the 
^  patience '  of  the  "minister.  His  silence  was  ^  diffnifled  ;*  so  '  dig* 
Mficd?'  that  Windham  wmst  have  felt  it  *  galling.*  Lb^Jr,  he 
pressed  ISdripture  into  the  service  of  the  badgered  and  bewildered 
toltlister.  The  scene  had  strongly  reminded  him  of  a  Rab- 
^febakeh'Ss  speech,  to  which  the  <  command  of  good  king  Hezekiah 
*  was,"  Answer  him  not  a  word.* 

But  not  even  Sir  R.  Hill,  nor  another  ally,  who  now  came 
forward,*the  scandalous  Duke  of  Queensberry — who  left  him 
afterwards  a  legacy  of  £5000  —could  shield  Addington  from  the 
^iless  shower  which  began  to  pour  on  him  from  every  side. 
The  independent  opposition  of  the  several  camps  represented  by 
^x  and  by  the  Grenvilles,  now  became  a  combined  opposition  : 
l\nd  to  this  Pitt  at  length  acceded.    The  two  first  were  united  by 
Iheik*  earnest  sympathies  in  favour  of  the  Roman  Catholics. 
The  'three  were  brought  into   combined  action  by  the  weak- 
n^U    of  Addington's    government,    and   by   the    sense  which 
ihe  Country  entertained   of  that  weakness.     With   Addington 
Fox  ttever  had  either  sympathy  or  union :  with  the  Grenvilles 
ilt>ne  till  now.     The  secret  cause  and  silent  growth  of  Pitt*« 
iiienafion  from  Addington  we  have  already  traced.     It  was  re* 
garded  ^t  the  time,  and  ftiust  always  be  regarded,  as  quite  tin- 
Mfdiihf  a  man  df  principle  and  spirit.     Pitt's  early  and  boyish 
firltimacy  x*ith  his  successor  appears,  indeed,  to  be  all  a  fio* 
tiih. '   There  was  nothing  of  the  sort.      But  in  after  years,  when 
Addington  hAd  become  Speaker,  the  friendship  between  them  was 
^etoented  into  a  confidential  intercourse.     He  was  not  to  Pitt 
#hat  I3ttndas  was,   Wilberforce  had  once  been,  and  Canning 
Wk^^^  he.     Pitt,  however,  had  made   advances  to  him,  had 
iSfedd  t^omisies,  and  had  raised  expectations  of  continued  support 
aifd  frfendship.     That  Addington  was  vain  and  presumptuoiis  is 
true.     But  Addington's  presumption  does  not  justify  Pitt's  bad 
ffikh'.  ^  Wilberforce,  who  was  not  likely  to  misrepresent  the  mo- 
tives'^atfd  conduct  of  any  man,  speaks  of  their  rupture  as  *  a  sad 
iJtJsJness ;'  and  talks  about  the  wounds  of  deadly  bate.     Mean- 
tithe,  the  nation  was  more  immediately  concerned  in  having  a 
m&rtdter  at  its  head  equal  to  the  occasion.     Wilberforce  could 
nm  help' deploring  Addingtori's  •want  of  vigour,'  his  Mrreeolu-'- 
*tjkytt,^  &c; ;  in  ^ther  words,  pronmmcirig  him^incomp^tent  for 
hi^t)o«ti  'Th!^  sentiment  was -general  throughout 'England,  ex- 
ce^''t^ltf<'the^HiHs,  the  Queensberrys,  and  the'  Bishop  of  Ol'on- 
ce^feV.'Titt,  once  te$t>!ye4  tt)  to«H  a  quarrel' of  it,  fewnd  in  chis 
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linlriertal  feeling  a  WjeapQn  readjrtp  his  hwA.    On  tbe  Vx^luntear 
Bill  Ii6  merely  delivered  t  leotuiie.     It  was  not  upUl  tb^  15th 
March  1304,  that  he  first  thrisw  dos^p  the  gauivtl^t^  on  a  motioo 
for  enquiry  into  the  state  of  the  navy-  Fox  supported  him^  Tier* 
ney  and  Sheridan  can^  to  the  rescue.     The  moiion  was^  rejected 
by  201  against  130 ;  and,  out  of  Parliament,  w^a^  p^gt^ded  as  a 
piece  of  factious  spite»    But  the  att^k,  begua  by  iPitt^  w^  carfie4 
pn  by  Fox,  who,  ^  iponth  afterwards^  n^oved  for  a  fommitteo  ta 
enquire  into  the  mean<i  of  Njival  Defence.  Addington  r^li^d ;  aud^ 
was  answered  by  Pitt,  who,  in  condemning  the  niiUtary  prepaya^*^ 
tipps  of  the  present  ministry,  wholly  forgot  the  diefi^i^ncies  of  his 
own.  The  minister's  mcyority  in  this  division  wa9  only  i^  to  204* 
Two  days  after^  Pitt  niade  a  second  assault,  in  the  shape  of 
an  amendment  to  another  pf  the  minister^f^  Amy  Bills.     Th# 
ministers  had  only  a  majority  of  340  to  203. 

The  fate  of  the  administratioii  w^  now  sealed;  and  the  fpoil  wait 
to  he  divided;  hut  between  whom?  Could  Fo^,  i^refidy  the  martyr 
of  one  coalition,  ^nter  into  another?  Could  Fo^,  the  love|r  of 
peace,  unite  with  Gi^nville,  the  lover  of  war  ?  Could  Pitt  and 
Grenville,  the  friends  of  the  Romap  Catholics,  sspi^at^  thoiQv 
selves  from  the  most  earliest  and  jBloquei^t  of  all  the  advocates  of 
^oman  Catholic  Em^ncipi^(ion  ?  Th&  lafe  oaippaign  hii^d  been 
fought  in  common :  it  was  natural  thfit  the  triumph  should  bo 
also  common^  Pitt  bad  openly  declared  th^^;  lie  wished  the 
country  to  enjoy  the  advantage  of  his  illustrious  rivara  talents. 
Accordingly,  he  proposed  Fox  ^nd  the  Gronvilles  as  ^leme^ts  of 
a  general  broad* bottomed  administration.  Unfortunately  every 
new  excitement  now  drove  the  King  to  the  verge  of  madness;  and 
this  proposition  wbs  more  than  he  could  bear.  His  M^esty  re- 
turned no  answer  to  Pitt's  lett^.  Instead  of  thisi  he  wrote  to  his 
'  Chancellor ;'  not,  hfowever,  his  Chan<3elior  of  the  E^cdiequer,  but 
his  Lord  Chancellor;  and  intimated  with  far  more  than  his  usual 
clearness  his  disgust  at  the  prospeotive  reator^tioa  of  the  exr 
Premier. 

*  Qneen's  Palacf, 
'  May  5th,  1804,  19  minutes  psi^t  6  p.m. 

<  Th^  King  is  much  pleased  with  his  excellent  Chjincf  llor's  note ;  lie 
doubts  much  whether  Sir  Pitt  will,  after  weighing  ^he  contents  of  thq 
paper  delivered  this  date  to  him  by  Lord  £ldon,  choose  to  hav^  a  perso- 
nal interview  with  his  Majesty  ;  but  whether  he  will  not  rather  prepare 
another  B«say,  containing  as  matty  empty  ^-ot^  and  Httle  Information,  as 
the  on^  he  had  befol^  trsmsmitlod. 

«  Hifi  Majesty  i^ill,  wHh  gi^eat  pleasure,  receire  the  Lord  Cbanccller 
to-morrow,  bettvees  len  and  elerea,  the  time  be  himself  has  proposed. 

His  *  ^xaeiknii  ChmiedUor '  W  %  loyal  JndiffereBce  to  the  per- 
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6009  of  the  x»At^ndi;ig|.Pceiiii^sk .  ,  On  th^  Vieiy  first  sjrmptovis 
of  abroftk-up^^woiuoiitbs  hefprfly  X^ord  £Id90  Iiad  coa)inunu;ated 
with  Put  unknown  to  Addiagtoa-«-^then  be .  wrote  to  the  King 
-,^th«n  he  talked  ^  AddiogUm  »nd  Wilb^rfbrc^ — then  he  pro* 
posed  a.recoiiGiUatioii  between  the  imnUte  who  was  going  out 
aod  the  mioisiter  who  wok  conaing  in^r^tben  he  w^pt,  and  advised 
all  parties  to  iarget  tbfuiuelves,  and  think  only  of  <  their  oountryi 

<  and  their  paor  old  master '  at  Bu^ingham  palace ;  one  things 
and  ^^  oaly,  was  clear:  he  had  already  made  up  his  mind  to  this». 
that  whethcgr  Addingion  ren^ained)  or  Pitt  ^^kme  in,  John  Baroa 
iJSldon,  was  still  to  be  Itord  High  Chancellor  ^f  England. 

All  the  world  had  for  sonoe  time  seen  thaJb  Addington  must 
soon  reUre*  .JSut  Addingtoni— we  learn  from  his  biogrepher — 
was  the  last  man  in  tba  country  who  felt  this  conviction*  It 
was  only  when  he  saw  the  div^isioi^  on  Pitt's  nm^ndment,  that  he. 
determined  to  i^sign.  On  May  1%  180{t,  Pitt  had  along  inter- 
vieiv,  with  ;bhe  King — the  first  during  the  last  three  years*  The 
o^vei«atioa  4^stea  three  hours;  iiii  was  frequently  ^baffled' 
by  tb^  aoolnesst  determination»  and  obstinacy  of  the  monarch*. 
The  K^ng  agreed,  at  lasi^  to  ^mit  the  Grenv41l0s  into  the 
oal^x^ ;  buir^^ried  the  ^e^ialjMipn  of  Fine,  Agftinst  this  exelusion 
what  rei9op^e/ioe  was  made»  and  what  pefsuasii^ns  were  ad- 
i^^ced  by  Pitt^  does  nod;  appear ;  wbi^teveir  they  were,  they 
were  Ausueees^fuU  Fox  wa^^as  he  s«^d  himself — '  puoseribed ' 
by  the  erow^u*  He  had  ^p^^otea  thia  $  ej^,  with  a  obaj^oteristic 
ge>iedp<isity>  b^  a«ked  his  friends  to  act  ind«tpendently  of  him* 
&(i^  the  Greu^illes  would  not  take oflSee  without  him^^^they  held 
out  far  Foxt-trand  for  Fox  deserted  the  maa  who,  three  years 
befipfOf  had  refused  offioe  unless  with  them*  Such  are  political 
(rientiehips  af»d  ^Uianees  2  The  sUu?  of  the  Tempies  wfts  doomed 
t»  b^  hositile  to  that  of  the  Pitts*  One  Lord  Temple  had  been 
a  thorn  in  tho  side  of  Chatham ;  another  was  iiow  a  thorn  in  the 
side  of  his  8oxi«  Pitt  was  deeply  mortified  at  this  desertita ;  bu^ 
his  pride  rallied ,  and  he  extslaimed  that  he  ^  would  teaoh  th^ 

<  proud  lord,  that  he  oould  do  without  him,  even  If  it  eost  him 
*  hie  life.' 

Addington  retained  the  seals  of  ofilee  MUtil  he  had  introduced 
his  Budgets  The  King  then  wrote  him  a  letter  ^M>re  than 
ttsufilly  kind,  appointing  the  time  when  h^  shoald  resign  them^ 
and  announcing  the  royal  intention  to  ereate  him  E^tl  ef  Ban* 
bury  with  a  pension.  In  his  reply,  and  at  the  ii^terview  >^hich 
fbUowedi  Addington  de<^ined  the  peerage^  i&  terms  which  ^nly 
eUcited  stronger  expression  of  att^ohmeat  from  <J»e  Ki^  All 
an  eafuest  of  a  j'riendship  which  sui^vived  the  ties  of  effieei  he 
was  to  ^retain  hii,r#eUie^  Pi  itbe  ^t^dge  iki  j^ebmond  Piurk, 
and  was  immediately  visited  there  by  the  royal  family. 
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It  would  be  difficult  to  assent  to  Sheridan's  panegyrical  flight, 
that  Addington's  *  entrance  into  office  was  a  sacrifice  ;  his  going* 
^  out  a  triumph.'  But,  if  his  relinquishment  of  the  seals  bore 
little  resemblance  to  an  ovation,  Pitt's  subsequent  tenure  of  ihem 
was  still  less  like  one.  On  one  of  the  first  trials  of  strengtb, 
the  new  ministry  had  a  majority  less  than  that  which  had  ^eeted 
their  predecessors.  The  Foxites  were  in  opposition — the  Gten^ 
villes  were  in  opposition*^to  these  Addington  added  a  tburd 
element  of  obstructiveness  in  his  own  clique.  The  raHitary 
schemes  of  the  government  for  oiFence  and  defence  were  failures. 
The  ^  catamaran '  flotilla  was  more  absurd  than  any  thing  that 
had  been  devised  in  Addington's  administration.  The  defences  on 
the  coast  were  still  more  ludicrous.  Pitt,indeed,.was  doomed  to  fail 
in  all  his  war  projects  ;  and  his  failure  was  soon  detected  by  the 
opposition.  Led  on  by  Fox  and  Sheridan,  Temple,  Tierney  aiid  T. 
Grenville,  they  presented  as  strong  an  array  as  that  which  had 
driven  Addington  from  power.  It  was  also  as  formidable  to  Pitt. 
Neither  his  health  nor  his  temper  would  permit  him  to  battle  or 
against  this  heterogeneous  hostility.  He  had  the  people  out  ^ 
doors  with  him.  But  what  would  this  avail  against  the  K«a^ 
and  a  growing ' minority  in  Parliament?  The  coldness  oftfa^ 
Grenvilles  had  warmed  into  resentment;  Fox  was  out  of  ih^ 
question  as  a  colleague.  Canning  and  himself  had  to  bear  the 
whole  brunt  of  a  raking  fire  froq^  every  species  of  antagonist. 

Some  of  these  enemies,  then,  must  be  drawn  off:  and  who  so  pl^ 
cable  as  Addington?  A  reconciliation  with  him  was  plainly  the 
leastdifficult  of  all  expedients.  His  constitutional  temperament  was 
equally  removed  from  lasting  affection  and  implacable  animosity* 
An  equable  good-nature  which  would  have  remained  unruffled  ex-*- 
cept  in  a  high  station — a  vanity  which  only  the  dizspness  of  such 
an  elevation  could  have  so  far  bewildered  as  to  allow  himself  on 
his  fall  to  be  piqued  into  resentment — a  love  of  displaying  power 
rather  than  a  desire  of  gratifying  malice — ^all  these  things  ex** 
j^lained  his  present  behaviour  to  Pitt;  and  Pitt  undoubtedly 
understood  them  all.  The  minister  knew  the  natnre  of  the  man, 
and  proceeded  accordingly.  The  way  was  paved  by  Lord 
Hawkesbury  for  a  political  reunion.  Civilities  and  ocHtrtesies, 
and  something  better,  were  offered  to  those  *  nothingy '  men 
whose  fate  was  identified  with  Addington's ;  men  whose  rise  and 
fall  were  illustrating  the  Lucretiao  theory  of  *  nought.'  Bond 
Hopkins  was,  in  course  of  time,  to  be  made  Judge- Advocate. 
Bathurst  and  *  brother  Hiley '  were  in  their  turn  to  be  provided 
for.  Addington  received  all  these  love  tokens  with  the  unction 
of  a  moderate  and  philosophical  pateiot.  He  moralized  about  Pitt ; 
about  the  state  of  the  nation  ^*^waA  about  ^himself^     He  was  not 
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gomg  to  be  ^  the  stalking^iorse  of  the  oppomtion/  but  bis  view 
of  jmblid  aEi&ire  was  ^gloomy  enough/     He  ^ would  ifmke  no 

*  advances,  <  but  would  be  contented  with  a  single  expression  of 
^^eniline  kindness  and  sense  of  justice.*  He  was  soon  g^tified'; 
iTord  Hawkei^bury  bore  the  olive-branch,  Addington  grasped 
Itrea^iily;  and  proceeded  at  once,  in  a  busin^ss-Hke  style,  tb 
makef  arrangements  for  his  cKentelle,  To  read  Addington's  let- 
ters of  this  date,  one  would  suppose  that  he  believed  the  salvation 
of  England,  at  a  most  critical  juncture  of  affairs,  to  depend  upon 
the  appointments  of  Mr  Bragge  Bathurst  and  Mr  Bond  Hj^p'- 
kiiis.  An  interview  between  him  and  Pitt  was  brought  about, 
which  ratified  their  reconciKation.  The  King  was  so  well  pleased 
at  this,  that  he  wrote  to  congratulate  them  on  their  *  early  habi- 

*  tudes  of  cordial  affection  being  renewed/  Every  one  concerned 
seemed  to  be  delighted — Addington,  of  course,  received  felicita- 
tions from  that  numerous  class  of  friends  which  had  backed  him  in 
bis  estrangement  from  Pitt;  Pitt  indulged' in  an  unusual  vein  of 
sentiment  to  Wilberforce,  and  talked  about  himself  and  Adding^- 
ton  having  *been  friends  from  their  youth,  and  their  ftth^tn 

*  before  them/  To  crown  all,  Addington  became  VJscoutit 
Sldmouth,  and  snccee'ded  the  Duke  of  Portland  as  Pt^sid^nt  of 
the  Council. 

'  Pitt  e:!tfperienced  many  disappointments  in  the  course  of  his 
life ;  but  no  disappointment  was  greater  than  that  which  followed 
Addington^s  restoration.  He  had  looked  forward  to  bis  junction 
as  the  placing  of  the  keystone  which  should  cement  and  coh^ 
soUdate  his  administration.  In  the  event,  this  was  the  very 
element  which  weakened  it  and  destroyed  him.  Sidmouth,  who 
bad  no  power  of  creation  or  design,  had  unfortunately  the  power 
of  ob&truotion,  and  the  petulance  of  vanity.  Eclipsed  by  Pitt 
in*  Parliament,  he  revenged  himself  by  thwarting  him  in  the 
Cabinet*  The  resentment  of  mortified  seIf*love  Was  seconded  by  a 
constitutional  infirmity  of  purpose  ;  and  he  was  enabled  to  worry 
Pitt'effsctually  by  proposing  middle  courses,  suggesting  difficul- 
ties, and  hinting  fears,  just  at  the  moment  when  the  state' of  the 
country  and  the  ntinistry  demanded  that  whatever  streVigth  it 
could  oommamd,  should  work  together  with  the  energy  of  a  single 
wilL  He  embroiled  him  with  his  old  friend  Wilberforce,*  he  set 
him  mi>ppo6ition  to  the  House  of  Commons.  Pitt  was  incliYred 
toi second  that  generous  enterprise  which  has  made  -the  name  of 
Wiiberforee: immortal;  but  bold  measures  and- oompreherisiSre 
policy /were  alarming  to  >  Sidmouth.  With  that  obstinacy  which 
w«ak  men^eneoraHymistske  forfifrmness,  be  was  bisxit  on  tempo- 
rising ica[f)je^ent6iv  Piti,  in ^  dread  of  appearing  to  eonnive  at 
this,  begged  Wilberfaree«>t<^  postpone  his  niotion.     The  hero  of 


n«g^  tmaoiiipaUm  i:^a9e4^  laad  «M  beatao*  But  aMtb^r  and 
s^  aevecer  blow  Miaoepiled:  Aad  Xbi^  4iso  loa^^^^d  i4m  tbcovgH  iks 
bpsPH^afa^ei^,  JMelrilU,  oq^  bii  most  ii»t"^e .ag6ogUit»f 
bul;,  ai^coriUiitf  0  Willierfoccfti  ^^^gnged  evur  v^nins  thp  oQJsmu^ 
nioations  wUa  Addington  U^i  ISO^^  h^  loag  wiS^ooed  ul]de^  igiv 
pviatiottfi  of  official  4iitboQea(jr.  A  ftroiig  i^arty  ^&&  £(icmn|;' 
against  bim  ia  tht  Commons.  Tbe  virtue  i»f  &a<Nqg^  Bo^e^as 
sbp^k^  Tbo  poor  piudonoa  of  Sidmoutb  was  friffatanad, 
Qa  caaammendad  tha  resigAatioa,  and  d^procaM  tbe  'defanaOy  •£ 
tbair  obaoviiout  ooUeagua*  Tba  isanunksioaar^  pf  anquiry  pre« 
seatad  a  reports  oa  wbiob  Wbitbfoad  foundad  a'laatiaii  qlcensiuren 
Tbift  T^as  oar^d  ia  tbe  <)o|i|mons  by  tbe  Sipoaka/s  aastiai;  vote» 
and  was  followed  by  Malville'a  i-esigaatioa.  Sidmautbt  ba?kigf, 
mortiAed  Pitt  tbus  ^r  by  )m  timid  caution^  proae^dad  ta  injure 
bim  further  by  iU^tMaad  disagfaemeat.  Tba  Admiialty  wa» 
tendered  by  the  Pcamiar  to  Sir  C«  Middktaa,  a  v^n  of  vdiom 
WiJbe^faimie  tboi^^bt  bigbly*  Sidmoatb^  witb  bis  aoAgeoial  iove 
of  mediocrity,  bad  xrisbed  it  to  be  aoofarred  aa  I^ard  Baictiagbwn^ 
sbirei  of  wbam  nabpdy  tbaagbt  mueb  tben,  aad  ilabedy  kxioiwm 
any tbifig  now*  Tbis  diesatiiBfaation  aaw.  found  ita  vant  aad  ita 
raQgaaaafw  Tbe  i^paachdmeat  of  Melrille  was  me^ed  %  Wbi^ 
bread.  One  of  Addington's  inseparables,  Bond  Hopklaiy  ibe 
Judge  Adv^aaate  m  po$$^  mov^  aa  ameadment^  slibadituling  a 
QipimmA  prasaautiaa  by  tba  Atteraey-GeneiaL  T\m  waa  «imply 
a  variatioi)  of  piioa^dare.  It  was  atreaaously  ftsiated^  acaardiiigly^ 
by  l^itt's  followarsi  bat  ultimately  oauiad.  But  aaMJmr  ttigb^ 
saw  tbis  xlaeisiati  rerarsed  \  and  tbe  yate  for  impeaobiiQ«i»t 
substituted^  In  both  debates  a  d^ree  of  midignity  aad  lasieaur 
towajpds  Melville  bad  beau  display^d^  wfaLefa  must  bai^e  etnfeok 
Pitt  witb  adtanishmant  as  weU  as  grief*  Templa«  Grejs  ihia 
Addi^gtan  set«  aud^  wovsa  tten  all,  Wtlberforaa,  aU  spekei  andt 
spake  ster<nly5  agaiasi  tbe  eoctmi»istet«  Wban  ^  tmpeaefameci^ 
was^avried^  tba  Hause  proclaimad  its  exaltation  by  a  tenifia 
sbaut»  It  aaiate  Pitt'e  beart  to  tbe  oate*  Ene  tbe  fanpaaah^ 
meat  could  praeeed*  be  was  ia  bis  grave  ! 

After  Sttcb  aa  inoid^t,  it  was  aoarcely  poseibla  for  Sidmamit 
to  remain  io  affiee  under  Pitt.  Sttil  kss  eootd  Band  HopUiia^ 
tbe  mover  of  tbe  amteABant^  look  far  fatnre  Isvautv.  Curiouslr 
eaaa^b)  Lord  Bidmantb  JMUid  hnnself  ib  commttnieatioa  frkh 
Mr  Fas  just  at  thie  erisim  Wbat  with  bis  own  OKpaota* 
tians»  and  tbase  of  bis  fiiends^  he  datertaimd  to  remg«.  H« 
ttsaaiidiaglyMitolaadMKingwitfa^ehayoftbaCosmail.  Tka 
King»  wbam  a^ery  exeitaaEimt  now  dro««  upon  tfie  bordennof  hie 
makdy^  was  greatly  ifiitoted  ai  ibis.  <  Yon  rami  nat  give  h  to 
'  me^'  ha  eald,  '  JmU  to  Lord  Hawkesbury«^  \  AiMiag^oa  fkadad 
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bit^  ti)^  Kilif  more ;  but  Sidmoatb  0(iU  ^««it.  on  w itb  his  ttarj  of 
persoMl  tgneYMP^tt^  Wb^n  fate  %i  1^1  witbdrdwi  kb  Mdjesijr 
»WfAmi\eAt  ^  TbtM; .?  '..  t »  h^  b«iHi  pl^f  ukif  me  to  des^A  M  The 
corre^pood^ce  ffebui»g  lo  thU  bv^ixMAf  inptudtd  d)#  lft«t  leUot 
i^ioi»  Si4mou^  erec  teeleived  Irpm  Pilt  A  few  aiMtbe  Inter 
bfMgbt  bjm  tbe  luat  itotft  Neisppt 

It  wee^  00  the  wiu^  qtifortuinite  fcr  botii»  thai  Sid«M9ulh 
dkeoid  beve  retuviHtd  to  offioe  uQd#r  Pitt;  Tbey  were  snftfnoiodl 
of  each  other ;  aod  could  not  f f^iune  their  old  relatioiuu  Sickaouth 
BOW  thought  biBiself  xiece«$ar]f#  and  appears  to  hare  e:rpected  a 
g^efiter  fthai»  of  pow^  aod  c<9i|sidefatioB  than  Pitt  would  have 
gMiiti»d»  |ir»bab^]r,  t^  anyb^dy^  But  certaiiilf  Pitt  ebould 
baiFe  iMta^  ia  with  tbo  broad  AdiauiktratiMf  of  wbudli  be  onoe 
spokefT^^^f  toofc  at  aiL  He  should  have  stipulated  for  Fox'« 
fbdoiiasioa  abiqlately.  On  tbd  other  baod,  Sidiaonth  ought 
io .  havo  ideeliiied  ofie*  ittid^r  PUt»  lUilew  ha  4Souhl  bare  co* 
opottted  with '  him  heartily  on  aU  subjeots.  Open  q^esttoM 
preavfiie  eoafideaee.  But  bow  the  iiapeadbsMAt  of  a  tabioet 
miniiteff  sbautd  ever  bafe  beea  ooneiden^  as  an  open  qMstioii^ 
it  19  difficult  fort  ui  to  oonoaiire*  But  Sidmoutb  waiiled  to  be 
OMiad  by  Pitt,  and  ^  to  sh^w  bis  own  iralfbe  to^he  world.  Pitt 
beltevied  that  be  bimseji  waa  i\m  only  laaa  ^\iio  «ould  earry 
Soglaod  through  tbe  war^teoipeat  that  beat  upon  tbe  high  shore 
of  EttBopev  .  Tbe  vanity  of  the^  foraier  was  geattfied.  What 
be^acae  ofi  the  smm  of  tbe  latler»is  ^Tritten  ia  Iha  Histwy  of  the 
Worid. 

Meanwhile,  great  and  disastrous  events  wei^  leomui^  id  the 
diatao«e«  The  BepubUe  of  Fraaee  hkii  beeome  ^  the  Eiapire.' 
l?be  first  Consul  bad  been  eatbtoned  BmpenMv  Tbe  Freneh 
dim/f  waa  already  <Mfi  tbe  Rfaiiiat  aftar  wbicb^  witbtn  twelve 
dbya^iMael^aged  and  ^Ifete^  was  slmt  up  ait  Ubn  3  «nd  Boaaparte 
osUed  npoa  Im  isJdms  to  ^ooipeafato  themselves  for  tbe  lost 
phiader  of  J^ndoa.  M^urk  sa^ed  diem  the  neoeesity  of  a  stege 
bya  oapitiilatiofi ;  and  upwards  of  30^000  ansoatbad  prisoners  were 
zaainehad.  indxo  Fsance*  >  This  was  tbiB  first  f rati  «ef  Pkt'e  preamttire 
eanfedaration  of  the  Nortbem  powers.  Prnssia^  neutraW-Bavarla, 
£rise«-M.Aiaatr^  beaileai  I  Bt^  worso  reasained  behindp^^usterlita 
fjoUowcd  doaoioft  Ukn^  and  scattered  ibs  bopoi  of  ihe  allies  4o 
tbeiiiinds«  To  Boglaad  it  was  a  day  of  glOf^n;;  to  Pitiit  was 
datttb^  His  ei^eopy  befaama  hmA  fatleil ;  bis  oaery  eapeotattosi  bad 
been  fbifaid.  JLarg^snbrfdtM  bad' been  naised,  asecly  annaroents  and 
de&ocee  equipped,  taaid  all  was  new  wreak  and  iruitt.  Tbe  ira-^ 
p^B^mattt-^  oae<  fiiand^^-^o  ibastiiity  oft  otheas,  tbaagb  «aH« 
neclad  by^  tiui  of  iuibiiMDy  laad:  ibe  stronger  ties  of  bibod-Htbe 
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growing  '<feBp^irf;en€fe  of  tif^  natfofi — the  ov^frsba^wtag  prc- 
emitt^oe  af  th^  Fl-i^ntih  ^6miflre^*-i-aW  these  pressed  \rttk  fatal 
weight  apcto  a  heavt  which  was  too  proud  to  ^cknoM^ed^e'lhe 

frief  it  wtfs  too  sensitive  to  vanqfuisb.  One^  fiigfct  *of  cfxtlltAtfMi 
ad  befell  peratitted  to  Mm,  but  of  cfxaltation  soon  ttrrtied  infio  a 
soirf  bir,  T^^Wch  found  relief  in  tears.  It  ^as  j^eserved  fw  hiAi^^o 
\a\(m  that  the  French  fleet  had  ceased  to  be ;  but  th^  trfuttjA 
of  the  victory  ^as  darkened  by  the  death  of  the  con^erOr. 
Beyond  thjs,  all  was  gloom  and  sadness.  Hisesk  lateri  ktMtk 
arundo.     He  died  of  old  age  at  forty-six.  i. 

It  can  hardly  be  believed  that  Sidmouth  knew  nothing'^^f 
bis  dangerous  state.  On  the  17th  of  January  the  Bishop  of 
Lincoln  had  written  to  him  to  say  that  Pitt  was  rather  bet- 
ter ;  on  the  20th,  that  he  was  rather  worse ;  on  the  22d,  ttat 
he  was  dying.  Pitt  was  dying  at  Putney ;  and  Sidmouth  re- 
mained <jwiet  at  Richmond  !  This  is  the  most  painful  ineident 
in  his  life.  Not  long  before  this  he  had  himself  tasted  thft 
bitterness  of  grief  in  the  death  of  his  son.  Pitt,  though 
broken  down  and  feeble,  had  found  time  to  pay  a  visit' of 
condolence  to  the  friend  from  whom  he  had  twice  befert  et^ 
tranged  by  politics.  But  Sidmouth  could  merely  write  fl?orti 
Richmond  to  Putney  letters  of  enquiry  and  of  condAienefe, 
while  Pitt  was^dying.  We  do  not  mean  that  Sidmouth  didndt 
feel  Pitt's  death,  and  feel  it  acutely ;  but  his  nature — neither 
elevated  nor  generous — was  brooding  at  the  time  over  the 
wounds  of  an  irritated  self-love,  of  which  he  could  not  cleacr  his 
mind  so  readily  and  so  entirely  as  to  allow  himself  to  do  justice 
to  his  better  feelings.  . 

When  Pitt  was  dead,  George  III.  sent  for  Lord  Hawkesbury 
as  the  nearest  type  (after  Lord  Sidmouth)  that  couM  be  ft^m 
of  the  statesman  that  was  dearest  to  the  royal  heart.  Sidmoutli, 
we  presume,  had  no  disposition  to  try  his  hand  a  second  time  at 
governing :  and  Hawkesburv  was  wise  enough,  at  that  time,  to 
profit  by  an  example,  which  it  might,  perhaps,  have  been  as 
well  if  it  had  warned  him  for  all  future  time;  In  the  end  -tk^ 
King  had  no  alternative  but  to  send  for  Lord  Grenville  andPox; 
They  were  both  identified  with  the  cause  of  the  •  Romafl  Ga^ 
tholics.  Practical  politics  have  few  graver  questionsa.'iiODe  m<^re 
painful — ^noiie  more  certain  of  being  misrepresented,  tfca^  ^^^ 
cases  in  whicha  public  man  may  be  called  upon  -to  sacriflo*^^ 
a  time  thid  opinion  or  that,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining^  a  gn»t^ 
public  good.  In  this  instance  we  do  not  believ^' that  emancipa- 
tiott  was  delayed  a  day  by  their  acc^tin^'offlee;  vAAh  oBee 
enabled  them  to  do  theiif  coMtry  gveait' service  iif  manyway«i 
and  especially  by  abolishing  ^ht  dllhf^MMidei<    Sldmotiih  wa£^  ft^ 
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pocket  o|  iqiiyor  fifty  VQtes^  wap  PQt.to  \}e  deBpi^ed  ii\,th0  statical 
eguilibiriuip  ,pf  all  parUe&  ^I^r  j^ppli^d  %q  ^in^  ai^  Pitt  Jbad 
applied  )>efoi:e ;  and  hi^  rqeeived  Jp'o^'s  advaDce^.as  be  ha4  re^eiv^d 
Pj^tt's  I  He  consented  to  take  the  Privy  Sea}  i  b^t  thei^  he  ha4 
his  urnbm.  ,  The  style  of  an  in-coming  premier's  letter  to,  SuiU 
ixkoutti  ^ust  have  been  very  much  like  Horace's^  invitation  to 
dinneir  •t^^  Tu  quotas  esse  velis,  rescribe.^  Of  course  Hiley, 
!3^^ursts  Bond^  and  Vansittart^  were  included  in  his  prospectuSs 
and  admitted*  He  also  stood  out  for  Lord  Buckinghamshire  some 
time,  but  finally  gave  him  up,  on  condition  of  Lord  EUenborough's 
taking  his  place  in  the  cabinet.  This  was  about  the  only  thing 
that  Sidmouth,  did  for  ^  The  talents;'  and  the  introduction  of 
th^  Chief  Justice  into  the  cabinet  brought  the  wasp-like  Canning 
aijid  a  storm  of  constitutional  indignation  about  their  heads,  and 
v^ry  justly.  On  the  agitation  of  the  slave  question,  he  took,  as 
hq  had  before  taken,  a  temporising  course,  sadly  grievous  to  the 
enthui^iastic  spirit  of  poor  Wilberforce. 

, .  B\U  these  and  all  other  differences  were  soon  prematurely  closed^ 
Within  a  few  months  England  had  seen  the  deaths  of  two  great 
ipeni  ISelson  and  Pitt;  a  third  was  soon  to  follow.  A  fatal  dis* 
ease  j^truck  Fox  at  the  moment  when  he  was  absorbed  in  that 
work  pf  love  which  occupied  his  every  thought — the  pacification 
qf  l^nrope..  ^e  died  in  the  spirit  of  peace — ^breathing  peace  on  a 
ijQgretful  world.  Pitt's  death  seems  to  have  affected  Sidmouth  less 
prpfc^undly  than  that  of  Fox :  probably  because  the  character  of 
the  ,litter  rubbed  less  austerely  on  his  selfJo ve.  Fox  was,  indeed, 
a  man  made  to  be  loved — not  by  a  few  who  understood  his  disposi* 
tiop,  Q?  whpsp  pride  he  did  not  offend — but  by  all.  Sidmouth  soon 
1^/^c^Q[ie  attached  to  him^  and  wrote  of  him  as  he  doubtless  felt 

*  X  pever  knew  a  man  of  more  apparent'  (he  might  have  said 
Sgenuine)  sincerity  :  more  free  from  rancour,  or  even  severity; 

*  and  hardly  any  one  so  entirely  devoid  of  affectation.' 

-iXhe  death  of  Fox  completed  that  disruption  of  parties  which 
b^ap  on  the  death  of  Pitt.  It  had,  in  truth,  been  difficult  of  lata 
tQ,^$sign  the  Umits  and  properties  of  parties;  when  Windham 
a^^Sh^ridao,  Fox  and  Grenville,  Pittites,  Foxites,  and  Adding- 
tonjt^Sj  sat  in  tfeie  same  cabinet.  The  difficulty  was  not  dimi- 
nl^ed^AOW.  .  A  slight  change  was  made  in, a  few  offices :  Lord 
Grei^yille  remaned  at  the  head  of  the  Treasury  ;  Lord  Howick 
s^OQiB^ded  Fox4t;the  Foreign  Office;  Sidmouth  exchanged  the 
Priyy  Seal  fer.  th^  Px^ridency  of  the  Coi^ncil ;  but  the  adminis- 
tration }iad,a  sUort  and  troubled  life  before  them.  The  Catholics 
werQ  the  atun^bling-bJjDck  of  offei^e  now^  as  they  had  .been 
befo?je*     X*ord  Ho wickintro^ueed  a  biU.jEbf  eixtending  the  privi- 
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leges  enjoyed  by  Rdhfetiist  Atfcer^  setvJngr  in  Iceland  id  Ito- 
nianfst  dfflc^'aetVln^  Ift  England  f  ^rid  aUb  for  0{>^iiibg  t* 
them,  and  other  dissenters,  tfie  hf^he&t  tsli/ik  6f  the  prdlfesiilOB, 
This  wak  said  to  bi  UAdertftiiliiig  Protestant  ^sdend^nc^^,  ^heti 
attact  by  stoifni  had  failed.  It  was  so  refgard^d  bj^the  Kihg  : 
and  he  at*  oiice  fell  into  one  of*  his  nervous  fits  :  but  Bi^  ifes6^ 
lution  was  unchanged.  He  was  I^r otestant  to  the'  bacjkbbn^,  and 
would  hear  of  no  underhand  concession.  The  mlnistfy  Was 
compelled  to  abandon  all  hope  of  carrying,  by  A  clause  ih  the 
Mutiny  Act,  a  furtive  admission  of  a  general  bii't  obndxious 
•  principle,  lime,  however,  coerces  those  whom  it  cannot  con- 
vert. The  policy  of  this  measure,  indeed  its  necessity,  were 
sio-nally   confirmed  twenty  years   afterwards;  when  the  chain- 


authors  ajid  supporters  of  this  project,  however^  now  withdrew  it. 
When  the  cabinet  was  divided  on  any  question  in  which  the 
King  was  interested,  it  is  superfluous  to  state  what  side  the 
*  King's  friend'  took.  Sidmouth  not  only  sided  with  the  King 
ultimately  in  his  disapproval  of  his  colleagues*  intentions,  but 
shared  with  hiai  at  first  in  his  misconception  of  those  intentions. 
But  when  at  last  the  King,  by  attempting  to  extort  a  pledge  from 
Lord  Grenville  and  Lord  Spencer,  that  they  would  waive  all 
future  agitation  of  the  Roman  Catholic  claims,  compelled  thengi' 
to  send  in  their  resignation^  Lord  Sidmouth  resigned  also.  His 
biographer  attibutes  this  to  his  delicacy.  We  do  not  wish  to 
deprive  his  heirs  of  all  claim  to  this  amiable  virtue  ;  but  We  think 
we  can  suggest  another  reason  for  his  unwillingness  to  retain 
office  in  a  new  administration.  Whoever  niight  came  in,  Can- 
nino"  was  now  sure  to  come  in  too.  Indeed,  negotiations  had 
already  begun  between  him  and  the  Grenvilles;  and  if  the 
difficulty  of  the  Roman  Catholics  had  not  intervened,  it  is 
most  likely  that  they  would  have  agreed  to  every  thing 
which  he  might  name,  to  procure  the  support  of  the  man  in  Par- 
liament from  whom  they  nad  most  to  fear — the  pupil  and  repre^ 
sentative  of  Pitt.  Canning  had  but  one  condition  to  propose — 
that  Sidmouth  should  not  be  his  colleague.  Sidmouth  had  only 
one  apprehension — that  Canning  might  be  his  colleague.  Be- 
tween the  disgust  of  the  one  and  the  alarm  of  the  other,  Lord 
Sidmouth  can  scarcely  have  persuaded  himself  that  he  was  exer- 
cising any  great  degree  of  *  delicacy'  towards  his  colleagues,  by 
resigning  with  them.  A  less  pardonable  timidity  than  that 
"Kich  shunned  the  galling  fire  of  Canning's  ridicule,  prevented 
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JAm  ft^tfti  aspirh^  t#  niAwte  hi  ^  gteatmt  hoAotit*  of  tb«  Otetnf 
WUe  iujmkisttodeQ.  A»  a  memb^  pf  that  eabinet  he  mi/rbf 
hav^  earncid  sonle  pertioiv  of  th^  &ine  so  jnsfly  due  to  Ub  lateaG 
aad  ks  Aobl^ai  woA.  If  he  had  eslefdsed  no  eomnimiduig-  taleatB 
^f  he  bad  displayed  no  dasszihig^  eloquence — if  he  Lad  shewn 
neither  2»al  nor  enthusJasm  in  the  most  disinte^eated  tri^mphr 
«f  modern  pbttanubfopy-^he  mfght  yet  have  come  in  among  the 
fadfiewavm*  attd  secondary  defenders  of  Ae  aboKtion  of  the  Skve^- 
Tmd^k  But  even-  this  cheap  and  easily  acquired  feme  he  was  con^ 
tented  to  forego.  The  GrenviHe  nunistry  scotched  the  worst 
horrors  of  slavery  by  crushing  rite  African  slave-trade.  Sidmoutk 
had  the  ill-timed  hardihood  to  oppose,  on  this  occasion,  the  mea^* 
sure  of  the  gevemment  of  whtra  he  was  a  member.  He  had 
often -before  grieved  Wiiberforce  by  hSi  *  moderate ''and  'prac- 
^tical'  ob^rtructions ;  now,  in  the  moment  of  triumph,  he  shocked 
and  saddened  him  by  *  exceeding  his  own  precedfent.* 

Thenewmhmtry  came  m  on  a  *^Nb  Popery* cry-:  amifts  oom- 
j^sition  was  worthy  of  its  origin.  The  Duke  of  Port- 
kind,  an  old  man,  feeble  in  body,  ajid  more  feeble  in  mmd^ 
was  at  its  head.  IITness  had  reduced  hijm  to  that  depressed 
aaad  nervous  state  in  which  he  was  obKged  to  caf!  in  laudanum 
#o  hi&  refief.  In  his  best  days  he  had  been  good  for  littlte ;  and 
now  he  wa»  good  for  less.  He  had  Bfgh  notions  of  famffy  interest, 
party  combinations,  and  the  roya!  preasure.  Of  government,  as 
tn  science,  he  knew  jtist  a*5out  as  much  as  the  jDuke  of  New- 
castle or  Lord  Bhite.  When  he  was  in  difficulty — which  was 
every  day — he  would  send  to  Lord  Malmesbury/or  advice ;  but, 
what  with  his  pahis,  bis  opfates,  and  his  habits  of  mind,^  he  was 
generally  unable  to  avail  hiinself  of,it>  when  it*  was  given*  Such 
wa»  the  head  of  the  government  The  otfaei^s,  with  one  excep- 
tion, were  of  the  same  pariiamentary  calibre,  and  the  same  poli- 
ticat  reputation.  Lords  Castlereagh  and  Hawkesbury  were  the 
(Secretaries  for  the  Foreign  and  Home  Dtepartments ;  the  official 
pretentions  of  tire  one  lay  principally  rn  his  force  of  character;  of 
the  other  in  his  private  virtues.  Etdon  was  their  Chancellor,  strong 
only  hi  law  and  scruples ;  and  Pferceval  their  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  whose  administrative  ability,  logical  acuteness  and^ 
promptness,  were  not.  yet  as  well  known  as  his  piety  and  decorum. 
Places  of  one  kind  or  another,  of  course,  were  found  for  the 
Chathams,  Camdens,  and  Roses.  In  such  a  circle  one  misses 
Sidmouth ;  but  thq  heavens,  it  is  said,  cannot  hold  two  suns : 
Canning  had  taken  office — and  Sidmouth  kept  aloof. 

However,  Sidmouth  in  opposition  was  very  like  Sidmouth  in 
office — at  issue  with  his  former  colleagues  and  his  former  self. 
In  one  point  he  was  consistent :  he  took  the  King's  view  of  every 
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question  when  he  knew  what  that  view  was ;  he  took  tlie  King's 
side  in  every  debate  in  which  there  could  be  said  to  be  a  King's 
side.  On  the  very  first  debate  that  took  place,  he  voted  with 
the  ministry  against  his  recent  colleagues,  and  for  the  King. 
Thus  early  do  we  find  him  preventing  the  defeat  of  the  existing, 
and  the  return  of  the  late,  administration.  Then,  forgetting 
that  his  own  military  measures  had  been  considered  the  weakest 
of  their  time,  he  took  upon  himself  to  censure  those  of  govern- 
mont  for  their  inefficiency.  His  next  demonstration  was  equally 
sensible  and  consistent  He  had  been  chief  minister  of  the 
crown  at  the  date  of  the  first  battle  of  Copenhagen,  in  1801  ^ 
was  responsible  for  it,  and,  of  course,  had  to  defend  it;  yet,  six 
years  afterwards,  when  the  bombardment  of  Copenhagen  was- 
repeated,  under  circumstances  of  equal  prtssure,  he  had  the 
assurance  to  denounce  it.  Whatever  might  be  the  violation  of 
the  law  of  nations,  it  was  the  same  in  both  ca^es.  But  Canniogy 
the  principal  adviser  on  this  last  occasion,  had  acted  neither  on 
impulse  nor  in  ignorance.  The  ministry  had  obtained  possession 
of  the  contents  of  the  secret  article  in  the  treaty  of  Tilsit.  Lord 
Sidmouth,  who  knew  nothing  at  the  time  of  the  secret  information 
which  ministers  had  thus  received,  and  the  sources  of  which  they 
were  then  anxious  to  conceal,  railed  against  their  proceedings  as 
violent,  precipitate,  and  unjust.  The  mysteries  of  that  age  have 
been  since  cleared  up,  and  the  motives  of  its  leading  statesmen  pub* 
lished  to  the  world :  under  these  circumstances'  it  would  have 
been  wiser  in  the  Dean  of  Norwich  not  to  have  revived  the 
discussion. 

The  growing  infirmities  of  the  Diike  of  Portland  were  termi- 
nated by  his  death  in  the  year  1809.      Mr  Perceval,  who  had 
for  some  time  been  the  real,  now  became  the  acknowledged 
head  of  the  government.     His  first  act  was  to  make  overtures  to 
Lords  Grey  and  Grenville :  but  the  Protestantism  of  the  minister 
repelled  the  liberality  of  the  two  advocates  of  emancipation. 
His  next  move  was  one  that  savoured  more  of  policy  than  of 
compliment.     It  was  to  open  office  to  Lord  Sidmouth's  friends, 
but,  in  compliance  with  the  prejudices  of  Canning,  to  exclude. 
Lord    Sidmouth   himself.      They  at    once   refused   to   accept 
terms  so  injurious  to  the  honour  of  their  chief,  and  remained,, 
therefore,  in  opposition.     But  with  Lord  Sidmputh  this  was  oV 
course  a  nominal  position,  in  which  he  could  display  neither, 
the  activity  nor  the  consistency  of  a  parliamentary  leader.     He 
opposed  Government  on  some  questions,  but  his  own  party  upon^ 
more.    He  voted  with  ministers  against  Lord  Grenville's  amend- 
ment, but  with  the  opposition  against  the  Walcberen  expedi- 
tion. At  the  same  time,  it  is  hard  to  understand  how  he  ever  ven-~ 
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feared  to  tt)te  'ctoimst  ministers* at  art.*  He  looked  on  th^  Kinuf^i 
gorertrtienft  $8  it  "ftirictibn  of  the  ranges  pterogativ6 ;  and  attrU 
tki&td'^n^  '^methltig  of  the  mnolibility  wbidi  belongt  to  tht 
iSytrf^f^ohJ*  ''To  tisc  the  lair^aage  of  hiaf  brogfaphei*,' *hU 
n^?ftH^te« 'of  l^^y  d*d  not  admit  of  his  ever  engaging  in  any 
^^[M^iiftft>«H'Sfys/t«i3a  of  opp'osition;'  Ih  fkot,  there  U  etery  reason 
fd%^^it)y^(^ingf,*  that  he  regarded  anything  like  independent  resist*'- 
irtA^*td  the'pleastfre  of  the  court  as  very  wrong,'  ?f  not  Very 
^M^di  <'-  Like'  Eldtyn,  he  was  always  anxious  ^  to  serv^  the' best 
^BfAg!^'.*'  HI*  kindred  propensity  to  office  wa^  ere  longindul^edi 
Jri^tfie  spring  of  1812,  he  returned,  after  fire  years  ai  unomci^ 
lift,  «#d  the  pi'esidency  of  the  council ;  and  the  first  important  occa- 
Ifkffi  6fy''#hi^  his  assistance  was  required,  was  in  the  investigation 
#M8^u^tit  on  l\\e  fAurdvr  of  the  minister  to  whom  he  htid  aHi^d 
ithud'iotft^'  PercfevaPs  death  changed  the  jper^cmne/,  dot  the  politics  of 
itKi^'dlkbiiletr  The  'old  King*  was  now  politically  dead.  Lord 
i^^pooli-^the*  Lord  Hawkesbnry  of  former  days — a  man  after 
8tdim^hi*sown  hehrr — thoroughly  respectable^  who  offended  nd 
ilmm^by^tiiefetppearanee  even  of  any  thing  siiperiar  to  the  very 
iPrt^)'^' routine,  tdeame  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  ;  and  Sid*- 
niMilih^  took  the  deals  of  the  Home  Department. 
^^TMs'^was  the  ultimate  phase  of  his  politibal  career;  but 
it'ums  Aol  the  'most  favourable  to  his  reputation*  Tlie  ten 
.fku.im*  4tttiit*f^  -which^he  was  Home  Secretary,  were  years  of 
ckma^stio '*tH halation,  diMres»,  and  discontent.  They  required 
i^^itnin '  tf  tfihrniesS'  and  fortitude ;  but  they  still  more  re^ 
quired  a  nlan  of  benevolent  and  comprehensive  understanding. 
SMbm^uth  wanted  the  qualities  which  would  have  enabled  a  re»l 
fiilftte^aiftny  not;  only  te  grapple  with  the  argent  difficulties  of  the 
tbaaM^ttytit'alBo  to  trace  thetii  to  their  origin — to  analyse  the  ele- 
iMnl9«f  national- grievances — to  master  tbe  pathology  of  national 
dmifiecfeion — «^d  to  prescribe  the  appropriate  remedy  to  each 
«jmiiptiii9«i€'f 'political  disease.  But  Sidmouth  belied  his  nicknsime. 
Misjlckceoirfng'  ^us  empirical,  not  scientific :  the  dignified  qUack- 
enb«^  sUmni^ry,  yet  formal  practiee-^not  the  divination  of  legis- 
li|ii«e'^Bki»^^ieb  is  nothing  else  than  a  knowledge  of  human 
j*t«re^and  ^-tfae  actual  condition  of  the  society  which  it  pre- 
gi^nwififtw*  gov«m. 

I'iia'wasthardtydn  office  before  desperate  outrages  broke  out 
in^illie  <maiiu^oturiii^  district.  The  Orders  in  Council,  want  of 
eoijiloyflMwt^  i^t  bf«ad,  Und  war^taxes;  were  producing  their 
iiiatiiiutl'^iiRltfl  dn 'fth  ignoraiMr,'  half  starved,  and  worse  educated 
pdpgjatifan*  *  M^hw^vy  was*  broken,  masterti  were  ^s^auked, 
aAdrntaetse^ernfrWd  hf  secr^t^onfederatacms  organised  throDgh- 
e«tvthei^e<ia»try«  *  ffee^ftorth^n  counti^  tt%re  'put  wndfer  miK- 
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tary  protection.  A  special  commission  was  issued  ;  some  four- 
teen men  were  hung.  So  far,  rigour  was  exercised ;  and,  per- 
liaps,  this  kind  of  rigour  was  necessary.  But,  unfortunately,  it 
was  the  only  sort  of  prescription  which  Sid  mouth  recognised. 
He  drove  in  the  disease  ;  which  broke  out  afterwards  with  greater 
violence;  to  be  again  repelled,  and  again  invigorated  by  a  repe* 
tition  of  the  same  practice.  He  was  content  with  discharging 
this  part  of  his  executive  duty ;  and  never  troubled  himself  to 
think  that  a  statesman's  sphere  includes  preventive,  and  reme- 
dial measures.  He  went  to  his  grave,  without  suspecting  that  he 
had  left  anything  undone. 

Meantime,  his  ecclesiastical  friends  kept  dinning  into  hk 
ears  the  necessity  of  establishing  churchtfs  and  schools  ;  and 
he  admitted  the  wisdom  of  their  advice.  We,  too,  are  friends 
to  schools  and  churches.  But,  taken  by  themselvef^,  ser- 
mons and  catechisms  will  never  supersede  policemen  and  dra- 
goons. Means  must  be  found  of  softening  popular  discon- 
tent by  popular  concessions,  of  smoothing  the  angry  frown  of 
authority  into  the  placid  smile  of  temperate  conciliation,  and 
of  affording  a  ready  ear  to  the  prayers  of  helpless,  reckless,  un- 
represented multitudes.  But  these  are  means,  which  were  never 
dreamed  of  in  his  philosophy.  He  thus,  without  malignity — 
without  cruelty-*-without  any  taint  of  despotism  in  his  cha- 
aracter — became  the  instrument  of  cruelty,  tyranny,  and  injustice. 
The  war,  once  gloomy,  disastrous,  and  dishpnourabJe,  bad  been 
cheered  and  brightened  by  wonderful  successes.  Talavera,  Sar 
lamancd)  Vittoria,  followt^d  one  another,  with  accumulated  proofs 
of  a  prowess,  of  whieh  the  nation  had  been  hitherto  unconsci<wis. 
We  had  become — after  twenty  years  of  costly  experiments  and 
costly  failures — a  military  people.  The  courage  of  the  country 
had  never  failed  ;  now,  however,  desperate  stubbornftess  bad 
grown  into  hopeful  confidencew  But  the  exertions  to  which  we 
had  been  strained  were  painfully  felt  in  every  hamlet  and  in- 
dustrial haunt  throughout  Great  Britain.  The  m&ny,  whose 
patriotism  naturally  rises  and  falls  with  their  supply  of  animal 
comforts,  found  that  the  trophies  of  remote  victories,  and  the 
acclamations  of  appkiuding  multitudes,  gave  neither  food  to  the 
hungry  nor  raiment  to  the  naked.  When  at  last  a  British  army 
had  marched  from  Toulouse  to  Pari?*,  the  working  people  of 
London,  Huddersfield,  and  Manchester,  were  suffering  a  dis- 
tress greater  than  captivity.  The  moment  of  our  foreign  glory 
.  and  our  domestic  shame  coincided.  Again,  England  was  in 
,  a  Htate  of  partial  insurrection.  Again,  the  militia  were  embo- 
died^ Again,  seditious  pamphlets  and  inflammatory  speeches 
-  spread  fear,  tumult,  and  discontent:  And  Sidmouth,  the  Home 
secretary,  was  just  as  unfit  to  deal  with  this  crisis  as  Adding- 
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ton,  the  Prime  Minister,  had-  been  to  take  the  helm  in  the 
name  of  the  English  people.  He  neither  understood  the 
temper  of  that  people,  nor  sympathised  with  their  sufferings. 
Peace  had  not  brought  plenty.  On  the  contrary,  one  of  the 
first  objects  of  the  Goremmeftt  in  1815  was  to  fix  the  price  of 
corn  ;  that  is,  to  fix  the  highest  possible  price  I  It  seems  almost 
like  reading  some  antediluvian  record  to  peruse  the  letters  which 
passed  at  this  time  between  Lojrd  Sidmouth  and  hrs  friends  and 
to  find  them  turning  the  victory  of  Waterloo  and  the  pacification 
of  Europe  into  an  occasion  for  making  bread  dear.  Mr  Bond 
was  not  quite  certain  whether  76s.  or  8i)s.  should  be  the  price  at 
which  *  foreign  competition '  should  be  allowed  to  interfere. 
Lord  Sidmouth's  *  apprehension  and  conviction  '  was,  that  80s. 
was  *  not  sufficient  to  give  that  confidence  to  the  corn-grower 

*  which  is  essential  to  the  object  of  the  bill.'  Such  were  the 
maxims  gravely  promulgated  by  hij^h  functionaries  of  Government 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1815.  They  believed  first,  that  a  high 
price  of  com  was  a  desirable  thing ;  and  next,  they  held  that  it 

pwas  always  attainable  through  an  act  of  Parliament.  Yet,  hold- 
ing, believing,  and  professing  these  doctrines,  they  were  surprised 
that  the  mass  of  the  people  was  discontented,  sullen,  and  vin- 
dictive I     A  reduction  of  price  was  pronounced    *  hazardous,' 

•while  hungry  artisans  were  murmuring  a^^ainst  high  prices. 
An  influx  of  corn  was  pronounced  a  calamity,  while  thousands 
were  in  want  of  daily  bread  ! 

The  consequences  were  such  as  the  lowest  reader  of  the 
lowest,  newspaper  would,  at  present,  understand,  expect,  and  jus- 
tify; but  such  -as  Lord  Sidmouth  could  only  prose  over — and 
punish.  From  1815,  to  the  day  on  which  he  retired  from  office, 
he  was  engaged  in  one  continual  conflict  with  his  countrymen. 
Dr  Peilew  calls   this  period  an  ^extended  carrpaign   between 

*  lawless  aggression  on  the  oue  side,  and  the  firm  and  tem- 
'  perate  exercise  of  constitutional  authority  on  the  other/  That 
there  was  occasional  lawlessness  on  the  «ide  of  the  people, 
cannot  be  denied.  But  that  they  were  generally  or  mainly  law- 
less, or  that  their  designs  were  dangerous,  is  no  more  true  than 
that  they  were  met  by  *the  firm  and  temperate  exercise  of  constitu- 
^tional  authority.'  There  were  in  these  times,  as  there  are  at  all 
times,  men  ready  to  use  jhe  ignorance  and  passions  of  their  fellows 
as  tools  for  their  own  ambition.  But  the  multitudes  who  followed 
Hunt,  or  shouted  for  Cobbett,  were  neither  radically  disloyal, 
nor  desperately  malignant.  Their  feelings  and  opinions  have 
been  since  recorded  by  some  of  their  own  party,  with  every 
semblance  of  reality  and  truth.  They  had  no  designs  on  the 
Throne,  the  Peerage,  or  the  Church.  They  were  neither  levellem 
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af.rank  nor  enefmies  to  property.  They  were  generally  poor^ 
simple  arti&ana,  who  believed  that  they  had  a  right  to  be  repre-* 
aented  in  th^  a3$epibly  that  imposed  the  taxes  which  they  had  to 
pay;  and  who  w«re  illogical  enough  to  confound  the  mainte- 
l^anqe  of  a  restrictive  duty  on  corn  with  a  denial  of  food.  They 
thought  that  Parliament  haid  legislated  for  the  interests  otf  the 
Uv^  rather  than  of  the  many  ;  and  what  they  felt  more  keenly 
than  every  thing  begid^s,  was  the  cold  indifFerenc^  of  the  aristo-- 
oracy  to  the  comforts  and  the  happiness  of  the  poor*  In  an  age^ 
which  is  erecting  wash-houses  and  baths  for  those  who  otherwise 
Qould  neither  wash  nor  bathe — which  regards  the  sewerage  and 
ventilation  of  cottages  as  objects  of  natural  solicitude  to  the  pro^ 
prietors  of  wealthy  mansions — and  which  holds  a  happy  and  con- 
tented poor  to  be  among  the  essential  elements  of  any  great  and 
flwrishiqg  community — these  feelings  will  neither  be  despised  nor 
QQudemned*  But  Lord  Sidmouth's  age  judged  differently  ;  and 
Lord  Sidmouth  was  not  before  his  age.  He  looked  only  tothie 
QUtward  and  visible  show ;  he  saw  w>^  the  inward  a^nd  universal 
yearning.  The  show  was  one  of  threateiiing  and  defiance :  the 
yearning  was  for  comfortj  and  for  that  homely  well-being,  without 
which  no  household  knows  content,  ^d  no  empire  can  be  safe»< 
It  is  painful  to  think  hQW  fruitful  exalted  ignorance  may  be  of 
grime.  And  it  is  impossible  n^t  to  think  of  this  while  we 
gQ  over  that  familiar  page  of  our  donaestic  history,  where 
Lord  Sidmouth's  name  most  frequently  recuri*  His  biographer, 
however,  belongs  in  this  respect,  to  the  oldeii  time  ;  and  extols 
him  for  the  very  acts  by  which  our  own  feelings  are  so  provoked, 
that  we  find  it  difficult  to  make  the  allowance,  which,  nevetthe^ 
less,  we  know  ought  to  be  made^  for  the  character  ^f  his.  under*- 
standing  and  the  policy  of  his  age. 

,  Lo>rd  Sidmouth,  however  personally  active  in  his  younger 
days,  had  been  singularly  lax  in  arming  and  encouraging  the 
yeo^aanry,  when  there  was  a  prospect  of  foreign  invasion.  But  he 
now  made  amends  for  this,  by  calling  them  out  against  the  pe^Ie 
in  a  time  of  civil  commotion.  The  working  classes  through  the 
North  had  organised  themselves  into  clubs.  Their  o^ect  was  to 
petition  for  Parliamentary  Reform.  But  Lord  Sidmotith  was 
convinced  then>  as  his  biographer  is  convinced  now^  that  Reform 
was  only  a  *  specious  pretext '  for  rebeltion  and  revolution*  Ac* 
cordingly,  he  suspended  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  against  the 
Reformers,  ^  he  had  against  the  Luddites*  But  his  policy  was 
not  limited  to  coercive  laws  or  yeomanry  enrolments.  He  abetted 
a  system,  of  which,  we  believe,,  he  himself  did  not  know 
its  cruelty  and  baseness.  Pecuipents  published  within  the  last 
f<?w  yefrs  hfiye  established^,  l^hal;  amoi^gst  the  *  Radif^l  Re- 
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*. formers*  of  that  day,  many  melt  were  introdaced  who- pro- 
fessed to  be  identified  with  the  principles  of  their  societies,  but 
by  whom  their  secrets  were  systematically  betrayed.  This 
horrible  system  was  carried  on  under  the  patrona^^e  of  the  Home 
Office  and  the  Treasury.  The  Dean  of  Norwich  is  at  great 
pains  to  show  that  Lord  Sidmouth  was  not  a  party  to  the  dia« 
bolical  plans  that  were  too  successfully  used  for  trepanning  the 
ignorant  and  the  credulous  into  conspiracies,  for  which  they  an-* 
swered  with  tbeir  Hires.  There  was  no  o&casion  for  this.  No 
gentleman-^no  man  of  common  feeling-^wouM  ivi  England 
lend  the  sanction  of  his  authority  to  so  base  a  plot.  But  Lord 
Sidmouth  eneouraged  and  rewarded  a  system,  the  springs  of 
which  he  did  not  set  in  motion,  and  the  working  of  which  he 
eofiild  neither  follow  nor  control.  He  rewarded  informers. 
He  thereby  encouraged  men  to  eovicoct  conspiracies,  that  they 
might  betray  the  conspirators  they  had  made.  Iidem  auctore» 
cotyuratUmis^  iidem  dtlaiores^  has  been  from  time  immemorial  the 
symbol  of  a  dei$potic  government.  Men  who  are  to  be  paid 
f^  detecting  crimes,  will  assist  in  their  concoction  :  And  this  ae« 
oordingly  was  the  case  during  the  whole  of  the  disastrous  period 
which  succeeded  the  eondosion  of  the  war.  Men  were  prose- 
cuted for  conspiracies,  into  which  they  bad  been  beftraycd  by 
villains  artful  enough  to  deceive  their  victims  and  mislead  the 
Government. 

The  result  of  such  tactics  may  easily  be  conjectured.  The 
Crown  and  the  Executive  became  associated  in  the  minds  of 
the  people  with  chicanery,  malevolence,  perfidy,  and  eruelty. 
Every  convicted  traitor  who  was  left  for  execution  or  trans-^ 
portation,  was  looked  upon  as  the  victim  of  Castlereagh  and' 
Sidmouth.  All  faith  in  the  honour  and  integrity  of  the  rul« 
ing  ekases  was  as  completely  destroyed,  as  that  in  their  bene- 
volence and  kindness  bad  been  before.  The  effects  of  this  on 
public  liberty  were  even  worse  than  the  effects  on  public  confi- 
dence^ As  loyal  men  as  ever  lived  may  be  made  disloyal  by 
oppression ;  they  are  the  most  likely,  perhaps,  to  be  so.  The 
poor  and  the  untaught  were  rendered  savage  by  all  they  saw  and 
suffered.  The  gulf  between  tbem  and  their  superiors  beoame 
wider  and  deeper.  They  threw  themselves  into  the  arms  of  art- 
ful and  selfish  demagogues.  They  shouted,  they  subscribed 
money,  they  underwent  penalties,  and  losses,  and  degradation,' 
for  men  who  prea<^hed  the  destruction  of  property  and  rank,  but 
who  iMver  sacrificed  their  own  interests  for  their  confiding  follow- 
ers. The  influential  and  wealthy  members  of  the  Liberal  party 
got  frighteued.  They  held  aloof  from  publicly  supporting 
principles  to  which  they  were  devoted,  through  a  horror  of  the 
company  into  which  their  interposition  would  necessarily  bring 
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them.  Thus,  all  the  weight  of  money,  station,  and  opinion  was, 
for  a  time,  thrown  into  the  scale  of  uneonstitutipnal  severity. 
Men,  whose  liberalism  had  brought  on  them  the  imputation  of 
republicanism  in  the  stormy  days  of  the  French  revolution, 
shrank  from  the  prospect  of  subjecting  England  to  a  triumvirate 
of  Hunt,  Cobbett,  and  Carlisle.  Never  had  authority  such  a 
latitude;  and  seldom  did  it  proceed  so  far.  But  in  the  end  it 
overleapt  itself. 

In  1819  came  the  crowning  act  of. folly  and  excess.  A 
partial  tranquillity  had  been  followed  by  fresh  disaffection. 
Public  gatherings  were  assembled  all  over  England.  The 
northern  counties  were  historically  pre-eminent  in  the  move- 
ment. Government  was  more  than  usually  on  the  alert.  A 
great  meeting  was  convened  jiear  Manchester.  Fifty  thousand 
people,  many  of  them  women  and  children,  collected  together 
under  the  auspices  of  Hunt.  On  a  sudden  was  heard  a  murmur, 
a  rustling,  and  the  tramp  of  horses.  A  cry  was  raised,  ^  the 
*  soldiers  are  coming,'  and  quickly  the  sabres  of  an  armed  force 
were  fleshed  in  that  weak  and  unresisting  multitude.  Never 
since  the  tragedy  of  Glencoe  bad  the  kingdom  known  such  a 
day  as  that  of  '  Pet^rloo.'  As  in  the  one  case  the  traditionary 
hate  of  a  rival  clan,  so  in  the  other  the  cherished  animosity  of  a 
rival  class,  was  stained  by  bloodshed.  The  master  manufacturers 
and  the  Cheshire  tenantry  wreaked  their  vengeance  on  the  ma- 
nufacturing artisans.  Ail  enquiry  was  resisted.  The  authors 
of  the  massacre  were  thanked  by  the  Regent,  before  and  with* 
Qut  enquiry.  Dr  Pellew  devotes  several  pages  to  a  laudation 
of  the  magistrates,  of  the  heroes  of  the  Home  Office,  and  of  all 
who  were  anyway  parties  to  this  brutal  act  of  power.^  The  best 
comndentary  on  it  is  the  history  of  the  few  succeeding  years. 
That  frightful  day  was  never  forgotten  or  forgiven.  It  rankled 
in  the  memory  of  thousands,  it  made  further  restrictions  and 
further  coercion  absolutely  necessary.  After  the  magistrates 
had  been  thanked  by  the  ministry,  and  the  ministry  commended 
by  the  liegent,  and  Lord  Fitzwilliam  dismissed  from  his  lieu* 
tenancy  by  both,  the  whole  drama  was  fitly  consummated  by  the 
Six  Acts.  From  that  moment  Parliamentary  Reform  became  a 
certainty. 

So  far  the  Liverpool  ministry  is  entitled  to  the  gratitude 
of  posterity.  It  procured  for  us  Reform,  in  the  same  way 
that  Leo  X.  was  the  author  of  the  Reformation,  and  James  II. 
of  the  Bill  of  Rights.  But,  though  the  end  was  certain,  and 
the  prize  fore-destined,  the  way  was  long,  and  the  struggle  hard. 
Disappointments  were  to  be  borne ;  and  the  keenest  of  all  dis- 
appointments to  men  whose  soul  is  in  the  cause  they  advocate  ; 
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the  dibappointm^nts  ^hich  spring  from  the  guilt,  the  folly,  and 
the  falsehood  of  their  associates.  The  progress  of  human  free- 
dom is  like  the  journey  of  the  Son  of  Anchises  through  the 
shades  of  Hades — 

<  Hinc  exaudiri  gemitus,  et  saeva  soiiare 
Verbera ;  turn  stridoi'  ferri,  tractseque  catenae 

His  demum  exaotis — ^ 

Deveo^re  locos  lastos  et  aras&iia  vireta,'  &c. 

'    First,  the  misery  which  fosters  crime,  then  the  daring  which 
champions  affliction — next,  the  gibbet,  the  prison,  and  the  mar- 
tyrdom of  the  forward  few — lastly,  the  glorious  triumph  of  the 
combined  many.      But  before  the  object  which  the  reformers 
sought  was  obtained,  the  *  vijrour  '  of  the  ministry  drove  men  to 
act^  of  the  greatest  folly  and  wickedness.     The  last  three  or  four 
years  of  Sidmouth*s  public  life  were  spent  in  watching,  detect- 
ing,  and  punishing  conspiracies.      He  had    to  deal  with    real 
plots  against  the  life  of  the  King,  and  the  lives  of  the  ministers. 
Every  great  occasion,  from  a  cabinet  dinner  to  the  coronation  of 
George   IV.,  or  the  funeral  of  his  Queen,  suggested  or  con- 
firmed suspicions  of  treasonable  plots  and  insurrectionary  move- 
ments.    Scarcely  had  he  done  prosecuting  the  Radicals,  when 
he  had  to  prosecute  the  Cato  Street  gang.     And  to  prosecution 
and  punishment  he  limited  all  his  exertions  and  all  his  cares. 
He  applied  the  actual  cautery  to  the  affected  part-^and  thought 
he  had  recruited  a  morbid  constitution  !     He  had,  as  we  have 
previously  observed,  no  guess  at  the  origin  of  the  social  malady 
which  was  before  him.     Hang,  fine,  or  banish  ! — these  were  the 
three  courses  open  to  him,  and    none    besides.     In   vain  did 
parents  and  wives  intercede  for  the  ignorant  dupes  of  cunning 
cowardice,  or  for  the  wretched  victims  of  unallevrated  suffering. 
To  appeal  to  the  rights  of  constitutional  hostility  directed  against 
it  mock  representation,  was    vainer  stiH.     He  was  inflexible. 
He  neither  pardoned,  nor  encouraged  the  hope  of  pardon.    Still 
he  was  not  a  cruel  man.     He  delighted  not  in  the  shedding  of 
human  blood.    Like  the  tyrant  of  oiA^jussit  sctlera,  non  spectavit. 
His  personal  feelings,  though  not  warm,  were  kindly;  he  sacri- 
ficed them,  notwithstanding,  to  his  theory  of  administration  with 
the  less  remorse,   because  he  did  not  witness  the  torture  which 
he  inflicted.     He  was  a  creature  of  method ;  and  one  of  the 
methods  in  vogue  at  the  Court  where  he  was  a  favourite,  was 
to  put  naughty  people  to  death.     Mrs  Fry  has  recorded  in  her 
diary  the  deep  disgust  which  she  felt  at  his  refusal  to  intercede 
for  a  poor  woman,  whose  case  deserved  a  more  lenient  judgment 
than  that  of  death. 
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Such  a  life,  if  not  painful  to  bis  better  nature,  must  certainly 
have  b^n  iocoo^sist^nt  with  his  personal  comfor|*  He  was  offici- 
ally the  most  unpopular  man  in  England,  except  Lord  Castle^ 
reagh.  No  man  of  ordinary  courage  and  ability,  willingly  bear^. 
the  thankless  burden  of  universal  obloquy  one  day  Iqnger  than  he 
can  help  it.  Dissensions  in  a  cabinet  which  has  no  real  head, 
are  inevitable:  and  therefore  Lord  Liverpool's  cabinet  was  divided 
against  itself.  This — with  the  odium  to  which  he  found  himself 
exposed — supplied  Sidmeuth  with  valid  reasons  for  finally  resign- 
ing. Pesides,  the  ti^s  which  had  once  bound  him  to  office  had  been 
snapped  by  the  death  of  the  old  King.  He  was  not  so  old  as  many 
whp  have  continued  ministers  of  state  ;  but  he  was  old  enough  tq 
avail  himself  of  the  plea  of  age  for  retiring.  Accordingly,  ia 
January  1822,  and  the  65th  year  of  his  life,  he  delivered  up 
the  sems  pf  office  into  the  hands  of  George  IV.,  who  gave  bin% 
his  warni  thanks  for  his  long  services,  and  a  pension  of  L.3000  a*^ 
year.  Tl^is  pension  Sidmouth,  who  was  not  a  covetous  man,  volun- 
tarily surrendered,  when  he  came  into  possession  of  a  fortune  by 
hjs  sepond  wife,  a  daughter  of  his  old  friend  Lord  S  to  well. 

The  Remainder  of  his  days  he  passed  at  the  White  Lqdge  in 
Richmond  park,  in  the  society  of  many  friends,  whose  e,8teem  he 
retained  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  politics.  Lord  Wellesley, 
I^ord  Expfioutb,  Lord  Eldon,  the  Duke  of  Gordon,  and  Mr  Tier* 
ney,  were  his  most  constant  and  intimate  companions.  Into 
their  ears  he  poured  his  reminiscences  of  the  past,  aud  his  fore«- 
bodings  of  the  future.  When  he  did  quit  the  peaceful  retreat  of 
Richmond  for  the  House  of  Lords  (which  was  not  often,)  it  waa 
to  vote  for  the  *  good  old  principles  '  which  he  had  learned  whil^ 
young,  and  which  he  never  unlearned.  He  voted  against  Catholia 
Emancipation  and  against  the  Reform  Bill,  as  if  George  II L 
were  still  alive,  and  Q'Connell  had  never  agitated.  The  progress 
of  the  age — ^its  toleration — its  demand  for  education  and  for  poll-* 
tical  privileges — he  viewed  with  a  horror  almost  religious.  He 
regarded  Lord  Grey's  ministry  as  the  most  dangerous,  and  Sir 
Robert  Peel's  opposition  as  the  most  patriotic,  in  the  an  pals  of 
England.  This  creed  clung  to  him  to  the  last.  Politically,  he 
had  ceased  to  ej^ht  many  years  before  his  natural  death.  The 
wiser  conservatism  of  a  fater  generation  rapidly  disencumbered 
itself  of  Sidmouth  as  it  disencumbered  itself  of  Eldon.  Aftef 
1830,  he  was  a  xSiKpov  ^^Scumv  in  the  drama  of  party.  Witboul 
office  and  without  influence,  he  glided  down  the  declivity  of  age, 
on  a  quiet  footpath ;  neither  lonely,  however,  nor  unlovely ;  happy 
in  the  recollection  of  ^welUin  ten  tinned  life— in  the  treasured  me- 
iporials  of  his  sovereign's  love — in  the  devoted  affection  of  his  chil- 
dren, and  in  the  consolations  of  a  natural  piety.    He  survived  aU 
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tbe  friends  mud  ogmp^ion^  of  kis  youtli ;  aad^  on  tbe  15tk  of 
Febrqfiry  1844,  bd  expired  vithout  a  ttruggle,  in  kis  67th  year. 

There  are  far  moi^e  aoiieeable  points  in  kis  life  ihan  in  hk% 
^kavai^ter.  Dv  Pellew,  with  kis  affeotioaaie  partiaUty,  opena 
the  qiieaU<Hi»  whether  his  hero  and  relative  was  a  great  man. 
The  seal  of  a  biographer  and  a  8ou4»-»law  may  be  pardoned 
for  the  suggestion;  but  few  will  refnun  ftom  sniling  at  iu 
The  truth  is^  there  aever  was  a  outn  with  weaker  claims  to  the 
^ppellfitioa  of  great.  He  had  nothing  great  or  commanding 
about  him^  except  his  persoa.  He  kaid  Ofdiniury  inleliigence, 
^diaary  acuiteness,  ordinary  good^nalure^  and  less  than  ordinary 
powers  of  speaking.  He  followed  ordinary  d^rices  in  eztraordi* 
^ary  times*  Had  he  Itired  in  ancient  Rome,  kis  house  would 
have  beeii  a  temple  of  Fortune*  He  was  her  favourite  from  the 
beginning,  Aceidents  conspired  to  lead  him  on  from  one  friend* 
^ip  to  another*  aAd  from  one  post  to  another,  tiU  he  reaohed  au 
eminenoe  too  high  for  kis  eapaeity  and  vanity*  Aeeident  con- 
nected him  with  Pitt,  aadmade  ktra  the  confidant  of  George  HI. 
Personal  address^  which  had  made  Bute  a  minister  at  the  begin-* 
ning  of  the  reigUf  and  regular  habits  of  business-^the  qualities 
of  a  i«9rchaAt's  clerk  engrafted  on  the  demeanour  of  a  cour- 
tier— won  for  kirn  the  obstinate  attachment  of  the  most  self^ 
willed  of  kings.  As  a  statesman  he  failed  in  the  estimation  of 
all  persons,  except  Dr  Samuel  Clarke,  Sir  Richard  Hill,  and 
^|rs  Elizabeth  Carter*  But,  even  ia  his  mishaps^  Fortune 
smiled  upon  her  son*  His  ill-success  fo4^nd  a  foil  rather  than  a 
contrast  m  the  policy  of  his  faction,  (^itt,  who  despised  Adding- 
ton,  must  have  oeen  stung  at  seeing,  in  his  own  baffled  alliances 
and  campaigns,  so  little  justification  for  this  contempt.  As  a 
war-minister,  Addington  blundered  much  ;  but  the  world  thought 
that  Pitt  blundered  more.  Addington  was  lucky  in  succeeding 
a  man,  whose  genius,  great  for  some  purposes,  was  ill  adapted 
for  the  exigencies  of  a  mighty  European  cenfliet.  His  fortune 
would  have  keen  consistent  wich  itself,  if  he  had  never  resumed 
office  after  1804.  His  civil  administration  was  distinguished 
by  intolerance  which  he  called  principle,  and  by  a  severity  which 
ke  called  vigour.  Qe  woola  have  been  an  admirable  Lord 
Chamberlain,  or  Privy  Seal,  as  he  had  been  a  most  respected 
Speaker  of  the  Commona.  But  in  no  age,  in  which  public  opi- 
nion had  its  fciir  play,  and  the  public  voice  jts  full  power,  could 
such  a  tnaa  have  oeen  long  intrusted  with  the  fortunes  of  a  strug- 
gling ni|tiof>,  and  the  liberties  •of  a  divided  people. 

lUs  life  is  not  without  its  lessmi.  It  is  curious  to  observe, 
throughout  the  stormy  era  that  extends  from  1790  to  1820, 
^t  the  stanchest  champions  of  tke  people  were   tke  repre- 
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have  foreseen  the  trouble  they  were  bringing  upon  Ritson  by 
this  now  obscure  allusion,  it  n^y  be  hoped  that  they  would  have 
refrained — the  outlaw  would  have  heen  scarcely  more  perplexed 
at  finding  himself  before  them  in  his  own  proper  form  in  open 
Court. 

Robin  Hood's  companions  have  a  kind  of  coparcenary  in  their 
master's  popularity.  Wakefield  still  remembers  her  celebrated 
pinder  George  a  Green;  and  he  is  a  sign-post  hero,  not  only  there, 
but  in  places  lar  di&tant  from  the  scene  of  his  first  encounter 
with  his  chie£  The  names  of  Maid  Marian  and  Friar  Tuck,  of 
Scarlet  Much,  and»  above  all,  of  Little  John,  are  linked  indis^ 
solubly  to  that  of  their  leader;  and  the  last  of  them  eclipses,  in 
the  circumstances  of  his  death  and  burial,  even  the  exploits  of 
his  chief.  If  we  are  to  believe  his  chroniclers.  Little  John 
lies  interred,  not  only  in  three  places,  but  in  three  kingdoms. 
Ea^land  shows  the  bouse  in  which  he  died,  and  the  spot  where 
he  was  buried,  at  Halhersage  in  Derbyshire ;  and  tradition — that 
safe  gQide^  a»  we  are  told,  in  matters  of  faith,  but  not  over  trust- 
worthy in  matters  of  history*-*-^assert8  that  hia  grave  having  b^en 
sacrilegiously  opened,  some  years  ago,  ^  by  order  of  Captain  James 

*  Shuttleworth,'  a  thighbone  was  found  in  it  of  gigantic  dimen* 
aions.  The  bode  was  as  malicious  as  it  was  long.  The  curious 
captain  and  his  coadjutor,  a  wicked  sexion,  were  instantly  visited 
by  *  many  unlucky  accidents.'  The  thighbone  threw  the  cap^ 
taitt:  off  his  horse,  and  tripped  up  the  sexton  in  his  churchyard. 
Neither  of  them  could  obtain  peace  of  mind  or  safety  of  body, 
until  the  pilfered  ogfemoris  was  restored  to  its  allotted  resting* 
place,  when  ^  all  these  troubles  ceased/  One  would  have  thought 
that  these  facts  constituted  a  strong  case  for  England.  But  Scot* 
land  overturns  them  all,  by  proving  that  she  gave  Little  John  a 
grave,  not  by  any  mere  tradition,  but  by  the  ocular  testimony  of 
that  most  veracious  canon  of  Aberdeen,  the  historian  Hector 
Boece.  We  read  in  Bellenden's  translation,  that,  'in  Murray 
^  Jand  is  the  kirk  of  Pette,  quhare  the  banis  of  Littill  Johne  r&- 

<  manis,  in  gret  admiratioun  of  pepill ' ;  and  he  very  judiciously 
adds,  in  reasonable  explanation  of  the  popular  admiration,  '  He 
'  hes  bene  fourtene  fut  of  hioht,  with  sqnare  membris  effering 

*  thairto.  Six  yeris  afore  the  cuming  of  this  werk  to  licht,  we 
'  saw  his  haoche  bane,  als  mekill  as  the  baill  bane  of  ane  man ; 
^  for  we  schot  ourarme  in  the  mouth  thairof :  be  quhilk  apperis,' 
he  concludes,  and  it  is  the  moral  of  his  story,  '  bow  Strang  and 

<  square  pepUl  grew,  in  our  regioun,  afore  they  were  efeminat 
^  with  lust  and  intemperance  of  mouth.' — (Bellenden's  Boece^  i« 
xxxiv.)  But  Scotland  is  act  allowed  to  repose  in  triumph,  not- 
withstandiog  the  possession,  of  this  enormous  '  haach-bane,'  and 
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ihe  energetic  testimony  of  Hector  Boece.  Ireland  puts  forth  a 
claim  which  has  an  antecedent  probability,  arising  from  its  sin-^ 
gular  conformity  with  the  national  character.  Little  John,  we 
are  told,  took  refuge  from  English  oppression  in  the  neighbour«^ 
hood  of  Dublin.  A  hillock,  perhaps  a  barrow,  which  once  stood 
on  Ostmantowne  green,  and  was  termed  Little  John's  shot^  was 
a  lasting  evidence  of  his  presence  and  of  his  skill  in  arofaery :  But 
no  Toxophilite  dexterity  could  appease  the  severe  majesty  of 
Irish  justice ;  and  'it  appears,'  we  are  told,  *  from  some  records 
in  the  Southwell  family,  that  he  was  publicly  executed  for  rob« 
'  bery  on  Arbor  Hill,  Dublin.'  Hard-pressed  by  this  Irish  evi- 
dence, Ritson  could  only  suggest,  that  there  should  be  a  prqfert 
in  turiam  of  the  remains. 

The  existence  of  ballads,  of  which  Robin  Hood  is  the  hero,  can 
be  traced  back  to  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  The  author  of  Piers 
PloughsBan,  who  wrote  about  A.D.  1362,  introduces  Sloth  con^^ 
fessing  himself  unable  to  say  his  pat^r  noeter,  and  ignorant  of  all 
the  hymns  respecting  the  Saviour  and  Our  Lady,  but  well  versed 
in  the  '  rhymes  of  Robin  Hood.'— (  Wright's  Edition,  i.  10 1.)  Of 
these  *  rhymes '  probably  several  still  exist,  in  altered  forms,  but 
there  is  no  one  which  has  come  down  to  us  in  any  unquestionable 
manuscript  of  the  time  of  Piers  Ploughnmn.  The  earliest  that  is 
at  present  known,  occurs  in  a  manuscript  which  formerly  be^ 
longed  to  Withers  the  poet,  and  is  now  in  the  public  library  of 
the  University  of  Cambridge.  Mr  Wright  has  contended  that 
this  manuscript,  although  upon  paper,  is  of  the  age  of  Edwaid 
IL,  but  the  more  general  opinion  seems  to  be,  that  it  belongs  to 
the  following  century.  Whatever  the  age  of  the  Bianuscript,  the 
poem  itself  may  be  of  the  date  Mr  Wright  has  assigned  to  it; 
although  we  cannot  say  that  the  internal  evidence  has  led  us  to 
that  conclusion.*  It  is,  however,  a  singular  poem,  and  intro- 
duces Robin  Hood  to  us  in  a  light  which  br«adly  distin- 
guishes him  from  vulgar  freebooters.  He  #¥a8  not  only  the 
boldest,  and  the  most  courteous,  he  was  also  the  most  religious 
of  robbers ;  and  here,  at  Whitsuntide,  when  the  woods  had  put  on 
their  first  brilliant  livery,  and  the  birds  were  singing  merrily, 
and  the  deer  were  seeking  aheker  under  ibe  green-wood  tree, 


*  Suum  cuique.  It  is  said,  in  the  last  edition  of  Ritson's  Robin  Houdy 
thfrt  this  poem,  which  is  knowti  by  «he  titU  of  *  Robin  Hood  and  the 
Monk/  waa  fif<st  publiished  by  Hartahome  in  hysMttHeal  Tales^  London. 
^vo,  1629.  Hartshoroe  was  preceded  by  Jamieson^  in  whose  collection 
Af  Populaa^  Ballads,  (Edinburjj^bi  Sro,  1806^)  it  will  be  fouad,  toI.  iu 
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Robin  is  lamentmg  that  it  was  a  fortnight  and  more  since 
he  had  seen  his  Saviour,  or,  in  other  words,  since  he  had  heard 
mass.  Under  the  influence  of  this  prick  of  conscience  he 
determines,  that,  ^  with  the  mi^ht  of  miid  Mary,'  he  would  go 
that  day  to  Nottingham,  in  order  to  join  in  the  solemn  services 
of  Pentecost.  He  does  so,  and  is  recognised  and  betrayed  by  *  a 
^  great  headed  monk,'  whom  lie  had  once  relieved  of  a  hundred 
pounds.  The  gates  of  the  town  are  closed,  and,  after  an  ineffec* 
tual  defence,  Robin  is  thrown  into  p»*ison ;  and  the  false  monk  is 
dispatched  to  the  King  with  tidings  of  the  capture  of  the  cele- 
brated outlaw.  Little  John  and  Much  waylay  the  monk  on  his 
journey  to  London,  slay  him  and  bis  little  attendant  page,  and 
themselves  proceed  to  London  with  his  letters.  The  King  directs 
that  Robin  Hood  shall  be  brought  into  his  presence,  and  sends 
an  order  by  the  hands  of  Little  John  and  his  companion  to  that 
effect,  to  the  Sheriff  of  Nottinsrham.  On  their  arrival  at 
l^ottingham,  they  are  entertained  with  the  honour  due  to  royal 
messengers;  but — 

<  When  the  Sheriff  was  on  sleep, 

Drunken  of  wine  and  ale,'* 

Little  John  and  Much  betake  themselves  to  the  jail,  kill  the 
jailer,  and  release  iheir  leader.  They  all  fly  to  the  green-wood, 
and  the  ballad  ends  by  the  pardon  of  Little  John  for  having 
beguiled  both  Kin^  and  She; iff,  on  the  ground  of  his  clannish 
fidelity  to  Robin  Hood.  Not  a  word  is  said  in  condemnation  of 
themdrders* 

A  second  'rhyme  of  Robin  Hood,'  which  is  derived  from 
another  manuscript,  also  in  the  public  library  at  Cambridge,  is 
probably  of  about  the  same  age  as  the  last.  Ritson  assigned  it 
to  the  reign  of  Henry  VI L  Mr  Wright  would  transfer  it  to 
Henry-  VL,  on  the  strength  of  a  memorandum  on  one  page, 
seuing  forth  the  expenses  6f  the  feast  on  the  marriage  of  ,tbe 
King  with  Mar^furet — '  Tbfs  ys  exspences  of  flesche  at  the 
xnariage  of  my  ladey  Margaret,  that  sehe  had  owt  of  Englonde  ;' 
but  surely  this  memorandum  is  more  likely  to  apply  to  ^  my 
*  Lady  Margai-et,'  daughter  of  Henry  VIL,  who  was  married 
^  out  of  England,'  that  is,  in  Scotland,  to  James  IV.,  than  to  the 
Margaret  who  was  married  *m  England'  to  Henry  VI.  The 
poem  details  the  adventures  of  '  Robin  Hood  and  the  Potter/ 
After  the  usual  trials  of  skill,  with  quarterstaff  and  sword,  in 
which  Robin  is.worsted,  he  chauges  clothes  with  the  Potter,  buys 
Jhia  stock  in  trade,  apd,  thus  disguised,  adventures  into  Notting- 
ham. By  o£^ring  his  pots  at  an  underprice,  he  soon  clears  his 
board  of  all  but  five,  which  he  presents  to  the  Sheriff's  wife. 
This  act  of  liberality  is  rewarded  by  an  invitation  to  dinner. 
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At  the  SberifTB  table  Robin  learns  that  a  great  trial  of  skill  in 
archery  is  about  to  take  plac^  that  afternoon.  He  attends,  and 
surpasses  all  competitors.  By  way  of  accounting  for  his  skill, 
he  professes  to  have  practised  with  Robin  Hood,  *'  under  his  tor- 
*tylK'  thatiSjhis  twisted  *tree/  The  SheriiF  ex  presses  a  wish  tosee 
the  fapiojus  outlaw*  The  Potter  offers  to  be  his  guide ;  leads  him 
into  the  depth  of  the  forest,  and,  at  one.  blast  of  his  horn, 
surrounds  the  astonished  functionary  by  the  well-known  band. 
The  l^beriff  is  compelled  to  leave  behind  him  his  horse,  ^  and  all 
f  his  other  gear,'  and  is  glad  to  make  a  safe  retreat  upon  any 
terms;  ^hile  Robin,  with  his  accustomed  courtesy  to  the  fair 
sex,  sends  home,  as  a  present  to  the  wife  of  the  insulted  Sheriff, 
a  white  palfrey,  ^  which  ambles  like  the  wind/  , 

^  Robyn  and  Gandelyn,'  which  is  another  of  the  old  manuscript 
'rhymes'  included  in  Mr  Outch's  collection,  does  not  seem  to 
reftir  to  Robin  Hood.  The  names  mentioned  in  it,  and  also  the 
story  it  tells,  are  inconsistent  with  all  the  other  ballads  of  this 
series*  With  the  exception  of  a  fragment  of  '  Robin  Hood  and 
'  the  Old  Man,'  published  by  Jamieson,  (Popular  Ballads,  ii.  49,) 
*  Robin  Hood  and  Guy  of  Gisborne,'  fii'st  published  by  Percy 
from  his  folio  MS^  is  the  only  additional  manuscript  '  rhyme 
'  of  Robin  Hood,'  which  has  any  pretension  to  antiquity.  This 
clever,  and  in  some  parts  even  elegant  poem,,  detail^  a  fierce 
contest  between  Robin  Hood  and  a  person  named  Guy  of 
iGisborne,  who  had  sworn  to  apprehend  the  outlaw,  and  was 
roaming  the  forest  in  search  of  him,  habited  in  '  a  capuU  hyde,* 
which  is  said  to  mean  a  horse's  hide, 

*  Top  and  tail  and  noane.' 

Robin  is  successful  in  the  encounter.  Guy  is  slain  ;  his  body 
is  barbarously  mangi.ed  ^  with  an  Irish  knife ; '  and  Robin  clothes 
himself  in  the  *  capuU  hyde,'  and  takes  posses^^ion  of  his* enemy's 
born.  Thus  accoutred  he  proceeds  towards  Barnsdale,  where  in 
the  mean  time  his  men  had  had  an  encounter  with  the  Sheriff; 
several  of  them  had  been  killed^  and  Little  John  was  bound  fast 
to  a  tree.  ,  Robin  Hood,  in  ignorance  of,  what  had  taken  place, 
blew  a  loud  blast  ciu. Guy's  horn,  which  was  recognised  by  the 
Sheriff,  and,  when  he  saw  the  wearer  of  ^  the  capull  hyde  *  stalk 
dovi(n  the  glf^n,  he  concluded  that  Guy  had  slain  Robin  Hood, 
It  was  not  until  Little  John  had  been  set  at  liberty,  that  the 
Sheriff  discp.vered  his.  mistake?  and  '  fled  full  fast  away.' 

These  are  all  the  'rhymes  of  Robin. Hood'  which  have  any 
right  (^s<>  far  as  respects  external  evidence)  to  be  looked  upon  as 
of  any  considerable  antiquity ;  and  it  is  possible  that  they  are  some 
of  the  very  rhymes  alluded  tain  Piers  Ploughman.  The  invention 
of  printing  soon  put  the  story  on  a  more  permanent  footing. 
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Wynkyn  de  Worde  sent  forth  from  hid  new  ahofi  in  Fl^fe  Stfcet, 
perhaps  in  the  year  1500,  *  A  Lytell  Geste  6f  R^yn  Hode  ttnd 
his  meyne,  and  of  the  proude  Shefyfe  of  Notyftgham.*  *  Tbi$  is 
^  ballad  tomanoe  in  eight  fyttes,  of  bodlts^  ftnd,  in  point  of 
poetical  merit,  may  fairly  rank  with  the  best  compositidhs  of  its 
class.  Robin  is  here  again  introduced  in  his  ehatacter  6f  a  reli* 
gious  freebooter.  We  are  told  that  he  heard  three  masis^  6very 
day  before  dinner;  the  third,  which  was  his  esp^ial  delight,  being 
in  honour  of  our  *  dear  Lady/  Such,  indeed,  was  his  love  for 
the  Virgin,  that  he  never  harmed  any  company  in  which  there 
chanced  to  be  a  woman.  Equally  careful  was  he  that  no  damage 
should  be  done  to  any  husbandman  ^  that  tylkth  with  his  plough,' 
nor  to  any  good  yeoman,  tkot  to  any  knight'  or  squire  *that 
^  wolde  be  a  good  felawe.'  But,  in  spite  of  hU  atta^bment'to 
religious  observances,  there  existed  in  bis  mrtid  a  Wide  distinction 
between  the  serviced  of  the  church,  and  its  ministers.  His 
vengeance  was  guided  by  a  kind  of  puritani<^al  aversion  to  alF 
clerical  dignitaries.  A  fat  abbot,  or  the  steward  of  a  ncronastery, 
was  nuts  to  him,  as  the  woodland  saying  is ;  and  tlie  higher  the 
dignitaries,  the  worse  they  fared  with  him.  These  bishops  and 
^  these  archbishops  *-^such  is  RoHn's  charge  to  his  fottofWers— . 

*  ¥e  shall  them  beat  and  biftd.* 

The  ^  Lytell  Geste '  informs  us,  that  in  the  execution  of  their 
accustomed  roving  commission,  Little  John  and  two  of  his  com- 
panions waylay  a  knight  who  is  passing  through  the  forest — a 
melancholy,  miserable  man,  a  very  representative  of  Him  of  the 
Sorrowful  Countenance.  He  willingly  agrees  to  accompany  the 
rovers  to  their  master.  Robin  entertains  him  at  dinner  sumptu- 
dusly ;  swans,  pheasants,  and  other  delicacies,  smeke  upon  tht 
outlaw's  board.  The  feast  being  eonetuded,  the  knight  prepared 
to  depart.    *  Pay  ere  yoti  wend  f  says  Robin  ;  *  It  was  ftever  the 

•  custom  for  a  yeoman  to  pay  for  a  knight.'  The  knight  cow* 
fesses,  with  humiliation,  that  he  has  but  ten^  shillings  in  hift  coffers* 

*  Go  look,'  says  Robin  to  Little  John,  and  then  addressing  th« 
knight,  '  if  you  have  no  more,  I  will  not  lave  a  penny.'  Th^ 
Search  confirms  the  knight's  veracity;  and  leads  to  friendly 
inquiries  on  the  part  of  Robin  Hood  as  to  the  oause  of  the 
knight's  poverty.     ♦  For  a  hundred  winters,'  the  unhappy  iaan 


♦  A  copy  of  this  book,  believed  to  be  tstilqne,  exists  in  that  library 
which  we  hare  already  several  times  bad  oecasion  to  m«ntk>ii,  and  which 
}»  pre-eminently  rich  hi  foatlers^  relating  te  Robin  Hood-^lhe  pnblie 
library  ti  the  University  of  Cainibvidge.  It  has  been  reprinted  twice;  by 
Ritson  in  his  Robin  Hoed.  colleetioD,  and  now  again  by  Mr  Gatcb)  wh9 
gives  also  a  modsrn  version  by  the  Rev..  Joha  Eagles* 
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explains,  ^  his  ancestors  had  been  knights,'  and,  within  the  last 
two  or  three  years,  he  himself  had  possessed  an  income  of  four 
hundred  pounds  a-year,  as  his  neighbours  well  ^  kende.'  But  his 
son  had  the  misfortune  to  kill  a  Lancashire  knight,  and  also  a 
squire,  in  a  joust ;  and  the  father's  goods  had  been  *  sette  and 
*  solde/  and  his  lands  pledged  to  the  abbot  of  St  Mary's  for  four 
hundred  pounds,  to  pay  the  penalty  of  his  son's  mishap.  The 
day  for  repayment  of  the  loan  was  close  at  hand,  and  the  knight, 
being  unprovided  with  the  money,  already  sees  his  estate  pass 
from  him.  Robin  inquires,  who  would  be  the  knight's  surety  if 
he  were  to.  advance  the  sum.  The  knight  acknowledges  that 
he  is  as  much  at  a  loss  for  friends  as  money.  He  can  offer  no 
surety  save  Our  Lady,  who  had  never  failed  him  before.  Too 
much  cannot  be  done  for  a  friend  of  Our  Lady's !  Robin  protests, 
that,  if  all  England  were  sought  through,  a  better  surety  could  not 
be  found ;  and  the  knight  is  immediately  provided  not  only  with 
money,  but  with  garments,  a  horse,  and  a  trusty  squire  in  the 

f>erson  of  Little  John.  The  whole  band  enter  heart  and  soul 
nto  their  master's  feelings.  They  weep  over  the  knight's  mis- 
fortunes, and  supply  his  wants  with  more  than  their  master's 
liberality.  Thus  drops  the  curtain  at  the  end  of  fytte  the  first. 
The  second  fytte  transports  us  to  St  Mary's  abbey ;  where  the 
abbot  is  chuckling  over  the  absence  of  the  knight,  and  the  antici- 
pated forfeiture  of  his  lands.  The  prior  entreats  his  superior  to 
show  a  little  pity,  but  his  merciful  promptings  are  scornfully  re- 
jected  by  the  abbot,  and  by  a  fat-headed  monk,  no  less  a  person 
than  the  high  cellarer.  The  fatal  day  arrives ;  and  a  court  is  held 
for  the  condemnation  of  the  land  with  proper  legal  formality. 
In  the  midst  of  the  proceedings  the  knight  knocks  at  the  gate. 
He  enters  clad  in  simple  weeds,  and  humbly  entreats  the  monks 
to  grant  him  a  longer  day.  The  abbot  insists  upon  his  bond ; 
he  will  have  his  money  or  the  land.  The  high  justice  interferes 
as  mediator — 

f  What  wyll  ye  gyve  more  ?'  said  the  justice, 
•  «  And  the  knight  shall  make  a  release ; 

<  And  elles  dare  I  safly  swere 

<  Ye  never  hold  your  lande  in  pees.' 

«  An  hundred  pouiide/  sayd  the  abbot, 
The  justice  said,  *  Give  him  two/ 

*  Nay,  be  God  I  *  sayd  the  knight, 

*  Yet  gete  ye  it  not  soo  : 

*  Though  ye  wolde  gyve  a  thousande  more, 

*  Yet  were  ye  never  the  nere ; 

*  Shall  there  never  be  niyn  eyre 

<  Abbot,  justyse,  nefrere.' 
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He  Bterte  hym  to  a  horde  anone, 

Tyll  a  table  rounde, 
And  there  he  shoke,  out  of  a  hagge, 

Even  four  hundred  pounde. 

His  debt  thus  paid,  the  kn^Ht  takes  leave  of  the  chiigrirted 
^bbot — '  he  went  hym  forthe  full  mery  isyngyrige,  as  in^n  have 

*  told  ^he  tale,'  and  living  to  timself  at  home,^  qpntriye^  in  time  to 
get  together  th§  sum  which Tiis  benefactor  had. advanced.  HJb 
equips  himself  also  with  a  splendid  present  of  bqwp  and,  arrows, 
and  on  the  appointed  day»  rides  out^  with  ^  a  light  song '  and  ia 
meijry  heart,  on  his  way  to.Barnsdale. 

The, third  fytte  relatefi  the  adventujresi  of  Little  John,  wbq, 
strayinff  into  Nottingham,  attracts  the  attention,  oiF  the  Sheriff  bjr 
his  skill  ia  archery^  and,  with  the  knight's  consent,  enters  into 
the  Sheriff's  service  for. one  year,  under  the  name  of  Reynoljl 

Greenleaf.  After  a  time,  ^it  befel  upon  a  Wednesday,'  that> 
in,  the  absence  of  the  Sheriff,  Little  John  raises  a  disturbaince  in 
the  house,  and,  after  a  certain  amount  of  quarrels  and  l)rok^ 
Jie^ds,  the  Sheriff's  cook  and  Little;  John  run  away,  and  betalce 
themselves  to  the  green-wood,  carrying  off  with  theni  their  mas- 
ter'^ plate  and, t^ady  money, ^^ three  hundred  pound, and  tVee/ 
They  have  scarcely  joined,  Robin  Hood,  when  Little  Jobn  be- 
thipk^  him  of  f  a  wil^'  Tfee  Sheriff  is  encountered  on  his  return 
l^pme,  beguile4into  the  forest,  an(J  delivered  oyer  to  the  enemy'js 
party.  He  is  ^e.rv^d  at  supper  off  his  own  plate,  stripped  to  his 
breech  and  shirt,  kept  {dl  night  in  most  uncomfortable  plight, 
wd  is  dismissed  on  the  morrow  upon  takipg  an  oath  nev^r  to  lie  in 
wait  for  B^hin  Hood  *  by  water  ne  by  londe,'  and,  if  any  of  the 
troop  fall  into  his, custody,  ^  to  help  them  that  he  may/ 

.  In  the  fourth  fytte  the  fa.t-hc{aded  high^cellarer  of,  fet  Mary's, 
while  traveUfng  with  a  large  sum  of  money  in  his  mail,  is  uij- 
lucky  enough  to  fall  into  the  power  of  these  outlaw^ :  who  lose 
no  time  in  exercising,  at  his  expense,  the  ancient  equitable 
jurisdiction  by  whiph  they  were  wont  to  give  relief  |igainst 
the  hardships  of  the  law  and  the  abuses  of  property.  The 
cellarer  protests  that  he  has  but  twenty .  marks.  Little 
John  searches  and  finds  .eight  hundred  pounds  on  hjm.  Robin 
Hood  declares  that  the  money  is  sent  by  Our  Lady;  who,  with  her 
accustomed  goodness,  has  doubled  the  ^um  which  he  had  lent  the 
knight.  The  monk  is  dismissed  in  high  dudgeon,  refusing  a 
stirrup-cup  at  his  departure,  and  vowing  that  he  might  have  dined 

*  better  cheap  '  at  Blyth  or  Doncaster,  ,The  fytte  concludes  with 
the  arrival  of  the  knight,  Hobin  accepts  his  presents ;  but  tells 
him  that  Our  Lady  had  already  paid  back  the  amount  of  the  loan 
by  her  cellarer,  together  with  another  four  hundred  pounds,  of 
which  he  begs  the  knight's  acceptance  in  return. 
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With  i^  fiftb  fyUeit^erp  congn^peei  a  aaw^itory.  The  She^ 
riff  of  Noiuingjiam  proclaims  a  fihoiHiDg-in^h ;  Robin  attended 
iand  .b^r9  o£[  the  priz^t    As  he  leaves  the  town,  the  cry  of 

*  Robin  Hood  ! '  is  raised;  ^gre^ai  J^ns  gan  th^y  to  blow  ;*  the 
tow^meQ  asseia^lc^  a  sharp^e^oeuntear^esoes^and  Little  John  is 
wounded  in  i\)»  jbiee,  jio  th^t  h^  qap  9eith§r  go  nor  rkl^.  He 
entreats  his  itaater  to  Boiite  otff  his  i^a^  wiiji  bis  ^  brown  .sw^rd/ 
ind  jnake  his  i^seape «  TIm^  INropoApl  is  indignantly  rer 
if^oted,  Ijil^  Mu^h  tokps  h^  )W$)Aiv^  ispyiipAi^on  npon  hifi 
haek,  Jays  h]«a 'down  ftj^mttiiae  ID  time  *Ao  ahoot  apptiver  whi)^/ 
and,  in  the  end,  they  all  escape  to  the  castle  of  their  fsiend  the 
knight. 

The  sixth  fytte  opens  with  a  009q>Iaint  Jby  ^e  Sheriff  to  the 
King,  against  the  knight,  forJmrbouringtmtlaws.  His  Majesty 
determines  to.  visit  Nottingham,  'and  iiim^^lF  suppress  these 
mitrages.  Without  waiting;  fbr  the  armal.  of  his  sovereign,  the 
Sheriff  waylays  the  knight.  His  'lady  appeals  to  {lobin  Hood*^ 
who  instantly  summons  his  men,  proceeds  to  No^ingham,  slays 
the*  proud  Sheriff,'  and  carries  off  the  knight  into- the  green^ 
wood. 

The  seventh  fytte  presents  us  with  flie  arrival-of  Edward,  *  our 

*  comely  King,'  at  Nottingham.  'For  half  a  year  all  his  endeavours 
to  take  Robin,  or ,  the  knight,  are  vain.  At  length,  a  forester 
offers,  that  if  the  King  will  put  on  the  costume  9f  an  abbot,  he 
will  lead  him  to  Robin's  retreat,  *  a  mile  under  the  lynde  ;*  in  the 
very  depths,  that  is,  of  a  wood  of  limes.  The  offer  is  accepted; 
Eobin  received  the  pretended  abbot  with  courtesy,  and  of  forty 

{ounds  voluntarily  offered  by  the  King,  took  but  one  half,  which 
e  doled  out  among  his  men,  and  *  bad  them  merry  be.'  The 
King  tlien  produces  a  summons  under  the  royal  s^al»  inviting 
Robin  to  Nottingham,  *both  to  meat,  and  meal.'  ltobinT)ends 
upon  his  knee  betor^e  the  royal  ipissiye,  and  entertains  the  mesr 
iSenger  in  his  noblest  fashion ,;  Teasts  him  off  his  own  fat  veni- 
son— 

«  With  ^ood  white  bread,  and, good  red  wine, 
And  tnerto  fine  ale  brown.' 

After  dinner  he  entertains  him  with  the^cns^omed  forest  sport, 
a  shooting-match ;  the  jppnditipn  .beings  that  whoever  misses  ST 
rose  garland  suspended  between  two  polej^^  should  forfeit  his  ar- 
cher's '  tackle,'  and  submit  to  receive  a  buffet  on  his  head.  Ro- 
bin misses  by  ^  three  fyngers  and  mare.'  The  King  is  to  en- 
forcethe-penalty..    He  hesitates.  -^Smite^-boldly^'  &aid  Robin, 

*  I  give, thee  large  leaye.'  Thus  encouraged,  the  JCing  folds  up 
his  sleeve,  Jand,  with  one  blow  pf  a  stalwart  arm,  makes  the  out- 
law reel  almost  to  the  earth.      Such  an  exhibition  of  ^  pith  in  the 
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arm/  opens  fhe  eyes  of  Robin  and  his  friend  the  knight  The 
bras  de  fer  was  an  acknowledged  attribute  of  sovereignty. 
Down  kneel  the  outlaw  band  before  the  recognised  majesty  of 
England ;  and  peace  and  pardon  follow. 

Ihe  eighth  fytte  hurriedly  concludes  the  history.  Robin  and 
his  men  follow  the  King  to  the  court.  But  within  a  year  the  in- 
extinguishable love  of  the  forest  had  lured  away  all  his  compan- 
ions save  twO)  and  Robin  himself  was  pining  after  his  '  tortyll 
tree.'  On  a  certain  day  he  chanced  to  behold  an  assembly  of 
young  archers  practising.      This  brought  his  home*sickness  to 

a  height. 

<  Alas,  and  well-S'-woo  I 
Yf  I  dwell  longer  with  the  King 

Sore  we  wyli  me  sloo.' 
He  hied  back  to  the  green* wood,  and  dwelt  there  for  ^  twenty 
*  yere  and  two ; '  but,  in  the  end,  was  betrayed  by  his  kinswo- 
man, the  prioress  of  Kirkesley.      Going  to  the  priory  *  to  be 
leten  blode,'  the  prioress  and  Sir  Roger  of  Doncaster,  *  that  was 
her  own  special,'  procured  his  death  *  through  theyr  false  playe.' 
The  poem  concludes  with  the  charitable  aspiration—- 
*  Cryst  have  mercy  on  his  souie, 

That  dyed  on  the  rode, 
For  he  was  a  good  ontlawe 

And  dyde  pore  men  much  god.' 
The  Lytell  Geste  is  the  most  skilful  and  complete  of  all  the  , 
Robin  Hood  poems.  It  has,  indeed,  a  kind  of  epic  regularity 
of  construction,  which  has  no  parallel  in  any  of  the  nearly  fifty 
subsequent  ballads  which  Ritson  and  the  present  editor  have 
brought  together.  These  are  all  founded  upon  the  incidents  of 
the  Lytell  Geste,  or  upon  those  of  the  earlier  *  rhymes,'  or  upon 
incidents  common  in  ballad  literature ;  and  the  majority  are  rude 
compositions,  of  little  merit  or  value,  except  as  proofs  of  the  way 
in  which  a  story,  once  admitted  into  the  popular  mind,  will  gra- 
dually enlarge  and  spread  on  every  side.  In  the  instance  of  Robin 
Hood,  there  were  two  peculiar  sources  whence  the  facts,  which 
were  ultimately  engrafted  upon  the  original  story,  were  derived. 
The  first,  was  the  adoption  of  Robin  Hood  as  an  actor  in  the 
popular  festival  in  honour  of  May  Day.  In  this  old  observance, 
which  was  a  relic  of  the  ancient  festival  of  Flora,  a  Lady  or  Queen 
of  the  May  was  a  necessary  character,  as  the  representative  of 
the  Goddess  of  Flowers.  From  an  early  period  the  Lady  of  the 
May  was  termed  in  England,  and  perhaps  also  in  France,*  Maid 

♦  See  Donee's  Illustrations  of  Shakspeare,  p,  688,  edit.  1839.  Roque- 
fort, de  I'etat  de  la  Po6sie  Francoise,  p.  261.  -  Warton  ■  JSw.  Poetry, 
3.  80,  edit.  1824. 
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Maric^.  At  a  more  recent  date^  when  the  original  meaning  of 
the  festival  was  altogether  disregarded,  a  Lord  or  King  of  the 
May  either  superseded  the  Queen,  or  was  added  to  the  customary 
actors ;  and,  finally,  the  Lord  or  King  came,  in  many  places,  to 
h%  termed  Robin  Hood,  and  was  brought  upon  the  scene  ii\  arch* 
er*s  habiliments,  and  with  some  of  Robin  Hood's  usual  atten* 
dants.  In  this  way  the  names  and  stories  of  Robin  Hood  and 
Maid  Marion  came  to  be  blended ;  and  Robin  acquired  an  addi* 
tional  hold  upon  the  hearts  of  the  people.  Hie  second  source 
to  which  we  have  alluded,  is  intimately  connected  with  the  first* 
May  Day  games  fell  out  of  fashion ;  archery  was  remembered 
only  in  the  famous  feats  of  English  bowmen ;  old  faiths  and 
superstitions  began  to  wax  dim  ;  Maid  Marion,  who  used  to  be 
personated  by  a  boisterous  *  lubberly  boy/  was  turned  over  to 
some  woman  less  attractive  still,  and  became  an  object  of  con* 
tempt  even  with  Falstaif ;  Robin  Hood's  quiver  hung  useless  at 
his  back ;  Friar  Tuck  could  no  longer  raise  a  laugh  by  pattering 
an  Ave,  or  repeating  scraps  of  the  old  L^tin  service ;  the  joke  and 
the  merriment  were  now  dependent,  notupon  a  Little  Jonn  of  six 
feet  two  or  three,  but  upon  some  low  life  Jack-pudding,  or  upon 
the  coarse  vulgarities  of  some  make-believe  Moor  or  Ethiopian— 
'  for  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  with  the  story  of  Robin  Hood, 
when,  some  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  Anthony  Munday 
and  Henry  Chettle  contrived  to  unite  it  with  a  semi- historical  nar- 
rative of  an  interesting  character,  and  to  bring  it  upon  the  ordinary 
stage  in  the  drama  of  '  The  Downfall  of  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon;* 
Robin  Hood  being  the  outlawed  Earl,  and  Maid  Marion  <  the 
*  chaste  Matilda,  the  Lord  Fitzwalter's  daughter.'  The  play  was 
extremely  popular,  and  not  undeservedly  so.  The  plot  is  well  de« 
veloped ;  i\i%  dramatis  personte  comprise  many  names  of  traditional 
interest ;  the  familiar  incidents  of  the  ballads  are  skilfully  adapted 
to  a  quasi-historical  end ;  and,  finally,  that  portion  of  thie  play  of 
which  the  scene  is  laid  in  the  green-wood,  possesses  a  sylvan  fresh- 
ness and  sunny  light,  which  no  man  that  has  a  living  soul  in  him, 
or  the  least  feeling  for  country  life,  can  possibly  withstand.  Mun- 
day and  Chettle's  play  gave  new  life  to  the  decaying  legend.  But 
it  was  not  a  true  life.  To  convert  the  old  popular  favourites  into 
lords  and  ladies  in  disguise,  was  to  communicate  a  galvanic  sem- 
blance to  them  rather  than  a  real  existence.  They,  however, 
became  fashionable ;  and  the  supposititious  nobility  of  Robin  and 
Marion  passed  from  the  play  into  new  ballads,  and  was  accepted 
;is  an  integral  portion  of  the  original  history. 
<  Bat  time  is  like  a  fashionable  host, 
Jhat  slightly  shakes  his  parting  g^est  by  the  band/ 
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New  fAyo^iim  ar6se.  <  The  did  RiMn  Jiooi  bf  Ei^lond/ 
as  Shak^pie^rcf  tertns  lift),  imw  n0  Idnget  a  popular  hero,  tf  as  soon 
overlooked  Iri  thi  arCificlat  trorld  erf  polite  leittre.'  He  gfeaduaHy 
Taded  aWay  iiito  k  meniory^  d^d  h,  tradilion,  a  Ifain]^  for  antiqnah 
ties  and  tefi^e-tnfong'di^ :  ^nd  they  hitWQ  to  teafcs  sdidetlnng  of 
him  after  their  bttn  faishfonJ  Otti^  g^mle«n«D*iDyeiiied  a  pe- 
cligpree  bf  the  poetic  eftrt;  '^rhich  fe  an  oati^gettpon  all  history; 
and  another  an  in^dri^ttoii  tipoh  his  tombstone,  wkfeh  is  a 
Burlesque  upoti  all  laWgii^ge.  Finally,  lUtBon,  trlth  most 
astojiishirig  fcaTefulness,  fathered  up  all  tli«  crumbs  of  infor- 
mation respedting  Mm,  th^  allusions,  th^  scattered  diijointbd 
references,  trhidi  fie  strfewn  over  the  surface  of  our  literature,* 
/and  brought  them  idl  together  iiato  t«ro  dtjtavo  vdumfes.  Mr 
Ciutch  has  republished  almost  the  whole  of  Ritsbn,  with  additions ; 
but  without  Ritson^s  care.  He  holdfe  Ritdon,  we  can  see,  in 
some  contempt.  Yet  it  Vbuld  Uot  ple^e  liim,  if  any  one  werfe 
to  institute  a  strict  comparison  between  the  antiquarian  ^aequire- 
taents  of  Ritsbn  and  tho^  bf  Ritsoh's  sutcessor. 

And  now,  throwiiVgaside  the  poetical  earldom,  and  the  popular 
liaison  with  Maid  Marion,  and^the  baiUads  clearly  subsequent  to 
the  Lytell  Geste,  we  arrive  'at  the  question — Who  and  what,  after 
all,  was  Robin  Hood  ?  Where  and  when  did  he  rWlly  live  ?  This 
is  a  question  which  it  will  take  a  bolder  man  thaii  we  can  make 
up  among  us,  to  answer  distinctly.  What  do  contemporary 
English  chroniclers  say  respecting  him'P  Not  a  word.  What 
evidence  does  any  conteniporary  iauthor  afFot'd  concerning  him  ? 
None  at  all.  Wmit  prbof  is  there,  in  Aort,  that  he  ever  existed, 
or  did  any  one  of  the  feats  attributed  to  him  ?  The  testimony 
only  of  ballads  and  popular  tradition.  Nothing  else.  For, 
although  he  is  mentioned  in  tWo  Scottish  chronicles,  written 
several  hubdred  years  after  the  nibst  recent  of  the  periods  at 
which  he  is  supposed  to  haVe  lived,  it  is  plain  that  the  authors  of 
the  chronicles  in  question  knew  nothing  of  him  beyond  the 
ballads;  and  merely  assigned' a  speculative  date  to  the  life  and 
adventures  of  thd  persbh  whom  the  ballads  celebrated.  Thefirst  of 

*  Ritson's  diligence  in  this  respeet  was  singular.  Some  few  allasive 
passages  hove  been  turned  up  since  his  time^  but  the  member  is  ye^y  snial). 
We  can  add  but  6ne.  which  we  believe  has  not. been  noticed.  It  occurs, 
of  all  places  ip  the  world,  in  a  petition  to  Parliament,  presented  in  the 
year  1439,  against  one  Piers  Venables  of  Aston  in  Derbyshire,  who  *  hav- 
ing no  liflode,  ne  suf&ceante  of  goodes,  gadered  and  assemliled  unto  him 
many  raisdoers,  bey nge  of  his  clotbynge,  and,  in  manure  of  lAsarre^tioii, 
wente  into  the  wodes  in  that  tountHe,  iik^as  it  hadde  be  Robyn  Hode 
and  bis  meyn6.' — (Rot.  Pari.  t.  16.) 
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these  chronicles  is  the  ScQtichronicony  partly  written  by  Fordun,  a 
canon  of  Aberdeen,  l^etweeri  the  years  1377  and  1384,  and  partly 
by  Bower,  abbot  of  St  Columba,  aboiit  the  y^ar  1450.    B6weri 
labours,  in  connexion  with^the  Scbtichrofiicon^  are  said  to  have 
been  of  tl^ee  kinds.     Fordun  completed  fivel  books ;  these  Bower 
interpolated  with  new  ^matter;     Fdrdiiri  also  Irft  various  c6llec- 
tions  for  a  continuation  of  his  workj  frOm  1158  to  1386:  these 
Bower  arranged,  elcing  them  bui  with'ncftiterials  collefeted  bytim 
self^  and  he  digested  the  whole  into  bpoks,  eiteriding^  from  Book 
y.  to  Book  Xlf  I.  cap.  33  ;  while  the  latter  part  of  Book  XITI., 
and  the  continuation  down  to  the  end  of  Book  XVI.,  are  attributed 
"to  hini  entirely.    Altlioiiffh  there  was  this  distinction  between  the 
book?  before  and^ after  ^ook  XIII.,  Bo\^er  himself  claimed  the 
whole  chronicle  subsequent  to  Book  Vi  as  equally  his  owh,    Tn 
'some  concluding  valedictory  lines,  he  says — 

^  Quinque  libros  Fordun,  undenos  auctor  ardbat* 

Now  it  is  in  Book  X.  that  the  passages  relating  to  Robin  Hood 
t^ct^ur ;  biit  it  is^a  mi^ake'  to  say  that  they-dcenr  only  ^in  one  of 
^'the  late  mattusoripts  *  *  of  the  Sdoitchromcon.     They  are  to  be 
found  In  all  the  miatfuscripts  that  W6  have  had  opportunities  of 
Consulting';  ih'the  Edinburgh  MS.^  from  which  Goodall  printed; 
in  the  famous  Black  Book  6f  Paisley,  which  is  now  in  the  King's 
Hbi'ary  in  the  Brftish  Museum ;  in  the  Harleian  manuscript  712, 
"which  is  a  copy  m'adelti  1485  fot  an  archbishop  of  St  Andrews ; 
Kndln  Ihe  Harleian  manuscript  4764,  which  is  also  a  manu- 
script of  the  fifteenth  century.    In  all  these  manuscripts  the  pas- 
"sages  exist  as  printed  by  Heame  or  Goodfdl ;  but  it  is  clear  th^ 
there  cannot  bd  any  certainty  that  thefy  were  written  by  Fordun. 
Their  disjointed  character,  as  compared  with  thte  passages  which 
precede  and  follow  thetn,  gives  them  very  much  the  appeai-ance  of 
having  been  iht^rpolated,  but,  whether  interpolated  or  not,  the 
facts  that  are  stated  in  them  are  evidently  derived  from  the  bal- 
laids,  which  ar^  distinctly  referred  to,  and  are  said  to  be  more  at- 
tractive *  to  the  silly  people  *  than  any  others  of  their  kind. 

The  other  Scottish  writer  who  mentions  Robin*  Hood  is  Major 
or  Mair  {JoanneSy  as  Buchanan  designates  him,  sola  cognomine 
Majdri)  in  his  Historia  Mojoris  BritannicB^  which  was  first  pub- 
IKhe'd  in  1612,  and  appears  to  have  been  written  a  very  httle 
while  before.  Under  the  reign  of  Riohard  L,  that  is,  between 
1189  and' 1199,  he  observes^^*  About  this  time,  as  I  conjecture^ 

*  the  fiimous  thieves,  Robert  Hude  of  England  and  Little  John, 

*  lurked  in  woods,'  &c.;  aiid  then  he  relates  variotis  particulars, 

*  Wright's  tissays^  \u  84. 
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evidently  taken  from  the  ballads,  which,  he  says,  were  sung 
throughout  England  and  Scotland. 

It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  offer  any  comment  upon  the  contra* 
diciory  statements  of  two  writars,  neither  of  whom  had  any 
means  of  ascertaining  the  truth.  It  is  clear  that  they  wrote 
from  the  ballads  and  from  common  tradition ;  and  that  what 
they  say  adds  nothing  whatever  to  the  information  derived 
from  those  sources.  They  relied  upon  those  sources  alone, 
and  so  must  we.  And  what  can  we  learn  from  them  ?  What 
is  the  testimony  of  tradition  ?  It  confounds,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  monuments  of  different  periods  and  different  races — monu- 
ments between  the  erection  o^  which  many  ages  and  many 
revolutions  must  have  intervened;  it  huddles  together  "things 
natural  and  things  artificial ;  remains  British,  Roman,  Saxon 
— relics  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  and  assigns  them  all  to 
Robin  Hood.  Sometimes,  as  Mr  Wright  has  well  remarked, 
he  is  identified  with  the  dwarfs,  and  sometimes  with  the  giants, 
of  the  popular  creed. — (Wright's  Essays^  ii.  209,  210.)  Wher- 
ever an  old  memory  or  an  old  tradition  was  lost,  Robin  Hood  was 
appointed  to  fill  the  vacant  place  :  A  clear  proof  that  the  popular 
mind  was  full  of  the  exploits  attributed  to  him,  but  none  whatever 
that  he  performed  them.  And  wh^t  of  the  ballads?  Far  be  it 
from  us  to  depreciate  these  interesting  and  valuable  remains. 
Our  ancient  balladsconstitute  a  kind  of  literary  heaven,  into  which 
we  must  peer  with  anxious  eyes  when  we  are  looking  for  the 
morning  star  which  ushered  in  our  poetry  and  romance.  But 
ballads  are  founded  upon  fiction  as  well  as  upon  facts.  With  all 
respect  for  Mr  Sharon  Turner,  we  should  as  soon  think  of  build- 
ing upon  the  historical  authority  of  The  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome^  or 
of  Scott's  Lady  of  the  Lake^  as  upon  that  even  of  the  Welsh 
triads:  and  before  we  can  admit  the  ballads  of  the  fourteenth 
century  in  historical  attestation  or  explanation  of  the  achieve- 
ments of  a  hero  whose  name  is  traditionally  placed  two  or  three 
centuries  earlier,  and  is  associated  with  monuments  many 
ages  anterior  even  to  the  period  assigned  to  his  existence,  surely 
we  ought  to  have  the  testimony  of  some  one  who  avers  in 
plain  prose,  that  at  one  time  or  another  he  really  was  a 
living  and  not  an  ideal  person.  So  long  as  all  contemporary 
history  continues  to  be  an  absolute  blank  respecting  him,  we  may 
accept  the  ballads  and  the  traditions  as  evidence  of  the  widely 
diffused  popularity  of  the  story  ;  but  for  anything  we  can  see  to 
the  contrary,  they  rather  show  that  it  ought  to  be  placed  among 
our  national  fictions  than  among:  our  national  facts. 

We  are  aware  that  two  French  writers  have  recently  endeavour- 
ed to  fix  the  wandering  Robin  within  certain  definite  limits  both 
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of  time  anA  space.  Thieny  in  his  « History  of  the  Norman  Con- 
quest,*  and  the  author  of  a  Thise  de  Literature  sur  les  Vicissiiudes 
et  les  Transformations  du  cycle populaire  de  Robin  Hood,  (Paris, 
183*2,)  would  throw  him  back  to  the  reign  of  the  first  Norman 
king^s.  They  discover  under  his  disguise  one  of  the  Saxon 
patriots  who  so  long  resisted  the  Norman  rule.*    These  writers 


*  Ancient  ballads  and  modem  theories  would,  by  this  time,  have 
brouy^hl  into  question  (had  it  .been  pofl»ilile)  another  celebrated  outlaw  of 
another  kind.  We  mean  Thomas  i  Becket.  But  however  questionable 
may  be  the  conditio*  in  which  his  historical  character  has  come  down  to 
ua,  his  historical  existence  is  beyorfd  di^pnte.  And  there  was  sufficient 
in  it  evidently,  of  what  was  extraordinary,  to  provoke  fiction  to  i^ive  a 
little  more  colour  to  the  story,  and  add  an  inch  or  so  to  the  stature  of  its 
hero.  Not  only  did  ballad  writers,  anticipating  Mr  Dlsrneli,  provide 
Becket  with  a  Syrian  mother,  whom  Thierry  and  Sharon  Turner  have 
accepted  as  a  truth  ;  but  the  ground  and  popularity  of  his  opposition  to 
his  sovereign  are  accounted  for  in  the  romantic  school  of  Angleterre 
Poetique^  by  repreaenting  it  as  a  personification  of  Saxon  and  Norman 
jealousies,  as  well  as  of  the  more  lasting  rivalry  between  church  and 
state.  We  do  not  venture  ourselves  to  determine  whether  Becket  was 
or  was  not  a  Saxon.  We  wait  till  criticism  has  the  means  either  of  re« 
concilement  or  of  preference,  on  a  comparison  of  the  apparently  opposite 
statements  of  Becket  himself,  and  of  his  almost  other  self,  Fitzstephen. 

Becket*s  words  are  few  and  general,  and  were  uttered  in  scornfnl  answer 
to  his  enemies.  The  Cter us  Angliie  h^d  reproached  him  with  ingratitude 
to  the  king,  who  had  promoted  him  in  gloriam  ah  exili  ;  but  nothing  is 
said  on  either  side  about  race,  or  of  the  wonderful  circumstance  of  a  Saxon 
primate.  Becket  replies :  *  Non  sum  reverb,  atavis  editus  regibus, 
Malo  tamen  is  esse,  in  quo  faciat  sibi  genus  animi  nobilitas,  quam  in  quo 
nobilitas  generis  degeneret.  Forte  natus  sum  de  panpere  tngurio  !*  In 
his  remonstrance  with  Foliot,  Bishop  of  London,  the  ablest  and  most 
prominent  of  his  opponents,  he  enters  more  into  particulars.  <  Quod  si 
ad  generis  mei  radicem,  et  progenitores  meos,  intenderis,  cives  quidem 
fuerunt  Londoniehses,  in  medio  concivium  suorum  habitantes,  sine  querela 
nee  omnino  infimi.*  Supposing  this  to  be  literally  true,  how  far  back  must 
the  words  {radix  and  progenitores)  necessarily  carry  us?  And  were 
all  citizens  of  London,  necessarily  of  Saxon  origin  ? 

On  the  other  hand,  Fitzstephen's  statement  is  precise,  designating 
the  very  birthplace,  in  Normandy,  of  Becket's  father.  The  circumstance, 
too,  is  mentioned  by  him  incidentally,  with  no  further  object  than  that  of 
accounting,  by  reason  of  the  ancient  neighbourhood  of  the  families,  for 
the  early  favour  shown  to  Becket  by  Arclibishop  Theobald.  *  Prsefatus 
Gilbertus  (pater  Thomas  Becket)  cum  domino  arcbipra;snle  de  propin- 
quitate  et  genere  loquebatur  ;  ut  ille,  ortu  Normannus,  et  circ^  Tiercii 
villam,  de  equestri  ordine,  natu  vicinus.' 

The  account   of   Fitzstephen   is,   to   a  certain   extent,   confirmed 
b^  the  circumstance  that  a  family  of  the  name  of  Becket  appears  on 
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cliftT  A  little  ^jJith  .eadb  other,  biUt  their  theory  is  in  principle  the 
same  J  aj^  it  is  no  more^Uian  a  thepnr,  a  p^e^tuces^iie  imagmation, 
y!^y  taftip^^ad  romantic,  but  totally  at  variance  with  3^^  spirit 
X|f^^e  I^otin  Hoqd  ha^ladsi    which   is   one  of  loyalty  to  the 
^pveiceigiiy  not  of  o|tpQsition  to  his  sway.  *  Besides/  the  silence 
^    cfo^j^porary   hist^onap^,    is,    what    lawyi^  'call    in  ttiefr 
grotesque   language,  a   negative    pregnant.     These   historianfs 
»amo  tho  most  distinguished  Saxon-  outlaws  ;  JtuU  -they  are  all 
ominously  silent  regarding  Robin  Hood.     It  is  easy  ip  dovetail.. 
^tlfe  e^dsti^iitrBftfd  aa^^ifttftes  irf  the  hero  of  the- gri^n-wood  u'pon 
slhy  passage' which"?ridlbates  tbcJ  ^xiste^ce  of  na  batiii  df  dut)dt<4. 
Xhis  is  what  the  ^cbttchromcdn  has  ddne  'in  the  feign  of  KteniV 
JtlL,  and  J^I^ir  in  that  of  Riqhajrd  I.,  ahd  TMeri^  and  3arrj^  at 
other  periods :  Jfut  uaty  some  real  authority  can  be  produced  fbr 
Bobua-  tloxxd's  ,e3;i3tence,  at  some  one  period  or  other,  he  mu^t 
remaia  historicalhjr  a  dream;  or,  if  scmolars  please,  a  myth— 
^  the  kuoter  and  the^deer  a  shade^: '  But,  in  the.meantime,  he  may 
be  just  as  useful  and  renow&ed.'    The  old  giant-killer  of  Greece^ 
cfomn^nly  ^alkd  fietcules,  will  astonish  schoolboys  by  his  la- 
.hours  to  the  end  df  time ;' and  Robin  Hood  wUl  barve  home  and 
ilielCer  in' the  Very  leatt  of  English  sorigani  fancy;  as  4ong  as 
there,  is  pleasure  in 'freshness,  freedom,  tind  advcfnture,'  in  birds 
^nd  ballads,  in  greep  woods,  dnd  the  air  that  blows  over"  the 
^early  mdrijiqg  ofa  pation's  being. 

Art.  VI. — 1.  Tancred,   By  Benjamin  D'Israeli,  M.P.  3. vols. 
Londdn:  1847.  *  ■ 

.?.  Die  ^uimfrage.  Von  Bruno  Bauer.  Braunschweig :  1843. 

TJLTe  wejl  remember  the  pleasure  with  which,  many  years  ago, 
^^  we  read  *  Vivian  Grey,'  and  our  admiration  of  its  wit 
and  faney  was  inereased  by  bearing  that  it  was  the  production  of 
a  very  young  man,  whose  life  had  hitherto  lain  among  books, 
and  who,  though  bearing  a  name  well  known  to  the  tilerajry  world, 
had  haid  little  opportunity  for  that  commerce  with  society  which 
is  the  ordinary  school  of  the  novel-writer.     Among  the  many 
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the  earliest  of  our  Norroan  Records.  Thus  A.  D.  1180,  a  hoard 
of  coiuSy  which  were  sold  for  L.49,  money  of  Anglers,  was  found  in  the 
earth  ia  the  hoase  (m  Urra  in  domo)  of  Mauger  de  Becket,  under  the 
White  Cliff,  (Rot.  Dcacc.  {^Joripan.  i.  cxvii.  and  79  \\  and  in  the  4th 
John,  a  grant  was  made  of  the  lands  which  formerly  belonged  to  William 
Becketat  WelJehoe.'— (Rot.  Norman.  1.  57) 


N 
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originafliU^  €^Q^^  bo^,  t^  jn^^djactioii  ^f  poHtjica^  cbaxacters, 
and  the  pr^minem:^  of  poluical  n^tlyes^  were  noi;  the  least 
giving ^eFBpaageS)  too,  y^ere  tre^t^  wit^  an  unscrupulous  fami- 
^fifty,  sdoaost  b/sw  toprose^  but  redeejpied l;>y  tbesoit of  jexuberaut 
ff^ety  tbat  esjcuses  in  .^Dav^saUon  muoj^  .^luijt  niig)it  otherwise 
be)*eg^t:ded  as  flip^pant  and  raoie.  - 

Ttieyeeirs 'between  *  Vivian  Crey'  w^id^ipaxicxei*  have  uot. been 
^j^t  idly  .by  Mr  D'l^i^li.  lie  has  written-  many  wbiks  of 
f^tiop,  all,  we  b>eUeve,  ^mpeessCpl,  amd  some  of  them  among 
the  Jbest  of  tbeir  l^nfie  ;  s^me  vers.e,  in  which  |fe  has  rather  tried 
tb£^  exercised  his  powers  ;  -and  political  essays  anonymous^  but 
$lck9£iwledgied,  in  wbicJh  the  thing  to  be  s^  was  evidently  much 
less  Valued  than  ^  manner  of  saying  it*  The  *  Adventures  of 
*  Cii^ptain  ^opaniUa '  ;deaori^erto- be' remembered  as  an  admirable 
adaptation  of  GuUlver-to  late' cja;eums^Qce8 ;  and  the  ^  Wondrous 
^  T^le  of  Alro-y' is  a  most  T^aginativB  attempt  to  naturalise  in 
our  lang^uage'^bat  Irhymedat^  assonant  prose  which  has  sagreata 
eharpci  'for  £}astern  ears,  but  which*  widi  i|s  will  ucaxcely  wya. 
mdt-le  admirers  tiian  havebeen  gained  by  t\^  a^fieiiipts  at -English 
hexanKte^s.  Mr  D'lsr^li.bas  s^tso  gradually  risen  to  political 
didtinotion  since  he  entered  Barliameilt  in  J8d7,  and  joined  the 
multifarious  majority  which  placed  jS|r  Robert  Peel  in  power, 
IHehas  himself  stcitedinthe  Houseof  CeovlMns,  that  he  had  little 
sympathy  for  either  of  the  great  political  parties  into,  which  the 
public  men  of  this  country^ave  been  .hilj^erto  divided ;  and  the 
geneiral  indistinctness  of  bis  praf  tical  objects,  and  the  pfominence 
be  has  given  to  thepersonal  characteristics  of  statesmen^  confirm 
tfajs-.^UMlertion.  His  opiniofki^  indeed,  seem  rather  in  process  of 
eicpansion  than  to  be  confined  within  the  Uipits  of  any  political 
|oriiiula;  and  although  our  .observations  on  the  meaning  and  ten- 
dency of  his  writings  may  ^illbstrate  his  notions  of  government  and 
iegisiatioii,  it^snotat  present  within  our  province  to  criticise  his 
positidn  as  a  partisan.  We  estimate  highly  his  oratorical  abilities 
«^tke  more  so,  perhaps,  from  the  rare  exhibition  of  that  art  in  the 
present  age;  but  here  we  have  to  deal  with  thereasoner  rather  than 
the  orator  pand  aitbougb  there  may  be  pas^ges  in  his^  speeches 
whicbare  better  adapted  to  the 'range  of  imaginative  writing 
^n  to  the  preieision  6f  a  practical  legislatuTe,  and  argumentations 
ini  his  uovekr  whieb  arc  intended  to  explain  and  bear  upon  his 
political  life,  we  shall  comment  on  his  theories  as  we  should  on 
those  ^f  one  who  aspires  tf^  be  a  political  philosopher  rather  than 
a  snecessful  gladiator  in  the  parliamentary  arena*  ' 

*Tancred,'  and  the  books  which  preceded  it,  have  , been  so 
generally  read,  as  to  justify  us  in  presuming  that  the  majority  of 
our^eaders^  are  familial  with  their  plots  and  qharacters.  Mr  I>'Is- 
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raeli  indeed  boldly  presupposes  this;  by  introducing  in  suc- 
cessive novels  the  characters  of  those  preceding,  thereby  assum- 
ing that  the  former  have  not  only  been  read,  which  is  likely 
enough,  but  remembered,  which  in  these  writing  days  is  a  bold 
demand.  As  there  is  nothing  complete  in  the  writings  before  uSf 
there  is  no  saying  but  that  these  delineations  may  go  on  till  *  Co« 
Hingsby'  is  an  octogenarian  at  Bath,  and  *  Sybil'  holding  a  salon 
like  that  of  the  Misses  Berry.  But  we  have  a  few  grave  objections 
to  make  to  the  continued  portraitures  of  living  members  of 
society  with  which  these  volumes  abound.  Though  always  exe- 
cuted with  nicety  of  touch,  vivacity  of  expression,  and  keen 
wit,  and  almost  always  with  great  good-nature,  yet  Mr  D' Israeli 
should  know  that  the  immediate  interest  which  these  personalities 
confer  on  his  works  is  dearly  purchased ;   for,  the   moment  a 

character  is  known  to  represent  Lord or  Mr  , 

it  loses  all  power  as  a  work  of  art.  The  *  historical  picture  *  be- 
comes the  *  portrait  of  a  gentleman;'  the  fidelity  of  the  likeness 
is  the  only  object  of  attention,  not  the  moral  fitness,  the 
entireness,  the  beauty,  or  the  grandeur  of  the  character.  The 
great  poet  or  novelist  should  mould  his  men  and  women 
out  of  the  large  masses  of  humanity,  out  of  the  manifold  varieties 
of  strivers  and  losers,  and  actors  and  sufferers ;  and  surely  he  de« 
grades  his  function  when  he  condescends  to  draw  miniatures  of 
individuals  composing  the  least  distinctive  and  frequently  most 
vapid  of  all  classes  of  the  community — namely,  that  which  is  con- 
ventionally called  the  highest.  Nor,  in  truth,  however  familiar  the 
author  may  be  with  the  personages  in  question,  can  they  even 
have  much  value  as  mere  resemblances  ;  for  on  the  one  hand,  if 
he  possesses  that  knowledge  of  their  real  inner  being  which  only 
friendship  or  great  intimacy  can  give,  he  will  be  no.  more  willing 
to  expose  these  penetralia  to  the  rude  light  of  open  day,  than  be 
would  the  profoundest  struggles  of  his  own  heart ;  and  on  the 
other,  if  his  pencil  only  gives  the  shadowy  representation  in 
which  men  of  any  worth  appear  amid  the  circumstances  of  ordi- 
nary life,  no  truth  is  anywise  gained.  There  merely  remains  upon 
paper  a  superficial  portrait  of  what  the  man  appeared  to  super- 
ficial people,  and  the  reality  of  him  rests  unknown  or  misinter- 
preted,  just  as  before.  Shakspeare  may  have  been  his  own  Hamlet, 
and  Goethe  his  own  Eaust ;  as  the  works  of  every  man  of  genius 
in  a  certain  degree  portray  the  mind  that  composes  them ;  but, 
except  in  comedy,  all  characters  must  lose  in  proportion  as  they 
*  can  be  aflSxed  to  an  individual  reality,  even  to  that  of  the  writer 
himself. 

These  novels,  however,  professing  as  they  do  to  enunciate  a 
system  of  political  philosophy,  do  not  rest  their  claims  to  public 
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attention  on  the  mere  skilful  delineation  of  character*  They 
have  all  one  object,  or  rather  they  all  express  an  effort  towards 
an  object,  and  that  no  less  a  one  than  the  revolution  and  re* 
generation  of  modern  society.  All  that  we  are  accustomed  most 
to  admire  and  desiderate,  all  that  we  are  wont  to  rest  upon  as 
most  stable  amid  the  fluctuating  fortunes  of  the  world,  the  pro« 
gress  of  civilisation,  the  development  of  human  intelligence,  the  co- 
ordinate extension  of  power  and  responsibility  among  the  masses 
of  mankind,  the  advance  of  self-reliance  and  self-control — all, 
in  truth,  for  which  not  we  alone,  but  all  other  nations,  have  been 
yearning  and  fighting  and  praying  for  the  last  three  centuries— 
all  that  has  been  done  by  the  Reformation,  by  the  English  and 
French  Revolutions,  by  American  Independence — is  here  pro* 
claimed  an  entire  delusion  and  failure ;  and  we  are  taught  that  we 
can  now  only  hope  to  improve  our  future  by  utterly  renouncing 
our  past. 

There  is  indeed  nothing  very  rare  or  new  in  the  doctrine,  that 
civilisation  is  the  great  corrupter  of  human  nature.  This  was  the 
youthful  crotchet  of  Rousseau's  prize-essay,  and  it  is  the  mature 
theory  of  Mr  Sewell's  Christian  Polities.  It  is  the  common 
ground,  indeed,  of  the  high  Tory  and  the  Sans-culotte — of 
those  who  have  no  faith  in  the  progressive  development  of  man, 
and  of  those  who  aspire  to  no  higher  humanity  than  that  of  the 
instincts,  the  passions,  and  the  uncultivated  affections,  ^^ot, 
indeed,  but  that  the  imagination,  both  of  many  races  and  of  wise 
and  noble  individual  minds,  has  often  formed,  as-  it  were,  a 
reversed  ideal  of  the  future  destiny  of  mankind*— picturing  what 
we  may  again  become,  as  a  Golden  Age  in  which  we  have 
already  been ;  and  representing  what  we  have  yet  to  obtain  as 
something  which  we  have  formerly  lost — an  error  easily  incident 
to  that  nature  which  stands 

<  Oil  a  point  of  time, 
With  an  eternity  on  either  hand.' 

In  Mr  D' Israeli's  application  of  this  notion  to  our  present 
social  and  political  position,  he  has  kept  clear  of  the  sophism 
of  Rousseau,  who  insensibly  transplanted  himself  and  society 
into  a  state  of  nature  with  all  that  cultivation  which  they  could 
only  acquire  by  coming  out  of  that  state  ;  but  he  has  only  done 
so  by  extending  and  exaggerating  the  paradox  ;  and  by  desiring 
to  transplant  man  back  into  an  uncivilised  state,  not  only  with 
respect  to  independence  of  the  desires  of  sense,  but  also  with 
respect  to  moral  effort  and  spiritual  culture. 

In  the  first  book  of  this  series,  a  band  of  youthful  politi- 
cians are  struck  with  sovereign  contempt  for  the  *  mediocrities* 
to  whom  the  present  English  constitution  has  entrusted  the  go- 
vesnment  of  the  country ;  and  are  resolved  not  only  to  subvert 
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thit  inefficient  gystem,  but  tp  si^bsfitut^  the^r  p'^im  gefsAm  for 
jts  weak  and  opnv^Kitiooa}  aiHbority.:  Y^  th^  xuoyel  clp^et  j^t 
at  the  point  when  they  start  do,  their  ^nterprjuse ;  and  the  prac- 
ticability of  dther  portion  of  the.arrapgemeA.t  remaii^  as  fMrob- 
lematioal  as  ever.  In  the  ^QC^ond  worjc^  the  fs^c^^Uar  pvm  iq- 
cident  to  &  crowded  population  are  vividly  depicted,  and  all  aije  Jml 
to  the  aocoiiB)t  of  the  development  of  industry;  while  th$  hea^ 
lines  of  'distinction  between  high  a^  low  in  this  country  ace 
"powerfully  reprobated  and  aoainly  attributed  to  the  <a§^gregation 
of  capital.  .But  the  remedy  wbiph  should  equally  apply  to  a  bosjr 
•manufacturing  Manchester  and  an  inactive  a^iculUiral  Sl^fo- 
bereen,  is  not  disclosed ;  and  no  better  means  of  amalgamatiiig  the 
aUenated  classes  are  difsoov^red,  than  th/e  alliance  of  two|>e£Bons 
< — -who  turn  out  both  to  belong  to  tb^  upper  one. 

The  tale  which  immediately iittraols  our;attentiQi^  presents  us 
with  a  Coningsby  of  loftier  aspirations  and  purer  heart ;  a  youth  of 
the  highest  rank  and  station,  (iRhy  will  Mr  D'IsraeU  :be  so  fond  of 
dukes  ?)  who  astounds  and  terrifii^  his  most  respeetaUeparents  on 
the  very  day  after  he  oomes^  age,  iby^announoing  bis  desire  toigp 
to  the  Holy  Land,  half-pilgrim  and  hatf-prOphet,in  search  of  a  new 
faith  which  ^shall  supersede /Our  exhausted  forms  of  Christianity. 
After  a  volume  fuU  of  /contrasts  between  the  boy's  earnestness 
and  the  frivolity  and  decorum  of  ^tbe  world  around  faim,*  be  arrives 
at  Jerusalem ;  and  the  two  latter  volumes,  to  ^ieh  the  first  is  but 
a  long  preface  which  .iirjur^  the  iuiisitic  effect  of  .the  whole,  ane 
occupied  with  his  adventures  in  the  East.  Here  he  is  taught  to 
reverence  the  Hebrew  race  as  that  which  gave  the  Saviobr  to  <tfae 
world ;  to  look  on  Christendomas  ^  an  intellectual  colony  of  Aiabia^' 
and  in  a  diviuerevelatioa  actually  made  to  him  on  Mount  Sinai,  he 
is  commanded  to  go  forth  to  preach  a  purer  theism  and  the  doctrine 
of  ^  theocratic  equality '  to  mankind.  Instead,  however,  of  in- 
stantly devoting  his  energies  to  this  solemn  mission,  the,  young 
apostle  continues  to  travel  about  Syria,  and  ends  by  proposing 
marriage  to  the  daughter  of  a  great  Hcfbrew  banker. 

It  is  superfluous  to  blame  Mr  D*Israeli  for  not  working 
out  into  the  practical  reality  of  these  days,  a  |)Olitieal  philosophy 
which  is  in  fact  nothing  less  than  an  abandontnent  of  all  principles 
of  individuality,  responsibility,  and«elf-government ;  and  a  return 
to  the  narrowest  principles  of  loyal  dependence,  hero-worship. 


*  There  is  a  cupiqus  coincidence  between  the  sentimental  fine  lady,  who 
faints  over  the  lo^s  of  the  profitable  railway^  and  the  Foedoraof  the  *  t'eau 
de  Chagrin,'  whose  passionate  *  Mon  Dieu  V  turns  out  to  be  applied,  not 
to  the  lover,  who  is  listening  in  an  agony  of  expectation  for  some  token 
of  reciprocal  excitement,  but  to  a  sudden  fall  of  the  five  per  cents. 
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anij  local  patHodsm.  It  is  also  in  vain  to  call  on  him  to  appfy 
to  tie  religions  deficiencies  and  desires  of  the  age  a  theosophy 
which  neutralises  the  last  eighteen  hundred  years  of  the  World, 
tinder  the  colour  of  the  rejection  of  all  'the  increased  dirvel&pmenfs 

*  that  havfe  grown  up  in  the  inci*eased  distance  betireeii  Ood  ttbd 

*  kiian  f  wtich  would  Substitute  a  quietist  adoption  Of  absolute  ei 
pj^iort  impressions  for  the  fruits  of  the  laborious  analysis  of  getfera- 
ti6ris :  ah3  which  enunciates  the  sublime  doctrifi^  ^  ^fraternitV" 

*  under  a  coiiimoii  father,*  in  the  same  breath  With  the  assertion  of 
the  indefeasible  superiority  of  one  race  over  all  mankind,  land 
with  the  complaint  of  the  dissolution  of  modern  society  for  want 
of  some  autocratic  inind  to  guide  it. 

Such  principles,  or  something  like  them,  have  been  the  basis  of 
all  the  fanaticism  and  charlatanism  that  in  their  manifold  expres- 
sions have  arrested  the  advance  of  the  human  mind ;  and  it  would 
be  indeed  difiicult  to  reconcile  San  honest  adherence  to  them  with 
the  clear  intelligence  and  fine  sense  of  huttiour  that  Mr  D'Israeli 
elsewhere  exhibits,  but  for  the  One  idea  which  has  passed  from 
^  Coningsby*  to  *Tancred,'-^hatnely,thfe  ^ssentiall  and  uhalicnabte 
prerogative  of  the  Jewish  race,  to  be  at  once  the  6ioi:al  ruler  and 
the  political  master  of  hurnanity.  Mtl)* Israeli  is  himself  of  Jewish 
origin ;  and  he  has  identified  his  own  natural  powers  and  his  owb 
ambition  with  the  histor^  atid  destinies  of  that  people.    He  has 
done  more ;  he  has  sacrificed  to  his  national  feelings  his  own  good 
sense  and  his  appreciation  of  the  circumstances  of  his  own  age  and 
time.  It  is  indisputably  to  his  honour,  that  while  so  many  persom; 
of  that  blood  have  condescended  to  the  smallest  devices,  such  as 
the  elision  of  vowels,  or  the  transposition  of  consonants,  to  veil  th^ 
characteristic  names  of  their  families^  6t  have  dropped  tbeta  alto- 
gether, out  of  a  false  shame,  te  slidUld,withoat  even  thfe  obligation 
of  the  relfgious  duty, have  frankly  avowed  ihe  fact,  and  repudiated 
the  notion  of  disgrace  in  this  alien  origin.    This  is  not  only  honour- 
able, but,  like  most  other  hold  avowals  of  the  truth,  it  is  wise:  for 
whatever  distinction  Mr  D'Israeli  may  her^eafter  achieve,  this  cir- 
cumstance can  never  be  thrown  in  his  teeth,  and  he  has  taken  at 
least  one  wieapon  of  pfejudice  out  of  the  hands  of  his  opponentis. 
But  when,  not  contented  with  this,  he  turns  round  on  the  country 
of  his  birth  and'politicat  adoptioj,  and  can  see  nothing  in  its  people 
but  a  mass  of  jaded  slaves,  nothing  in  its  intellectual  progresis 
but  a  feverish  delirium,  nothing  in  'its  fepresientative  system  but 
a  *  drollery,*  nothing  in  its  deep  feligious  earnestness  but  a  de^ 
corous  infidelity,  we  lament  the  enthusiasm  we  were  inclined  to 
admire ;  and  distrust  the  fitness  of  sudh  a  man  to  take ^  pro'mineht 
part  in  the  direction  of  the  affairs  of  a  nation  which  he  so  little 
8 teems  and  understands.  Nor  can  we  give  Mr  D*Ismeli  the  bene* 
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fit  6FtK6  doiibt  -^  wifetlier  or  not  he  i>l  deftmg>onitb^Q'430niaAl 
prlnelple^df  umking^  immoderate  ^eoaaiids  %a  iseeyt^^^^(i&'\^B^T 
cohcegsioti ;  for,  it%h'  principles  are  ^^arried  to  their  legitimate 
tesuitSy  the  ftili  potit^csli  emancipation  of  the  Jews,  ^nd  tbdir 
incorporation'  in  the  societies  in  which  they  happen  tO'^well, 
becomes  not  difficult,  but  impossible.  Baron  Rothschild;  amy 
become  member  for  the  City ;  but  Sidoniaj  the  idea^  JeWy  must 
remain  an  alien  till  he  returns  to  Jerusalem.  In  the  last  volume  of 
"'•^Tancred*  thereisa sketch  of  ayoung  Syrian  Hebrew, who, without 
being  ashamed  of  his  race  or  his  religion,  listens  with  a  smile  to 
the  exalted  language,  in  which  the  heroine  asserts  the  splendour 
and  the  superiority  of  their  race,  and  sighs  for  the  restoraticm  x)f 
their  national  glory.  This  we  conceive  to  be  very  much  the 
spirit  in  which  *  Tancj'ed  *  will  be  received  by  the  foremost  He- 
brews of  Europe.  They  will  be  much  interested  in  the  views  and 
reasonings,  and  perhaps  in  secret  not  a  little  proud,  of  their  advo- 
cate ;  but  they  will  avow  that  neither  his  feelings  nor  his  hopes 
are  theirs — that  though  they  do  believe  that,  in  the  cojirse  -of 
events,  God  will  work  out  for  them  a  destiny  worthy  of  their 
original,  and  give  a  palpable  form  to  that  nationality  wiiicb  has 
endured  so  much,  and  which  still  remains  firmly  persistent  under 
so  many  temptations ;  yet  only  desire,  in  the  mean  timey  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  citizens  in  a  free  state,  and  lake  tkeir 
fair  chance  with  other  men. 

The  German  Radical,  Bruno  Bauer,  in  his  ^  Judenfrage,' 
adopts  indeed  without  reservation  all  that  Mr  D'Israeil  aiiserts 
respecting  the  segregation  both  in  past  and  present  times  «f  the 
Jewish  people ;  and  he  deduces  from  it  the  conclusion,  that  such  a 
social  principle  necessarily  excludes  them  from  all  politieal  privi- 
lege, because  it  implies  an  absence  of  all  political  sympathy. 
He  expounds  how  irreconcilable  must  be  this  exclusive  nation- 

ality,  this — 

<  Pride  of  autocthonic  culture, 
Never  mingled  with  the  jargon 
Of  the  Grecian  nor  the  lloman,' — 

with  all  the  advancing  doctrines  of  freedom  and  equality,  the 
free- trade  of  commerce  and  the  free-trade  of  thought,  which 
compose  the  future, of  the  civilised  world  ;  and  he  urges  that  it 
is  a  false  and  spurious  liberality  which  would  admit  a  Jew  wichin 
the  pale  of  a  constitution  which  not  only  his  religion,  but  his 
national  prejudices,  must  teach  him  to  abhor.  He  treats  this 
disqualification  as  something  which  it  is  hardly  possible  tor  the 
individual  to  get  over,  even  by  the  open  profession  of  Christi- 
anity ;  and  it  is  curi6us  to  see  how  the  very  characteristics  wJiich 
Ml' D* Israeli  holds  out  as  deserving  the  reverential  admiration 
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asd  envy  of.  the;  rest  of  mankind,  are  flz/ed  upon  by  tbe  radical 

5bilo8opher  as  const!  tu  ting  tbe  evidence  of  incurable  degradation* 
^be  absolute  submission  to  a  fixed  unplastic  law  appears  to 
Bruno  Bauer  in  itself  to  except  the  Jewish  people  from  that 
historical  development  which  is  the  life  of  humanity ;  and  to  ren* 
dor  them  incapable  of  adapting  themselves  to  the  impulses  and 
interests  of  common  European  life.  He  regards  every  Jew  as 
^  utpote  cadaver/  bound  to  a  dead  form,  and  thus  even  less 
adapted  to  tbe  purposes  of  daily  life  than  the  Jesuit,  who  is  at 
least  obedient  to  a  living  authoxity. 

And  yet  this  is  what  Mr  D'Israeli  represents  as  the  in- 
effable superiority,  of  the  East,  ^  whose  slumber  is  more  vital 
^  than  the  waking  life  of  the  rest  of  the  globe/  while  Europe 
is   described  as  ^  that  quarter  of  the  globe  to  which  God  has 

*  never  spoken ;'  and  he  praises  the  sublime  inexorability  of 
the  law,  which,  though  the  vineyards  of  Israel  have  ceased 
to  exist,  stiil  enjoins  the  children  of  Israel  to  celebrate  the 
vintage*  Again,  the  Jewish  polity  is  the  closest  that  has 
ever  risen  among  nations;  in  its  permanent  legislation,  the 

*  Btranger  within  your  gates  *  was  always  ^  the  stranger ;'  tbe 
line  between  Jew  and  GentUe  was  one  that  no  baptism  could 
pass;  eircumcisiony  called  hy  Spencer  signum  polittcum9  did  not 
make,  it  merely  authenticated,  the  Jew.  This,  says  Bauer,  is 
equally  true  in  Egypt  of  old,  and  in  the  Europe  of  our  own  time : 
oonqueror  or  conquered,  the  Jew  is  ever  apart,  and  all  your 
emancipation  can  never  make  him  otherwise.  And  thus  also 
Sidonia  preaches,  ^  The  decay  of  a  race  is  an  inevitable  necessity, 
^  unless  it  lives  in  deserts,  and  never  mixes  its  blood.'  In  the 
same  spirit  it  is  laid  down  that  the  long  and  wide  dispersion 
of  the  Jewiili  race  has  had  little  effect  m  domesticating  their 
thoughts  in  tbe  different  lands  they  inhabit :  tbey  are  always 
and  every  where  exiles  —  their  Passover  prayer  is  not  to  remain 
and  prosper  where  they  are,  but  to  return  to  Palestine,  and  from 
Jerusalem  to  rule  over  the  world.  This  local  feeling  also  pervades 
the  whole  of  Mr  D' Israeli's  theory. — *  I  know  well,'  says  Tan- 
^red,  ^  though  born  in  a  northern  and  distant  isle,  that  the  Creator 
<  of  the  world  speaks  with  man  only  in   this  land ;  and  that  is 

*  why  lam  here.* — *  Let  men  doubt  of  axioms,'  cries  the  Sheik, 

*  but  of  one  thing  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  God  never  spoke 

*  except  to  an   Arab ;'  and  the  angel  of  the  Vision  exclaims, 

*  The  thoughts  of  all  lands  come  from  a  higher  source  than  men, 

*  but  the  intellect  of  Arabia  comes  from  the  Most  High.' — *  Is  it 

*  to  be  believed,'  writes  Mr  IVIsraeli  himself,  *  that  there  are  no 

*  peculiar  and  eternal  qualities  in  a  land  thus  visited  which  dis- 
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*  tittgxiisl!  it  from  ali  dtteW?  that  Rde«tihefaflikef'Nbnttttii«y 

*  or  YorkiiHrt,  df  even  Atheti*;  t)r 'Rome  ?*         *  *" 

'  Strange  expressions  thfesiS  for  a  citizen  of  tho^  Bt4fllih  1*1^'  df 
^triich  Soiomoh  never  h^ird,  and  which  tb*  Roihah  tfegiirtl^*  4k 
We  may  dd  Nfet«r  Zealand.  The  Ihost  snperstWotis  tenemtA* 
of  Christian  holy  places  has  hever  tentUr^d  to  littlit  th<^  Wvfim 
influence  to  their  circtmference ;  the  meanest  Hadjee  vrill'feH  ydtt 
that  Allah  is  every  where,  as  well  as  in  Arabia  ;*  arid  th*  reK^ft^ 
philo^phet  shrinks  with  disgust  from  the  hotlttn,  ttat  God  hlUI 
selected  some  miserable  miles  oti  the  stirface  of  this  rolM>i^ 
'frtanet,  as  th6  exclusive  iSpace  where  man  can  be  instructed  ift  the 
realities  of  his  being  and  inspired  with  the  feelings  thttt  eitt 
elevate  and  purify  his  nature.  W^  want  no  Gettttaft  reasdnei- 
to  impress  upon  us,  that  men,  wh6  really  believ^  and  aeted  oti 
sihch  a  principle  as  this,  could  only  misinterpret  the  dealings  'of 
God  with  mankind,  artd  are  neater  the  most  monstrous  fctSfcchfcfiai 
than  the  great  truths  of  liberty,  morality,  and  religion. 

But  we  coticeive  that  k  very  short  investigation  erf  the  r^  feett 
of  the  relations  between  the  Jews  and  other  nations  would  establiik 
the  error,  both  of  such  an  advocacy  and  ftuch  an  opposition. 
It  seems  to  us  to  have  been  too  often  assumed  that  theit  dis^- 
petsion  has  the  tharactet  of  an  especial  Divine  judgment,  ^rifh- 
out  regard  to  the  circumstance  of  the  early  emigi^tions  that  s^eafd 
this  enterprising  people  over  the  whole  of  the  then  diiscovtirte^i 
wortd.  The  traces  of  the  Ten  Tribes  have  been  lost  merely  bA 
account  of  the  wideness  and  variety  of  their  dispersion ;  ftw  a^ 
tached  as  the  people  were  to  their  religious  centre,  their  iniVate 
energy  drove  theih  forth  over  East  and  West  quite  ad  much  either 
as  persecution  or  war.  They  appear,  indeed,  to  have  gone  otit 
rather  as  busy  colonists  than  as  querulous  exilei ;  and  no  race; 
of  which  we  know  anything,  ever  fixed  itself  so  easily  feftd 
Urmly  in  strange  countries.  It  left  a  colony  and  a  temple  ht 
Egypt ;  it  occupied  the  Crimea  many  years  before  Christ  Mritlk 
the  Caraites,  who  remain  separate  and  distinctive  to  this  dayv 
and  are  remarkable  for  the  honesty  of  the  men  and  the  beauty  of 
the  women  ;  and  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the  Christian  era,  Jews  Wef^ 

*  Among  the  sayingt  of  <  Rabia,'  a  holy  woman  of  the  second  centurf 
of  the  Hegira,  which  have  been  preserved  by  Arable  deTOtional  writer|| 
is  one  describing  her  feelings  on  arriving  at  Mekkeh — 

*  O  heart  I  weak  follower  of  the  weak, 
That  thou  should'st  traverse  land  and  sea, 
In  this  far  place  that  God  to  seek, 
Who  long  ago  had  come  to  thee !' 

Palm  Leaves,  p.  67. 


tftb*i4Huid  MtaUJshtdiA  ^fia,  S)]iain«  Oatd»  and  tli^  JUmMi 
pnyvine^s—poMessiiigf  Ifipotd,  li«lcling  anilitafjr  and  civil  iiuMtioB^ 
mMti  enjtgpiogf  most  ^ftW  privileges  of  Ronan  .citiaeaahip*  With 
4i>««nkiiii«oii<0£  CktistiaiiUy^  indeed^  a  ds^het  em  foptbem  begaiK 
S^lw^Smsliaa  &kli  so^repiiUjr  absorbed  boththe^mythoiog^e  £mni 
«isd  (the  |)Ulc(80f^fa]c  ideas  of  die  Wesieyti  worlds  ^ile  towards 
%1m  JSmt  k  mmie*  lillle  ev  ne  f  recess,  (hat  it  beeame  ideatiied 
miAt  4heK>td  oeddental  sphit,  wbieh^  iduvlevep  be  its  ethai^gieal 
4NdciB^  fr<H»  the  eattiest  developmeat  of  Qreeian  dvillsiatien  had 
bmbditeedf  in  open  atiimosity  to  the  grsat  stable  iostitotloca  and 
4k^ai|]sed  ^natioihf  cff  the  oriental  world*  By  the  time  of  St 
-/l^gv^i  aa  we  learn  ftom  his  scornful  address,  (he  Jews  had 
faset'thepffivikge  of  joining  in  the  dvU  or  miUtary  serrioe,  and 
were  trm  fot^idden  M  sit  at  the  tables  of  dietlngui^ed  inen-^ 
ImIv  addaihe  Father  significantly,  '  Jews  pay  the  taxes.'  *  The 
0mim  &i  Justinian  compelled  them  to  bring  all  disputed  eases  he^ 
tween  themselves  and  Christians  before  Christian  tribuaaJs^  hm^ 
a  both.  parUe$  agreed,  allowed  disputes  imiong  ^mselves  to  be 
referred  to  Jewish  arbiters*^thus  ahowing  that  they  most 
altttftdy  b^jvehad  a  teeognised  system  of  jui^rudenoe.  Their 
i^gto  of  pr^Mnty  being  no  longer  secure,  we  find  them  driven  to 
tittdt  a^  eommwoe;  and  most  sneceisfuUy  active  were  tJiey 
ioHbese/oeettpatiens.  Marseille^,  aeeording  to  Gregory  of  Tours^ 
flie^^ed  the  epithet  of  *  the  Hebrew/  and  Narbonne,  Lyons^ 
and  Tooiottse,  were  full  of  Jewish  mer (jittts.  The  whole 
laade  of  the  Levant  fell  into  their  hands,  and  their  eastern 
hfihiU  permitted  them  the  traflk  in  slaves,  which,  even  in  those 
da^  li^gan  to  be  repugnant  to  Christian  feelings.  The  weakh 
atkd  importanee  they  Ihns  aequired^  were  no  doubt  the  cause  of 
tkeit  persecution  and  attempted  expulsion  by  Clotaire  II.  io  €15^ 
and  by  Dagobert  IL  silteen  years  after^  The  practical  ability 
0f  the  Jews  found  them  favour  In  the  eyes  of  several  of  the 
inkrs,  th<&agh  it  excited  the  jeakmisy  of  the  Gfanrch ;  and  thus 
we  find  -Charlemagne  according  them  commercial  privileges,  and 
tLomis^le-DeboiHiaire  permitting  them  to  hold  real  property  and 
4ie>  ii v<$'feeely  according  to  their  law  $  and  even  extending  his  care 
of  their  feelings  to  the  extent  of  forbidding  markets  to  be  held 
on  Saturday,  in  districts  in  which  they  happened  to  be  numerous. 
But  the  Church,  which  then,  as  a  successful  and  powerful  church 
inast  always  do,  represented  the  popular  feeling,  rose  against  this 
toleration :  councils  were  summoned  to  pronounce  edicts  of  ex- 
action andpersecution,  and  tumults  were  aroused  to  confirm  them. 
Kor  was  there  any  peace  for  the  Jew  in  the  new  form  into  which 

**  Augustini  Epist.  \v23. 
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lAvdj^waa  fofbiddea^to  be»  whutevier  m\^i  h^im  ^^e^kh^mii 
ll«  could  QQt  &kly  h^  becauM  heJiftd  oio^bold  o{i:.ib».M>llr  iWm 
h^  th^dim^TQly  9.  atfaDg^r,  an  aubaiti  9  TIais  questMa  ««ftiii»e4 
egtmid^mble  importance  when  the.  royal  power  i^laimed  tfee.preSt 
9f  :tbe  fi^roi^  <f€ZK6atn«5  ma9much  as  it  involved  tbe*pcdal  wbethoff 
it  wasiby  th^.king  or  by  the  seigneur  that  the  Jew  was  ^(aiUabk 
^4^  mird!  This  difficulty  was  practically  resolved  by  both  f^fr 
Iwg.  as  mud^  as  they  could  out  of  him;  although  the  foriofd 
right  generally  was  taken  to  rest  with  the  king,  and  in  .Gjeiglf»i4 
tJbe  common  law  left  no  doubt  upon  the  subject.  Henty  }^ 
(by  a  singular  inversion  of  the  modern  process^) assigned  a^ddc^ 
livered  to  his  brother,  Eichard  Earl  of  Cornwall)  all  jthie  JewftAS 
JBi^land,  as  security  for  a  debt;  and  in  the  base  debate  of  17M 
we  find  John  Duke  of  Bedford  (I)  objecting  to  a  proposed  ioI^mm^ 
on  the  plea  that  it  would  interfere  with  the  principle  of  the  ocHPM 
if^n  law^  which  rendered  the  Jews  the  property  of  the  Ksuig»  In 
the  old  .time,  however,  the  English  Jews  probably  gwied  aon^ 
protection  from  this  understanding.  .  <  .ii 

I .  In  the  eleventh  century  the  persecution  becamamore  systeioa^ 
and  by  the  beginning  of  the  jsixteenth,  western  Europe  was  nearly 
emptied  of  its  Jewish  population.  We  have  read  that  not  twehd 
j^ws  Wj^re  Jeft  in  England.  Wherever  they  reffiwned,;|k^ 
were  segregated  from  the  rest  of  mankind  by  ^enforcctd  t(M9^ite 
parities  of  costume,  and  in  the  south  confined  to  .y^e^^ia.itbfl 
ciMf^«  In  the  Iherjan  peninsula,  where  a  cowimon  tiiei«»iii4 
assoeia^ed  thfeim  with  the  power  and  with  the  e^puJlAipQ  qftkil 
Moors,  :they  h^d  so  £ju:  mixed  with  the  Spanish  people^,as,taftr 
cording,  to  Le  Maistre,  to  have  tainted  their  (character.  af|4  thfif 
blood;  9Jid  to  have  rendered  the  austerity  of  the  loquisitioiirn^st 
i^ary  to  save  the  very  nationality  of  Spain;  while  in  PortugaJA  eiP^ 
religious  fanaticism  did  not  prevent  them  from  attaining  lefCC^fri 
tain  social  credit,  which  insured  them,  when  at  last  expelledi  i)9i 
comparatively  favourable  |[:eceptiQn  in  other  ooupttries.  .Thus 
the  Portuguese  Jews  who  settled  in  the  south  of  Franoey  fM^\f^ 
prjvilegeil  denied,  even  to  their  brethren,  wbc^  in  .  Als#Qf» 'f^^ 
Lorri^ipe,  were  the  subject  of  special  li^i^tioni  .9^  many  PaT*^ 
tug^^e  names  of  Jewish  blood,,  belonging  to  men^  wb^i;!^ 
£efoge  in  England  from  theAutos  da  FoAud  from  the  living grav^ 
of  the  Inquisition,  are  still  recognisable  among  us  in  the  most 
diverse  ranks  of  society,  from  the  peerage  to  Monmouth  Street-* 

*  The  dittlrtction  of  *Christwnos  Nov^/ and  •Ch^imDOS  V«lhW 
wfl^'tfbdliitoMt  Sit^ Ponogil  in  1773,  ^7^  ah  edl€«  wbich  ^ftaHckM  "t^mt 
<the  U«4d>o#  the  Hebrews  is  the  Mood  of  env  afesH^As,.  oordemsy'^^ 

preRbyter9,  and  onr  bishops/ 


>  ^i  A       .* ' 
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GNi^f(«fMMttti€iiJy  #bk^hiwide}y>diff\]«edtfa^8«iidy,MdtIte  abuser 
d^fhe  J^vi^  rebords,^roug4i  Obrhtiail  Buvope^  did  not  prddiiee 
mj/  notable*  <^hAiigeitt  t^  feeling  towards  the  Jeivft.  The  Efiglmh 
l^iflitm  «%fal;  ba're  been  expected  to  look  with  ditBiai«b^d'koi>* 
1^  on  tkbde,  "^hlofie  reKgious  pas^ons,  and  even  whose  ceremonfaA 
l^ii^toeetf^  Ibey' so doaely  imitated:  but  Cromwell  seems  tohavo 
b<^^  'n^ekriy  alone  in  his  statesmanlike  toleration.     Sir  Paul 
S^abt  hai  recorded  the  conference  in  the  long  gallery  at  White- 
batl'Wben^he  oonsotted  the  <men  of  God'  as  to  whether  the  Jews 
from-  Holland  should  be  permitted  to  build  a  synagogue  in  Lon^ 
don,  4Ad  «dds — *  I  never  heard  a  man  speak  so  well  in  my  life.'  H4 
nked  the  clergy  where  the  Jews  had  a  better  chance  of  being 
donv^erted  than  in  England?  and  the  merchants  whether  they  were 
Realty  afraid  that  l^is  mean  and  despised  people  should  triumph 
oiBOF  them-?    '  What  was  really  done  for  them  is  doublful ;  Crom* 
\<^1  apparently  gave  them  some  indulgence,  and  is  said  to  have 
f^^eived  L.60,000  for  it ;  but  Young,  in  his  *  Anglia  Judaica,^ 
is^  of  opinion   that   they  failed  at  that  time,   and  established 
themselves  in  England  only  in  the  following  reign.*     Undec 
Queen*  Anne   the   Jews  offered    Lord  Oodolphin   L.50G^000 
tQd  be^«dlowed  to  purchase  the  town  of  Brentford,  with  full  license 
&t  trade;  but  when  Lord  Molesworth  pressed  him  to  accede 
tt^^he  proposal,  he  refi^sed,  on  the  ground  that  he  could  not  so 
afiVottt  the  clergy  and  the  mercantile  interest.     In  Germany,  ihii 
ftrihnosity  has  only  been  softened  by  the  inevitable  habits  of 
^ii«41i€ation ;  and  the  efforts  of  Lessing,  Mendelssohn,  and  Dohm,- 
hKte  bul?  now  begun  to  bear  fruit.    One  of  the  first  improvements 
pr^po^ed  to  he  effected  by  the  new  representative  government  of 
Prussia^'  is  the  extension  to  the  Jews  of  a  portion  of  the  privi>« 
leges  of  citizenship;  while  in  Italy,  the  new  Pontiff,  on  whose 
#i^  aild<  practical  reforms  the  attention  of  Europe  is  now  fixed, 
fafts  announced'  his  intention  of  abolishing  the  ^  Ghetto,'  and  of 
^a^itting  the  Jews  to  all  municipal  rights. 
^-•Through  the  whole  of  this  mournful  history,  forming,  as  it 
^esi^  bk(^  and  bloody  episode  in  the  annals  of  every  European 
A^ou,  «nd  this  worst  in  those  of  the  most  free,  this  fact  stands 
clearly  prbminent^-- that  the  exclusion,  the  separation,*  and  the 
^d6^atii6n,h&ve^not  beenon  the  side  of  the  Jews  themselves.  Wh^« 
€V6t  thi^  <;ha&ce  has   belen  given  them,  their  nationality  has 

*^The  story  of  the  project  to  make  Ireland  a  new  Palestine  is  un- 
coirtein-^ss  lia  Ibe  mi$8ion  of  the  Jews  to  determine  whether  or  not 
€ki<»n9Ciettswa»4h0M988iah«<  The^irish  settlement  was  a  favoufitetietnqy 
<rf;liareii^oo'^ ;  4iitt  f^obfddy  more  oat  of  disU^  of  (he  Irlirb  iJimm  loVe 
f(>r  the  Jews,  >    •    i  i        ^  i . ;        \ 
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never  opposed  to  die  instStutiomi  and  haU^  of  the  dtMieed*  ^pvtyriS 
any  thing  of  that  unmallea^ie  nature  which  charao<^ide9  th& 
other  oriental  race,  so  loag  aUo  -wandensrg  over  Euro{)e^  ftnd 
known  as  B3mi  or  Zingari.  In  all  countries  the  Jews  have  advanced 
tKe  arts  of  peace;  and  aifronted  the  national  vanities  <mly  by  tbd 
success  of  their  undertakings*  Their  persevering  labotrr,  wh€^ 
converted  into  money,  has  given  ^them  a  superiority  whi($h  h!M 
at  once  aroused  the  envy  and  the  cupidity  of  the  natives,  so  that 
their  sufferings  have  been  in  proportion  to  their  social  excellenoe. 
It  is  impossible  to  say  how  much  the  active  habits  6t 
E}nglish  trade  owe  to  the  ezamplo  and  competition  of  thit 
people,  since  they  have  been  allowed  to  settle  freely  among  usr. 
Nor  does  there  seem  to  be  any  just  historical  g^round  for  the 
supposition,  that  the  Jew  will  ndt  attach  himself  by  acquisition  of 
real  property  to  the  country  in  which  he  is  s^tled.  It  was  not 
the  Jew  that  refused  to  hold  land,  foot  it  wias  the  state  whieh 
forbade  him,  andthence  drove  faiip'  energy  Into  other  channeha 
In  the  same  way,  it  wAs  not  the  Jews  %haX  declined  to  joon^efe 
in  tho  higher  branches  of  commerce,  but  the  jeatomy  of'  iM4 
Christians  which  forced  them  to  content  themselves  with^retsdl 
trades  and  monetary  profits ;  even  in  tolerant  Venice,  BhylocU 
could  not  have  been  its  Merchant,  • 

The  only  public  opportunity  in  recent  times  which  we  know  td 
have  been  given  to  the  Jews  formally  to  promulgate  their  op(yiioh§ 
as  to'their  duties  and  relations  with  other  men,  was  the  declaratiofi 
of  the  Jewish  Deputies  in  Paris,  in  1306,  followed  by  the  dectsiond 
of  the  Grand  Sanhedrim  in  I807«  There  all  the  chief  points  of  die^ 
^repancy  between  themselves  and  the  western  nations  were  fUUy 
discussed)  and  authoritative  decisions  arrived  at.  In  marriage,  and 
other  family  relations,  they  agreed  to  conform  t0  thetAistoms  of  the 
several  countries  in  which  they  were  placed,  with  th6  ei(4$eptio4i 
of  some  restrictions  on  uiixed  marr!age»-*-a  difficulty  not  yet  quite 
cleared  up  between  di^rent  Christian  bodies.  Absolute  obe^ 
dience  to  the  laws,  fraternity  with  their  fellow^citie^ns  as  fellow- 
creatures  of  the  same  Ood,  readiness  to  submit  to  aH  the  ne<;esM 
sary  regulations  of  civil  and  military  service,  useful  occupation  in 
all  honest  labour,  and  lastly,  the  duty  of  lending  pecuniary  assist^ 
ance  to  all  other  men  on  the  same  moderate  terms  which  thdr  law 
requites  them  to  impose  on  their  coreligionists-^all  these  points 
were  declared  to  be  the  recognised  religious  and  moral  obliga- 
tions of  the  Jews  in  France ;  and  we  beUeve  that  generally  they 
have  been  faithfully  adhered  to,  up  to  the  present  day.  A  sin-r 
jpxUa  tribute  to  the  worth  of  the  Jews  as  eitizens,  was  paid  in 
January  1627  at  Nismes,  by  the  public  testimony  of  the  Court 
of  Justice,  in  that  only  portion  of  France  in  which -they  had 
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lM4?iffaK.^9Xkc»  of  moral  4n4. ppl^cf^  jfl^povftments  for  aoiqe 

«.ti^  C^mt  for  ^th^  ^  roiwj^m^^niMir  gr  crim^  (-P^/^  o«  (7nwc ;) 
Swd  JiWt »«  tO:tiJ^^  £^ui^ti9^  qf  i^ury,  »o  fr^|y  brojjgl^t  ag«)inst. 
\  .^l^^W,  W^y  t Wk  Jews  wpire  pygg^ut^d  fpr  ^his  affenqe  m.  t Jjq 
^  i^^e  Qj^  t|iQ  9QUth  of  Fr^npe,  aod  thosp  upo^k  ^\igH  g^xou^^s;. 
*i  whiles «.  <;bQus^  y^^Dcl^mep  had  beep  pited  ^nd  pun^stved  ^s. 

*  wvuftf a,'  Thi*  was  tbe  u^tuf al  fruit  of  \h^  comparaUv^  cpn^. 
4d#p<^  that  W  be?;n  pla^^d  ip  th^  banUh^d  Hebnew*  pf  PortU:*, 
gal ;  and  the  criminal  tables  in  this  pountry  ^how  a  smaller  prcH 

pai^oa  o{  J^wa  h^omebt  ^o  justice  than  of  i^gio^t  Cbristiap  deno* 

ioioatii^nir 

Th^  repf»d  pf  the  Jewish  N^twaliaatioa  4<?t  by  th^e  pelhamSfc 
in  J.754j  ttifi  year  ^it^x  it*  enactpfi^iit,  ia  onr?  of  the  napst  paipful 
|ie^4dmt9  iaour  cw^titutiooal  bi^ory^  It  had  been  p^i^d  by  coi)-* 

9i4o«ahlQ  p^joritifls  in  both  Hpua^^and  with  tb^fuu  agguienicence 

^  thf)  biftbgpi ;  and  it  waa  abipgat^d  nnd^  the  v^o^%  ahawelesa 
avQwaU.  of  pppuW  ppwpuUioft,  In  v^Ja  Lord  T^wff'^  P^^Q- 
imMiped  th^.  (jlampur  tp  b^  *  dimffectiptt  pl^rtbed  wit^i  ^upet»ti-r 

^  tion,'  and  declared  that  the  persecution  of  the  Jews  jD;iu$t  lead 
to  that  of  the  UisaQf^t^rs.  Mr  Pelham  s^d  hp  voted  for  it,  be- 
cause unreasoning  religious  excitement  might  lead  to  son^e  ^  fatal 
event  r  (such  as  his  owq  retirement,)  and  that  the  *  poor  people,* 
having  been  misled  into  riots,  deserved  our  copipassion ;  apd  Mr 
Pitt  hiipself,  in  a  later  debate,  when  the  tide  of  persecution  was 
pheck^d  at  last,  spok^  of  the  clamour  that  produced  the  repeal 
as  *  a  little  election  art  which  has  been  judiciously  humoured.* 
The  old  hostility  of  the  compion  la\7  towards  the  Jews  was  carried 
into  the  argument  which  was  maintained  for  eighteen  days  before 
jLord  Eldon,  as  late  as  1818,  in  the  case  of  the  Bedford  Charity. 
Indeed|  much  mpre  than  that  hostility,  if  we  can  suppose  that 
any  countenance  was  intended  to  b^  given  on  that  occasion  to 
tb^'^vage  language  of  Sir  Edward  Coke,  who  could  seldom^ 
mal^e  mention  of  the  Jews,  but  as  if  he  were  attprney-gener^l 
jprp^cutipg  for  the  murder  of  Christ.  With  him  Jews  are  mfidels, 
'  and  all  infidels  are  perpetui  inimici  |for  the  law  presumes  not 
^  th^t  ^hey  will  be  converted,  that  being  potentia  remota^)  and 

*  between  them,  as  with  the  devil,  whose  subjects  they  be,  and 

*  the  Christian,  there  i^  perpetual  hostility,  and  can  be  po  peace/ 
Let  u^  however,  hope  that  these  spatters  will  ere  long  be  purely 
historical;  apd  that  we  shall  shortly  hail  the  day  that  abolishes  the 
la^t  ^ign  of  political  disparity  between  the  Jewish  inhabitants  pf 
this  country  and  their  fellow-citizens.  We  feel  assured  that  a 
short  experience  will  convince  the  good  sens^  of  this.  i^tioA  of  the 
ma^fiY  pf  aU  ^gun^eDt$  of  exclusion  and  separs^tion  founded 
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00  religioug  and  natiooai  pre^dices  on  one  side,  and  •eifr  aii 
extravagant  national  pride  on  the  other.  It  is  a  good«ign^'liiat 
the  perseqution  of  the  Jews,  even  in  Russia,  is  taking  thecfaarae* 
tet  of  amalgamation  rather  than  of  distinction ;  and  that  the 
violence  of  that  unscrupulous  government  is  now  exerciscd'to 
assimilate  the  Jews  in  costume  and  political  duties  to  the  rest  of 
the  population ;  while  the  journals  have  mentioned  that  the  Jewi 
of  Offenbach  and  Konigsberg  have  decided,  by  a  large  majoritjr, 
to'  transfer  their  Sabbath  to  the  first  day  of  the  week,  to  faciHtite 
their  communications  with  Christians. 

Mr  D' Israeli  beautifully  expresses  the  deep  obligations  uflder 
which  the  daily  spiritual  life  of  the  English  people  lies  to 
Jewish  writers  and  Jewish  history;  but  he  should  obs^ve 
that  our  interest  and  sympathy  are  nearly  confined  to  such 
portions  of  the  history  and  writings  of  the  Jews  as  are  not'rf 
Jewish  but  of  universal  application.  .  The  lawgivers,  heroes, 
and  rulers  of  Israel,  are  dear  to  the  imagination  of  the  English 
people,  not  as  the  chiefs  of  a  single  exclusive  race,  but  as  the 
fathers  and  guides  of  our  common  humanity.  The  law  of  M«tt«^ 
Sinai  is  not  felt  as 

<  Tradidit  arcane  quodcunqne  volumine  iHfo^^^ ; ' 

but  as  the  enunciation  to  all  mankind  of  the  foundations  bf  their 
moral  and  social  being ;  and  the  regal  individuality  of  David 
and  the  other  Psalmists  of  his  age,  are  lost  in  those  earnest  out- 
pourings of  the  general  human  heart,  so  entirely  without  pa- 
rallel in  the  whole  range  of  Eastern  poetry.  The  wisdom  of 
Solomon  is  not  with  us,  as  with  the  East,  exhibited  in  the  feats 
of  a  great  Hebrew  magician,  but  in  the  expression  of  a  great  prac- 
tical intelligence — the  *  common  sense'  of  the  old  world;  aiid 
the  attempt  of  Mr  D'Israeli  to  give  the  characteristic  of  a  nar- 
row nationality  to  the  Being  who  enclosed  all  mankind  in  his 
outstretched  arms  on  the  Cross,  has  something  about  it  more 
J)ainful  than  a  mere  paradox.  Yet  we  are  most  a-  illing  to  allow, 
that  in  the  high  appreciation  of  the  value  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment by  the  English  people,  there  is  a  good  foundation  for' a 
hotter  moral  relation  between  themselves  and  their  Jewish  breth- 
ren, when  the  last  political  stigma  shall  have  been  once  removed. 
James  I.  said,  on  the  publication  of  Sir  Henry  Finch's  *  Calling 
*  of  the  Jews,'  that  he  was  '  so  auld  that  he  could  not  tell  how  to 
do  his  homage  at  Jerusalem  ;'  and  now  the  intellectual  world  is 
indeed  too  old  to  do  so  at  Mr  D'Israeli's  bidding ;  but  we  can 
do  what  James  never  thought  of  doing — we  can  obliterate  the 
political  distinction  between  Jew  and  Gentile,  and  raise  the 
one  without  humiliating  the  other. 

We  ^sh  that  our  space  allowed  us  to  balancfe  the  censtire  we 
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Jiave<4^ett<coBipelle€l  to  ezpreBS^  by  soitee  examples  of  ibe  great 
literary  merit  of  ^  Tancred/  It  is  fttU  pt  d^mngeffio^itf 
fityie  aiifl  fine  delineaiieiis,  when  living  cbaftcters  are  .ao  longer 
4he  Bubjettts.  The  descriptions  of  Orieatal  life -ere  only  to  be 
ccNttpared  with  those  of  Anastasius  or  Eoihen,  Fakredeen^a 
^rt'of  prurient  graft  of  eastern  subdety  on  wedtem  poUlicBf  is 
qmte  original^  and  very  amuung.  There  is  occasionally  too 
much. of  that  sharp  contrast  which  sniprises  ratbet  than  pleases; 
for  we  do  not  feel  Jerusalem  more  r^  bf  its  oompariacm  with 
Wapping — we  do  not  understand  better  die  antiquity  of  Da*> 
mascus  by  being  reminded  of  tbe  newness  of  Birkenhead.  But 
this,  with  other  defects,  arises  from  Mr  D'Israeli's  desire  to  ae- 
commodate  himself  to  all  readers — to  be  oomprebeBdied  in  his 
deepest  sentiments  by  every  body  who  can  enjoy  bis.  clever 
eketches*— a  practice  which  generally  suceeeds  no  betteir  tha» 
Aat  of  the  orator  who  talks  down  to  the  level  of  his  audienoe, 
smd  of  which  Mr  D*  Israeli,  in  his  ^^eecbes,  is  rarely  guilty. 

A  considerable  part  of  the  third  volume  is  taken  up  with  an 
ttpisede  of  the  visit  of  Tanored  to  a  peopk  dwelling  in  a  remote 
and  mountainous  part  of  Syria,  who  are  governed  by  a  Queen  of 
wonderful  beauty  and  wisdom,  and  retain  the  old  worship  of 
.the  deities  of  Olympus.  Tancred  is  conducted  into  a  temple 
.where  those  forms— 

^  Not  yet  dead. 
But  in  old  marbles  ever  beautiful/ 

stand  before  him  and  are  still  adored.  We  would  not  wish  to  be 
over-critical  of  incidents  like  these,  which  mayfairly  be  intended 
to  have  more  of  a  poetical  than  an  historical  character ;  but  the 
whole  subject  of  the  religions  of  Syria  is  so  interesting  and  im- 
portant, that  we  would  not  have  the  readers  of  Tancred  rely  on 
the  accuracy  even  of  the  foundation  of  this  story  of  the  ^  Ansary.' 
Tbe  Anzairies  (or  Nassarians)  are  really  a  very  different  people 
from  anything  here  represented.  Their  religious  peculiarities 
date  only  from  the  year  890,  and  are  remarkable  from  their  mix- 
ture, not  of  Paganism,  but  of  Christianity  with  tbe  Shiite  section 
of  Mabommedanism.  Their  prophet  was  a  native  of  Nasr,  a  village 
in  Koufa,  who  declared  that  he  had  seen  ^  Christ,  who  is  tne 
•  Kelimet  Allah  (Word  of  God),'  but  whom  he  made  out  also 
to  be  related  to  Mahommed ;  he  called  himself  '  the  Spirit,  and 
<  John  the  son  of  Zachariah,'  and  preached  that  men  in  prayer 
fibbuld  turn  their  faces  towards  Khads  (Jerusalem),  should  fast 
only  twice  aryear  and  keep  the  Christian  festival  of  Easter.  He 
selected  twelve  disciples  from  among  the  most  iutelligent  of  his 
countrymen  to  propagate  his  doctrine,  and  after  aome  persecu* 
tion  he  sought  an  asylum  in  the  wild  country  above  Latachia, 
where  his  followers  still  exist.     One  of  his  tenets  was,  that 
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HHSfiein»  the  twel£tk ,  liMuni  I^d  Wu  tsik(^n  «{)  4;f|..)^im»i 

vi^  establUb  an  uQivfiraal  religiooj.  MUte  {i«  134^,  n  m«A  Um 
Kottfa  a]kiiQUQQ$d  totbe  Mabommedans  oC  Irak  (BabyJl^foia)  thit 
he, was  this  Measiaht  and  wa%i&  cQ»geqtt^iH$9,  j^rft^t^d  4ad  (mr 
dbpaned  tp  de«th ;  but  the  oKtr^me  SdntanQe  ^an  iMimaiUtisd  ^t 
CoDatantiaople* 

<  Th^  only  fiaet  which  w«  koaw  to  b^ar  aqy  ):^hltioq  to  Mr 
D' Israeli's  ^fitioiH  consists  in  the  obaecvancQ  pf  litas,  that  iQftJ 
well  have  belonged  to  the  ancient  worship  of  the  Syuan  Ve«^ 
among. a  poction  of  those  singular  tribes  who  were  established  k 
Syrk  before  l^e  S^aoen  conquest,  and  who/olaim  to  be  theJifidAi 
descendants  of  Ishmael,  the  son  of  Abraham.  They  QU^^miij 
practise  Mahommedaniflm,  and  make  a  de^p  myatery  of  tim9 
traditional  •  oeneiaoniesy  in  which  the  idolatrk^  oi  B^al  wi 
tAstarte  ane  still  preserved;  and  although  it  is  frequently A^ 
serted  th^(  they  retain  the  ancient  images*  none  ha^^  bf^en  9e^ 
4a  fl>und;in  their  houses  by  their  enemies  and  intaderi*  Ovhg 
to  &eir  belief  in  the  metempsychosb^  they  avoid  the  d^trvotilN^ 
-of  the  smallest  animalsy  and  thus  their  persops  aad  hahilatioQ^ 
«wfi^Tm  with  vernuu ;  and  a  large  branch  M  theni)  who  inhabit 
I^bail'Sandjar,  not  hx  from  Nineveb,  are.  edled  ^  Yejiedies/ 
from  their  doctrine  of  antagonist  principles  <^  Good  and. Dfii» 
and  from  the  practical  (^onolnsfon  which  they  draw,  that  the 
Evil  one  is  to  be  sedulously  propitiated,  while  the  other  may 
he  safely  neglected*  from  hts  inability  to  do  them  $ny  harm^  V 
McD' Israeli  had  inferred  a  connexion  between  any  of  tbe  Syrian 
religion^  and  the  mysticisms  of  Persia  and  India,  he  would  hav^ 
been  much  nearer  the  truth  than  in  inventing  them  with  the 
forms  of  Grecian  art  and  thought  The  translation  pf  thpGr^^ 
philosophers  by  the  enlightened  khalif  £1  Mdmoun  only  added 
some  new  subtleties  and  fancies  to  the  aceumulat^d  store  of  East- 
ern notions  smd  traditions  ;  and  neither  then,  nor  n^w,  nor  at  any 
time  was,  or  is,  the  Oriental  mind  capable  of  those  ^ithetic  fit" 
oeptions,  out  of  which  the  finer  Hellenic  organisation  produced 
its  immortal  mythology. 

One  word  in  conclusion,  in  vindioalion  of  this  our  own  agfity 
which  Mr  D'  Israeli  so  ddights  to  depreciate  and  contemn*  Thxke^ 
oroflener,  he  asks,  whence  and  whither  is  the  ^  progress'  of  which 
W0  boast  ?  And  bis  rhetoric  of  course  flows  on  contentedly  nn^ 
answered.  Yet  this  is  surely  no  hard  question  to  encounter* 
Mr  D^Israeli  has  fixed  his  imagination  and  his  affeeti<>Of  on  ^ 
state  of  things  which  he  believes  to  have  existed  of  old,  and  U^ 
which  some  rare  men  acted  as  Prophets  and  Heroes,  po39e9»i9|> 
more  immediate  oommonication  with  Divine  powers  dian  thereat 
of  mankind,  and  hdding  the  wiUs  of  other  men  in  suhndssi^H^  ^f 
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t^eveBt^  or  fean  Now  what  we  mean  by  ^  prog^edw  *  is  6bnp)y 
ibfe  gradiifil  ejctention  to  a  larger  attmber  of  the  human  taee  ^ 
tkPBe  e^peelleaQieS)  those  eapabiUties,  those  re^poQBibiUties,  vhioh 
1^  D' Israeli  admires  and  deplores  when  limited  to  the  few.  We 
(layenow  ledrnt  that  the  master  of  slaves  must  himself  be  a  slaye, 
and  theit  be  who  rules  by  will  alone  ean  never  himself  be  freev 
Qur  ^  preigress '  is  the  extension  of  faeroio  yirtues  beyond  the 
^eted  men  who  make  history,  to  the  humUe  multStndes  for  whom 
Kistilry  is  made;  our  ^ progress^  is  a  more  generous  and  eon* 
sm^ntious  oultiyatiou  or  the  intetleetual  gifts  w]»efa  raised  seleot 
individuals  into  the  estimation  of  prophets  and  sages,  and  the 
di^asiob  of  them  ttver  a  far  'wider  fiekl  of  hnmanity  than  those 
javojarites  of  former  ages  ever  ooneeived  or  thought  of;  oor 
f  porogress  *  is  the  slow  but  certain  substitution  of  a  sense  of 
ifidividual  respoiwihilityi  of  individual  duties^  and  individual 
righls^  iq  the  plaee  of  &eli«gs  of  physical  and  moratdependeno^ 
911  one  sidei  a.nd  of  physkml  and  moial  authority  on  the  other-^ 
ar  progress^  i£  not  towardb  a  system  of  ^  theoeratio  equality>'  at 
ksasl  towards  a  reoognition  of  the  worth  of  man  as  Man,  and  ^f 
tifekit  uaiversat  doty  of  mutual  selftsaenfiee  and  wofld*embracing 
charity  which  may  lead  oil  the  human  race  to  destinies,  of  whose 
M^eUenice  we  can  now  have  no  clearer  pereeptioa  than  of  the 
m^ure  and  tike  pujppoaes  of  the  moat  distant  stars. 


•  ft 


Art.  VIL— l.Z)te  Staatsmmmer Preusseus,  Stemund Hardetiberg. 
— {Prussian  Statesmen^  Stein  and  Hardenberg.)  Leipsic:  1849. 
2.   Uber  die  Aorarische  Gesetzgebung  in  Preusaen,     Von  K.  L. 

H^niNft. — \On  the  Agrarian  Legislation  of  Prussia.)     By  K. 

L.  Hi:hin<^.     Berlin  t  1887. 
8.  Oesetz  Sammlung  J^  dit  KSniglich-Preussische  Staaten. — 

{Ootkcied  Edicts  of  Prussia.)     Berlin. 

rjpf HE  navies  of  Tiberius  and  Caius.  Gracchusj  are  not  nfiore 
.  -■•  inaigsolubly  linked  together,  pr  more  intimately  associar 
ted  with  all  tHat  is  perilous  m  the  history  of  agrarian  reforms> 
than  ^re  those  of  tli^  mqdern  Prussian  statesmen,  Stein  and 
Hardenoerg.  And  as  the  projects  of  the  former  resulted  in  the 
erection  of  the  Roman  monarchy  on  the  rubs  of  an  effete  re- 
public,*' so  the  measures  of  the  latter  may  be  said  to  have  created 
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.  ^  (The  Gracchi  psHod.)— ^*  Tha  oharactsrs  and  eveots  and  theb*  fin«i 
>«9Ue»  in  eatablifihiog  moaarehjr  as  the  gov^ernisent  of  the  civilised 
:irprld,  may  pofsdybly  have  exercised  soma  influence  on  the  fate  of  Europe^ 
whjofa  we  feel  e?sii  at  this  day.'^^Arnold's  Moman  CommoTiweaUh, 
p.  59,  vol.  i. 


rii6  kingcfom  ^6{  Prtisda  an^W  iout  orthe  "tfreck  of  ieirfdo^^lifl 
feudality.  But,  we  have  no  wish  to  push  the  parkitel^tif  libe 
fength  t6  which  the  revelations  of  re6eni  historiafnd  migM  ih^te 
us.*  W(^  cannot,  however,  forbear  retnarkingf  upon  it*tis  ia' ffi^ 
fi^lar  coitfcidence,  that  it  should  have  been  reserved  {6t  ^ikhw^ 
himlself  a  colleague  of  the  modern  reformers,  to  be  lh6*  M^ 
to  vindicate  the  memory  of  the  illustrious  Roman  brothers  frdfa 
the  undeserved   obloquy  of  twenty  centuries; — and  that,  lit 

m 


eiticidating'the  real  nature  of  the  ager  pyMcm^  he  l^hould 
stripped  the  very  term  agrarian  of  its  factiotts  historidaiiUdr-i 
port.  ^  / 

The  particular  measures  which  have  given  an  especial  pf<<- 
minence,  of  late,  to  the  names  of  Stein  and  Hardenberg,  strft 
comprised  in  a  series  of  royal  edicts,  promulgated  at  their  instance;, 
affecting  the  proprietary  rights  oif  an  important  section  of  the 
Prussian  peasantry.  The  majority  of  these  enactments  appear- 
ed during  that  eventful  period  in  the  annals  of  Germany, "whick 
intervened  between  the  conclusion  of  the  humiliating  treaty  of 
Tilsit,  in  1807,  and  the  outbreak  of  the  war  of  Liberation  itt 
1812;  and  they  bear  very  visibly  on  their  front  the  imprest  oftM 
stirring  times  in  which  they  originated.  -    '    *  '     * 

By  the  fourth  article  of  this  Tilsit  treaty,  the  world  is  dottier 
what  ostentatiously  informed :  <  That  a  portion  of  his  late  dom!h^ 

*  ions  is  hereby  restored  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  merely  as  a  probf 

*  of  the  affection  which  his  Imperial  Majesty  of  France  entertaifis 

*  for  his  new  ally,  the  Emperor  of  Russia.'  In  the  face  of  sudi 
a  declaration,  of  which  the  generosity  might  be  more  easily  ques- 
tioned than  the  truth,  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  Prus^an  states- 
men to  disguise  the  utter  prostration  of  the  monarchy,  would  have 
been  as  idle  as  it  would  have  been  impolitic.  The  only  judicious 
course,  in  such  a  case,  was  that  which  we  find  pursued  in  thefi^t 
of  the  series  of  edicts  to  which  we  have  alluded.  In  the  opening 
words  of  the  enactment  of  9th  Oct.  1807,  Stein  declares:  *  Tha^ 

*  what  Prussia  has  lost  in  extent — she  must  seek  to  regain  in  int^'^ 

*  sity.^  External  aid  could,  under  the  circumstances,  have  availed 
but  little  ;  and  the  minister  felt  that  the  only  hope  of  national  re- 
generation lay  in  a  full  development  of  the  internal  resources  of 

^        1 
'  I 

*  <  It  was  exactly  such  a  state  of  things  as  tins,  which  presented  itsfftf 
to  Tiberius  Gracchus.  While  the  number  of  Roman  leittxens  Rraaint 
creasing  every  yesor  by  Italian  allies  who  obtatoed  the  Romaii  ftaocb^e^ 
and  more  especially  by  freedmeo,  the  nnmber.  of  landed,  progrietoni  4^ 
creased^  The  numerous  small  estates  of  former  times  were  no  mpre«'^-*- 
Niebuhr,  Rome^  vol.  iy.  p.  829. 


X^^%.  Prussiqn  4smTm  l^egidtftion.  4^ 

in;y)e^jaVdpP*tion.      .     .  . :  _, 

,AA:th^>  tin^e,  ^othiag  short  of  isiracwlous.ppiyer^.wi  hav^ 
s^PQd  caRable  of  ^levatin^  Prussia,  out  of  Ui^  depths  of  mor^ 
ai^,j[)olUi«ftl  ^QgrJ^A^i^o^  jnto  which  the  monarchy  had  bow 
gr^JuaUy,  ,>ut.  steadily,  sinkinff  from  the  d^atb  ^f  Frederick 
the  .iJ^^ftJf  ,  Of  Ms  Prussia  nothing  further  now  remwied  tbaa 
th^  i^pf^t  r effects  of  his  worst  measures.  It  was  a.ff^vouritft 
p^^ado;:^  of  the  sagacious  Borne,  that  it  was  Frederick  who  lost 
to^  biLttle  of  Jen^,.^nd  there  is  much  point  in  th(9  anachronism. 

It  was  his  system  of  finance,  borrowed  from  that  of  Louis 
XI V,,  which  dried  up  every  spring  of  commercial  wealtb^f  It 
lifas  hi9  mai^im,  that  ^  the  noble  alone  possessed  a  feeUiig  o^ 
*  tppour,'  which  limited  the  matiriel  o£  the  army  of  his  succes^Qrs 
to  an  agglomerate  of  the  lowest  creatures  from  the  dregs  of 
SQci^ty.  No  person  of  ignoble  birth,  be  his  military  talents  what 
tfe^y  might,  could  hope  for  advancement  or  could  ever  rise  to 
dine  rapk  of  officer-  This  limitation,  and  the  brutality  which 
p^ivili^e.so  frequently  begets,  rendered  the  great  bodyo,fthf 
ai^^i^y  jipdifi*erent  to  success.  The  greater  number  were  mep-r 
cenanes,  generally  criminals,  and  much  less  likely  to .  be  for- 
niid^q  to  a  foreign  enemy  by  their  valour,  than  to  their 
ojvx\  covintry  by  their  rapacity.  Under  Frederick  the  saipe 
i^ji  h^d  been,  through  his  genius,  more  than  a  matph  for  the 
efluaHy  degraded  soldiery  with  whom  they  had  to  cope.  But 
no^viTft  when  opposed  to  the  fiery  patriotism  of  the  small  pro- 
priitaireA  who  qomposed  the  army  of  Napoleon,  they  gladly  joined 
their  officer^  in  admitting  the  utter  futility  of  a  struggle.  But 
ev)^h^d.the  Prussian  army  exhibitedordinary  valour— had  those 
in  command,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  abstained  from  a 
d^pl^y  cff  opwardice  and  treachery  without  a  parallel  in  the  an- 
i^^,of,^ny  kingdom — it  still  would  seem  almost  impossible  that 
J^^M^ia  should  hUve  been  able  to  mamtain  a  place  among  th^ 
gf^^  px^weiis.  pf  Europe,  as  long  as  her  internal  economy  conti- 
Med  unaltered.  Although  i^  purely  agricultural  country,  and 
rely j^ag, altogether  for  her  strength  on  the  resources  of  the  soil, 
her^.s^ystem  pf  rural  policy  might  have  been  supposed  cun- 
ningly devised  with  a  view  to  baffle  the  enterprise  and  mar  the 
skUl  of  the  husbandman. 

We  shall  immediately  explain  the  peculiar  nature  of  these 
latwd  asd.  tbe^r  fatal  consequences.  But  it  needed  not  the  ad- 
ttonal  horror  of  that  rural  fanaticism,  which  usually  disgraces,  if 
it'ddes  not^lefeat,  all  attempts  at  reforming  agrarian  evils,  to  fill 
tb^,  mind  of  a  mfnister  with  dismay  on  contemplating  the  debris 
of  the  Prussian  monarchy  after  the  battles  of  Jena  and^oierstadt^ 
With  its  King  and  court  fugitives  in  Memel — half  its  territo- 


fields  desolated  by  war  and  pestilence — its  comm^e^'fefteudiledlby 
toeign  i»estt4ct{<His  and^(>iii«ktic  mbnopoKieii^-^ils  IV^sui^  trdked 
iotb^  Itet  «kale^^iti^  aiiiitairt^  strength  jeftlouriy^  litnlt^ 'tt^'JMkl 
eae  foHt4ik  0^  i«  fotnler  ntiihb6r-^ite  teiourfees  crtl^ed  %vti^ 
lh6  btttlben  <>f  ati  <>terwhdtti}ng  cJdtttributioil'-^PrussJa  tHiM  kitl 
pi^sented  d  disheart^tiitig  spectadie  t6  thef  ey^  of  a  ii^€66farik^ 
&o wevet*  sftngfuihe.  Niebuhr  iiad  j  nd t  befer^  ertteted^  tfce-  i»«n4rt 
df  thfe  stale,  but  no\^  wittidlreW  ta  hi^  liatiVe  IMflrtiai^k  toi  ^i*g««8 
I6  one  of  the  lilstoriatfd  letters  tcf  a  friend^  we  flmt-thfe  io\\^^ 
i^Uttsioil  to  tbe  general  pbstUre  of  a^iM.  *Thfe  dfeseitifiott  of 
<ill  socSWittes  aftd  i6trt^  h  tiovr .  compl^tfe !  Bitfli^  tntige  ^ 
4^iftpo9itioh-^dTr  a  n^w  life— is  setting'  in  V  Fottififiately  kk 
Cassia,  the  ktter  Alternative  of  thfe  hfeicfHan^lh  pfrophfecy  p*(W«d 
the  <M>tt^ct  plredifetion.  .       '  ^ 

It  was  at  a  crisils  &0  disastrtms,  And  utlde'r  diWjii»stadi^€»-'W 
aisCourdgingj  thatt   Baron  Vdii   Steiti  \^to  ^uttn«)D^   to  tftW 
charge  of  the  helm  of  state,     Vh  rery  eletatioft  tb  thid  b&^ 
Was  a  cotici^ssion  to  the  enemyj  and  an  act  of  6bediGflce  to  At 
dictation  of  Napoleoh.    *  Prene*  M.  Steltt,  c^est  un  hortme  dW 
*  prit,'  T^as  the  brief  formula  of  his  installation.     Tbe  sam^ftft 
that  removed  Count  Hardenbei^,  his  predecessor  in  office,  eri^ 
fellow-laboUrer  in  the  cau^e  of  reform,  jSufficed  for  hfe  el^Wi* 
tion.     It  would,  however,  be  much  more  easy  to  assign  Sto4i*fe* 
tory  grounds  for  Napoleon's  distaste  for  Hardenber^,  thatt  ifft 
his    fatuitous   reeoitttnetidation   of   Stehi.     Like   Httrdenb^ 
Bliicher,  Schamhotst,  Niebuhr,  &lid  most  of  the  greirt  ndmrt 
that  adorn  the  Prussian  annals  of  thi^  period,  Sttehi  had  w'^ 
«db/)i?erf  Prussia  as  his  fatheriand.    This  is  A  eireumdtance  tAi^ 
We  have  not  Seen  elsewhete  tiotfced,  but  it  is  very  significdftt  w 
the  dearth  of  native  talefit,  which  raisgorernmenfe  produce}^ 
Charles  Baron  von  Stein,  born  8th  May  1757,  was  a  ftative  w 
Wie  duchy  of  Nassau,  and  Was  descended  from  an  oW  iWd  dfe^ 
tlnguished  fenrily.    Having  married  a  lady  of  large  fortune,  h  i^ 
tive  of  Prussia,  he  was  induced  to  eftter  the  civH  service  of  tfei 
latter  litate.     His  eminent  administrative  talents  were  speedily 
recoghised,  and  his  advancement,  defepite  the  natural  impeWo^y 
^f  his  temper,  was  Comparatively  rdpid.     The  peculiar  qutt^ 
lities  of  his  mind  were  shown  to  great  advantage  in  the  man-* 
iigement  of  certain  branchi^s  of  the  commisSarisit  department 
"Which  had  been  enttusted  to  him,  and  he  soon  established  hw 
reputation  as  a  firm  and  clear-headed  man.      While  on  a  visij 
in  England,  he  had  ample   opportunities   of  contrasting  the 
vigour  of  freedom  with  the  apathy  of  slavery.     The  strong  ana 
permanent  attachment  for  Britain  and  British  institutions,  which 
he  then  acquired,  frequently  inspired  his  measures,  and  swyed 


liiti  ^coflAMt  ^Mg  hh  >«tilMie^«ttl  oateeir.  Wi  mh  tmiSiy^  eMK 
l^fe  Hitb  what  a  senM  of  diiBftidt^  fttkl  ihtm^  svrdi  a  itiind  itt 
tkai'of  Sl^  invst  b&Te  tut^^d  firem  the  cOntMiplAtiwi  of  tb^ 
Mtifd^  yedmanrjr  of  EnglaBd  to  tbe  mteerabie  boAdsniidn  of  Pf uIil 
•ta.  Th^' contrast  soon  led  Um  to  i:«edg)ine  the  primary  eaus^ 
if  4ntioh  of  the  misery  he  saw  around  him  on  hk  tetam.  tt 
needed  far  less  sagacity  than  he  possessed^  to  jiereeive  that  the 
cMef  »eat'  of  the  manlfoM  evils  for  which  he  Waft  ibvited  tb  sog- 
^wt  ft  remedy^  lay  in  thoi^  semt-blirbar^ui  agfronomic  relatioiif^ 
^h\^j  hbwever  favourable  daring  the  transhioa  ft6taA  MtmSAb 
10  an  agrkultutal  state  of  society,  interpose  an  insuperable  bar  {A 
tfce  way  of  All  sodlal  prbgvess  in  its  later  stages.  But  in  (yrAdr 
tb  cotop^hend  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  invete^atb  prejudiced 
i^hst  which  the  minii^er  had  to  eontend,  and  that  we  may 
tluly  appreciate  the  scope  and  policy  of  his  measures,  it  is  nei- 
%essary  to  tmderstand  the  agricultural  constitution  of  Pmssia,  a^ 
h  existed  prior  to  the  emanation  of  these  memorable  edicts, 
•  The  agrarian  legislation  of  Prussia  may  be  conreniently  di* 
tMed  into  two  grand  periods.  The  elder,  or  feudal  period,  maV 
h^  baid  to  date  from  the  18th  of  April  1417,  the  day  on  which 
Frederic  IV.,  burggrave  of  Nuremberg,  ofctained  the  electoral 
;prinetpa!ity  of  Mark  Brandenburg  from  the  Emperor  Sigiiw 
inundj  in  consideration  of  the  payment  of  a  sum  of  400,000  goH 
iterinsi  The  modern.  Or  allodial  period,  dates  from  the  publiea- 
^ten  of  Stein's  first  edict  of  9th  October  1807,  abolishing  serfdom^ 
atid  overturning  entirely  the  andent  system  by  which  agricut 
tUral  labour  had  been  regulated  and  restrained. 

When  the  first  of  the  HohenroUerns  entered  upon  his  newly^- 
tK^qntred  lerritoi'y,  he  found  his  immediate  Vassals  rioting  in  tiH 
the  licefifee  Of  uncontrolled  feudalism.  His  attention,  and  that 
bf  Ms  iittt*ce8ior8,  doting  three  successive  centuries.  Was,  how- 
fever,  ftif  too  fully  oecnpfed  in  curbing  the  more  general  preten- 
*i^ns  6f  the  nobles,  to  leave  then  much  time  or  inclination  for 
boldagrarian  reforms.  The  enactments  of  these  three  centuries 
laid  the  foundation,  however,  of  the  reforms  which  our  own  age 
has  witnessed ;  although  their  only  tendency  Was  to  fbster  a 
eertain  dass  of  peasant  fiefs,  or  BauerhBfe,*  for  which  feudal 

»  I  ■  .1  ■  I  1 1  ■      ■  I    ' 

*  ,  We  pref^  retaining  the  ori^aal  German  term  <  Baber>'  pesffant, 
to  banrding  a  synonytne.  <  The  German  B^tuet^  and  tbe  hHr)B  or 
g^ure  of  Domes4ay>  are  the  same  words,  oaly  <Kfferent  dialects.  Tbefr 
Latin  syiionyme  Was  OolibeftUs.  This  appesffe,  t)y  a  fe^ectlon  de  Gebufi 
OdnstielmMm  in  a  SMrious  glossary  tip^n  s^eieat  services  among:  ^he 
Cotfonian  MSS.  \  o*d  «n«m^  for  da  Ahgflo-lSan^n  Version  of  it  to  be 
found  irv  thia  librtiry  df  Corpus  Ohri&ti  Cotteje,  C«fmb^iHg^/-^j5<«y^ 


)$0  ^Stote  iwf  Jffil^frfMitft^  fyif, 

class  of  peapant  nefs  is  pecu}iar  in  its  incidepts,  and  kas  liON^MtAet 
eoutitefpart  among  oui^elyecf.  On  this  accottnl,  $iKki  Itedau^ 
the  modern  edicts  iiave  been  generally  mi^ihterpretedy  frdm-Hi 
having  been  overlooked  that  they  Prefer  almost 'exclusively  lo 
these  tenures,  it  will  be  necessary  to  describe  their  nature  tnd 
origin  somewhat  fully. 

In  acpordance  with  a  ^ndamental  maxim  of  the  Ltkare^ 
or  Feudal  Code,  as  it  prevailed  throughout  Germany,  and  fttiil 
prevails  in  Hungary,  the  noble  was  wholly  exempt  from  direct 
taxation.  He  held  his  lands  by  knight  service,  and  bis  eslatos 
were  ritUrfrei — knight-free  from  all  ordinary  taxes  and  im* 
posts.  When,  in  the  course  of  time,  the  moKlifications  of  t^ 
feudal  system,  consequent  on  the  introduction  of  standing  armies 
rendered  it  necessary  to  impose  permanent  burdens  on  seig- 
neurial  lands,  these  burdens  were  throi^n  by  the  nobles  ypon  s 
certain  class  of  their  immediate  vassals,  to  whom  land  had  beea 
already  assigned  and  stock  advanced,  somewhat  on  the  tnHagtr 
system  of  France.  Thenceforward  it  became  one  of  the  chai^aie- 
teristic  liabilities  of  these  bauers,  to  satisfy  the  fiscal  oUigadops 
of  the  lords.  This  compromise,  which  left  the  principle  of  tly 
noble  8  immunity  from  taxation  ostensibly  intact,  received  the  ac- 
quiescence of  the  government ;  subject  to  the  proviso,  .that,  in 
the  event  of  such  bauers  being,  by  accident  or  otherwise,  incir 
pacitated  from  meeting  the  just  demands  of  the  Exchequer, 
the  lords  were  bound  to  make  good  the  deficiency.  It  followed 
as  a  necessary  corollary  from  this  arrangement,  that'  these 
peasant  fie^  on  which  the  crown  had  acquired  a  lietf  for 
its  taxes,  should  not  be  furtively  withdrawn  from  liability 
by  being  incorporated  with  the  knight-free  lands  of  the  lords. 
According  to  the  terms  of  the  Bauer  Ordnung^  or  Peasant  Code 
of  1570,  the  noble  was  debarred  from  regaining  possessiim 
of  peasant  fiefs,  except  on  satisfactory  proof  of  his  requiring 


Introduction  to  Domesday^  vol.  ii.  425.  Serjeant  Hey  wood,  in  hii 
Anglo-Saxon  Ranks,  goes  almost  as  much  out  of  his  way,  in  cl4!rMng  it 
from  the  hovarius,  or  neat-herd,  of  Domesday-book,  as  a  gra^e  phi- 
lologist, whom  we  have  heard  insist  that  coward  must  come  from  cotohtrd: 
because  the  tenure  of  the  original  EngliBh  boor  resembled  In  many  points 
that  of  the  German  bauer,  and  is  a  much  more  likely  origfin-of  ovx  coff- 
holders  than  Villenage*  Lord  LongbWrongh-had  been- led,  by  con- 
sidering the  German  tennres,  to  doubt  the  villain  fiedigree  •i  cepybold^ 
as  reported  by  Sir  Edward  Coke;  and  ob  rafevei^e  to  the  Gihun 
ConsuetudineSf  we  think  Mr  Serjeant  Stephen  will  no  longer  be  of 
opinion,  that  it  is  a  pedigree  too  iirmty  settled  to  be  shaken. 


,*.,;;Ci*t  f*^^q$  9f,  thegp  fiefs  varied  accordiflg  to  thenu^^y.of 
4^%iil9}l.  ,^ui4  xHL^i^r.  circiiaifttaAces,  ana  i;ajB^^^  fronf^  m  ip  100 
<^ri», , ,  A  wil*r  miQ^rMunty  prevailed  ip,)the  exacij.qualitj  pf 
1;^  ..Ifnivre,  .  Soin«  of  the  fief^.as  m  dbue  ca%e  of  JE^nghpOi  Qopy- 
hoIdjSj  defieeoded  to  the  heirs  of  the  occupaat,  but  sulyj^pt  to  t^e 
fjgbt  of  the  lord  to  select  from  ^mong  such  beir9  the  one  who 
.might  to  hiia  }^pm  nio^t  likely  to  cultivate  the  fario  tp  advauta^^ 
,49i^99;e  iastanceft  a  right  to  exact  a  fine  or  laudemiwuf,  froqi  the 
j^ew  occupant  was  recognised  in  the  lord.     The  hauer  gej;>erjil/y 
,^mi,  ofi  the  other  hand»  a  clear  life  interest  in  the  iand«  and  9ould 
90%  be, evicted  from  his  holding  except  on  certain  specific  grounds. 
These  w^re^— I,  manifesit  incompetence;  2,  insubordination;  3, 
p^^t^rioM^yi^vil  habits ;  4,  a  refusal  to  perform  the  customary 
jiervices*     In  all  cases  o^  eirictioia  the  lord  was  bound  to  remune** 
mUi  the  pet^ant  fox  ^11  impr^ovenients^     He  was  further  bound  to 
l^^^y^e.  bujldiog^  in  repair,,  and  support  the  aged  and  destitute. 
X^Pt«^|i^vitiffle4  and.  casements  followed  the  custom  of  the  manor 
Al\d  w«fe  |)ropartional  po  the  extent  ancj  quality  of  the  holding, 
.The.lprd  w^s  further  bound  to  keep  such  fiefs  constantly  occupied 
l^y  {i^sops  of  the  hauer  class ;  he  cpuld,  however,  prevent  the  mar« 
page  ^d  dictate  t|ie  trade  or  ocicupation  of  his  vassals»  aud  exer- 
ted the  a^ost  ample  powers  of  a  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction 
^f^r  %kem*    Many  pf  these  incidents,  however,  it  mu^t  be  re- 
m^bi^redf  were  common  to  other  tenures,  as  well  as  to  this  par- 
jppular  bauei:  dass.    In  the  declaratory  edict  of  29th  May  18 IQ^ 

ffeat  Dallas  are  taken  to  distinguish  these  quasi-fiscal  holdings 
'om.4be  ipoaay  other  species  of  farms  that  existed.  Independently 
f^f , the  particular  da^  of  yasi^als  here  sdluded  to,  the  agricultural 
|t9pulatioa  cpnsisted  ii>  part  of  Frtibauei*8^  or  Freeholders,  who 
f^^^d.their  freedom  either  to  manumission^  or  to  their  having,  with 
1^  9{^^i(^n  of  the  lord,  entered  upon  deserted  holdings, ,  There 
was  also  a  numerous  class  of  villagers,  or  persons  associated  to- 
rether,  and  cultivating  a  certain  quantity  of  land  in  common^ 
^'hese  village  communities  {Dorf  Gememde)  have  always  consti- 
tuted. ^  v^ry  peculiar  feature  in  the  rural  economy  of  Germany, 
and  are  remnant^  of  t^e  spirit,  if  not  of  the  practice,  of  the  ancient 
TeuMxai^fOM^loDJj^ts  described  by  Tacitus.  Complete  uniformity  of 
euki^Mi|icK>iPUiNi)  of  ceurf  e^beobserved  incommuititiessoa^sociated 
l^etber,  in  order  to  prevent  the  cattle  of  some  from  trespassing 
0a  tbe  growing  crops. of  otliers.  But  the  restrictions  unavoidably 
grov^ing  04^1;  of  ftueh  a  system  of  joint  culture  became  in  time^  as 
among  ourselves,  so  onerous  and  injurious  to  the  general  progress 
of  agriculture,  that  one  of  the  primary  objects  of  these  eclicts  was 
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to  secure  their  abolition.  These  small  village  corporations  were 
generally  fiefs  either  of  the  crown  or  of  some  neighbouring  lord^ 
or  else  under  the  tutelage  of  some  religious  foundation.  It  will 
be  scarcely  necessary  to  observe,  that,  besides  the  several  classes 
of  tenants  and  farmers,  of  whom  we  have  been  speaking,  there 
existed  a  very  considerable  number  of  farm-servants  and  labour- 
ers {Gesinde,)  who  received  their  remuneration  either  wholly  in 
food  and  clothing,  or  partly  thus  and  partly  in  land.  This 
hasty  sketch  of  the  territorial  economy  of  Prussia  will  enable 
our  readers  more  easily  to  comprehend  and  follow  the  successive 
changes  which  ensued.  Before  we  enter  on  our  precis  of  the 
earlier  agrarian  enactments,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  state  that 
the  first  Domesday-book  of  Prussia  was  undertaken  by  the 
father  of  Frederick  the  Great,  in  1717,  and  that  the  several  hold- 
ings were  there  entered  and  classified.  This  book  bas  since 
then  formed  the  basis  of  every  fiscal  operation. 

The  agrarian  enactments  of.  the  early  Prussian  rulers,  were 
mainly  directed  against  the  fraudulent  policy  of  such  nobles  ana 
landowners,  as  ruined  and  evicted  their  bauers,  and  incorporated 
their  lands  with  their  own.  The  incentives  to  such  a  beartkss 
course  were  twofold.  In  the  first  place,  the  high  price  of  grain 
consequent  on  continued  wars,  rendered  it  possible  to  derive 
large  profits  from  more  extensive  corn  culture ;  in  the  second, 
they  thereby  evaded  the  fiscal  responsibility  attaching  to  the 
peasant's  fief.  We  consequently  find  every  successive  ruler,  from 
Joachim  the  First  down  to  Frederick  William  the  Third,  torturing 
his  ingenuity  to  discover  means  of  counteracting  the  cupidity  of 
his  vassals.  The  Great  Elector,  in  1667,  threatens  to  inflict  iha 
severest  pains  and  penalties  on  all  who  should  *'  persist  in  evicting 
^  peasants  from  their  holdings,  or  refuse  to  instal  others,  who  have 

*  offered  to  occupy  them;  so  acting  with  a  view  to  the  sole  enjoy- 

*  ment  of  their  waste  meadow  and  arable  land.*  In  the  edict,  of 
14ih  March  1739,  we  find  Frederick  the  First  vowing  vengeance 
on  'all,  from  the  Margrave  down  to  the  meanest  noble,  who 
'  should  dare  at  their  peril  to  evict  arbitrarily,  without  good  Ifegal 

*  grounds,  any  bauer  from  his  holding,  or  permit  such  fief,  when 

*  vacated  through  death,  war,  or  any  other  cause,  to  remain  unoc- 
'  cupied ;  or  presume  to  consolidate  such  holding  with  the  seig- 

*  neurial  domains.*  These  minatory  effusions  wete  occasionally 
vatied  by  paternal  expostulations  in  behalf  of  the  unfortunate 
serfs  against  the  oppressive  exactions  of  their  noble  masters.  It 
would  seem,  however,  that  in  neither  particular  were  the  royiJ 
admonitions  much  heeded.  Looking  through  the  hundreds  of 
edicts  that  constitute  the  early  agrarian  annals  of  Prussia,  we  are 
fhr  from  favourably  impressed   with   the  conduct  of  the  noble 
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lartifowniers'  either  towards  their  vassals  or  their  lord.  The  morbid 
tenacity  with  which  they  clung  to  the  most  absard  and  pvofitlesft' 
of  their  barbarous  privileges ;  theiv  entire  indifference  to  the  weit 
being  of  those  whose  destiny  they  controlled ;  and  tbefcr  ^S(X^ 
neglect  of  the  gehertil  interests  of'  the  states  obtfirdethettiseives 
very  painfully  on  our  nottcedaring the  perusal.'  They  sctem  tb 
have' faithfully  preserved  their  taste  for  the  object  of  the 
earliest  predilection' which  history  assigns  thedr:  materut  mtrnd- 
JficentitB  pet  betlrnn  et  raptus.  Our  surprise  ts' therefore 'as  flight 
fts  our  regret,  when  we'  learn  that  no  less  than  seventy  persons 
were  on  one  loceasion  executed  for  highway  robbery  oti  a  single 
day,  without  distinction  of  rank  or  station* 

The  accession  of  Frederick  the  Great  to'the  throne  imparted 
neW  life  to  agriculture.     His  zeal  for  its  promoti<yn  is  evinced 
by  the  vigour  and  variety  of  his  mettsares.     Finding  his  ad- 
monitions in  behalf  of  the  bauers  as  little  attended  to  a^i  those 
of  his  predecessors,  be  had  recourse   to  a  novel  'and  striking 
e:rpedient.'  '  tie  forthwith  imposed  an  annual  finie  of  tOOO  thatei<s 
on  ea6h  lord,  for  every  fief  found  unoccupied,  Awd  a  further  fine 
on  the  ruraf  funetionary  intrusted  with  the  surveiihtme  of  these 
holdings.     His  commissioners  were  likewise  atithorised  to  seieb 
as  much  of  the  lord's  stock  as  might  be  needed  for  the  repairs 
of  such  tenements  as  were  found  in  decay,  *\vilhout  regard  to 
*  any  one^  consideration  on  earth.*     It  would  be  tedious^  to  enu- 
merate his  manifold  efforts  for  the  general  promotion  of  agri- 
tjulture.     From  among  the  most  striking  and  least  efficient,  we 
mey  select  the  vast  sums  whieh  lie  lavished,  in  the  shape  of  loans, 
on  the  owners  of  estates.     This  extraordinary  profusion  is  the 
ir^re  remat^able,  from  its  being  in  glaring  t^ontrast*  with  hfe  or- 
dinary parsimony.     The  extent,  to  which  this  lA^ost  pHmitivte 
of  alt  Remedies  for  agrarian  evils  was  carried  by  him,  will  appear 
by  a  single  instance.     Witlna  twenty  years  from  the  eonclusidn 
of  the  Seven  Years'  War,  he  had  expended  nearly  a  million  sterling 
in  this  way  in  the  province  of  Pomerania  alone ;  which  Was  equi- 
valent to  conferring  upon  it  ati  immunity  from  the  land-tax  fdr 
twenty  years.     That  these  largesses  rather  stitaulated  the  indcp- 
lence  than  the  activity  of  the  noble  proprietors,  seems  now  uni- 
versally admitted  ;  and  it  is  a  fact,  which  may  serve  for  a  usefiri 
admonition. 

But  the  most  important  measure,  "and  one,  the  effects  -df 
which  are  still  very  generally  felt  throughout  the  kingdom,  was 
the  establishment,  under  government  control^  of  provincial  mort- 
gage banks.  They  were  called  Landschaften,  from  theeitx^um^ 
stance  of  the  parties  concerned  in  their  organisation  being  mem^ 
het^  of  the  Landschaft  or  provincial  diets.  These  instittttions, 
introduced  at  the  suggestion  of  an  intelligent  merchant  of  the 
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nameDf  Bfihrlng-— have  unqueationably  conferred  great  advao^ 
tage  on  aU  eogoged  in  agricultare.  Tkeir  primary  lotjeot  was^ 
J)y  fumisbing  the  landowneir  with  a  certain  amount  of  eapital* 
to  reaeQO  him  from  the  bands  of  usurious  creditors.  The  orit 
ginal  prtQcip^  on  which  it  wa»  suggested  that  they  should 
be  established,  were  nearly  as  follows  ^*— - 

Such  of  the  owners  of  estates  as  pleased,  were  to  bypotheeatf 

4bem  to  a  joiut^stock  bank^  and  receive  in  notes»  of  not  less  than 

600  thalers  (L.75  eaoh)«  one«balf  or  two-^tbirds  of  the.  value  ef 

their  landsi  as  ascertained  by  official  valuation.     These  notei  or 

•lupous  were  to  be  payable  oh  porHuTy  and  to  bear  interest  frois 

day  to  day.    The  bank  charged  one  per  cent  higher  interest  for  itB 

advances  than  the  notes  bore«     This  difference  was  to  be  applied 

to  cover  the  expenses  of  management,  and  to  form  a  sinkiof 

iund,  to  be  employed  tn  the  gradual  redemption  oi  the  estates*   U 

wonid  he*  it  was  suggested,  unnecessary  to  insert  in  the  notes 

either  the  name  or  designation  of  any  particular  borrower,  or 

that  of  hi&  estate,  inasmuch  as  the  several  estates  of  all  mort- 

gagers  were  equally  liable  to  the  individual  demaiuds  of  eaeh 

holder  of  a  noite.    In  the  event  of  any  irregularity  on  the  part>of 

4he  borrower  in  the  payment  of  the  interest,  his  estates,  were  to 

be  forthwith  sold.   £ither  the  government  or  the  bank  of  Prasais 

jnight  undertake  to  convert  these  notes,  on  denond,  into  cash; 

^t  this  would  he  so  rarely  necessary,  that  only  a  very  soaH 

.amount  of  ready  money  would  ever  be  needed.     The  advancsi 

of  the.  bank  were  to  be  applied,  under  its  control^  to  the  pay* 

.ment  o£  incumbrances.     The  first  of  these  institutions  was  oeair 

noeneed  in  1772,  in  the  province  of  Silet^ia,  where  the  estates  of 

.the  nobles  were,  in  consequence  of  the  ravages  of  the  war,  ia  a 

more  desperately  embarrassed  state  than  elsewhere* 

The  Silesian  experiment  proved  perfectly  successful,  and  the 

La$»d9cfu^i^  was  soon  in.  so  flourishing  a  condition,  as  to  be  enabled 

•to  reduce  its  rate  of  interest  to  creditors  from  fire  to  four  per 

cent     During  the  first  eighteen  years  of  its  existence,  it  had  ex- 

tended  Us  operations  to.  the  amount  of  fourteen  millions  of  tbaiers, 

•or  upwards  of  L.2,000,000  sterling.     Its  example  was  soon  fel* 

-lowed  ill  other  provinces  of  the  monarchy ;  and  the  collective 

advances  of  these  several  banking  associations  amounted  at  the 

period  of  Stein*s  accession  to  office,  in  1807,  to  no  less  than 

L.8,00O,00Q  sterling*     Of  this  large  sum,  about  three-fifths  had 

already  found  their  way  into  the  handn  of  capitalists,  or  the 

-Cf^ers  of  public  institutions  and  charitable  bodies.     The  re- 

■maining  two-fifths  continued  to  serve  as  a  very  popular  P^P^^ 

currency.     Two  serious  errors  had,  however,  been  committed, 

^which  considerably  impaired  both  the  credit  and  efficiency  <• 
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these  bamksa  In  the  firet  plaee^  ifae  Talaftliofi  of  the  egtates  had 
been  too  high^  iiavtng  been  based  oa  caleulaitions  of  the  profits 
realised  duri»§r  the  war  period  ;  seeotidly,  the  wise  provision  for 
securing  a  sinking  fund  bad  been  neg leeted.  But  both  theao 
errors  were  subsequently  repaired ;  and  it  is  bi^  jnstice  to  the 
ittventor  of  the  system  to  state^  that  time  hat  fully  corroborated 
die  eorreotness  of  his  cahm4ations«  Indeed^  most  of  the  recent 
aasendments  in  the  working  of  these  institutions,  have  been  little 
more  than  a  recurrence  to  the  principles  originally  {aid  down  by 
him  for  their  gutdanoe.  So  firmly  had  these  banks  taken  up  their 
position  in  the  monetary  world,  in  the  years  18d7'-^l840,  that 
ihey  were  all  enabled  to  re^uee  their  rate  of  interest  to*  three  and 
&  iialf  per  een4.  At  that  period  the  amount  of  their  eollective 
»^es,  of  from  twenty-five  to  one  famndred  tbalers  eaoh,  had  in^ 
creased  to  L.  i  2^090,000  sterling*  Notwithstandnig  this  large 
insrease,  and  the  gradual  reduction  of  the  interest  to  but  three 
and  a  half  per  ^cent,  the  price  of  these  securities,  or  P/randM^e^  as 
they  are  termed,  has  been  higher^*  and  sab^ect  to  lott  fluctuation 
ia  the  European  market^  than  that  of  alflMtst  any  stale  securHies. 
0$i»>  great  source  of  the  preference  they,  have  long  enjoyed  in 
Prussia,' unquestionably,  is  tbm  enabling  the  pocretotassesta 
itinest  their  small  savings  in  a  shape  which  offers  aU  the  se« 
citri(y<of  a-  moetgagte  on  land  without  its  cost.  Another  reason 
may  pechaps  be  the  feeling,  that  a  private  creditor  might  be  com* 
palled  tamake  good  his  liability,  whereas  a  goTermBeotis  ttot 
a^kjeet  to- the  like  necessity  c  while  no  eventuaiily,  in  ^ase  of  a 
wac^  wouM  seriously  irtterf'ere  witb  the  rights  «f  the  faelders  of 
ibese  ^securities*  Mr  M^^Collocfa  considers  them  to  have  been 
fgsmd«d  with,  the  best  intentions ;  but  lie  fears  that  they  offer 
dangerous  facilities  for  contraGting  debts,  from  the  improbability 
of  tbe  pnncipai  ever  being  demanded,  as  long  as  tlie  interest  is 
i»gular)y  paid.  We  cannot,  however,  find  that  these  apprehen** 
ttpaa  have  been  justified  by  the  practiGal  working  of  these  insti>* 


^  On  the  1st  May  last,  tbe  prices  of  these  securities,  notwithstand- 
ing the  extraordinary  derangement  of  the  money  market,  in  consequence 
of  railway  liabilities,  were  as  foHows : — 

Prussian  State  Debt      •  .  Si  per  cent  93 

West  Prussian  Pfaftdbriefe  .  S|  —       92| 

Posen            .         .         .  ,4  ^101 

8i  —       91f 

East  Prussian       .         •  .  *..  — *       96 

Pomeranian            .'         •  .  *••  —       94 

Stlesian         .         •         ,  ,  .^w  —      9^ 
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tkitibns,  espeeially  si  nee  the  late  reforms  in  their  constilutioii, 
and  their  being  plaeed  under  more  direct  government  control. 
.  From  the  death  of  Frederick  the  Great  to  tbfi  peace  of  Tib  t, 
BO  material  change  had  taken  place  in  the  condition  o£  the  agri- 
cultural population,  beyoitd  the  ordinary  decay  and  confosion 
ineident  on  war  and  famine.  The  noble  was  still  disabled  frott 
acquiring  peasant  land,  and  the  peasant  could  not  acquire  voble 
land;  nor  could  the  noble  enter  into  trade,  nor  the-  citizen  be* 
come' a  landed  proprietor.  Prsedial  bondage  still  subsisted. 
Some  few,  however,  of  the  nobles  had  b^en  so  far£olighteii«d  bjr 
tiie  Avritings  of  Thaer,  as  to  perceive  that  a  complelie  revolu- 
tion in  the  science  of  husbandry  was  in  progress.  Tbey  were 
just  .opening  their  eyes  to. the  fact,  that  the  new  system  of 
farming,  consequent  on  the  introduction  of  a  rotation  of 
crops,  -required  that  its  operations  should  be  condacted  with  a 
degree  of  care  and  intelligenee  neither  to  be  expected  .nor  at* 
tained  under  a  syst:em.of  compulsory  labour.  Their  meolul 
procesees  Urere,  no  doubt,  in  some  degree  quickened  by  the  tei^ 
rors\)f  the  French  Revoiution.  The  govemoBient,  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  first  appearances  of  growing  lightjimoogitssul^ects, 
led  the  way,  by  commuting,  on  the  i6th  July  1709,  the.  personal 
and  'Other  services  of  its  vassals,  and  by  conferring,  on  tfaeai  the 
vight-of  unlimited  ownership  in  their  holdings,  on  payment  of 
equitable  fines. .  The  example  of  the  monarob  found  some  ini' 
tutors  amoogst  the  nobles;  but  the  number  was  small.  So  smal'^ 
that  thefaumane  •intentions  of  the  crown  may  be  ennsidered  as 
having  been  baffled  on  thie  occasioa  as  before^  by  thetvigoroas 
combination  of  the  lords.  Even  the  impetuous -energy  "of  the 
great  Frederick  had. not  succeeded  in  eflfect4ng  more  than  a  con- 
Vc'r^icMfi  of  the  bondage  of  the  crown  serfs  into  an  adscripth 
glebcB^  How  keenly  be  felt  the  degradation  of  the  aysteol  is 
eonveyed  in  his^  dying  declaration — the  most  to  his  honour, 
perhaps,  of  any  sentiment  he  ever  uttered,  ^  that  he  was  tired  of 
*  ruling  over  a  nation  of  slaves.' 

We  are  now  arrived  at  the  period  when  the  wedge,  thus  intro- 
duced into  the  crazy  framework  of  feudality,  was  to  be  driven 
home  with  resistless  force.  One  hardly  knows,  whether  to  be. 
more  surprised  at  the  late  period  of  the  change,  or  at  the  boldness 
and  rapidity  with  which  it  was  now  efiVcted.  The  disastrous 
battle  of  Jena  had  clearly  shown,  ^  how  little  reliance  Prussia 
was  warranted  in  plachtg  in  the  flower  of  her  chivalry.  The 
name  of  noble  had  been  long  identical  with  that  of  soldier; 
both  were  now  associated  with  the  vilest  cowardice  and  dis- 
honour.  The  moment  was  therefore  a  favourable  one  for  wresting 
from  those, who  had  usurped  and  betrayed  a  sacred  trustj  some  of 
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dietr  privileges  whicli  enjoyed  no  other  daim  to  respect  than  what 
has  been  felioitoasly  styled  by  Burke  '  an  iniquitous  legality/ 

The' first  officifal  act  of  Stein  was  the  publication  of  the  me- 
morable edict  of  9th  Oetober,  1807,  removing  the  disabilities  of 
the  nobles  toaoquire  peasant  land,  and  of  the  peasants  to  acquire 
BoUe  land ;  abolishing  personal  bondage*  and  interdicting  the 
fotttre'Oteertion'of  su(£  a  sMua^  The  edict  concludes  with  a 
promise,  that>tlie  right  of  erwaevsbip  in -the  soil  shall  be  extended 
as  tskT  as  may  be  prmoticable* 

Within  a  year  from  the  appearance  of  this  vivid  indication  of 
bts*  futnre  policgr,  and  long  befote  it  coald  be  thoroughly  carried* 
oatf  an  untoward  ev«nt  deprived  Prussia  of  Stein's  services  as 
prime  minister^  atid  afforded  the  antagonists  of  his  iQinQvation» 
a  temporary  tmunph.  Harried  away  by  the  ardour  of  his. 
pattfiotiam^  and  by  the  natural  impetuosity  of  this  leelings,  he  in^ 
ouitieiialy  entrusted K^a  friend,  about  te  proceed  to  St  Peters* 
burg,  a  letter  to  the*  Russian  general,  Prince  Wittgenstein,  en* 
eouraging  the  latter  to  nakft  an  onward  movement.i^ainst  the 
French*  By  some  nnsehance  the  messenger  fell  into  the  hao49 
<tf  the  -enemy,  and  Stein's  letter  was  unexpectedly  disoovei;ed 
among  bis  papers**  The  immediate  effect  of  this  miscarriage, 
whieh  baa  been  suspected  not-  to  have  been  wholly  the  work  of 
cbanee^  was  the  resignation  of  Stein,  and  his  retiring  under  the 
protection  tof  Anstriai  But^  though  he  never  again  filjed  the 
office  of  CbMMrllor  of  State,  still  he  bad  the  satisfaction  of 
activeky  co-operating  with  the  (ministers  who  were. intrusted  with 
the  development  of  hia.  i«leas^  and  of  assisting  them,  by  his 
sagaeioos  counsel  and  adrice,  in  maturing  the  germs  of  re- 
generntton  which  he  bad  so  fearlessly,  sown.  The  address  in 
whieh'-  he  took  leave  of  his  coadjutors— gen«rally  known  as  his 
*  Political  Testament  '—contains  a  sisgulaurly  able  and  nervous 
sketch  of  the  liberal  and  enlightened  poUcy  which  it  was  his 
aim  ttiat  Prussia  should  pursue.  He  died  in  1825,  and  at  once 
assumed  an  undisputed  niche  in  the  Pantheon  of  Prussian 
statesmen. 

Stein  bad  superseded  Httrdenberg,  to  be  now,  in  turn,  and  on 
similar  grounds,  superseded   by  him.      In  consequence,  how* 
ever,  of  Napoleon's  refragaance  to  the  latter,  a  considerable  inter- 
val etapsed  between  the  retirement  of  the  one  and  the  accession  of 
Ae  other  as  Chancellor  of  State.    The  office  remained  in  abeyance 
during  the  interval.     No  two  men  were  ever  more  dissimilar  in 
their  nature— their  very  dimimilarity  tending  apparently  to  render 
their  combined  powers  more  complete.  It  may  indeed  be  reason-*" 
ably,  doubted,  whether  the  fierce  energy  of  Stein,  which  could' 
brook' n»  contradiction  nor'  take  note  ^of  difficulties,  would  have* 
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arailed  alone**   But  ik  was  no  less  fortunotel]^  than  «bly  •eeonded* 
by  that  versarility  in  expedientstand  diplomatic  subtlety^  wbereby' 
Hardenbei);  eluded  thct  most  jealous  vigitairee  of  faiB^advierstfrfes. 
The  exdraof dinary  adioitness  of  tlie  latter  ia  baffling  the  searoktng^ 
senHmy   of   Napoleon,  and  keeping  hioi,  notwidbstaB^ngf-  his' 
ihrowed  distrust,  in  complete  ig^noraoee  of  the  varied  prepaara* 
tions  which  were  making  for  the  great  struggle  of  \^\%.  was.  as* 
essential  an  element  towards  its  triumphant  bsue,  as^Steta-'s 
Agrarian  policy  or  Tugendbund  ;  and  his  aaocess  remains  on  in^, 
perishable  monument  of  his  diplomatic  powers.    ' 

Charles  Augustus,  afterwards  Count,  and  subsequently  Pviaoe^ 
Hardenberg,  was  by  birth  a  Hanoverian,  and  born  in  1750«  His 
father  held  the  rank  ot  field-marshal  inthe  Hanov^rianr  araiy^* 
and  had  served  with  honour  under  the  Dukes  of  Cumlievhind' 
and  Bruuswiek.  The  son,  after  a  long  preparatory  educsstioiH 
adopted  the  profession  of  diplomacy;  butwasoblif^d  tofrhasdon 
it  in  <»>nseq4jience  of  a  personal  affair  with  the  Prinee  of ;  Wales^ 
( George. iV.)  in  17H2.  He  then  entered,  the  service  of-tii* 
Duke  of  Brunswick,  and,  on  the  duke^s  deaths  was  indueed  t(^ 
remove  into  that  of  Prussia.  He  speedily  pasted  tturosgh  lh» 
ordinary  gradations  of  office,  until  we  .find  him  possessing  4119 
entire  confidence  of  h  s  new  sovereign^  His^suceess  is  very  inteW 
ligtble.  To  the  graces  of  a  peculiarly  pleasing  e&ttriov^  be> 
added  the  advantages  of  a  highly  cultivated  imtelleet^  «nd'  the 
fascination  of  his  manner  was^  naturally  ckamptertHed  t  by  tbe 
sprightUnesS'of  bis  ^sncy.  Thongh  less  daring  apdveiitopilis 
in  his  original  conceptions  than  Stein^  he  was  mooless  8teady<ort 

Eersevering  in  the  pursuit  of  any  important  {Purpose,  wWeh  bo 
ad  once  serioasly  taken  up.  The  labotiousness  of  bis  habits 
recoiled  before  bo  amount  of  woik.  The  memoirs,  of  histinieBy 
drawn  up  by  himseli^,  havie  been  deposited  in  the  archiipes  of  the 
Prussian  states  by  the  late  mmiarch,  and  await  publioation  m 
the  year  18^0.  They  will,  no  doubt^  be  veiy-  inttaresting  to^ 
Prussian  statesman.  He  died  in  Padua,  on  the  Mthf.Nofveasber 
1822,  as  he  was  returning  from  the  Congress  of  Veronsi 

Hanlenberg's  re-aecession  to  power  in  1810^  wat-inmedisilely 
marked  by  tlie  promulgation  of  an  edict,  (27th  Ootobfr,)  that' 
left  no  doubt  of  the  line  of  policy  he  inieaded  to  parsue,  nor  o£ 
his  rirm  determination  to  give  every  possible  effect  to  the  political 
ideas  of  his  predecessor.  This  edict  remodels  the  entice  finaneiaL 
system  of  Prussia;  and  contains  a  complete  programoM  of  tlie 
minister's  future  measures.  In  the^  preamble  we  find  it»  aaoong* 
other  things,  dedared,-*^^  That,  from  thenceforward,  all  eaemp*^ 
^  tions  from  the  land-tax  shall  cease-*«.suoh  a  privile^fe  beiiig  ir* 
^jQafioncUaUe  with. natural  justice,  or  with  ahe  apktlof  adauois*" 
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^  trattoo  in  ncftffbboariiifir  ttelas^     Tbat  the  royal  doomiBs  sball 

*  noi^te  ejDcep^/  Tke  ediet  pratnisas,  amoii|(  other  things,  ^  a 
^  new  and  iBip90veday8teai4)f  taKatioi^-**«entirc  freedom  of  handn 

*  craf(at^the  ahoiitioii  of  aee^mU,  asd  the  like  restrietiona-^the 
<  inatttiitioa  of.  a  weliw>i^;tt«i«ed  sj^tem  of  pfoviacial  and  general 

*  repreaentatms ;'  and  eagagea  tbaty^^  to  that  aectton  of  our 

*  suhfiicta  who  have  not  hitherto  enfoyed  the  owtieHhip  i^Eigm^ 
^^ti»ilm\  of*  their  faoMio^  we  aimU  grant  and  secure  the  same, 
^  «jBri>iirbelljr  iiholiah  siaiiy  0f)fre8stve  forras  and  impeata/ 

The  vag«eness  of  tfaia  hiat^  dedaratioB  respecting  the  granti 
ef  ^nmershtpi^  has  bean,  no  doubt,  a  prtminry  aouree  of  the  con«^ 
fasioii  that  haa  hilherUii  pieraihNt^  not -only  in  the  remarks  of  our 
aiv%  -but  also  of  many  foreign  writers,  on  this  subject.  Indeed^ 
it  ia  net  improihahle,.  that  a  certain  ciegree  of  ambigoity  may. 
have  Un'iNrtthio  the  tnteslioos.of  the  minister.  In  an  edict,  in. 
wht<di  the  Crown  was  annooRcing  its  resolution  to  have  reeouisse 
toiattcb  e^btrenw  meaaiires,  aa  the.  aeoolariKation  of  ail  leligioua 
corporations^  and  .the  sale  of  the.  royal  domains^  cooaidefatde  lati- 
tude in  the  descitptieB  of  fa  tare  boons  might  be  only  pmdeai.  We 
mute*  httwefer,  «Bfress<  our  aurprise  at  the  oompleteaeas  of  the 
dakBionpadfir  mhkh  Pfpfessor  von  Baumnr  laboured  when  he 
iaimtred'  the-  ptthbowith  hia  suggwstiona  eonoeraing  the  conw 
vessioft.W  Irish  ieMOKtes^at^^will  into  fkeefaolds.  Such  sinm 
pUflily  lay  perhafM^.the  more  surpnaing  in  the  learned  psalessor,^ 
as  he'Was  "himseU  forsome  time  engaged  about  the  person. 
o£itlM.  SMiii^teiSL  ,  Had  this  vivaeioua  traveller  paused  to- consult 
hia reasQUf  henuist  have <suapected--**«s  ia  the  edicts  ho  would 
havie  found -^that  teaancies-at^will:  are  specialty  excluded  from^ 
the f operation  of  the  minister's  agrarian  measures.  In  the  twoi 
ediotaiof  iSl  1,  aid  ia  the  declaiatioo  of  29th  May  1816,  apeoially 
isssodio^ve  effaet  to  this  .pffomiae>of  an  enlarged  ownership- in 
thnsoil,  thi9' terms,  a^  so.  preoise^  and  the  limitations  so  stringent^ 
astitoiJeanreiOA; doubt)  regarding^  either  the  motives  oc  the  extent 
of  the  mioister'a  policy.  Same  recent  theorists,  building  ou  the 
authority  of'  the  pjtoCrsoor*s  represeotatiops,  have  not  hesitated 
tO£Mpfiort  theiropropositions  by  the  example  of  Prussia^  so  lar 
as'toimagiQe^  thatth^  fotundthere  a  precedent  and  aaoction  for 
a  aa  less  sweeping  measure. of  confiacaiion,  thau  tbat  of  the  con-^ 
vemioo.of  tJhe  pauper  occupantsof  the  most  limited  and  pre-' 
carious  tenures  in  Ireland  iiito  absolute  owners  of  the  aoiJ.* 
Tt)  iliow  that  siich  appeals  t<>/the  modern  agrarian  measures  of 
Prussittfiand  tbat  all  tb0>dwigerou&  analogies  which  have  been 
sought  to  be.dodttced.firom  their  success^  are  aU<^etber  based  ou; 
a  total  -miscoucepticH)  of  tbeir.real  scope  and  tendency,  nothings 
m4»re.can  be  wiaoted,«tbau  ib^  simple  ^Jtpoaitian  of  their  real  purporu 
.Wha^.  was  doQj^^  it  w^  beseejo^  was  oeitbejc  morj^  or  less  than  the. 
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Compulsory  enfranchisement  of  persons  whose  tenure  mighty  in 
ti)*e  phraseology  of  English  law,  be  called  an  onerotis  kind  of 
copyhold,  while  it  was  also  in  the  general  case  of  a  fiscal  or  seini-> 
public  character*  It  was  tbe  doiog  suddenly^  aad  at  once,  by* 
government,  what  it  has  taken  the  courts  of  law,  ia  England 
four  or  five  hundred  years  only  partially  to  aoeotnplish;  the 
last  stage  being  still  outstanding  for  the  l^islature  Co  <(oiBpliete«  * 
On  this  fundamental  point  there  must  be  no  miatake^  The 
Prussian  crown  has  never,  up  to  th&  preseat  time,  attamptcd 
any  alteration  in  the  tenure  of  land,  except  in  two  in>6taftoes.  The 
first'of  these  was  in  relation  to  the  particular  idass  of  bauep  6efo 
already  described,  and  the  second  referred  tt>  tenttre^ooriespooding^ 
to  our  leases  in  perpetutliy.  la  both  eases  the  policy  of  the  g^ovN 
ernment  was  sufficiently  obvious.  It  is  stated  wiitb  all  nesessai^ 
clearness  in  two  agrarian  edicts,  promulgated  on  the  I4tli  of 
September  181 1.  These  two  edicts,  with  the  supplemental  dio<- 
daratlon  of  29th  May  181^,  form  the  basis  of  the  modern  tkga^ 
rian  code:  from  having  both  appeared  on  the  same  day,  they  ^ce 
sometlni^»  confounded.     The  first  is  entitled  an  ^  Edict  for  the 

*  regulation^  of  the  relations  of  Seigneurs  (  Qrundherm)  and  Pe»« 

*  saht  farmers  (Bauers),'  and  is  strictly  timited  to  tfatt  .panieula^ 
fiscal  fiefs  already  described*  This  enadmeiic,  in  oon^netioa 
with  the  subsequent  declaratory  edict,  ordftiivsT  Tliatiauok^»ea« 
sent  holdings  as  present  the  following  oharaeleri^tieft  sfaall^ 
under  certain  conditions,  -become  the  absolute  property  of  4iheie 
then  occupants.  These  characteristics  are— 1st,  boldings.  crdated 
with  the  primary  view  of  supporting  the  occupiers -as  iadepeo*- 
dent-  farmers  2.  Entered  in  the  tax  rolls  ^f  the  proviotses-  as 
bauer  fiefs.  3.  Occupied  during  the  normal  years  of  the  moo* 
archy  by  distinct  peasant  farmers.  4.  Investing  the  lord  with 
the  obligation  to  keep  them  con»taiitly  so  occupied,  d.  For  tke 
taxes  of  which  the  lord  is  responsibie.  A  disdnction  is  ibeti 
drawn  between  such  of  these  fiefs  as  descend  by  custom  or  taw 
to  the  heirs  of  the  occupant,  and  those  not  ao  descendingi  The 
edict  goes  on  to  stato,  *  that  the  relation  hitherto  subsistiDg  m 

*  these  cases  is  such,  that  the  real  owner  exerts  no  direct  iniuence 

*  on  the  management  or  cultivation  of  the  farm ;  and,  in  the  case 

*  of  non*descending  4efs,  each  succeeding  peasant  holder  is  with-» 

*  out  any  permanent  interest  in  it.    We  therefore  cannot  pernnt  so 

*  noxious  a  relation  to  continue.' 

Having  determined  that  this  noxious  relation  should  cease,  the 
edict  proceeds  to  assign  the  conditions  on  which  the  grant  of  afo« 
solute  ownership  shall  be  made.  It  avows  the  necessity  of  dm* 
covering  some  general  principle  to  g^ide  the  govemmem  in  de» 
termining  the  exact  amount  of  remuneration  due  to  the  lord  for 
his  surrender  of  absolute  ownership,  or,  as  we  should  say,  the  fee. 
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In  the  %0t  pl)^e»  it  d^ces^  ffom  theabstrad  principles  of  the 
Qjopstitution,  jtbe  duty  of  tba  loxd  in  all  cases  t*  aM>de£al;e  his 
demands  within  the  limits  necessary  to  admit  of  the  peasant  gain- 
ing a  decejpt  fwkbsistenoe*     This  decent  subsistence  -is  asauoMd  to 
he  attainab(e)  when  the  peasant  reteins  for  his  own  sole  use  one 
third  of  the  clear  pfo6ts  of  his  Welding.     Coapling  this  astuoap- 
tion  with  the  further  one^  thai  the  demands  of  dheJords  hav^e  been 
already  {msfaed  to  thei  treasonable  liiaits».tbe«diet  layaitdown 
as  a  general  principiei  that  the  restoration  of  o«e-thivd  oft  (he.  pea- 
sant lands, to  the  absolute  coaibrol  of  the  liord»  freed  from  all  re- 
spoaslbilityi' either  as  to  taxes,  or  the.  main  tenao^^  of  buildings, 
shall  be  deemed  tp  be  a  fair  adjustogent  of  the  reeipcocal  elaims 
of  landlord  aad  bauer.^     In  the  case  «f  non-deseending  fiefs^  this 
standard  is  raised  to  a  restoration  of  one  half  the  lan(b.     This 
iqd^nnity.ito  the.  lord  is  to  be  made  either  by  a  surrender  of  the 
land  iisfU,  or  byao  annual,  money  rem,  according  to  the  size 
of  the  fief*      WfaeneMer  a  subtrafletion  of  any  part  of  th«  lands 
would  make,  the  farms  too  small  to  admit  of  their  -being  profit- 
ably oi\ltiva|ed.by  o^a^s  of  draught  cattle,  they  were  nottoiie- 
r^ducedf  but.a^ money  ronli  wm  to  be  aubstitoted  instead^     With* 
rpspeet  to  fiersonal  and  other  servic<M,  hitherto  due  to  the  iloid,- 
a  mppey  value  was  .to  be  put  upon  them :   and  thi^  was  to  be- 
measured  ^y  ithe  increased  cost  of  cultivation  to.  tht$  lord  in* 
QO#(^quence  oft^heisr  diseontinuaoce.     The  remaining  proivisioos' 
of  the  edict  ^re  of  subordinate  importance,  and  aroior  the  most' 
part  tech-nical  arrangements  to  facilitate  its  being  carried  into  ef- 
fectt.  One  oUier  clause  is,  however,  of  interest,  as  illustrating  the- 
real  character  of  the  measure,  and  proving  the  slight  degree  of 
ipiportance  wlii^h  its  fraihers^  attached  to  the  mere,  honour,  of 
titular  ownership.     The  sacrifice  of  the  lords^  right  of  ownership 
in  the  case  of  inheritable  holdings,  is  estimated  at  but  five  per 
Qi^nt  of  their  cleiMr  y^early  value,  and  in  the  case  of  others  at  but. 
s^ven,  and  a  half  per  ceni*. 

*  The  second  of  the. edicts  of  I4th. September  1811^  is  entitled 
an  edict  fo^  the  tadvaimement  of  agr icultitre.  As  its  preamble 
will  seirve  to  place  oht  foregoing  observatioas  in  a  olearer  and. 
more  authentic  form,  we  present  it  entire.  ^  We  Frederick 
^  William,  by  the  grace  of  God,  and  so  forth,  declare^^Tbat  the 
Crural  popnJiajtion  of  our  monarchy  has  bees  hitherto  unfavour- 

*  ably  circumstanced.  With  a  view  to  promote  its  welfare,  we 
'have  abolished  serfdom,  and  the  burthensome  duties  of 
'  supplying  horseaand  forage  to  the  army.  But  these  improve-* 
'  meuts  are  insufficient  to  secure  its  thorough  and  permanent 

*  w^U-bf^ing.  .  With. the  eixoeption  of  Lower  .Silesia,  the  great 
''in<ijority  are  without  landed  property,  and  .wliat  thiey.{>ossesa. 
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i«  subject  to  msmfold  resttielioiisk     The  pcomise  Hkid^  itt 

^he^edicts  «f  »lh  October  I8O75  and  27th  October  1810,  ^  t&' 

a  general  grant  of  ownership^  is  this  day  fulfilled  by  *  the  Edi^ 

regulaliiiif  Att  velaltons  between  lords  and  bauers.    By  virtue 

of  that  edicts  «nd  otliers  nrhich  will  soon  appear,  tbtfindepen^ 

-danceof  bauer  landholders  is  or  will  be  established)  and*  the  ser- ' 

vitudcs injurious  to agriealture abolished*   With  a  view^howeyeY) 

•to  remove  all  imptdiments^  and  give  our  subjects  fiiU  scope  for 

their  enterprise^  and   to  enable   theoi   to  deriv<e   the  utmost 

-pcsiible  .advantage  from  ihe  soil,  we  direct-^thattfU  impedf* 

,m0nts  to  the  free  disposal  of  land  by  sale,  gift,  or  *wiU,  arl<iingr 

-out  of  the  constitution  as  it  hitherto  existed,  be  hereby  aboHshed^ 

This  power  of  sale  over  portions  of  the  land,  is  to  enable'it  tb 

l^et  into  the  hands  of  men  of  capital^  and  thus  clelir  it'of 

kicttmbvaoces*     From  the  greater  snbdirisien  of  the  sMt^  a 

oonsiderable  advantage^  and  one*  dear  ^to  ottr- paternal  fceafC^ 

will  accrue.    It  will  give  people  in  a  small  way,  {kkiiike  Leute,) 

-as .  they  are  termed^   gardeners,  labocnrtnrs,  and  the  like,  an 

opportunity    of   acquiring    landed    property,    and    gradnslly 

ioei^asing  it*  >  Such  a  prospect  will  render  this  numerous  and 

useful  class  of  our  subjects  orderly  and  econonrieul,  as  'hnfd  can 

only  be  acquired  by  such  means.     Many  such  persons  Wtll*¥ise 

and'  succeed  in  attaining  to  distinction  tfarongh-  their  propevfy 

and  indfistry^     kn  this  way  the  state  witil  gaib  a'  ftew  '^tiA 

valuable  class  of  industrious  proprietors  t  through  theeflbrts 

to  become 'Such,  agriculture  will  gain  new  handS}  and  an  aeoeo- 

sion  of  industry)  frooi  the  stimulated  exertions  of  thos€f  now 

eni^agped  in  iu* 

The  edict 'then  proceeds  to  prevent  leases  in  perpefukr  fi^m 
becomiaga  bar  to  subdivision,  by  ^leelaring  it  compulsory  on 
the  landlord  to  accept  of  a  capital  swhi  in  lieu  of  rent,  Calctftiited 
at  four  per  cent^  awl  to  accept  payment  of  this  capital  sutil  In 
instalments   under    certain    prescribed  conditions^   •  The*  other 
provisions  of  this  ed»t  *  for  the  advancentent  of  ifgrieuhure,* 
relate,  chiefly  to  the  abolition  of  theae  rights  of  ^mmonage  ted 
servitude,  which  afiected  the  agricultore  of  Geramny  at'that 
period,  almost  as  much  as  that  of  H^ain  at  preseM.     The  ^lel 
cooclades  by  declaring  it  to  be  the  intention  of  the  monarch  to' 
institute  a  beard  of  agrtcukore  in  fietKn,  which  shouM  organise' 
provincial  societies,  and  should  appoint  salaried  agents  to  di»>* 
seaciiuale  a  hnowledge  of  bubbandry  among  the  lower  classes/ 
1  his  board  was  to  supply  funds  for  the<  construction  of  model 
farms,  and  for  such  other   purposes  as  night  be  found  most' 
conducive  to  the  interests  of  agricultafral  science.  •  The  good* 
intoBiions  of  sovemigas,  %nd  sometimes  their  engagements,,  ai^' 
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<o^a/i(l<9iAly  longcfr  {«  being* brmigbt  to  tee^tila1l  those  ef  prii'ate 
^persons.  The  hoard  heiiB  pyoinifted  hat  bet»  only  juet  doaetitated 
in  Berlin.  j 

The  foregOHig  extracte  are  €oiiel«isiv)e  eindence'  of  the  purpose 
<of  tbe.ori^nal  edict*     Tfak  purpose  was  an  esceedinglyishnple 
<Mfie(.  'and  the  principke  on  winch  the«ltempt  was' made  to  re- 
coooilecoiifiioting  intefestS)  appear  tohttTe  bevaas  eqdhoble  as 
possible- lUMlef  the  eiroonwtaBoes.      One  nifbt  tb«refeve  baVe 
^easofiabty  b^pe d  that  iolieiitioosy  asi  benevoicnil  as-  wise,  would 
h^ve  beefci  nset  by-  the  gfreat  body  of  proprietors^  in  - »  hit  and 
Jibetal  spirit  t  and  tbait  tkey  .woald  have  co-#peratcd.  for  tbrir 
fiuoeess^    Any  suoh  hope  womld^  however^  hare  prored  fallaoiousK. 
,£iReryt  efforb  was  made  by  the  wobk' representatives  of  tbe  landed 
iuterest  to  baffle  tbe  tendeney^  and  erade  the  provisiofis  of  these 
i^naet|pe«ts»     TJbe  asual  ouiei-iea  were  iratsed  against  tbe  injustice 
of  imterfering  with  Tested  rights ;  loud  oomplaints  were  urged 
agatm^t  tbe  baedsbip  of  being  deprived  of  abe  senricet  of  tbeir 
.aerfs^and  at  their  rbeiag  tbus  oompelted  to  giire  better  teid  and 
a  higher  rate  of  wages  to  their  emaneipated  labourers;     it  was 
iboidlky  •predteted  that  it  would  be  whoUy  impossible  tar  find  a 
(«lt^fiie«it  numberiof  pcirsona  to  till  the  ground  t  since  tbe'greart 
,'byjk  q£  the  noo^oprietary  rarsd  population  would  by  law,  it 
%was  alWged^. migrate  to  the  town?,  whew  they  were  no  longer 
fPlt^cbed  to  the  s(hL     The  labour  and  expense  o^  th^  necessary 
^armilge«)enta  with  the  bauers  were  loudly  insasted  upon*     A 
•hundred,  voices-'^mon^  the  re$t  that  of  Prince  Pueiiltrr  Mnskau 
/^nv^ighed   against  the  whole  tribe  of  ^nomadte*  fanetion- 
aries,  engaged  in  the,  no  doubt,  ungracious  task  of  arbitratkie 
^bet^^^e^n  tbe  exaoting^  s^nrit  of  the  k>rd8,  and  the  greedy  dtspoei- 
^t^B  of  their  newly  emancipated  vassais»     An  indemnity  was 
.demanded.     To  these  expostdations  the  government  replied*-^ 
> that  the  question  of  an  indemnity  could  not  be  entertained,. •since 
,t)ie  changes  would  prorve  equally  advatitageous  to^he  iord  and 
.peaaaoti   that  the  feudal  rights  which  the  lords  bad  hitherto  en- 
rjo^ed)' CQUjri  oiily  be  regarded,  in  justice,  as  dek^gated  to^tliem 
,  pilceiy  for  purposes  of  polico  9  that  ai^  iactproveroent  in  thequality 
.of  food,,  or  arnonat  of  wages,  wfaach  nighi  follow  from  the  eii- 
,fraophiseiaeat  of  tbe  labourer,  would  only  prove  that  fak  r6- 
^aiDneif^ion  bad  .been  hitherto  below  its  propet  leve)<;  that  the 
^s^uppofiod  improv^^aient  in  thei  eoitdttion  of  the  labourer,  woaM 

se4?Ufe  the  requisite  supply  of' labour;  that  tbe  lords  nra^t  ndt 
';hop0  to  e^cape<tl>e  burthen  of  tnatatalniiig  the' aged,  disabled,  or 
^infifiU)  ^  this  re^pj^JBtsibility  flowed  fnom  their  territor'ral  jurisdi^- 
,tioiv^— and  tliat  wherever  tbey  might  pcove  conflicting,  the  general 
;i^)4€»re«(t&,Qf  tbt  state  must,  be  deemed  to  be  paramount  to  the 

private  interests  of  the  lords.    - 
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In  thk  refoinder  of  thie  government,  which  is  emboc^Y^for  tb^ 
most  part  in  a  cireular  addressed  to  the  Silesian  Cfaambet  of 
Representatives,  there  are  a  few  points  open,  perhaps,  to  control 
versy.  But  of  the  general  soundness  of  the  policy  which  called 
it  forth,  there  can,  we  thinks  be  but  one  opinion.  A  considerable 
portion  of  the  soil,  it  mttst  be  remembered,  amountiYig  to  about 
one-sixth  of  the  whole  surface  of  the  monarchy,  was  in  the  handit 
of  persons  who,  though  e:terci8ing,  as  usufructuary  occupants,  a 
complete  control  over  the  mode  of  tillage,  yet  possessed  a  merely 
termihabte  interest  in  it,  and  were  therefore  disinclined,  had 
they  been  otherwise  able,  to  undertake  any*perman^t  hnprove- 
ments.  Those  who  enjoyed  the  absolute  legal  ownership — a 
idisttnction  based  on  the  dominium  directum  B.nti  cbmimum'  utiles 
which  had  easily  passed  from  the  Roman  into  the  Feudal  lav^ 
•^-^were  by  custom  and  other  circumstances  incapacitated  from 
exerting  any  direct  influence  on  the  actual  cultivation.  Apart  from 
other- incapacitating  circumstances,  the  vast  extent  of  their  own 
domains,  and  their  total  want  of  the  necessary  capital,  rendered 
'any  beneficial  interference  on  their  part  impossible.  If  we  take^, 
for  instance,  the  prGTvin^e  of  Pomerania  in  1806,  we  shall  find 
the  extent)  of  land  in  the  hands  of  its  1308  noble  proprietors,  to 
have  been  about  two  millions  of  English  acres;  and  that  it  was 
encuihbered  with  mortgage  debts  to  the  amount  of  about 
1a3iOOO,000  sterling.  In  point  of  fact,  the  peasant,  when  in 
possession  of  the  absolute  ownership  of  his  small  holdings, 
enjoyed  much  more  cn-edit,  and  ampler  means  of  raising  the 
necessary  amount  4>f  capital,  than  the  noble,  whose  large  estates 
were  not  only  overwhelmed  with  debt,  but  wholly  unmarketabfe 
in  consequence  of  entails  and  legal  restrictions.  Any  experi- 
ment of  the  kind  must  always  be  accompanied  with  temporary 
pressure  and  temporary  clamour;  but  it  may  be  the  least  of  two 
evils.  A  great  crisis  justified  the  making  of  it :  and  as  far  as 
time  as  yet  has  tested  it,  it  has  been  eminently  stfcdesSfuK 
The  folio  wing  judgment  is  passed'  upon  it  by  a  recent  tra- 
veller, ^  Mr  Laing.      *  This   revolution,^   he   remarks,    *  in  the 

*  state  of  property,  was  almost  as  great  as  that '  which  had 
^  taken  place  in  France,  and  is  pregnant  with  the  same  results. 
^  It  gave  comfort,  welU being,  and  property  to  a  nation  of  serfs. 
'It  emancipated  them  from  local  oppression,  raised  their  moral 
'  and  physical  condition,  and  gave  them  a  political,  though  ds 

*  yet  unrecognised  existence,  as  the  most  important  constitutionul 
<  elements  of  the  social  body.'  To  the  judicious  remarks  of 
Mr  Laing  we  might  append  those  of  Mr  Jacob,  who  pronounces 

'a  somewhat  confused  panegyric  upon   these  measures  in  his 
report  on  '  Continental  Agriculture.'     But  the  best  evidence  of 
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their  Wisdom  and  Bound  policy  is  to  be  found  in  the  present 
{prosperous  condition  of  Prussia*  Were  further  vindication  want« 
ing,  that  too  may  be  found  in  the  alacrity  with  which  the  other 
states  of  Germany,  with  the  exception  of  Austria,  have  followed 
the  example*  ' 

It  has  been  sometimes  urged  as  an  objection  to  these  edicts^ 
that  by  creating  a  large  body  of  peasant  proprietors,  they  gave 
an  undue  impulse  to  population.  In  estimating  ^heir  effect  in 
this  respect,  it  will  be  necessary  to  bear  in  mind,  that  at  the  time 
of  their  promulgation,  the  population  of  Prussia  amounted  to  only 
eight  millions,  and  that  an  increase  was  therefore  very  de^ 
sirable.  That  an  augmentation  has  been  the  result  has  never 
been  denied;  but,  in  the  first  place,  suppose  the  augmenta- 
tion  to  consist  of  a  well-doing  and  happy  people  I  In  the 
tiext,  whether  this  increase  he  attributable  to  the  removal  of 
the  restraints  of  the  lords  over  the  marriage  of  their  va»^ 
sals,  or  to  the  occult  influences  of  a&  absolute  ownership  of 
the  soil,  is  somewhat  difficult  to  determine.  Both  influences  have 
been  concurrently  in  action.  Besides,  the  number  of  holdings 
to  which  these  edicts  applied,  did  not  in  all  probability  exceed 
250,000;  the  number  of  bauer  fiefs  was  161,000.  It  would, 
therefore,  be  absurd  to  attribute  any  considerable  portion  of  the 
increase  in  the  population,  an  increase  amounting  to  five  millions, 
to  this  cause.  Thirty  years  of  uninterrupted  peace  must  be  eon* 
sidered  as  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  the  calculation. 

In  attempting  the  foregoing  sketch  of  the  agrarian  measures 
of  the  Prussian  ministers  Stein  and  Harden  berg,  our  chief  aim 
has  been  to  remove  the  misconceptions  that  have  hitherto  pre- 
vailed concerning  their  nature.  Their  bearing  on  the  q^iestion 
of  peasant  proprietorship  is  a  problem,  which  time  has  yet 
to  solve.  It  was,  no  doubt,  the  wish  of  the  ministers  to 
render  the  peasant  cultivator  of  the  soil  as  independent  of  con* 
trol  as  was  consistent  with  justice  and  with  the  rights  of  third 
parties.  It  would,  however,  be  a  grievous  error  to  regard  the  pre- 
sent results  of  these  modern  enactments  as  decisive  of  the  economic 
effect  of  absolute  ownership  of  the  soil.  In  truth,  the  creation 
of  a  large  body  of  independent  peasant  proprietors  is  a  matter  of 
Quich  less  difficulty  than  its  preservation.  This  latter  difficulty  is 
heightened,  not  lessened,  by  the  removal  of  restrictions.  For, 
the  maintenance  of  any  class  must  depend  on  limitations  :  while, 
in  no  particular  do  modern  times  contrast  with  the  feudal  period 
more  than  in  their  anxiety  to  obliterate  all  strict  lines  of 
demarcation,  and  in  their  hostility  to  every  thing  savour- 
ing of  privilege  or  legal  disability.  Nothing  is  more  incon- 
testable than  the  fact,  that  many  of  the  most  onerous  re- 
lictions from  which   the.  Prussian  bauers  were  emancipated. 
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bad  tbfir  origin  in:a  laudable^desire  to  pse^^ct  them  agdiost  tb« 
eupidity   of  other  classes.      Such,    partly,  was   the   origin   of 
the  disability  to  dismember  or  subdivide  their  holdings,  or  to 
mortgage  them  beyond  one  half  of  their  value.     But,  at  present, 
one  of  the  chief  evils  of  a  peasant  proprietary  is  the  necessity 
/or  ooastaat   leg^al  interferenee.      Freedooi   has   brought   with 
it  this  dilemtaa*     With  the   death   af  every  petty  proprietor^ 
and   the  descent   of   his    holdings   to   bis   he*rs,    the   problenn 
of  maintajndng   the   independence  of  his  successors  constantly 
reours   with  aggravated   perple;icity*      There    seems    no    other 
resource,  than  to  sacrifice  the  interests  of  the  younger  children 
to   the  eldest.      We  could   hardly  hope  for  a  more  complete 
illustration  of  our   meaning,  than  is   to   be  found  in  the  two 
most   recent  agrarian  measures  of  concession   and   restriction^ 
jpropased  by  the   Prussian  government  for  the  approval   of  the 
Grand  Diet  of  Berlin.     The  ficst  of  these  propositions^  of  the 
'15th    May  last,  aimed  a4  facilitating  the  acquisition  of  abso* 
lute  owneisbip  in  the  peasant,  through  the  medium  of  bank9» 
similar  to  the   mortgage  banks  already  described,  which  were 
to  enable  the  pea«^ants  to   coftipound  for  their  annual  dues  to 
their  landlords.     The  object  of  the  aecond  proposition  was,  the 
expediency  of  limiting  the  succession,  in  certain  cases,  to  but  one, 
instead  of,  as  at  present,  to  all  the  children  alike*     Both  these 
piTopositions  were  declined^  partly  on  formal  grounds :  partly,  as 
was  averred,  from  their  being  unnecessary  on  account  of  the 
flourishing  state  of  agriculture;    and  partly  from  a  reverence 
lor  those  principles   of  perfect   freedom   which  have  endeared 
tlie  measures  and  the  memoxy  of  Stein  ^nA  Harden  berg.     To 
those  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  general  agronomic  relations  of 
Prussia,  and  in  the  curious  problems  involved  in  its  agrarian  legi«^ 
lation,  we  cannot  too  strenuously  recommend  a  perusal  of  the 
recent  debates  in  the  Berlin  Diet,  to  which  these  royal  propo* 
ditions  of  the  15th  of  May  gave  rise. 


Art.  VIII. — 1.  Journal  qf  a  few  Months'  Residence  in  Fdrktffolf 
and  Glimpses  of  the  Stmth  of  Spain.    2  vols.    Lomdon  ;  1847* 

2.  A  Year  of  Consolatimi.     By   Mrs    ButLBR,   (late   T^hMiser 
Kemble.)     2  vols.     London  ?   1847. 

Tj^ULL  nine-tenths  of  the  books  of  travels  published  within  the 
-^  last  ten  years  may  be  traced  to  the  principle  or  motive  indi- 
cated in  the  well-known  couplet,— 

*  *Tr9  plt'aisaiit,  too,  to  see  oneself  in  print  j, 
A  book's  a  book  although  there's  nothing  in't.' 

It  is  difllcult  to  imagine  an  easier  ^or  pleasanter.  mode  of  indulge 
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(ing  one's  yariky,  and  iriflictiDg  obe's  egotrum 'on  orfe'sfiriehd^i; 
ffbc  aH  of  ua  Uve  friends  who  must  read  a  C€hrtaiti>portio9  «f  whi(t 
we  writey  or  saytbatrtfatey  bkve  read  it,  «>r  at  least  express  imtoie- 
-^Uately  on  receipt  of  the  book  tbe  extr^me^njoyment  they  expect 
[from  jreading  it — wbiot,  by  the  way,  k  the  method  unifohnly 
fadopti^d  by  the  King  of  the  French,  as  viteW  f£s  b^  many  ((>ther 
-iDastitipus  Meeieenases  of  the  day. 

c     Aiplaa  is  required  fbrao  essay,  a  plot  for  a  novel,  some  soift 
v6f  unity  of  acdon  for  a  Crania,  atid  a  dae  suboidifiation  of  paxts 
.j(tQtfiay  nothihg  of '}eaiming>»  style*   thought,  &e.  &b.)  for  a  his- 
tory ;  hilt  a  book  of  traveU  ssay  be  written,  eoitiposed,  or  put 
rto^ether,  without  pkn,  plot,  unity,  proportion,  or  arratigethent 
of  ^ny  sort*     The   bej^innmgv  middle,  and  end,   enjoined   by 
:  Aristotle)  eomle  qattrally  and  as  if  by  the  »preconoefved  order 
Hofln/s^Uv    For  example,  thre  steamboat  "which  oatries  the  tra* 
^veUetrfrom  Soikthamplton  to  Havre,  is, tbe  beginning;  thestdam- 
'bofat  that  brings  him  baek  from  Bonieigne,  Ostend,  or  Antwerp, 
j(aa,tbe  case  may  be,)  to  Dover,  is  the  end.;  and  the  whole  Con^ 
tinent  (or  two  or  three  continents,  if  he  is  not  content  with  one,) 
4st^p^.to  him  for  the  middle;  into  which  be  is  at  full  liberty  to 
;C^;iiH>ni>^y  .tbing  Or  every  thinff  he  has  ever  heaixl,  seen,  thougfrl, 
pr  jread  oo  pictures,  statues,  churches,  manners,  niorals,  costume, 
jiatijonal .  oharacteristics,  statesmen,  diplomatists,,  monk s^  nc^ivs, 
impdelB  of  faith,  philosophy,  ahd  gastronomy. 

^  And  hoiv  th6  Subject  theme  may  gan^ 
Let  titwfe  and  chance  determine  ; 
Pet-haps  it  may  turn  orft  a  sang, 
^  Perhaps  'turn  out  a  ^eriVion.'  ' 

.  |Q  n^p^t  cQse(<9  Mfe  are  compelled  to  say,  a  painful  exhibition 
ojf  flippan^cy,  and  sciolism  is  the  result;  but  occasionally  the 
fsan(if»8eed  falls  od  ia  ficAi  soil,  and  fruetifies.  A  man  of  culti- 
vated mind,  vivid  imagination,  and  refined  taste,  amuses  himself, 
as  ie  proceeds,  with  refibrding  impassions  or  collecting  facti. 
They  iBwe  new  to  hirtiself ;  ahd,  bn  tareful  comparison  and  iii- 
qairy,  hre  finds  many  of  them  new  to  others.  Me  lays  theih  by  f6r 
Ta  period  ;  then  takes  them  lip  again  ;  meditates  on  them  ;  selects, 
retrenches,  polishes,  i'e-arranges  —  and  we  get  a  book  like 
li^dthish  or  1^'Ae  Crescent  and  th€  Cross. 

The  books  before  us  are  of  an  intermediate  quality.  We  do 
not  believe  that  much  pains  hate  beeti  taken  in  either  case. 
The  materials  lay  in  the  way  of  the  writers^  and  they  found 
them ;  and  we  have  considerable  doubts  whether  the  fair  authoress 
of  ^  JW  months"  MesidSneeiH  Ihrtw^ai  Wad  bestowed  tnot^  than 
a  few  days  kttentten  o*i  Poftdgu^^  hntbty  t)t  litetatuVe  b^Fol^ 
starting  ;  or  whether  the  author  of  A  Year  of  ComolatibA  (it)  bfe 
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derived  principally  from  classical  associations  on  classic  ground) 
knew  much  more  of  the  ancient  Romans  than  the  ordinary  run 
of  her  countrywomen,  whom  she  takes  or  makes^  so  many  oppor- 
tunities of  sneering  at.  Bnt  it  is  impossible  to  confound  either 
of  them  with  the  cloud  of  lady  travellers  who  recently  darkened 
the  horizon.*  Neither  of  these  books  is  a  common  book;  and 
one  of  them  (Mrs  Butler's)  with  all  its  occasional  faults  of  petu- 
lance and  recklessness,  is  such  as  no  one  but  a  woman  of  genius, 
trained  in  the  hard  school  of  suflFering,  could  have  produced. 
It  is  from  this  conviction  that  we  notice  them  ;  and  we  take  them 
together  for  the  sake  rather  of  contrast  than  of  similarity. 

We  begin  with  the  Journal^  which  we  believe  it  is  no  longer 
an  indiscretion  to  announce  as  the  work  of  Mrs  Quillinan,  the 
daughter  of  the  poet  of  Rydal  Mount  It  is  described  in  the 
preface  as  *  prepared  solely  for  my  friends  at.  home,'  and  as 
making  no  pretensions  even  to  hand-book  popularity  or  utility, 
the  more  particularly,  she  tells  us,  since  that  formerly  humble 
style  of  publication  has  been  elevated  into  rank  and  importance 
by  Mr  Ford — 

*  My  main  inducement,  indeed,  to  the  publication  of  this  desultory 
Journal  is  the  wish  to  assist  in  removing  prejudices  whi^h  make  Portngiil 
an  avoided  land  by  so  many  of  my  roving  countrymen  and  coutitrj^ 
women,  who  mig^t  there  6nd  much  to  gratify  them,  if  they  could  be 
persuaded  that  it  does  not  deserve  the  reproach  of  being  merely  a  land  of 
unwashed,  fiery  barbarians,  and  over-brandied  port  winei  The  shores  of 
the  Minho  and  of  the  Douro,  as  well  as  of  the  Tagus,  so  long  called 
•  the  home-station'  of  our  navy,  are  now  easy  of  access  as  the  banks  of 
the  Rhine ;  and  almost  the  whole  length  of  the  inland  country,  from 
Braganza  to  Faro,  has  to  most  of  our  travellers,  who  have  been  every- 
where else,  the  recommendation  of  being  new.  It  is  to  this  'great  fact* 
— the  possibility  of  6nding  novelty  even  yet  in  the  Old  World,  and  in  a 
quarter  within  three  days'  voyage  from  the  Isle  of  Wight— that  I  woold 
call  their  attention,  and  not  theirs  only,  but  also  that  of  ramblers  fro* 
the  New  World,  the  countrymen  of  Preacott  and  Washington  Irving,  of 
whom  every  year  brings  so  many  to  the  Mediterranean  side  of  Spain, 
yet  so  few  to  this,  the  Atlantic  shore  of  Spain  and  westernmost  coast  of 
Europe, — a  shore  which  ought  peculiarly  to  interest  all  Americans ;  for 
hither  swam  Columbus  from  his  burning  ship;  here  he  found  a  home  an^ 
a  wife ;  and  here  he  meditated  and  prepared  his  plan  of  discovery,  long 
before  Isabella's  patronage  enabled  him  to  realize  it.  Here,  too,  Martin 
Boehm  found  patronage ;  here  Magellan  and  Alavres  Cahral  were  born ; 
and  here,4n  the  service  of  King  Emanuel,  died  Ainericus,  the  man  from 
whom  half  the  globe  so  strangely  received  a  name.' 


*  An  exception'  should  also  be  made  for  a  book  which  escaped  oar  at- 
tention at  the  time  of  publication,  entitled  Rambles  in  Germany  4nd 
lial^f  published  in  1844,  by  the  authoress  of  Frankenstein. 
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So  fkr  a»  an  appeal  of  this  sort  can  derive  strength  from  per- 
ftonal  character,  that  which  we  Have  just  quoted  ought  to  come 
with  peculiar  force ;  for,  judging  solely  from  this  book,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  conceive  a  more  amiable,  right  minded,  sound* 
hearted,  unaffected,  impartial  observer  than  Mrs  Quillinan.  She 
was  travelKng^  in  pursntt  of  health.  She  was  conscious  of  this  ; 
fitnd  conscious,  moreover,  that  it  was  flying  from  her.  It  is  diffi- 
cult for  the  best  of  us,  or  the  most  philosophical  (which  is  not 
always  the  same  thing,)  to  rise  superior  to  the  depressing  in- 
fluence of  such  a  consciousness ;  yet  there  is  not  a  symptom 
of  irritability  from  one  end  of  the  Journal  to  the  other ;  all  the 
hi€M>nveniences  of  had  inns,  rough  roads  and  quarrelsome 
mule-drivers,  so  fearlully  jarring  to  the  nerves  of  invalids, 
fail  to  make  her  querulous  or  unjust  for  a  moment ;  and  she  has 
constlintly  an  eye  for  all  that  is  picturesq^ie  and  sublime  in 
scen^ry-^-an  ear  for  all  that  is  romantic  or  spirit-stirring  in 
tradition— -an  unruffled  habit  of  observation — a  good  deal  of 
quiet  humour^-and  as  much  enthusiasm  as  would  be  tolerated 
at  present  in  favour  of  a  nation  indissolubly  associated  in  the 
minds  of  Englishmen  with  old  port.  Her  kindliness  of  feeling, 
however,  does  not  prevent  her  from  censuring  in  strong  terms 
the  absurd  deternunation  of  Enirlish  settlers  in  Portugal  to  ad-* 
bore  to  English  hours  and  English  habits,  which  effectually 
prevents  them  from  eveF  benefiting  by  the  hospitality,  or  becom* 
ing  intimately  acquainted  with  the  manners  and  modes  of  thinking, 
of  the  PortOff uese. 

In  our  opinion,  it  is  difficult  to  feel  comfortable  (not  to 
say,  at  home)'  in  any  country,  without  speaking  the  language, 
not  even  excepting  those  (Germany  and  Italy,  for  example) 
where  French^  may  serve  as  a  sufficient  medium  of  commu- 
nication with  the  higher  class;  for  little  that  is  truly  na- 
tional cai^  be  learnt  without  mixing  with  the  people.  But 
for  an  Englishman  or  Englishwoman  not  to  know  Portuguese 
in  Poetugalv  is  tantamount  ta  closing  up  a»  sense,  and  being  re* 
strioted  tO'  seeing  and  readings  so  lar  at  least  as  society  is  con* 
cerried ;  since  very  few  Portuguese  speak  either  French  or  Eng- 
lish.    Yet  Mrs  Quillinan  tells  us  that  ^  English  ladies  will  not 

*  even  take  the  pains  to  learn  to  read  it,  making  a  comfortable 
'  cloakfof  ^  high-minded  reason,  in  whioh  to  conceal  from  tbem- 

*  selves  thC'  true  one — indolence.  '^  It  is  a  great  waste  of  time," 
^say  the  residents,  '^  to,  team  to  read  a^  language  which  has  but 

*  one  b0ok  worth  reading— Gamoeos.**  A  great  mistake,  by 
^'the  by^'adds  the  joixr&alist— as  {we  will  add)  any  one  may 
satisfy  hiomelf  by  simply  turning  to  Sismondi  or  Bouterwek. 

-  Theire  is  every  conceivable  variety  of  topic  in  this  book,  and 
we  could  easily  select  more  than  one  specimen  of  the  writer's 
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power  of  describiog  natural  soen^T^p  which  would  prove  ber  a 
not  unvyorthy  descendant  ^f  the  ^\xw>rof  TAe  JSfx^cursion^  Jbut  obm 
space  U  Umjted,  good  description$  will  not  bear .^bortepings  and 
we  ghail  confine  ourselves  to  brief  extracts  pf  aJesa  exalted  ^H'der. 
Our  readers  ipay,  at  the  present  jnnjctA;ure9  lik^  us  to  j^iye  tb^m 
an  opportunity  oi  knowing — thoi^b  ^ttaccoo^paaied  Jby  wy 
commentary  of  oux  own— tibe  ioipres^n  A^ade  Ojn.  MrJS.QuAlUoaa 
by  the  Que^n,  the  Court,  and  .the  (joverament^  find^  -l^i^b 
her  jxieans  of  informati<>n  w^er^  probably. as. sljgbt  41s  49ay  b^9  U 
is  ju^t  now  of  mor^  tban  ordinary  interest  toiea^ni  ojirer  and^bavg 
what  may  be  collected  Uom  diplpniftrti^  corr^apondenoe,  wb^it  lire 
the  feelings  entertained  towards  England  |^y  tlm  di^erent  purtief 
in  Portugal: — 

<  We  were  ai  the  op«ra  agsin-^bikUet  the  beijt  ipwt  of  the  enteitaiB<« 
went.  It  was  ^n  E^yptijsn  fancy  mystery— th|e  dapping  ^o^U^ot»  sn4 
tl>e  scenery^  The  Queen  snd  King  ^^on^t  wer^  pr^^pt  in'  iheir  pri- 
VAte  hoK«  Her  Maje^ity  is  very  fo¥.<^  of  tlie  opera,  when  she  can  go  to 
her  private  box  :  anything  of  display  or  stat^  is  distasteful  to  her*  Sb? 
is  never  so  happy  as  when  ridings  in  the  lanes  and  woods  of  Cintra  00 
her  donkey,  with  her  husband  and  children,  to  whom  she  is  devoted. 
We  heard  much  of  her  amiable  disposition.  She  is  too  tender-hearted 
for  a  queen — for  her  own  happiness,  1  mean.  When  tales  are  brought 
to  her  of  distress,  which  she  has  not  the  power  to  reliere,  she  weepf 
like  a  child.  But  she  has  no  real  power.  Her  so«ptre  may  be  4ikene4 
to  a  living  serpent,  thfit  may  gli4e  out  of  her  hand  any  day,  bus  not 
without  baring  stung  her.  Sh«  is  distracted  by  proteuS'<;barter6  and 
ever-changing  constitutions — by  liberal  ministers,  who  wonld  gorei'a 
h^r  and  J)er  p^Qple  with  absolqts  sway;  ^sss,  too,  for  the  li^t  of  pp^wer, 
than  the  lust  of  filthy  lucre ;  by  an  ill-arrapd,  ill-paid,  iU-cpnditioned 
soldiery,  ever  ^-eady  for  riot  at  the  call  of  the  highest  bidder,  ^nd  mili- 
tary chiefs,  who  would  ^ll  be  Caesars  over  Caesar ;  by  &  discontented 
pauper  people,  wTio  are  tired  of  carrying  on  their  -shoulders  the  quacks 
and  demago<^ues  that  have  fooled  them — a  people  that  iiave  trusted 
everybody  till  they  will  trust  nobody.  She  is  distracted  between  old 
friends  and  new  friendi^,  lbs  new  prenrailing.  Her  husband,  a  6axe 
Cuburg  Gotha,  is  said  to  be  iio  friend  f  fiagland ;  kis  -mdrisBr^  a  Gefw 
man,  in  the  French  interest ;  aod  his  Portogtiese  erea^wes^^oaQe  of  then 
mouthy  and  ned-bot  pajtriots,  as  thsy  call  tihemselvea,-4iterary,  pbik>SOY 
phical,  af^d  political,  lare  downright  Abaiicesados  in  tbejr  jwUry  rancour 
a^l^aii^t  Grt>at  Britain.* 

If  the  theatre  be,  as  has  been  .contended,  aa  exponent  or  uidi^ 
cation  of  the  taste  and  ft^eling  of  a  nat}on<---a  aoetr4nf  against 
which,  considering  the  present  ata^iof  our  own  dm«M,  k  migbtbe 
prudent  to  protest-^it  WtMxM  seem  from  tbe  iolbwing  passages 
that  the  taste  of  the  Portuguesie  is  at  a  very  {ow  «bb»  and  that 
the  natioaal  feeHng  towards  Englund  is  hardly  such  aa.  we  OAgbt 
have  hoped  to  inspire  by  more  than  a  eenturv  of  bereac  self- 
•aeriioo  in  underminiajf  our  conatitiitiovR  witbibeir  mino^^ 
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*Ohe^  night  onr  gentlemen  w^eht  to  thiftrtew  theatre  in  the  Sqtwire  of 
Don  Pedro  (how  long'  will  it  retain  that  name  ?  it>r  atreets  aftd  stquares 
change  names  w\iSh  every  efaange  of  party),  Otir  English  frientl«  were 
much  amftsed  with  the*  new  tragedy,  or  melo-drama,— right  merry  anH* 
tragical—^  the  Twelve  oi  England^  in  which  twelve  Eug.lish' ladies,  uiio 
have  been  slandered  by  twelve  English  Knights,  are  championed  hy 
twelve  Portuguese  Knights,  ncfne  of  their  own  countrymen  daring  to 
fight  for  them.  The  twelve  Englishraten,  so  dreaded,  when  arrayed  in 
tlie  ti^ts,  shrank  at  the  fir^t  onset,  and  stood  in  a  row  with  their  heads 
down,  to  be  stuck  in  the  bade  by  the  vafianf  Portuguese,  the  Lu'tos 
faleroso^V  and  were  afl  killed  in  a*  ntoment.  The  enthnsiagm  of  the 
audience  wafe*  treM^ndoiisI v  fuiftDy ;  add  when  they  cal^)ed>  for  the  author, 
the  poor  man  preseiiutd  himself  on  tkue  sta^e,  pale  ae  a  tallow* ohaniUer, 
OFiti]  the  triumph  of  geniusw  Gattioen^  haatold  the  story  Well,  and  like 
a  true  poet,,  patriotically  and  inoffensively.  But  this  play  was  the* 
neplu^  uUra  of  swiRg^eMngr  balderdash.  The  story  itself  is  as  true,  or 
aa  likely,  as  the  stories  of  Tom  Tbumh  and  Jack  the  Giant-killer.' 

A|^  the  lUeraty  wopld,  pasii^ulafly  the  embryo  Hume^^  Ro- 
bertBon^y  Gibbone,ia«d  Hallasis  of  these  realiim,  aware  that  tbe 
Ustory  ot  Poitugal--^  e^  wl>at  caa  be  lairly  cal4ed  the  history, 
reBifaii#  to  be  writli^iH,  and  that  abimdaDt  mate'riats  are  pre- 
aer^ttJ  irt  the  ArcWve»of  Ltsboft  2— 

*  We  theugbt  of  poor  Mr  Sovtbey.  What  a  diHgent  histtoriographer 
wonhi  hft  hav*e  been  hiere,  had  but  leisure  and  opportunity  been  his. 
How  ofteu  did  he  long  to  be  amwig  these  record^  and  how  frequently 
would  he  say,-  tba^  he  looked  to  his  projected  history  of  Portugal  as  the 
work^  on  which  he  founded  his  hope  of  a  name,  as  if  he  had  not  done 
enough  to  establibh  a  reputation.  Not  a  page  of  his  history  has  appeared, 
nor  pi^rhaps  ever  wiil^  nor  can,  in  the  form  that  it  would  have  best  taken 
from  his  own  hand.  The  history  of  Portugal — the  most  romantic  of  his* 
tories — is  still  nnwritten;  so  we  tkti^i  console  ourselves  with  such  a  one 
as  we  may  get  from  SenhOr  HercuHtno,  librarian  to  the  Kihgf  Consort.' 

Senhor  Fierculano  hates  the  English,  because  the  good  folh^ 
of  Plymouth  did  not  find  out  that  he  was  a  great  man,  when, 
exiled  by  Don  Miguel,  be  took  up  his  resi(ience  among  theni 
for  a  periorf;  and  not  content  with  the  everlasting  infamy  to 
whieh  we  are  prediestined  in  His  forthcoming  work,  he  is  con- 
stantly abusing  us  in  the  newspapers.  The  story  of  the  Portu- 
fuese  and  Englisb  Knights  will  probably  become  authentic  in 
is  (iand». 
We. are  irresistibly  teniptcd  by  the  following  &tbry  regarding 
tbe  dogs  of  Foz  and  Oporto,  who,  it  seems,  have  gradually  brea 
and  multiplied  themselves  into  a  plague. 

*  A  year  or  two  ago^  the  magistrates,  in  order  to  abate  this  nuisance, 
offered  so  much  for  the  head  of  every  vagrant  Aog  that  might  be  found 
without'  its  responsible  owner  in  the  street.  Heads  of  dog^  in  plenty 
Seer^  produced  for  Chd  reward  at  the  pditr^-office  ;  a^  th)s  diog-decapt- 
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tation  trade  prospered  for  Bome  days,  till  \i  was  discovered  that,  nqt  a 
head  uor  a  hair  had  suffered  of  any  of  the  mongrels  against  which  the 
canine  edict  w^s  issued  ;  but  any  gentleman's  dog  that  could  be  seized, 
aiid  all  the  ladies' lap-dogs  that  could  be  caught,  had  been  the  vifztims.' 

The  trait  is  worthy  of  the  peasantry  of  Ireland  or  the  lazza-^ 
roni  of  Naples,  whom  we  tate  to  possess  greater  quickness  of 
perception  and  aptness  for  practical  repartee  than  the  lower 
order  of  any  other  country ;  and  it  is  a  curious  problem  for  poli- 
tical philosophers  to  solve,  why  this  peculiar  talent  should  be, 
found  co-existing,  in  such  strongly  marked  instances,  with  bad 
government  or  neglect  Is  it  race^  or  climate^  or  the  elasticity 
qf  mind  produced  by  recklessness,— by  the  fearful  habit  of  dis-* 
regarding  the  future  and  living  solely  for  the  hour  ?.  .j  We  must 
ttow  turn  to  Mrs  Butler. 

No  two  female  travellers,  capable  of  writing  books,  could  differ 
more  widely  from  one  another  than  Mrs  Butler  and  Mrs  QuiUinan. 
The  one  is  essentially  objective^  the  other  essentially  "subjective  ;  /the 
one  draws  her  materials  almost  exclusively  from  without^  the  other 
almost  exclusively  from  within ;  the  one  observes  and  commeoU^ 
the  other  thinks  and  feek;  the  one,  with  her  quiet  good  sense, 
submits  patiently  to  privations  and  conventionalities — the  oth^, 
with  her  strong  fierce  volition,  demeans  herself,  when  they  cross 
her,  like  an  eaglet  in  a  cage.  It  is  the  Lake  school  against  the 
Romantic  school:  the  Excursion  against  Childe  Harold^~^we  had 
almost  said,  against  Don  Juan :  Rydal  Mount  against  Covent 
Garden:  but  Covent  Garden  in  its  zenith,  with  the  Kembles  acting 
Shakspeare,  and  (flash  after  flash)  electrifying  an  audience  com- 
posed of  all  that  was  most  brilliant  and  distinguished  in  the  land. 

Our  great  southern  contemporary  was  pleased  to  call  Mrs  Norton 
the  Byron  of  modern  poetesses.  The  term  was  a  mispomer  as 
applied  to  her ;  for  in  her  last  poems  and  those  by  which  she 
would  most  wish  to  be  known  (  The  Child  of  the  Islands,  for 
example),  self  is  forgotten  altogether,  and  her  entire  unbroken 
sympathies  are  with  the  poor.  But  Mrs  Butler's  style  is  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  Byronic ;  and  there  is  hardly  a  striking  page 
in  her  Journal  of  a  Residence  in  America  or  the  work  before  us, 
which  is  not  strongly  coloured  by  her  own  individuality  and  in- 
tense self-consciousness.  Occasionally  she  gets  beyond  even 
Byron,  and  startles  us  with  a  fearless,  too-confiding  frankness, 
like  Rou8seau*s.  We  pointed  out  this  peculiarity  ten  years  ago. 
We  pointed  out  at  the  same  time  sundry  offences  against  good 
taste,  which  we  suggested  it  might  be  as  well  to  avoid  in  future; 
but  as  Turner  goes  on  making  his  skies  and  water  yellower  and 
redder  in  exact  proportion  as  the  enlightened  public  exclaims 
against  themi  just  so  is  Mrs  Butler  determined  never  to  be 
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reasoned  by  the  pressgang  (her  own  word)  into  the  proprieties. 
Or,  to  take  a  family  illustration:  Once,  in  the  height  of  the  famous 
controversy  about  aches^  which  John  Philip  Kemble  persevered, 
night  after  night,  in  pronouncing  aitchesy  in  defiance  alike  of  the 
yells  of  the  pit  and  the  remonstrances  of  friends,  who  thought 
he  was  giving  undue  importance  to  a  trifle, — he  was  overheard 
exclaiming  to  himself,  *  No,  I  never  will  give  up  my  aitchesJ 
If  Mrs  Butler  ever  solilpquises — and  we  never  yet  knew  a  man 


may, 

*  only  utter  at  the  time,  but  print  for  the  public,  any  predilections 

*  or  antipathies   that  may  cross  my  mind,  and  give  that  same 

*  public  the  benefit  of  my  passing  opinion  on  every  thing  and 

*  every  body,  not  excepting  those  nearest  or  dearest  to  me.* 

The  Year  of  Consolation  commences  thus  : — 

*  Saturday,  Dec,  20th Left  Southampton  per  steamboat  for  Havre, 

at  ten  o'clock  at  night.  The  weather  clear  overhead,  but  blowing  very 
bard.  Horrible  little  boat;  where,  objecting  to  lie  close  to  tioo  old 
women,  the  only  empty  berths  were  one  into  which  the  water  forced 
itself,  or  one  in  close  proximity  to  the  boiler.     In  the  latter  I  slept.' 

Is  Mrs  Butler  aware  that  one  of  the  principal  grounds  on 
which  Lord  Eldon  relied,  in  the  Wellesley  case,  for  depriving 
the  father  of  the  guardianship  of  his  sons,  was  a  letter  recom* 
mending  the  persecution  of  old  women  and  cats  ? 

In  her  Journal  c^  a  Residence  in  America  she  coolly  showed  up 
a  near  relation  ;  in  this  book  she  contents  herself  with  showing 
up  her  maid  : — 

*  Monday,  22c?. — It  is  a  very  great  blessing  to  have  a  comfortable 
maid ;  and  the  next  blessing,  to  that  is  to  have  an  entertaining  one.  To 
expect  both  would  be  unreasonable ;  for  the  creature,  maid,  cannot  by 
possibility  be  both  useful  and  amusing.  This  morning,  as  I  looked  at 
the  pale  golden  bars  of  light  in  the  east,  flecked  with  dark  copper-coloured 
clouds,  that  gradually  grew  dusky  red  as  the  great  fire  of  the  day  kiMdled 
behind  tbem,  and  exclaimed,  •*  How  beautiful  ["  — — ,  with  her  inno- 
cent mouth  wide  open,  and  her  grey  lack-lustre  eyes  steadily  fixed  upon 
the  glowing  splendour,  said  in  a  tone  of  philosophic  suggestion,  **  I  sup. 
pose  the  sun  is  going  to  come  up  somewhere  about  there."  I  suggested 
the  mooti,  or  a  great  fire;  but,  with  a  smile  infinitely  more  stupid  than 
her  seriousness  even,  she  said,  <*No,  she  knew  better  than  that  I"  What 
a  delicious  thing  pure  niaiserie  is  I  Shakespeare  has  done  it,  like  every 
thing  else,  better  than  any  one  else — the  clown  in  Anthony  and  Cleopatra^ 
Audrey,  Sir  Andrew  Aguecheek — ^jewels  of  the  first  water  all  of  them.'— 
Vol.  i.  p.  3. 

.   Surely  the  liability  to  this  kind  of  exhibition  onght  to  be  con- 
sidered m  the  ^ages.     We  must  do  Mrs  Butler  the  justice  to 
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&ay,  thslt  rtie^re  is  nothing  like  malite  prepense  about  her,  and 
fhat  she  does  not  spare  her  own  self-love  more  than  that  of  othei^ 
people;  or  rather,  (Rousseau-like  again)'  she  iudujffes  a  more 
refined  self-love,  or  still  higher  pride,  by  baring  all  her  feelings' 
(,the  weak  and  wayward  ones  inclusive):  to  the  world.  As 
Currart  said  of  Byron,  shie  weeps  for  the  pres»,  and  wipey 
her  ey^s  with*  the  public.  But  ought  we  to  quarrel  with  the 
tfeud*ertcy,  the  ?rresistib!e  impulse,  which  drives  her  to  it?  Is 
there  not  genius  of  a  high  (not  perhaps  the  very  highest)  order 
w'hich  ueCessaiHy  takes  wing  from  egotistn?  Are  nut  sotne  of 
the  fiuesf  efforts  of  the  rmagmatioii  owing^  to  the  faculty  whfch 
enabliss  the  mrud'to  blend. itself  wittt*  the  sublime  or  bieautiful  in 
art  or  nature,  tHl  its  own  vivid  conceptions'  lake  the  place  of  the 
object  and  the  very  notion  of  reality  seems  lost?  Is  not  this 
frequently  found  indissolubly  connected  with  the  intense  self^con- 
sciousness  we  have  beeU  speaking  of?  And  ought  we  to  cdm- 
plain,  or  be  over-critical,  when  we  get  a-  little  dro^  with  the 
gold, — when  the  habitual.indulgence  of  the  faculty  Teuds  now  and^ 
tlien  to  the  morbid,  capricious,  or  even  hurtful  exercise  of  it? 

Nreither,  again,  (should  it  be  forgptten  how  character  is  formed 
by  circumstances.  Is  there  any  intoxication  in  the  world  equal, 
while  it  lasts,  to  that  pioduced  by  the  applause  of  a  crowded 
theatre'? — is  thtere  any  career  in  life  so  spirit-stirring  for  a  periodf 
SLud  evientually'  so  spirit*  crushing,  as  that  of  a  successful  actor  or 
actress? — did  a  prolonged  succession  of  high  excitements  ever 
yet  fail  to  create  a  fearful  degree  of  morbid  irritability  ?— or  is 
it  in  human  nature,  to  have  one's  vanity  or  self-esteem  alternately 
depressed  and  elevated,  from  hour  to  hour,  night  after  night,  for 
^ears,  without  thinking  one's  feelings  of  more  thaw  oMinafy 
Importance  to  mankind  ?  Moreover,  it  is  far  from*  clear  that  the 
disorders  or  pecullarrties  of  genitis,  or  those  superinduced  by 
particular  modes  of  thinking  and  living,  may  not  be  inherited 
like ,  gout^  which  occasionally  skips  a  generation  or  an  indi- 
vidual;.  and  Mra  Butler  belong  to  a  family  whose  entire  exi»t- 
eneehaa  been  one  of  representation ;  which  has  lived  and  mavedy. 
and  had.iisi  being  before  the  foot- lights;  which»  through  the  hard* 
if^eees^ty  of  its  position  (proud^  and  proudly  sustained,  as  thai; 
position  Was),  found  itself  obliged  for  Mearly  half  a  century  tO' 
weigh  everything — -name,  fame,  fortune,  hope»,  awd  prospects — 
in  the  unsteady  and*  ill-balanced  scales  of  popular  favour. 
'  If  we  read  this  book — as  books  of  travels  are  commonly  read- 
carelessly,  superficially,  and  with  the  view  of  picking  up  a  few; 
facts  or  whiling  awav  an  unoccupied  hour — the  chances  are  that 
we  shall  pronotince  it  an  unsatisfactory  6t  uninteresting  book; 
but  if  we  make  ati  effort  (which  Ooethe  used  to  say  every  fail' 
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cWtic  ought  to  rtake)  to  place  dtii*f6lyes'  in  tic  wrker'ai  poirit  of 
tiew  and  situation,  and  then  gb  deliberately  alonjf  withf  ker^^tlhe 
sense  of  her  power,  of  her  originality,  of  the  depth  and  tavJeiy 
of  her  reflections,  of  the  war^nth  and  richness  of  Jier  imagination, 
▼ery  soon  comas,  upon  u»  ap^i  remain^  wi;iiu^  to  the  end^.  rendec- 
ia^  the  self'*iii]p(06«d  ta^k  a  faseioating  ope. ,  Yet  it  is.  not  the 
things  themselVes^  or  ihe  in^brauAion.  we>  get  vegapdio^i  thism,, 
b«t  her  niod«  of  Jfooking  ai  then^  her  Mi^eMn^  ivedLtmemi  (tO) 
^pettk  aeBtfaretiealiy  agtiinr)^  that  ooi^dtitntea  tbecfaurmc  Th«  betfa 
srpeerm^ns  are,  trnitldtily,  tdo  ld»g  for  qaetacrom  The  foll»wu 
ing  extracts,  however,  will  serve  to  illustrate  what  ire  mean  :— 

-  <  Ret Uftimg' home,' trbe  arches  of  the  aqaedaets  w»re  aH  gilt  within 
tiie  swasat*  How  bf adtiful  tftey  are,  tbose^  giecU  obftUM,  biinUng  th«: 
mountains  to  tJie  plainy  with.tbe^r  mng.  «f  Uvin^g  water !  Tbeiioks  are* 
brakes,  and  tbo  graceful,  lin^  interrupted,  aud  the  flowing,  element  within 
withdrawn  t<»  ilfs  heart,  iu,  tbe  mouDCains,  aod  now  thej  are  .only  the  most 
beautiful  rUMis  in  the  whole  world.  Sometrines,  when  seen  from  a 
height  which  commanded  a  long  stretch  of  their  course,  the^r  reinrnded 
me  of  the  vertebrae  of  some  great  serpent,  wfcode  njarrow  w^s  the  hving 
wafer,  of  which  Rome  drunk  for  cehttirit'S.  '  ^ 

•W&  droVe  bit  to  tbe  Colisenrtif.  I  wai/  a^ahi  siti^H^ed  to^nd  hovt 
absolutely  correct  the  imagination  I  had  formed  of  it  was.  How  ettrioiiti 
this  is !  or  rather,  indeed,  it  is  not  cunons,.  that  the  &ce  of  nature  and 
tbe  human  cOmitenance  cam  never  be  sa  des<;iib^d  a^  to  give  an  absolu  e 
and  p<  sitive  to  the  mind,  wbicb  shall  be  identical  with  the  reality,  while^ 
with  tbeee,  tbe  most  stupet^doits  works  of  the  hand  of  man,  measure* 
ment, 'description,  stnd  imfitatiun,  c»a  make  tm  {Mrfectly  and  fknttKarlyi 
ficquainted.  f  beKevethe  height  ol  tbe  Collsetito^  as  well  a»  tbtit  af  St 
Peter's,  was  rathei^  greater  tbani  i  biid  expected.:  '  We  stopped  for  » 
while  looking  from  this  great  ruin  to  the  beautiful  arch  of  Constaatine; 
and  then  driving  up  the  Via.  Sacra^  through  the  arch  of  Titus,  by  the 
ruins.of  the  Palace  of  the^Caesars^  the  ^ovum,  and  Trajan's  pillar,  we 
returned  home,     I  have  seep  all  this  I  it  is  mine  I ' 

Oit  a  picture  t 

*  The  6rs(  w^  a  landscape,,  by  Poussin  ;  a  view  of  the  banks  of  the 
Tiber — a  most  perfect  plc^utw,  wbicb  made  me  exclaim  with  delight  and 
admiration,  as  soon  as  t  saw  it*  The  yellow  untidy  shelving  banks,  the 
tlk^k  muddy  water  rolffog  its^  dirty  white  eddies  lilce  a  sointion  of  putty. 
Were  objects  thatceuld  not  in  themselves*  be  ealied  beautifttl ;  but-  ih€ 
purfle  lights  oc  rather  dafvkness,  tJbat  en^elbped  the  whole;  the. truths 
tbe  reality  and  ideaMty-at  pnceof  it,  were  marvellqus,  I  greatly  prefer 
a. fine  landscape  to  a  fine  portrait;  thecepy  of  tbe  human  ebunten^ce, 
like  the  human  countenance  itself,. suggests  the  nature  of  man— uareat| 
the  copy  of  nature^  like  nature  itself,  suggests  God — repose/ 

SigWseeing  in;geaeraL: 

-  <  After  wieilikragyis  if  on  eggv,  aH  round  the ehatth-^fc/r  I  hitei^Iwaya 
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a  00(1  of^eeliQg  tkat  I  ought  to  be  turned  out,  since  I  don*t  come  thera 
to  pray^T-^we  returned  to  the  coach-stand,  where,  having  made  a  bargain 
with  a  charioteer  to  drive  us  hither  and  thither  for  five  hours,  we  pro- 
ceeded in  regular  traveller's  fashion,  to  do  afl  the  churches,  palaces,  gar- 
dens, and  fountains,  that  could  be  crammed  into  the  time.  The  result 
of  all  which,  in  my  mind,  was  one  huge  hodge-podge  of  bhck,  red,  and 
white  warhle,  gilding,  pictures,  statues,  pretty  coloured  floors  and  ceil- 
infgs.  Fortunately,  the  divine  blue  sky,  and  the  pleasant  hanging  gar* 
dens,  with  their  dark-green  leaves  and  golden  fruit,  gave  me  some  re- 
p<»se  between  each  sight ;  but  I  think,  to  look  at  a  kaleidoscope  for  an 
hour  together,  is  nearly  as  pleasant^  and  quite  as  profitable^  as  this  sort 
of  succession  ^  sights.' 

We  quote  these  passages  simply  as  characteristic — as  show- 
ing hatr  thought  and  feeling  are  blended  with  observation  in 
this  bd6k.  In  short,  it  is  eminently  suggestive,  and  constantly 
sfets  us  thinking,  but  not  always  in  the  right  direction;  and  the 
pettiest  provocation  on  the  road,  is  often  enough  to  unhinge 
the  mind  and  disturb  the  judgment  of  the  writer.  Get  her  to 
Italy,  and  she  rises  with  the  subject;  yet,  even  here,  we  often 
wish*  that  her  genius  was  of  a  softer  character,  and  that  she 
would  less  frequently  remind  us  of  Pope's  couplet  on  another 
lady — 

*  Yet  rte^er  so  sure  our  passion  to^create. 
As  when  she  touched  the  brink  of  all  we  hate.' 

For  example,  she  sen4s  for  change  for  a  gold  piece,  and  counts 
it  wrong ;  an  Italian  lacquey  (as  many  French  or  English,  and 
all  Swiss  lacqueys,  would  have  done)  permiti^  her  to  cheat  her- 
self; and  forthwith  an  entire  people  is  condemned. 

.<  Qf .  such  eitperiences,  one  day  in  Italy  rs  full ;  and  not  all  the  glory 
of  the  past  <^an  atone  to  me  for  the  present  shame  of  the  people,  nor 
air  the  loveliness  of  external  things  make  up  for  the  ugliness  of  hu- 
man souls  without  truth  or  honour.  Women  without  chastity,  and  men  x 
without  integrity,  and  a  whole  country  without  religion^  make  a  poor 
residence,  in  my  humble  judgment,  unless  one  could  be  turned  into  one's 
eyes,  and  all  one's  perceptions  be  limited  to  the  faculty  of  seeing  the 
Divine  beauty  which  this  baseness  mars.* — Vol.  ii.  p.  49- 

We  earnestly  entreat  Mrs  Butler  to  turn  to  Corinne  (Book 
5,  c»-^)j  and  read  over  carefully  the  letter  to  Lord  Nelvil ;  and 
we  are  quite  sure  she  will  never  again  .be  guilty  of  such  injus- 
tice, Jor  repeat  such  platitudes.  Nay,  what  she  herself  has  told 
us  of  the  feelings  of  the  Roman  populace  for  the  new  Pope, 
suggests  si  conclusive  answer  to  her  own  diatribe — by  showing, 
at  the  same  time,  the  corrupting  character  of  the  hitherto  exist- 
ing government  and  institutions,  and  the  impotence  even  of  such 
govpnment  and  ^uch  jnstitutiopa  to  crush  the  native  spirit  of 
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the  people,  or  keep  down  their  enthusiasm  for  what  is  noble, 
generous,  and  good — 

*  Oh,  give  bai  a  hope*  let  a  rista  bat  gleam 

Tbrougti  the  gloom  of  tlieir  conittry,  and  mnrk  how  they'd  feel.' 

After   all,  the  gem?  of  this  book  are  the  poetry ;  and  it  is 

a.  curious   lact   that    Mrs    Butler,    so  careless,  so  occasionally 

unrefined,  in  her  prose  writings,  is  always  uniformly  correct, 

chastened,  and  refined  in  verse. 

Rome  ought  never  to  be  visited  for  the  first  time  as  a  conso- 
lation ;  the  mind  should  be  entirely  free  from  all  impressions 
uilconhected  with  the  genius  of  the  place;  atid  the  associations 
which  the  first  sight  of  it  may  be  expected  to  call  up,  have 
been  best  described  in  an  unrivalled  and  well-known  passage 
by  Mr  Alison.     But,  considered  merely  as  an  eloquent,  almost 
involuntary  outpouring  of   melancholy  thoughts,    nothing   can 
well  be  finer  than  Mrs  Butler's  lines  (vol.  i.  p.  1 18)  beginning — 
'  Early  in  life,  when  hope  seems  prophtcy, 
Ami  strong  desire  eaft  aometimes  monM  a  fsl«, 
My  dream  tvas  oi  thy  shores,  O  Italv  ! 
-  But  fhomme  propose^  Dieu  dispose ;  and  when  she  does  come, 
it  is- 

<  Not  in  that  leanoB  of  my  life,  when  lib 
Itself  was  rich  enough  for  all  its  Heed, 
And  I  yet  held  iu  wbol^  inheritance; 
Bat  in  the  bankrupt  dnys  when  all  ia  apent,  * 

Bestow'd,  or  stolen,  wasteii,  given  away. 
To  buy  a  store  of  bitter  memories. — 
It  is  sad  to  dwell  upon  such  a  picture,  and  know  that  it  is  a 
copy  from  the  life.  Yet  these  pages  abound  with  indications  of 
improvement,  moral  and  mental ;  and  we  think  we  may  venture 
to  say  that  the  wanderer  has  been  at  least  partially  consoled< 
Mixed  up  with  the  burst  of  indignation,  the  sigh  of  despondency, 
and  the  hardly  suppressed  cry  of  despair,  are  better,  far  better 
things.  Let  the  reader  who  has  been  repelled  by  the  reflections 
syggestf  dishonest  lacquey,  turn,  by  way  of  antidote,  to 

those   SI  by   the  port   of  Marseilles   (vol.   i.   p.  98) ; 

and    (at  merely   the   utility   of    the    publication)    it 

would   1  :e  not  to  say,   before  concluding,   that   Mrs 

Butler's,  account  of  the  new  Papal  policy  is  the  clearest  that 
has  yet  appeared  in  English  to  our  knowledge :  that  there  is 
a  very  curiousaccount  of  tnerea!  origin  of  Werther  (pp.  129-141) 
in  the  second  volume  ;  and  (though  we  wish  she  had  been  a  little 
more  charitable  to  her  own  countrymen)  that  many  of  her  hints, 
if  taken  in  good  part,  might  materially  aid  in  removing  the  pre- 
judices which  unluckily  still  prevail  against  both  Am-~  — 
and  English  traveilera  on  the  Continent. 


1^8  ^  Eastlake's  MaJt€]^iahfar  the  July^ 
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TI^HEN  Diderot  was  told  that  Descamps  had  taken  to  writing 
^^  insteftd  of  jpaintingj  he  i&  said  to  have  addressed  him  in  the 
following  words  :-^^  On  dit  qwt  vons  voos  m&lez  de  litt^rature ; 
I)ieu  yemtle  qtte  Toos  soyez  meitieor  en  belles  lettres,  qu'en  peiht- 
ure.'  In  a  very  different  spirit  ought  the  public  to  address  Mr. 
Eastlake.  Whe»y  as  tfafar  year/  we  miss  bis  pictures  from  the  ex- 
hibition of  the  Royal  Acddemy^  wevegret  thatbeisso  much  occu- 
pied with  other  mat^s ;  on  theotber*  hand,  whett  ^^open  this  book, 
we  cannot  but  lanrfent  that  the  author  should  not  be  entirely  de- 
voted to  literatute.  It  is  seldom,  indeed,  that  such  qualifications 
for  writing  on  the  history  of  painting  meet  in  the  same  person, 
or  that  practical  excellence  antd  ardent  love  for  his  own  art  are 
seconded,  as  in  this  case,  by  the  capacity  for  aeqaifing  know- 
ledge, and  communicating  it  in  an  agreeable  form.  The  filFe  of 
Mr  Eastfalie's  bodk  is  singularly  modest ;  more  information  i^ 
tb  be  found  in  his  *  Materials  ibr  a  History  of  Oir  Painting' 
than  is  generally  compHsed  in  works  with  much  more  pompous* 
denominations. 

The  history  of  oil  painting  is  deepfy  interesting  in  itself,  as 
involving  an  acc^ount  of  that  mode  of  execution  whmfa  is  now 
most  prevalent  in  Europe,  and  which  is  certainly  most  applicaibic^ 
to  cabinet  pictures^  Whatever  may  be  the  merits  of  fresco  on 
a  large  scale,  oil-painting  is  far  superior  to  all  other  methods,  i^ 
the  power  of  combining  force  and  substance  with  transparency. 
It  is,  moreover,  the  exception  in  the  history  of  art ;  it  is  th^ 
gift  of  the  North  to  the  South.  The  artiste  of  France,  Flanfders, 
and  Germany,  have  gone  forth  in  successive  swarms  to  imbibe 
instruction  in  Italy;  but  oil-painting  was  substantmlly^  created 
in  the  Low  Countries,  and  shot  up  there  at  once  to  a  perfection 
which  it  has  never  yet'  exceeded.     To  this  question,  however. 
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m^  8iu4J  return,  3ut  before  wi»  ait^mpt  to  g{v«  a  sum  nary  ^f  tJle 
li^siuUs  arrivf  d  at  by  our  aptjborj  it  ia  A^c^Asary  siiioritly  to  atate 
ike  nature  of  th^  material  il^el^  tbe  a()|Ui«a(iQQ  ^  ^bhth.  to 
paiating  U  the  ^object  of  bi^  b^ok. 

There  ia  one  clas§  of  oiH  koo  wn  ^  drying  oik — ^ueh  aa  poppy 
oil.  Unseed  (hU  mi  Wialoutt  oiL^n^hioh  imve  tJUe  quatiiy  of  ^io)^ 
BfUi^g  by  iJbe  ab&orptiop  of  oxygep,  on  expo9i4re  to  Aae  air,  and 
wUfii^  tbw  dry  up  with  gXfi^^Tii^  |tf»9.. rapidity ;  ifai^  (endenoy 
may  be  increased  by  tbe  addition  of  litharge,  or  any  metaUk 
oxid^  whipb  aupplies  the  oxygep  to  the  ail  in  grietajtcMr  abund- 
ance «od  moite  qgiokly  thao  it  leould  otherw^i$e  obtain  it»  .There 
ia  another  <^laHai  the  UfKiuou^  Qih — like  Q\iff&  oil'^wi^ieh  may 
be  said  ii^ver  to  dry  £or  aqch  a  purpo^  as.  paiDtiitg;  iwbiie  a 
third  kind,  tbe  P9h^  or  e^smtial  oili — auch  aa  oil  of  turpeotjne^ 
4^  oil  of  lavender — are  odorifero09»  from  reiadily  jdiffasing  thenv 
selves  through  the  atmospbeie^  aadniay  be  distilltid  withoni 
Jjoaing  their  qualities. 

The  manufacture  of  drying  oils  musjt  have  prefM^d  the  U3e 
(pf  oil  aa  a  vefaiole  for  ieolour,  ^vea  in  ;&he  waMoeat  climatea. 
W«  ane  tolerably  eertatu  tha^  tlie  ancienta  did  not  praetiae 
oil- pointing;  bat  it  ia,  Mr  Eastlake  obtenres^  by  no  means 
fiO  clear,  chat  the  materials  for  this  process  were  unknown 
even  in  the  time  of  the  most  celebrated  artists  of  antiquity. 
Walnut  oil  and  poppy  oil  were  known  to  Dioscorides.  The 
juice  of  linseed  is  mentioned  by  Hippocrates,  and  its  drying 

?[ualities  are  espedaUy  noticed  by  Galen.  The  oil  extracted 
rpm  walnujts  occurs  among  those  enumerated  by  PJiny.  Aetina 
^a  physician  of  the  sixth  century)  speaks  of  drying  oils  in  con* 
nejcioa  wiih  woriui  of  art,  since  he  meotipna  tbo  application  of 
^fialnut  Oil,  on  account  of  its  4esiiecative  qualities,  by  giideraand 
encaustic  painters.  Tbus  then,  as  Mr  Eastlake  says,  ^  the  priii«- 
^«ipal  materials  employed  in  modern  oil-painting  were,  at  least, 
^  ready  for  the  artist,  and  waited  only  for  a  Van  Eyck,  in  the  age 
*6f  Ludius  and  the  painters  of  Pompeii' — (p.  15.)  Nor  is  it  at 
ail  clear  that  many  of  the  processes  handed  down  to  the  painters 
of  the  middle  ages  were  not  derived  from  the  ancients.  There 
was  long  an  intimate  connexion  between  medicine  and  paint- 
ing ;  the  di^pei^sary  or  laboratory  of  the  Christian  convent  f^r^r 
nished  ^%  oace  the  drug^  which  were  admiuistesed  in  the  former, 
and  the  pigmenta  whieh  w«ce  required  by  the  latter  ari.  The 
monks  w«re  ia  this,  as  io  other ;  mattera,  the  depositaries  of  all 
the  traditional  knowledge  coming  dow.n  from  ^arlter  times  i  and 
wk^h  th^  inatiitution  of  a  bo4y  corporate,  like  a  conv^nt^  was 
admirably  a^lfapttKi  fq^  storing  such  in^rmation,  tbe  pui^uits  of 
tkm^  datfy  life  gave  tk^m  eypry  inducement  to  prfss^rv^  aqil  apply 
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the  seeretB  relating-  boA  to  physic  and  painting.  Methiti^  caA 
be  more  eurioas  than  the  notion  of  a  Prenehman  taking  out  of 
the  hand  of  an  eeeleaiftstical  painter  in  the  nnmastery  of  Mount 
Athos,  such  a  MS.  as  that  from  which  M.  Didron  has  printed  hi| 
'  Manuel  d^Iconographie  Chr^tienne.'  The  technical  recipes  of 
the  Byzantine  Empire — as  applied,  not  merely  to  the  ^seeu^ 
tion^  but  to  the  conception  of  the  picture — are  found  in  every^ 
day  use,  and  are  thus  made  to  circulate  through  Europe  in  a 
French  translation* 

Derived  from  such  sources,  traces  of  the  application  of  drying 
oils  to  the  arts  continue  through  the  period  which  elapsfed  be- 
tween Aettus  and  Van  Eyck ;  linseed  oil,  however,  was  pre- 
ferred to  others  for  making  varnish,  up  to  the  time  of  the  latter 
artist.  At  the  close  ofthe  15th,  or  beginniug  of  the  I6th 
century,  artists  began  to  employ  the  varnishes  made  wkh  the 
essential  oils.     Our  author  says — 

*  In  the  preceding  chapter  it  has  been  shown  that  walnut  oil  (probs-- 
bly  thickened  in  the  san  to  the  consistence  of  a  yamish)  was  employed 
io  the  fifth  century  to  protect  painiinga  and  gilt  enrfaces;  aMd  that  a 
varoish.  in  which  linseed-oil  waa  a  chief  ingredient,  was  used  for  aimilar 
purposes  in  the  eighth  oentnry.  It  has  been  seen  that  the  liaaecd-otl 
varnish,  improved  ai^l  simplified  in  its  preparation,  was  comoooo  in  the 
twelfth  century,  at  which  time  a  thickened  oil,  without  resin,  was  also 
employed,  in  neither  of  the  docnments  whence  these  notices  are  taken, 
is  there  any  allusion  to  the  immixture  of  solid  pigments  with  the  oi]». 
The  only  approach  to  such  a  method,  consisted  in  tinging  the  varnish 
with  a  transparent  yellow,  and  spreading  it  over  tinfoil,  to  imitate  gol^. 
Directions  for  preparing  such  a  composition  are  given  in  two  of  the 
earliest  sources  above  referred  to,  viz.,  the  ** Lucca  Treatise**  and  th* 
'*  Mappffi  Clavicnla.**'*  The  process  was  common  in  the  thirteenth  «iiid 
fourteenth  centuries,  and  appears  to  hwve  been  adopted  fwr  some  of  the 
decorations  in  St  Stephen's  Chapel  at  Westmiaster.  j 

.  *  The  earlieet  writers  who  distinctly  de^ribe  the  mixture  of  aoUd 
colours  with  oil,  for  the  purposes  of  painting,  are  £raclius,  Tbeophilqs^ 
Peter  de  St  Audeoiar,  and  the  unknown  author  of  a  aimilar  treatiae^ 
which  is  preserved  in  the  British  Museum.  To  these  sources  are  to  be 
added  some  authentic  records  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  cent  ones, 
which  prove  that  the  methods  described  in  contemporary  treatises  on 
art,  were  then  occasionally  practised.  These  materials  furnish  a' crite- 
rion for  fixing  the  original  tlate  of  certain  later  references  to  oil-paintingv 
or  rather  to  its  primitive  methods ;  they  show  that  some  of  those  diree^ 
tions,  though  written  in  The  fifteenth  century,  were  mitrely  repetiti^iM  of 
older  foraulaa,  and  consequently  bad  no  connexioA  wkb  the  improwv 
menta  introduced  by  Van  Eyck  J — (pp,  30,  31.)  • 

Before  we  proceed  -to  discuss  the  position  and  merits  of  the 
great  Flemish  master,  we  must  dc^in  the  reader  fot*  a  short 
timet  in  order  to  lay  before  him  the  nature^of  the  onikorities 
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which  ^e  now  posdess  with  reference  to  the  earliet  prtictice  of  oil- 
painting'.  It  will  be  necessary,  also,  briefly  to  consider  what  were 
the  usual  processes  of  the  art  at  the  time  when  Van  Eyck  is 
supposed  ^o  have  made  his  ^reat  discoi^ery. 

The  MS.  treatise,  *  Mappee  Clavicula,' appears  to  have  beeh 
jtrs^s^ribed  in  the. twelfth' century  ;*  the  other  two  writers,  whom 
it  is  necessary  to  mention,  are  *  Eraelius  de  •Coloribns  et  Ant* 
*bus>Roma»orum,'and^  Tfaeophiiud  diverftanim  artium 'Schedule  i' 
copies  of  botb^  apparently  dating  from  the  thirteenth  century, 
are  in  the  Britisb  Museum.  Mr  Hendrie,  in  his  recent  edition 
of  Theophilus.from  the  most  complete  M&  (tha(t  in  the  Museum), 
expresses  an  opinion,  that  Eradias  lived  before  the  end  of  the 
tenth  century  :  this  be  infers  from  the  absaiee  of  all  allusion  to 
the  infusion. of  Asahscieiioe:  thai  he  wrote  after  the  middle  of 
tl)e  seventh  century,  is  ahown  by  his  quotations  from  Isidore. 
The  work  of  Tbeophilus,  Mr  Hendrie  ascribes  to  the  early  half 
of  the  elevepth  century.,  We  cannot  say  that  we  it  A  satisfied 
that  either  of  these  writers  can  claim  quite  so  early  a  date. 

Now  the  '  Mapp»  Glavicula,'  though  it  speaks  of  varnishes 
composed  of  drying  oil,  and  particularly  of  castor  oil,  mak^  no 
mention  whatever  of  oil-painting,  properly  so  called ;  whereas  the 
mixture  of  pigments  with  linseed '  oil  is  distinctly  taught  by 
Eraelius  and  by  Theophiius.  The  latter  author  tells  us,  that 
the  object  on  which  the  colour  was  applied  must  be  dried  in  the 
sun,  which  proves  that  his  oil  was  not  very  carefully  prepared. 
Mr  Eastlake  goes  on  to  show  that — *  Whatever  may  have  been 

*  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  considered  fit,  it  is  clear  that  oi^ 

*  painting  was  sometimes  employed  in  Germany,   l^rance,  an4 

*  Italy,  during  the  fourteenth  century,  if  not  before.     That  it 

*  waa  also   practised   in   England  at  the  skme  period,  there  is 

*  abundant  proof.  The  only  question  as  regards  its  early  use^ 
^  both  in  this  country  and  elsewhere,  is,  to  what  kinds  of  decora- 
'  tjon  it  was  applied.' — (p.  48.) 

Our  author  then  gives  us  numerous  extracts  from  English  re- 
cords, clearly  showing  the  copious  use  of  oil  in  all  the  decorative 
works  executed  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries.  It 
is  proved  to  have  been  employed  iT\  the  composition  of  varnishes ; 
as  a  mordant  for  gilding  ;  for  a  certain  sort  of  glass  painting ; 
in  painting  walls,  columns,  and  wood  ;  dnd  in  one  case^  at  Ely,  it 
was  used  ^  pro  ymaginibus  super  columnas  depingendis.*  We 
cannot  but  think  it  probable  that  in  this  instiahce  coloured 
statues  CT  reliefs,  carved  in  wood,  are  more  likely  to  be  meant 

)     I: 

*  Tills  MS.  belongs  to' Sir  Thomas  Phillips,  and  ha3.  been  ,fece]^tjy 
pnbKsbed  by  Mr  Albert  Way.  ' 


rtd2  Eaatlak^  J!Hki€9^Uag:fi^^the  l^f, 

Ah&o  %ui09  pdllifeed  Du>a  )flati^iTfate.7  ^benopbihisy^hotiasT^r, 

.)i^  AHist-'bie  ftdmUted,  in  ihefoUowitig  passage ^u^ted'i^y  1# 

E^UslkQ^  doe0  imply  ihatl  ttbe  ttBt&  bf  ibe  c^jeetei  thenwelfrte 

in  pfctures,  were  to  hei  mixeA  a8u)^ppIiedfmtlivlinse^d»-'(Hi  Jfe 

•<  And  theii/tak«  the<cfoloarft  whttdl  ycw>W46ti  <6la^idn;]^t4ii<!ih^  tlheAi 

.cftf^n^^f  Jvilb  UnsdedHiiK  withcuttt*  water,  and  <  tfttdte^  'liiM»i4br •feko^s-  iaikO 

*for  drdp6F^ei^jiiU9{  ypfl.b«&>ire«i9iftd«  1i9rHhr>Wilt^r,ta«d'|mn>wiiMi  fiarflbeiiftU, 

c^r.bic^a^  oi!  leav;^s,  j^  thair  colfMirsy  a^;i(:{iij^^W0[3^(v'fH!<!bap#^xi^^ 

J .  We. believe  wdtbi i&&  fiasflah^ tbatUndcifH^ati^ c^n'^ pkeed 
.0fifi^eiei6debiee  aidAticed  it»  fai^ovpof 'pKefeHAlcrt  oitipioCUt^  of  t 
v&ry  eady  pi^riod.  It:  is  net:)>o9gibh8  inimmy  c^mn^t/d^iUlHH" 
g\mh  b^tweenta  psJoyt^ieaeoatckl intoil«olMrs^a(yilliMe  wM^ 
baa  been  f;rtftie  over  mtb-  a«  aU'rarmdio  -'Itkd/autbdt^iddM  itt^k 
i^i^BequMirtT 'n0(fte  tfa»  •fellowiag  veiDiiri£abk>'Ddnrifii6}Mi>ii^  y^ 

.  *The  dhihhs  (yf  «iff*rfertt  litfrtortfli  tft  i^hat  Ims  li^^n6il\l^ft''hVHn\t 
quity^f  ig«oTOnce/'- «rt  irf >mtlo  :irt*k>rta>ltfe  ^  1)«^  H^i8*^l^^*fWni*Vtt 
^<Hsiimei9i»M>bte)i.Wi«  iieen  )adih]Ced^W'«hfiaieHapil!l»,«bat,'alii«gfcM^  t^ 
^nei%l>M«ea$,  ai^  "Wiytb^iit  j-^ftreneetio  IfesiappticvfeMa^  c^ainlto^'W^ 
.niora|;ra«iri^ll^^HBuid;ai)^e/s8Jra]Jy  ^^mpioy^d  inhCoglaMl  tbtriv^laatt^iiMi, 
duripg  the  tl^rteemb  and  foiifteepth  cemurks^  TMs  .inay,b««*tAha> 
J^^onTor  wi^psiag  Qome  connexion  to  <iovie,€i^i«t^d  Ijfit^eeo^^Kra^iiH, 
who  appears  to;  be  the  oldest  writer  on  oil-j)ain^ipg,^i|(|  t|)e  ^^%(rjr 
where  his  directions  were  most  commpolv  put  in  practic^/ — (p.  6L  notej 

We  must,  now  turp  to.tbe  cQii^i\i9n  ot  pw^xingAximkg  4h^ 
latter  part  pf  the  fourteenth  century.,  Tk^.d^xijE^nt^  (^bictb 
illustrate  ^h^s  p^io^iire  a,  yeneti^p  MS^in  the  Briti^  JS^a^^ujn^ 
tbe  Byzantine  treatise^  pyUi^l^d  by.Did^op  aqd  Dwiwi4,jOf.at 
least  such  p^rts  pf  it.q^  6e^  evxA^^iSf  of^ap^^ixy;  ^n4  aib^e 
all^.tlie  treatise  on  painting.oC  .Oenn|^  .Qepninj^.iyiiiflb  w^«aw 
Accessible  to  (he  JE%^^$h  jeader  in, the  tr^wlatiQ»^af  JMi:»  IMbw^ 
field.       '  ,     *  .    ,      ,        .  . 

Cenninq  ^x  Dre;^  ,C^nnifli  d^  Cq]]/^  di  Valdel^a  i*.qi|pt©d»by 
Vasari  in  his  ,lif^  of  Aguolo  Gaddi.  H^  hin^^lf  tells  u(  .that  b# 
learnt  his  Art  for  twelve  years  un4ei  Agnol^,  who  was  tjbe  pupil 
of  his  fathe^r  Tadd^p^  the  godsoftaad  jsgholar  ^f  Gi<^tiau.'  Id 
Cenuinij,  ther.^tor^  ^e  h^ve  th^e  j)reQept8  pf  thejfit  FiorefttiM 
tnasters  handed  do\f;^  in  direct,  descent  iwm  their  grelA  leader 
Gi^to.  The  tp.t  p^WisM -by  Tarpbw»ili^  I82i,  iftiakea 
from  a  Mb.  jn  the  VaUcaP,  wh^cb  h^  once  belqagiecl.td  Stoacfa^ 
and  is  a  mere  iranscrjipt,  m^de  ^^pparpnUybj  .soma)fomffwr  ia 
the  eighteenth  century.  At  the  end  of  the  MS.  are  the  woida^ 
*  Finito  Libro,  referamusgratias  Christi  1437.  ^di  31  di  Ijuglio 
•ex  ^tincaruiii  f.'    Mr  EastlaTie  says  .it  %  been  /ih^f^i%\m 
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tbis  4s  no  proof  that  Cenntni'9  original  MS.  was  not  written 
earlier ;  and  addg,  that  the  oldest  and  best  copy  known,  that  in 
the  Riccardi  Library  at  Florence,  has  no  such  date.  In  fact,  it 
is  scarcely  to  be  supposed  that  the  date  of  1467  can  represent 
the  date  of  the  composition  of  the  book.  A|p[ioio  Gaddi  worked 
as  early  as  1346,  but  he  did  not  die  till  1387.  While  it  is  there- 
fore  jn^tf  po§Bible  that  Oennini,  afler  studying  twelve  years  with 
'him,  may  htfve  finished  bis  treatise  in  1437,  on  the  other  hand 
il  18  extremely  improbable  that  he  did  so.  On  such  a  supposi- 
tion, Cevintni  must  have  been  the  scholar  of  Gaddi  only  during 
the  rejry  last  y^ars  of  his  life,  when,  as  wo  have  seen,  Agnolo 
jiimself  could  not  have  been  young ;  white  the  treatise  would 
have  been  eoiAposed,  or,  at  any  rate,  terminated,  when  the  author 
was  nearly-  eighty  years  of  age,  if  not  more.  The  Italian  editor, 
and  others  after  him,  have  expressed  great  sympathy  with  the 
.  artist  lying  in  a  debtor's  prison  (for  such  were  <  le  Stinche') 
at  his  time  of  life.  We  believe,  however,  that  the  words  in 
4|uesti<»i  refer  to  the  transcriber  of  the  copy  whence  the  MS. was 
takto ;  and  such  are  the  opinions  of  Baron  von  Rumohr  and  of 
BottarL;  the  former  of  whom  asserts  that  the  copying  of  MSS. 
was  a  usual  mode  of  occupation  for  imprisoned  debtors  at 
■Florenee. 

It  hai  been  considered  possible  that  Cennini  derived  his 
knowkdge  of  oil^^painting  in  9ome  indirect  mode  from  Van  Eyck, 
whose  dwoovery,  if  it  is  to  be  so  called,  was  made  before  1410 ; 
but  erea  admitting  that  1437  was  the  date,  not  of  the  transcript 
tion,  bat  of  the  composition  of  the  book,  any  such  conclusion 
would  be  -estremely  improbable.  We  may  safely  assume  that 
we  bare  in  Cennini  the  traditional  practice  of  the  Florentine 
school  in  the  fourteenth  century.  To  say  nothing  of  the  recipes 
of  earUef  writers,  if  Cennini  had  derived  any  thing  even  indi^ 
rectly  Arom  Van  Eyck,  he  would  m  his  treatise  have  made  some 
reference  to  the  improved  method,  whereas  what  he  tells  us  is 
given  as  the  repetition  of  formulae  long  received.  In  fact,  there 
IS  nothing  in  it  essentially  different  from  the  instructions  of 
Eraclius.  It  is  singular,  however,  that  he  introduces  what  he 
says  on  oil-painting,  by  speaking  of  the  method  in  question  as 
muck  employed  by  the  Germans^-a  name  probably  including 
the  Flemings.  He  then  goes  on  to  instruct  his  reader  how  to 
prepare  linseed  oil,  both  by  boiling  and  by  exposure  to  the  sun, 
and  proceeds  to  give  directions  that  every  colour  should  be 
ground  up  separately  with  such  oil,  and  laid  on  with  minever 
j>encils.  He  says,  *  Then  leave  the  work  for  some  days ;  and, 
^  resuming,  it  when  it  is  dry,  go  over  the  surface  again  as  may 
*  be  required.     Paint  flesh  in  the  same  manner,  and  any  thing 
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( yoa  may  nub  to  i'epr«Mn^  BUHiotahiBj  tfev^  or  otW  tik- 
'  jects.*^ 

With  this  passage  befbra  him,  it  is  ^gul«  that  Vasari  okwUd 
hare  distinctly  assertacl  that  Csnoisi  speaks- of  '  gri&dijig  selaurt 
'  with  oil  £or  esecuting  ^jimaAa  «£  radt  hlw^  giA^Q)  Btd  oUrtr 
<  kiitds,  and  of  mordants  for  Iftyiiig  OD  gold,  but  not  iox  Sgunes* 
{^nta  turn  gid  par  Jigyre').  We  ba««t<  on  tW  cautMtry,  a  ol«ar 
stateatent  o£  the  piaotic*  of  using  drying!  oil  as  a  vehiole  fot 
colour*  aud  applying  it  even  to  fle^tinte'  and  Iaiidaca|)ci. 
The  praatioe  may  thus  be  astumed  to  be  as  old  ait,  tik«  Eaurteeulk 
oeotury.  Cennini  also  menntions  the  urn  of  vamish  (iNernite 
liquida)  for  tbe  purfwse  of  preparioff  a  mordant ',  but,  as  thfe 
Eaglifth  translator  baa  lemarked,  he  doasB«t  r«fsnto.the  mixtuifc 
of  varniBh  with  colours,  eaoept  in  the  Lfilst  chapter,  ia  wbiah 
he  speaks  of  the  sii^ular  commtssiiin  vt)aah  an  attist  might 
receire  to  paiat  over  the  liting  face  of  a  man  or-WMoasiI  We 
do  not  know  wheth«r  we  are  to.  imagioe  a  Flor«iil^e  ladf 
Bending  for  an  artist  as  she  would  for  her-  bair-diesMVj  wd 
keepinff  tbe  muscles  of  her  faae  still  wbile  the  fine  fleabf«iiits 
were  laid  on  with  Tarnish  or  drying  oil ;  and-  jist  it  is  jUffiunlt 
to  pat  any  other  construction  en, the  words  of  old- Gewaioij    • 

Mr  EaBtlake   observes — *  It  is   remarkable,    that,    notwitb- 

'  standing  the  general  reference  to  flesh  paintiHg  (d  4X>si  fA  delio 

'  incarTiare)  in  Cennini's  directions,  then  are  no  cerlaio  ejuuplsfc 

'  of  pictures  of  the  fourteenth  century)  in  which  the  fles^  is  ex«>- 

'  cuted  in  oil  colours.     This  leads  us  to  inquire,  what  vere  the 

'  ordinary  applications  of  oil-painting  in  Italy  at  that  itime  ?     It 

'  appears  that  tbe  method,  when  adopted  al  all,  wds*  considered 

'  to  belone-  to  the  oomolemeittal  and  merely  deoet-ative-paits  of 

>loyed  in  portions  of  the  work  only>i>*4QB 

Iding  and  prints. '■ — P.  71*     Ho  adds-^ 

ring  to  the  fourteenth,  and  &nt  half  of 

requently  exhibit  the  partial  oil^painliBg 

IS  detected  by  the  dtfTerence  of  surfaoe* 

nith  oil  colour  being  more  nused  tb^ 

•k.     The  preparation  witli  yolk  of  egg, 

qucrted,  wovld  increase  the  ajL^fearaaee  { 

tbe  thickness  of  its  ooUsiitanee,  causes 

-P.  73. 

larts,  such  as  thefaces^  haadsj  and  n^ed 
ere  generally  executed  in  tempera;  and 
tioe  that  oi^painting  was  unlit  for  all 
he  pencil.  Tlie  Byzantine  MS.,  pob- 
ntioas  the  application  of  naphtha  to  thin 
;  but  no  sUch  use  of  tbe  essential  oite, 
own  to  CenUinii    In  fact,  M.  Meiim^e's 
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eonviotiou  is^  tbfit  tfaui  writer  eould  bava  had  bo  practical  expe^ 
lieoce  of  tlie  process  of  oU-paintiiig  tt bieb  he  oescribes*  We 
Bleed  not  diAcuaa  tbU  conclusion ;  but  it  will  be  well  f<Hr  the 
reader  to  KKmsider  shortly  the  usual  methods  of  painting  fiuniliar 
to  tl^  ItaUan  a;rtists  of  the  foarteentbr  ftod  the  first  hiUf  of  the 
fifteenth;  c?i^tary»  We  shall  then  be  in  a  position  to  estimate 
the  change  made  hj  the  supposed  invention  of  Van  Eycjc 

The  word  U^mp^a'  is  used  in  more  than  one  signi^catien  | 
sonMlbBses  it  signifies  no  more  than  the  liquid  yehicle  by  m^ana 
of  wbl^  the  eolour  was  applied ;  eccauonally  it  means  a  glatin^ 
ouS)  in  oppositipn  to  an  unctuous  medium ;  and  in  its  most  re-^ 
i^trioted  sense  it  is  properly  applicable  to  a  Tehiele  in  which  yolk 
of  egg  is  the  priai^ipal  ingredient,  sometimes  mixed  irith  the 
white,  and  fomftimes,  as  in  the  practice  of  the  ItaUan  pfuntersi 
bea^  Xff  irilh  the  milky  juice  of  the  young  fig-4af«e. 

Mr  Eestlake  thus  speaks  of  temperOf  properly  so  called  :-^ 
^  On  wfiUe  and  in  coarse  work,  warm  siie  was  occasionally  used, 
^' JHit  the  egg  vehicle,  undiluted,,  was  prefei^  for  altar  piptures 
*  o»  WMd»  Thus  usedf  and  drying  quiokly,  it  was  difficult  to 
^  effect  a  unioi>  of  tints  in  the  more  delicately  modelled  parts  of 
^  a  work — S^f  instance,  in  the  flesh^^-witheiit  covering  the  sur« 
^  fy^^  with  lines,  (trciitegfj^iare^  Anglie^,  batdiingj)  in  the  man* 
^  ner  of  a  drawing*  Vasari«  indeed,  assumes  that  tempera 
^  pistnses  ooald  not  be  executed  otherwise.  Examples  of  works 
^  painted  wkh  the  egg  vehicle  being  sounded  and  duly  finished 
^  without  this  laborious  process,  are  certainly  not  common  in 
^  Italy.  The  pictures  of  G^itile  de  Fabriano  uhd  Sandro  Botti- 
^eeUi  are  a»ong  the  rmre  exceptions.  An  early  specnmen  of 
<  Peffugii^  in  tb^  N:atio«al  Gallery,  esLhibits  the  dryer  method.' 
—Pp.  102-^ 

Our  author  goes  on  to  say,  that  the  old  Rhenish  pieturesi 
such  as  the  glorious  altar-^eoe  in  theoaithedral  of  Cologne,  have 
scarcely  any  appearance  of  this  hatohing.  Various  methods 
W4dte  in  use  for  making  the  temp^a  dry  more  slowly^  When 
the  picture  was  on  cloth,  the  back  was  kept  wet  with  a  sponge, 
.^id  in  Oermany  and  England  honey  was  used ;  a  material  which 
\  has  recently  been  again  introduced  iato  the  manu£Bicture  of 

wateivcokxars. 

With  regard  to  fresco  painting,  the  reader  knows  that  the 
chaiaetertstic  <^  geninne  fr«sco  {Imm  Jhesee)  is,  that  so  much 
only  should  be  executed  on  the  wall  at  one  time  as  witt 
cover  the  fresh  plaster,  and  will  keep  welf  while  the  painter  is 
employed  upon  it ;  consequently,  every  such  fresco  is  full  of 
liainute  joinings,  whioh  it  requires  some  contrivance  on  the  paift 
of  the  artist  io  conceal,  and  which  demand  that  the  whole  design 
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should  be  carefully  made  out;  beforeliaTid  on  a  cartoon,  so  as  fa 
fall  into  its  proper  place  in  Ihese  .successive  portions  of' plaster 
as  they  are  applied.  Real  fresco  is  a  far  supertoi'  method  ih  all 
important  particulars  to  what  is  called  ^fresco  secco^*  wWcK  ex- 
isted early  iil  the  thirteenth  century ;  while  thft  first  work  in 
^  buonfrescb'  is  supposed  by  Mr  Eastlake  to  be  that  pafnted  by 
Pietro  d'Orvieto,  in  the  Campo  Santo  of  Pisa,  about  the  y^r 
1390.  Fresco  does  not  admit  of  the  same  depth  of  'shade  and 
the  same  concentration  of  effect  as  may  be  attained  in  dils  ;  but 
this  in  reality  makes  it  better  adapted  for  decorative  purposes, 
and  It  forces  the  artist  to  pay  greater  attention  to  the  intrinsic 
qualities  of  the  picture,  such  as  composition,  form,  and  cok)ur. 
Mr  Wilson,  the  able  director  of  the  School  of  Design,  in  bts 
Report,  printed  in  the  appendix  to  that  of  the  Commissiciners  of 
the  Fine  Arts,  gives  us  some  most  interesting  information  on 
the  subject  of  fresco  painting  He  says,  indeed,  *  We  find  fn  the 
^  frescos  of  the  old  masters  every  quality  of  execution  that  has 

*  a  name  in  oil-painting,  although  those  qualities  jire  necessriiflv 

*  exemplified  in  different  degrees.  We  have  transparency,  opadfyj 

*  richness ;  we  have  thin  and  thick  painting,  nay,  loading ;  and 

*  that  to  an  extent  that  cannot  be  contemplated  in  o<l.    We'Have 

*  the  calm,  transparent,  elegant  painting  of  the  Plor^nthfe^  al/id 

*  Romans  J   the  rich  variety  of  the  Venetians;   and' there  dr^ 

*  cases  in  which  the  well-nourished  brush  of  Rembrkndt'S^eiKi^ 

*  represented  in  the  works  of  the  fresco  painters  of  old  Itafiart 
^  times.* — Second  Beport,  p.  27. 

With  respect  to  these  qualities,  there  is  none  in  which  modern 
German  frescos  are  so  utterly  wanting,  as  in  that  of  transpa- 
rency, and  it  seems  rather  difficult  to  explain  how  the  heavftiess, 
which  characterises  so  many  of  their  works,  is  to  be  avoided.  We 
have  never  seenLuini's  best  frescos  ;  but,  judging  from  dfepcrip- 
^on,  he  would  appear  to  have  been  master  of  this  materrat  in  a  moi&t 
remarkable  degree.  Paintings  executed  in  ^fresco  secco'  are  said 
to  be  always  heavy  and  opaque,  when  compared  with  those  in  ^btt(m 
^/resco*  In  the  former  method,  the  wall  is  kept  artificially  wet,  and 
the  work  can  be  left,  and  taken  up  again  at  any  time.  For  ara- 
besques or  delicate  ornaments,  in  which  the  joinings  of  real  fresco 
would  be  offensive,  it  is  said  to  be  the  best  process.  Frescos  were 
sometimes  retouched  in  tempera  or  ^asecco^  as  Vasari  terms  it; 
and  this  must  Qot  be  confounded  with  the  method  of  executing 
the  work  throughout)  in  *•  fresco  secco^'  on  walls  of  which  the 
plastering  is  complete,  before  the  painting  is  begun.  We  have 
not  space  to  consider  wax-painting,  although  the  subj«ct  i« 
full  of  curious  learning ;  and  its  revival  in  our  own  day  lends 
h  additional  interest.  But  we  will  tarn  at  once  to  the  masters 
Hubert  and  John  Van  Evck. 
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Van  Maod^r^*  th?  jearlij^&t  Flenush  auth^ritv  for  the  lives 
of  the  painters,  places  tlie  birth  of  Hubert  Van  Pycsk,  the  elder 
brother^  in  1366 ;  his  ^eath,  accoi^ding  to  an  epitaph  recorded  by 
the  same  author^  took  place  in  1426,  The  supposed  portrait  of 
Hubert,  on  the  panel  of  the  Ghent  picture  now  at  Berlin,  represents 
an  old  man,  probably  of  the  age  of  sixty.  This  picture,  though 
finished  by  John,  was  in  part  the  work  of  his  eldejr  brother,  who 
painty  the  three  figures  of  God  the  Father,  the  Virgin,  and  Sc 
John.  The  d^te  of  John  Van  Eyck's  birth  has  been  a  matter  of 
mMC^;discu3sipn.  His  portrait,  by  the  side  of  his  brother's,  on  the 
wingof  the  Gh^pt picture, looks  like  a  man  of  aboutthirty-fiveyears 
of  ^^.  The  picture  in  the  National  Gallery  very  probably  is  an- 
Qthejr  portr^t  of  the  artist  and  his  wife ;  for  the  inserip^on  upon  it 
is  certainly  *  Johajines  de  Ey ck  fecit  hie —  1 434 ;  'f  ai^  it  is  difficult 
tp  give  any  other  meaning  to  these  words,  than. that  which  woiiR 
assert  that  the  artist  and  the  man  in  the  picture  were  one,  and. 
t^ie  sao^e  person.  If  this  be  correct,  Van  Eyck  must  have  been 
between  forty  and  forty-five  in  1434.  Now,  Vasari^in  his  life  of 
AyUtanello  da  Messina,  says  of  John  Van  Eyck,  ^Ma.diveuuto 
*  yeccixit^lie  fece  grazia  finalmente  (that  is  of  the  secret  of  oil- 
^p£^;ntMig)  a  Ruggieri  da  Bruggia.'  Vasari's  information  re- 
sjptecUng.  historical  detiuls,  is  probably  derived  from  authentic 
tradition,  but  he  is  too  incorrect  in  the  dates  relating  to  masters 
gj^iii^.own.cpuntry,  and  his  account  of  John  Van  Eyck  is  tQO  full 
pf  chronological  difficulties,  for  us  to  put  much  co!)fid^nce  in  any 
thing  so  vague  as  this.  The  verses  of  Lucas  de  Heere,  printed  by 
Van  Mander,  speak  of  John  Van  Eyck's  early  death,  which 
indeed  Van  Mander  himself  appears  to  question,  but  probably,  as 
Mr  Ej^stlake  says,  on  the  authority  only  of  Vasari*s  account 

Another  writer  of  Ghent,  a  contemporary  of  Vasari,  states 
e:s:pr,essly  that  John  died  young;  and  it  appears  further  that  in  the 
accounts  of  a  lottery  preserved  in  the  archives  of  Bruges  relating 
to  February  24,  1445,  the  widow  of  John  Van  Eyck  is  named.  J 
To  this  may  be  added  the  fact,  that  a  picture  executed  for  the 
Abbot  or  Provost  of  the  Church  of  St  Martin  at  Ypres,  is,  in  a 


♦Van  Mander  was  born  1548,  and  died  1606.  His  book  was  first 
published  in  1604,  and  the  second  edition  appeared  in  T618.  The  tlilrd, 
published  in  1764,  is  in  fact  a  paraphrase  of  the  original  work. 

t  M.  Michi^lf,  in  his  recent  history  of  Flemish  painting,  first  mis- 
spelU  this  inscription,  and  then  argues  that  it  Cannot  be  by  Van  Eyck, 
because  it  is  barbarously  sp«U  I 

X  The  year  began  at  Easter,  and  therefore  this  date  is  r<?aUy  Feb.  24, 
H46. 
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MS.  of  tte  fiftfeCftth  centUty,  aSaighed  td  fhft  year  1445.  This 
lactate  ^ras  l«ft  unfinished,  ^ithob^  the  Abbot  hiitifttilf  lived  tW» 
fe&ti  afteriFah^B.  Tateiii^  ftU  these  fai^  together,  and  aseutnin^ 
that  the  portrait  in  the  Ghent  picture  tras  patfltbd  abont  the  time 
df  the  death  of  Hnbertih  1436,  ot-  soon  aftert^atds,  the  bdnblusion 
seems  probable  that  John  V&il  Elyck  died  id  1445,  bt  the  agt  Of 
fifty  or  fifty-five  yeat*. 

OfttJ  curioui  feet  ttiay  be  noticed  here,  atid  this  is  the  visit  of 
John  Van  Eyck  to  Portugal.  It  appears  that  trhen  Philip  tie 
Good  was  about  to  take  a  third  wife,  he  deipatcbed  an  embassy  tt» 
PortDgal,  to  BBlieit  the  hand  of  Isabella,  daughter  of  John  I. 
Thfc  eriibassy  Arrived  in  December  1428;  and  there,  to  usethfe 
wotdsofthe  old  i^eord  quoted  by  Rathgebel- (p.  Se),     *ATeC 

*  Ce,   lesdits  ambassadelifs  pat  ung:  MoniMlg  maislre  Jehan  de 

*  Eydk,  valet  de  bhambre  de  mon  dit  seigneur  de  BWgWgiie,  el 

*  ezcelletit  maistre  eA  art  de  palntnre,  firent  paitidre  bien  sii 

*  vif  la  figlit'e  de  inadlte  dSme  I'infante  Elisabeth/  Tiie  portrait 
was  finished  in  February,  and  was  sSnt  home  with  a  report;  both 
appear  to  have  given  satlsfaetibh ;  thte  lady  was  at  least  for- 
tunate in  the  excellence  of  the  artist  who  painted  her  portrait 
In  October  1429,  the  embassy  left  PbrtUgal,  but  did  not  reieh 
thfe  court  of  Flanders  until  Christmas-day.  John  Van  Eydk 
therefore  VaS  absent  a  year. 

The*e  is  sohiething  exceedingly  striking  In  the  air  bf  mysteiV 

*hich  Surrounds  the  Van   Eyeks  and  Ihelt  Works.     Of  thefr 

technical  improvements  we  shall  speak  hereafter;  but  whatever 

they  were,  they  caihe  reeomm  ended  by  a  poWer  of  seeing  hature 

in  all  hfer  truth  and  simplicity,  such  as  never  has  been  exceeded, 

joined  to  a  bttotag  sense  of  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  the  old 

Christian   types.     Whert  Fusfili  said  that  the  heads  of  God  the 

Father,  the  Virgiii,  and  the  St  John,  in  the  great  Ghent  picture, 

were  not  inferior  in  roundness,  force,  and  sWefttnesa,  to  the  heads 

6f  Leonardo  da  VinCi,  and  possessed  a  more  positive  principle  of 

colour,  he  did  not  exaggerate  their  merits.     They  are  moreover 

Solemn  and  gVand  as  the  finest  Italian  works  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 

*iii'<r    Xhen,  again,  the  subordinate  portions  of  the  same  picture — 

riors  and  judges— are  full  of  life  and  truth ;  while  the 

id  juicy  landecape,  with  alt  its  marvellous  details,  ctuituns 

q  of  the  school  which  afterwards  bore  fruit  ia  the  land- 

lintws  of  HAlluid  iad  the  Low  Oortntries.    The  fitst  time 

saw  theie  panels  of  Van  Eyefc's  gtieat  works,  which  are 

jhent,  was  in  th«  yeiw  18  I6i.  They  then  looked  pecnliariy 

for  they  had  just  returned  from  Parrs,  and  were  standing 

[round  in  one  of  the  Chapels,  covered  with  dust  from  the 

I    The  Sacristan,  zealous  to  show  this  glory  of  his  native 


«»WIH  Al  life  Nlum  bf  irhMi  fhiDi  liopd«0B  exik  1m  too  ^oubl  te^ 
j^eed^-^'-^i^liiidUl  a  hioMiei^t'sliesilBllMBpftt in  the  fiacedf  die  prin- 
fipal  figui^,  >atid  iviped  tkid  )^(<g^tttf ^  ^th  liii  faatidkerchief  I  Even 
now,  hanging  as  they  do,  these  pictures  of  tlk<e  Etfitnal  Father^ 
the  Vil^ti,  a^  St  iMA^  i^lh  th«  ad6Mttotl  of  th«  Laibb^  always 
^f  eduas  a  meMtni^oI^  )6ff<3et  upM  ^he  b^hdlder.  Th«y  bear  the 
SAtod  rdatiott  to  th«  j^t^t  ttnd  glorious  altaf<^ce  of  which  they 
fermed  a  ^rt,  a%  the  gra^S'-^WA  sq^rates  kni  streets  of  Ghent 
itftelf  be<ii>  to  the  ^  dty^^to  that  city  which,  a^  Froissart  tells  us, 
^u!d  p<3h»  fbrth  its  80,000  men  between  the  age  of  siitty  and 
fifteen,  all  able  t6  bear  Whm.  This  was  when  Jacques  d'Ar^ 
ti^eldt,  the  contettijHit^ty  of  Hubert  Van  Eyck,  *  raygrted  ih 

*  Flkn^eH  in  great  prospei^yte  and  puydaunce^  and  was  as  great 
^  with  tite  Kyng  of  Ettgltode  tis  fee  wolde  desyre/  The  city 
has  Isn^k  ^  t.  mere  provineial  towA  in  a  fourth-rate  kingdom : 
die  paHeto  o(  the  alta)r-p!ece  hare  been  drenched  asunder,  and 
rffe  steattered  kbi^d&d  ih  different  collee^n^^-*never  to  be  again 
tfnited. 

There  are  diffietkltle^  and  ittfedASiiteneies  in  the  aeisount  given 
by  Vftsarf  of  the  introduction  of  oil-painting  into  Italy  bjr  Anto^- 
nello  da  Mes^ib^;  but  the  main  facts — that  he  studied  in  Flanders, 
itt  the  fUdrool  founded  by  the  Vtin  Eyeki^  ahd  that  he  was  the 
first  to  spread  iabroad  th^  new  method  of  oil-painting  south  of  the 
Alps — seem  dufteiently  estjiMished.  Tlie  natit^  Meriters  eoncuf 
in  asserting  this,  and  hi$  works  show  a  olear  resemblance  to  the 
style  of  the  Flemish  painteirs.  Va^ri^s  sources  of  information, 
though  he  "W^i  loose  and  inaccurate,  especially  as  to  dates,  were 
in  the  main  trustworthy.  He  was  bbrti  in  1612,  and  hiis  book 
w^  fitst  published  in  1550,  about  a  century  after  Jdhn  Van  Eyck's 
death.  But  he  was  personally  acquaittled  Wifcli  most  of  the  Flemish 
masters  who  had  visited  Italy,    Thus  in  the  Appendix,  <  Di  di- 

*  versi  Artefici  Fiammingbi,'  inserted  in  hi^  seoOtid  edition,  he  tells 
us  that  in  the  ybar  1532  he  had  known  at  Rome  Michael  Coxis, 
the  painter  who  madi*  that  copy  of  the  gfeat  Gheiit  picture  of 
the  Van  Eycksi  which  formerly  hung  in  the  chapel  of  the  palace 
at  Madrid,  and  which  is  now  scattered  like  the  orig^inal.  Vasari's 
acfcoutit  of  the  invention  of  oil-patntitlg  is  not  materially  altered 
in  the  second  edition  of  his  book,  althotigh  ill  the  m^ail  time  he 
must  have  had  the  opportunity  of  gaining  adflltibhal  knowledge 
.from  artists  of  the  Ketherlands,  whom  he  did  not  know  at  the  tim6 
of  its  original  pHblicatibn^  He  wa^  also  at  Verilce  in  1542,  and 
probably  acquired  there  all  the  information  which  aged  painters 
were  able  to  give  him  with  reference  to  the  introduction  of  oil- 
painting  by  Antonello  da  Messina.  He  quotes  the  epitaph  of  this 
master,  distin^dy  asserting  tbe  fact  ^hat  he  introduced  oil-paint- 
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ing, — ^  quod  coloribus  oleo  miscendis  ^leodorem  et  peifietiditBteiii 

*  primus  Italicse  picturse  contulit.'  It  should  be  added,  that  Van 
Mander  recognises  the  general  accuracy  of  Vasari's  narrative,  by 
himself  adopting  it.     ,  .     ,       » 

The  next  question  is^-^what  w«s  the  natfure  of  U^  invention,  if 
it  may  be  so,  (galled,  attributed  to  John  Van  Eyck  ?  i  Formerly 
the  mixture  of  colour  with  oils  was  attributled  t<>  the  great 
Flemish  painter,  and  his  credit  was  made  to  rest  on  tlie. truth  or 
fi^lsehood  of  su(;b  a  statement.  It  has  long  b^en  knomn  that  tJiis 
m^rit  at  any  rate  did  not  belong  to  him,  Md  that  tbe^urocess  of 
usipg  oil  as  a  vehicle  was  practised  before.  The  reader  will  ha>ve 
seei?,  sufficient  proof  of  this  fact  in  the  references  made  above  to 
Cenninl  and  earlier  writers.  M.  Merimee  conridera  that  in  his 
essf^y  he  has  ^  sufficiently  proved  that  the  brothers  Van.  Eyck^ 
^  and  the  artists  who  adopted  their  methods,  used  varnish  in  their 

*  painting,  and  this  it  was  which  brought  forth  all  the  brightness 
'^  qf  their  colours,  and  preserved  their  works  from  the  injurious 
^  action  of  the  atmosphere.'*  It  is  not  clear,  however,  that  Ahis 
writer  intends  tp  describe  the  use  of  varnish  with  the.  coJboura  as 
properly  the^  secret  discovered  by  Van  Eyck.  GenAini,.  asj  we 
hayp  seen,  does  not  allude  to  its  application  to  pictures.  .  Mr 
Hendrie,  in  his  valuable  edition  of  TheophiluSf  jubi  pnhii&ksd^  as^ 
series  jlihat  ^  theret  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  amber  varnish  Was 
'one  of  the  inventions  of  the  brothers  Van  Eyck.'t  This  vie* 
of.]VIr  Qendrie's  opens  a  number  of  curious  points,,  which  are 
touched  upon  by  Mr  Eastlake ;  and  it  will  be  con venient*  before 
we  give  ov^r  author's  account  ot  what  the  Van  Eycks  really  did  for 
art,t  to  diseuss  the  question,  how  far  Mr  Hendrie  is  correct  in  sup- 
posing that  amber  varnish  was  the  invention  of  the  brodieffs  of 
Bruges  ?  The  arguments  in  this  case  are  in  a  great  measure 
philological,  and  Mr  Eastlake  has  himself  gome  into  them  with 
great  care  and  perspicuity. 

Cennini,  in  the  chapter  (161)  to  which  we  have  already  re- 
ferreds  speaks  of  tempering  the  colours  *  con  uovo;;  o  vuoi,  per 

*  caleffare,  ad  oglio  o  con  vernice  liquida^'  The  eznression  in 
Italics  occurs  constantly,  and  it  is  also  used  by  Va.sari  when 
speaking  of  the  attempts  of  Alesso  Baldovinetti,  ^  temperando  i 
^  colori  con  rossp  d'uovo  mescolato  conv^rmce  Uguida  postaafuoco.' 
From  a  comparison  of  these  passages  with  each  other,  as  well  as 
with  other  authorities,  it  becomes  clear  that  the  words  ^  vernice , 
'  liquida*  were  used  together  to  signify  varnish,  not  that  *vei*' 
^nice*  meant  varnish  in  our  sense  of  the  word,  and  ^  liquidd'  a 


♦  Tramlation,  p.  39.  t  Preface,  p.  xxxxu 
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peeitliar  quality^  of  it  whed  applied  in  ih^  manner  to  wbi^  Ui^ 
writers  refer.  ... 

Mr  Hendrie  {TheopMluif  p.  6S)  arriv^ft  at  tlie  conclusion^ 
^  First,  that  fernis,  or  vernix,  is  a  direct  and  piimttive  term  for 

*  sandarae ;  and,  secondly,  glassa  is  a  comparatiTe  term  for  the 

<  same  resin/  By  ^  comparative,'  we  apprehend  him  to  mean  a 
terai^sed  on  acooont  of  the  similarity  of  th^  two  substances,  amber 
and  sandanac,  and  so  applied  to  the  latter  gum  in'  a  secondary 
sensa  •  Much  of  hisargument  turns  on  this  point.  If  it  can  be 
shown  that  vernix  meant  amber  before  it  meant  sandarae^  the 
presumption  will  be  very  strong  against  his  inference,  thatambei* 
varnish  was  an  invention  of  the  Van  Eycks.  We  do  not  question  > 
th  e  fact,  that  the  varnish  of  Theophilus-  could  not  (as  Mr  Hendrie 
sajs).  be  made  from  amber  in  the  manner  described  in  his  recip^. 
Mr  Eastlake  tells  os,  ^  In  the  Lucca  MS.  (eighth  century)  the 

<  ^irord  s^eronica  more  than  once  occurs  among  thts  ingredients  of' 
f  vamipb ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  in  the  copies  of  the  same 
Vsecip^s  in  the  Mappae  Clavicula  (twelfth  century,)  the  word  is 
^  spelt io  the  genitive,  verenkis  and  t?£niitm.'^— .P.  230. 

^  It  will  hardly  be  disputed  thatthese  words  reptesent  the  Greek- 
w^rd  ^Bjihn,  or  ^i^^Ik^,  whi^ h  Eustathius  says  was  in  his  time^ 
tke  popular  tqrm  for  amber.* 

'  Buttmann,  in  his  excellent  essay  on  the  Electron  of  the 
Ancients,  has  noticed  this  use  of^iiovUn,  or  jS^^sv/x?;,  for  amber,  and. 
the  oceafiional  confusion  of  the  words  with  jS^^uXX^t  Mt  East- 
lake  says^^-^*  The  clue   to  the  labyrinth  is  easily  supplied: 

<  ^glessum  and  verenice  were  the  Latin  and  Oreek  terms  appro- 
^(priatedatan^arly  period  to' amber.  The  word  vereniee,  (vermxy) 
^' eves  before  the  thirteenth  century,  became  the  usual  deflignation 
^for  sandarae;   and  the  word  fflessum  {^bts)  was  sometimes, 

*  though  rarely,  also  used  to  denote  this  substance.' — P.  "246. 

If  this  be  so,  Mr  Hendrie's  supposition  that  vernix  wad  a  direct 
B.nd  primitive  term  for  sandarae,  falls  to  the  ground ;  it  was  proba- 
bly applied  to  that  substance  only  on  account  of  its  resemolance 
to  amber,  and  because  the  former  gum  was  substituted  for  the 
latter.  This  transference  of  meaning  is  strongly  conirmed 
by  the  use  of  glassa  or  glessum,  with  reference  to  the  materials 
for  iNirnishes.  •  We  know  from  Tacitus  (Germ.  45)  that  glessum 
was  the  word  used  by  the  Germans  for  amber,  and  the  islands 
whence  that  substance  came  were  called  Glessari^4      ^^  ^^^ 


*  71  Sh  ruv  Idfuruv  y\uff(fa  ^s^ovixriv  Xeyn  rh  iiXixr^ov — Eustathius  ad 
Odysseam,  A  73.  t  Mythalogus,  Jl.  s.  263. 

J  Pliny,  iv.  30.  xxxvii.  11.  The  learned  author  of  <  Britannia  after 
the  RomaD8/'(Bohn,  1836,  4to)  gays — *ln  Wdsh,  Armoric,  and  Irish,* 


lation  to  varnish.  It  is  certainly  most  improbable  thltt  bdUi 
these  lirords^WigmaUjr  applicable  to  itaber)  »bohld  be  hkbit^ally 
and  ooiBStaiitly  employed  in  speakitig  of  the  mal^lrlats  f6t  varnish,' 
smd  yet  dmt  amber  itself  tfaongfa  eapabie  of  bein^  §o  iis^d^  bad 
nerer  beeu  actually  applied  te  that  p«f|^08e  before  like  time  tt 
Van  Eyek  The  early  use  of  the  Greek  w<ck^  tttotton^  by 
Mr  Eastlake  has  th«s  a  material  bearing  on  a  ditedlion  in  tht 
hietoary  of  art.  We  eannot,  however,  f eadily  adinit  Mr  EasN 
lake's  eonjecHire  as  to  the  origin  of  the  iiame  ^BpfikTif  givtn  ifl 
the  foUewing  passage  t — ^<  The  name  Berenice  <ot  Befotiic^, 

<  borne  by  note  than  one  daughter  of  the  Ptolemi(3«,  vronld  be 

*  mone  oorreotly  written  Pherenice  or  PhewMiice.     The  literal 

*  coincidence  1  of  tMs  name  an«l  its  modification^  with  the  vei*tiitre 

<  «f  the  middle  ^es^  might  almosli  warrant  the  supposition  that 

<  amber,  which  by  the  best  ancient  anthorities  Was  eonsideti^  a 
^  mineral^  may  at  an  early  period  have  been  distingnished  by  the 

<  name  of  li  conbtellation,  the  constellation  of  Bemke^s  (golden) 

*  hair.     The  comparison  of  golden  tresses  with  aml^er  WH*  ttbt 

*  ancotnmon  with  the  ancients  :  Nero,  who  ^metimes  kffected 
^  to  be  a  poet^  applied  the  epithet  **  succinens**  to  the  hdit  of  hW 

*  empress  Poppaea ;  in  consequence  of  which,  bbs^rred  Pllnyi' 

*  amber-ooldttred  hair  became  fashionable/* — p.  230,  281. 

the  word  gl<i8  iMgnifies  green,  and  in  M  these  it  also  signifi^  blue.  Two 
colourtave  expressed  by  the  ssme  wotd,  and  the  meaning  of  the  predicate 
must  be  asoeriaintfd  from  the  subject.  Tiius»  <  Grkts  nef  *  is  blue  sky 
-«-<  g]as  goed '  is  greeo  trees ;  but  whether  <  glat  gwn  ^hes.  hlne  fown 
Off,  a  greaa  91%  is  indetermiMite  I  But  the  origia  of  thit  amhigatty 
is  thai  ^la^  n^eans  neither  blue  nor  green,  ^nd  is  ,^ot  tb^  t^w^e  ef  a 
colour,  out  (like  indigo  or  saffiron)  of  a  plant.  Gl<is  is  the  berb  glf^t^^^^ 
or  vitrum,  and  the  ]Komans  probably  borrowed  tJbe  word  gla^tufo  fipm 
the  Gauls*  (p.  IviL}  Woad  was  used  in  glass-blowing  as  a  dye,  as  well 
as  an  alkaliT  The  author  adds,  that  glas  does  not  mean  glass  in  any 
British  or  Gffllic  dialect ;  but  that  glainey  which  in  Welch  means  a  glass 
ortaaiuent.  Is  Irish  both  for  glass  and  woad.  Glastum  occurs  in  rliny, 
(ttxii.  3)  and  the  ^ct  that  Titrnm  in  like  manner  meant  glass  and  woad 
in  Lalki  {CioBar  de  B.  G.  v.  14)  is  elceeedingly  curious.  The  briHianey 
and  tiie  Tilreons  fraature  of  amber  probably  caused  the  word  gleAtuflt 
or  gleisum  to  be  applied  to  it^ 

*  There  is  a  i^^Wge  in  Atheoasva  (xiii«.pu  604)  which  suggests  eoo^ 
siderable  doubt  whether  we  are  always  to  take  the  epithet  'golden*  as 
applied  by  the    Greek  poets,  in  a  literal   sense..     He   says — oud'  0 

pcare  speaks  of  amber  hair— 

*  Her  amber  hairs  for  foul  have  amber  coted.' 

Lovers  Labour  Lost — iv.  3* 


An  thlH  ittStjr  hk  ^itfftted,  hnt  if  the  ^cftA^^^xH  had  beciii 
af)t)lie(l  16  amber  from  the  locks  of  the  E^tia«i  mieen,  it  appears 
iinpossible  that  no  single  trace  of  bttch  a  nee!  of  ni^  term  should 
occur  in  classical  writers,  and  that  it  should  only  present  ItSelf  ac- 
cidentally in  Eustathius,  or  at  any  rate,  after  a  lapse  of  a  thousand 
j^Btn^  in  HFriteift  of  the  eighth  or  tenth  century.  The  passage 
m  Pltttfy-  qiooted  dbote,  with  refereaoe  to  the  hair  of  Poppssay 
would  praitliibly  hare  cottained  mtOM  allusioii  to  tbe  name 
Biitetrice,  tUr  OM  of  the  words  fbr  amlber,  had  it  heen  then 
ktibwn  in  that  sense. 

Mr  Eastlake's  account  of  the  discotrery  ^  the  Flenish  brodiem 
iippeats  to  us  so  judicious,  aud  go  pvobabfo^  that  w*  must  give  it 
in  his  wot^s.  After  teliing  m  that  it  is  likely  the  ^nterpnsing 
artist  talay  hate  gradually  perfteted  the  methods  of  dissokbg 
amber  Or  eopal  in  oil-^^he  imprtrremeat  eonaiatiag  in  tbe  Hghtvr 
odIoW  6f  t^  sotution^-^he  sums  up  his  merits  as  £oUows  ^^ 

*  AMbMltig^  thmi,  his  (Vasori't)  aocovmt  to  be  gtoncrally  .correct^  and 
tIm^  ttsn  oMmexidniiafth  tiic  teohatcal  deiailtthat  bay^  been  Uwosdi 
set  loa^eltiog  the  actual  appsariooe  of  tbe  F]«aii«b..«^ifiiB'  works,  it 
«iay  bfs.oeaekided  thai  Y^n  %4tk'8  tebic]e  w^s  ^^ompo^ed  ei(bfX«of  lin- 
G|eed  er  i^t  ^iU  a^^d  resiaoos  ingredients  of  a  durable  kind ;  tbat  it  was  dry- 
ing S  that^  beisig  inteaded  to  be  mixed  with  tbe  colours,  ib  was  essential 
^at  it  ^ould  be,  itselfi  nearly  colourless ;  and,  lastly,  that  it  was  of 
a  consistence  (though  no  doubt  varied  ill  this  respect  as  occasion  re- 
quired) which  allowed  of  the  hiost  delicate  eiecatioft.  Thui  much  is 
fo  be  deduced  fbotn  the  evidence  hitherto  wtanlitted*  Tirtft  Ustore  of 
thd  reslttotig  Jngr^diefit,  of  Urt  dfyfei*,  Attd  of  the  dihient  which  «ty 
haV^  he^ti  Used,  tog^th^r  with  tb^  toode  of  ^paring  and  purtfying  the 
Mi  iHl)  be  t^Onsidered  in  the  tieM  ehapters* 

<  In  may  «ow  bn  elipecied  'tbat^ome  opinien  shoukl  be  expressed  ad 
to  Van  Eyck's  claims  to  the  fame  of  an  inventor.  With  forager  writers 
on  the  Or^pin  ef  'eil-paiatiiig'  this  has  been  tbe  favourite  qpestion :  it  is 
hete  cempaiAtivety  unit^j^ortant.  Tbe  technical  improvements  which 
Van  £yck  iatroduced  were  unquestionably  great ;  but  the  mere  mate- 
rials employed  \>y  him  m^  have  differed  little,  if  at  all,  from  trioSe  which 
had  been  long  familiar.  The  application  of  oil-paititing'  to  figures  attd' 
such  other  objects  as  (with  rare  ekcejitibrife)  had  biefbre  be<iti  e^tectrted 
only  in  ternperfe,  t^&s  a  coti^equence  df  the  lAiprovetnent  la  th^  inebide. 
Still,  If  tre  kik  it  trhat  th*  dilfef  tooV^ty  ^  hh  Jirtketice  fcattstetedv  we 
AnA\  «t  oYit!e  fM;dgtfi^^  if  iH  ftn  'atfr<9tiiftt  tff  ^etitM  «dcctlHfcnbe  befiere  im* 
known.  At  all  tim^^  tt&Hk  Vau  Eyok'^  cf^  to  the  preettity  wheaever 
j^iifte  bas  h^n  Stiff  Hsiflgly  vrell  haitiited  in  picttlre^y  th^  (ml  and  last 
questibn  with  tbe  iglicteint  haiS  been-^What  materials  did  the  artist 
use?  TAefupej^-meehanical  seer^  is  always  supposed  to  be  in  the 
bae<la  «f  %he  greatest  genius,  aad  an  early  exomplje  of  eu(ldea  perfection 
in  art,  like  tbe  fame  of  the  heroes  of  antiquity,  was  likely  to  monopo- 
lise and  represent  the  claims  of  many.  It  is  apparent  that  mtioh  has 
been  attributed  to  John  Van  Eyck  which  WaS  rfeally  th^  Ifivetition  ferf. 
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Hab^rt ;  lind  both  may  have'  b0en  iodebted  to  earlier  paiQtera  fn^  the 
elements  of  tbeir  improved  process.  It  would  be  useless  now  to  at* 
tempt  to  divide  these  claims ;  apd  although  some  important  discoveries 
of  the  elder  brother  may  be  ascribed  to  the  yocinger,  it  may  be  safely 
concluded  that  much  was  also  due  to  the  investigations  and  intelligence 
of  the  latter.  The  works  of  John  Van  Byck  show  that  he  was  en- 
dowed with  an  extraordinary  capacity  for  seeing  natwrt^  thus  gifted, 
and  aided  by  the  example  and  instructions  of  Hnbert,  a  wotld  was 
opened  to  him,  which  his  predecessors  bad  noc  att«tfnpted  to  reprosent* 
The  same  mind  which  was  capable  of  receiving  such  impfessiime  was 
also  likely  to  devise  suitable  means  to  embody  them,  and  to  extend  the 
langpage^of  imitation.'— rp*  265,  &c. 

^     Nor  lei  it  be  supposed  thai  Van  Eyek's  claiqis  ta  ,hpoour  are 
diminifihedby  the  view  taken  in  the  passage  just  quoted;  )«rhat' 
is  theinv;«Q4ioA  of  amber  varniah,  or  the  discovery  of  a  procetaa 
by  which  colours  may  be  ai^K^esefuUy  mixed  with  dryijag.  oii^  aud 
vamishi  to  *  those  qualities  which  are  implied  by  tU^t  ppw:er  of. 
feelipg^,  seeing)  and  pourtraying  nature  as  few  liave  evep  doi^e 
before  or  eince  ?   The  acuteness  of  thifi  sense  for  outward  objie()|a,' 
no  doubt  led  the  great  master  to  study  the  composition  and  ve^ 
medy  the  defects  of  those  materials  with  which  he  was  compelled 
to^work;  and  his  fine  sense  of  imperfections  where  others  would 
have  rested  contented,  stimulated  him  in  the  improvement  of  the 
teehni(^  process.  Oil-painting  had  been  known  and  practised  long* 
before  the  time  of  Van  Eyck,  but  the  materials  were,  considered 
as,  wiunapageable  and  inconvenieht  for  the  finer  work.     The  Van, 
Byeks -ftemored  this  stigma  from  the  mode  of.  painting  m^^t 
suitable ^0  the  damp  climate  in  which  they  lived;  ,but  imy  eur 
forced  the  adoption  of  their  process  by  e^hibitingt  ^^  ^ti^tSj  a^ 
degree  of  excellence  which  must  have  excited  our  admiral^a  in 
any  material.  ^  o 

We  have  stated  that  this  new  process  was  introduced  about 
1410  ;  the  earliest  authentic  picture  executed  in  oils,  is  said  to'be 
one  by  Pietro  Crista,  as  he  is  called  by  Vasari,  or  Petrus  Ghris- 
tophsen,  as  he  signs  himself.  The  master  was  one  of  the  first 
pupils  of  the  Van  Eycks,  and  the  picture  bears  the  date  0^41 7. 
We  are  ashamed  to  say  that  this  most  interesting  recprd  of  one 
of  the  gceat  epocha  in  modern  art  was  once  iq  XiOpdon,.  in  t)ie 
possession  oi  Mr  Aders :  but  it  was  not  purchased  for  ^the  nation 
— ^it  now  belongs  to  M.  Passavant  of  Frankfort^ 

The  Van  Eycks  knew  that  transparent  brilliancy. such  as  they 
arrived  at  was  only  to  be  obtained  by  light  behind  the  colour  : 
they  painted,  accordingly,  on  a  white  gesso  ground,  qnd  this  prac* 
tice  was  adhered  to  by  Rubens  and  the  later  Flemish  colouristfi, 
as  well  as  by  the  Venetian  masters.  It  is  an  error,  however,  to  sup- 
pose that  such  a  ground  ought  to  be  absorbents   Mr  Eastlake  in-^ 
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forms  ni  tliat — *  T  fie  picture  of  the  "Judgment  of  Paris,^  by  Ru- 
^bens,  in  the  National  Gallery,  is  an  example;  it  is  painted  on  a 
*^perfectly  white  ges9o  ground,  which  must  nave  been  first  sized^ 

*  for  there  are  sufficient  indications  that  its  brightness  was.  un- 

*  stained  with  oiL  The  thin  painting  of  the  early  Flemish  masters 

*  (a  system  preserved  even  by  their  successors  in  the  treatment  of 

*  shadows)  was  thus  calculated  on  the  effect  of  the  white  ground 

*  'withict  it;'  andtsruch  a  system  being  once  adopted,  the  solidity 
*^  wodd  was  essential  to  the  durability  of  theit  tints /-^p.  888; 

'    He  %6ti  on  to'  say — *  The  priming  being  qtxite  dry  (fdr  if  ifc 

*  was  not,  the  superadded  colours  would^sink  in),  the^hadbWS 
^  ^e^e  painted  in  with  a  rich  transparent  brown,  mixed  with  a 

*  sdrhewha?t  thSclt  ol^o-resinoua  vehicle!  of  the  firtoer  fcimi  before 

*  desdrtbed.  The '  outlines  of  the  lighter  parts  were  ttot  neces- 
/^-s^Hlly-  repejlfed;  since  the  drawing  underneath  eaebibited  *tt  the 

^forms :    th^  minuter  darks,  though   executed  with  a  thhinisr 

*  vehicle,  still  had  the  effect  of  rendering  such*  shades  rarore  pro- 

*  tftin^^nt  than  the  lights;    The  painters  of  the  sixteenth  century 

*  ofteri^foHTJwCd  the  process  of  i;he  eariier  masters  in  this  tie»pi6ct/ 
^f.  289;-  •  *     J  ,...<•,.    H.     , ... 

^  Art  «ttrifi%nt 'ph;fsiclan  of  Charles  th6  First^s  time,  Theodore 
d«  Mayeme,  has  particularly  recorded  many  of  the  recip6?  whfeh 
bJe  ob^tainerf  'ft&tn  Rubens  and  other  artists  of  'his  own  day  :  the 
MS/  isin  the-B^itish  Miiseurii,  and  will,  we  are  told,  bfe  published 
entire  by  Mr  Hendrici  Descamps  has  pomted  out  that  the  t«*afn9<^ 
parettcy-of  the  shaddwsy  and  the  absence  ©fall  loaidinrgni  these 
{)(Ations  of  the  picture,  is  one  of  the  charaeteristio  differences 
between  the  genuine  works  6f  Rubens  and  those  of  bis*soholav8. 
llieaidyibe  c^fhls  great  master  caused  David  Teniers  t^  return 
to  his  original  habit  of  painting  his  shadows  thin  and  tranfirparent; 
Rubens  hiittfeelf  *  painted  in  varnish,'  as  Sir  Jbshna  says  of  his 

*  Battle  df  the-  Amazons :'  our  author  observes — *  The  «mpMy- 
'  ment  of  such  a  medium  by  Rubens  was' almost  a  nfee€«sary  eonse^ 

*  qtiende  of  Ms  adopting  the  original  method  of  showing- the 

*  gwund  through  the  deep  colours ;  fi>r,  in  proportion  m  the  pig- 

*  ment  is>tbiry,  the  vehicle  -requires  to  be  substamtittlv  Btit  the 
^  darabiKty  which  the  oleo'^resinous  medium  insiared,  and  the  pos- 

*  sibrltty  of  dispensing  with  a  final  varnish  by  its  m^ns,  appear 
<  to  have  recommended  it  to  Rubens  in  tb^  executaonof  his  work 
^  generally*' — P*  504. 

Such  a  varnish,  composed  of  some  hard  resin,  admitted,  of 

"course,  of  being  thinned  and  diluted  with  a  re ctifie<i  essential  oil. 

^  But  ^is  adjunct,  if  used  at  all  in  the  earlier  ageid  of  the  Flemish 

'  school,  was  not  intended,  as  it  afterwards  was,  to  do  away  alto* 

'  gether  with  the  gloss  of  the  vehicle;  for,  had  this  been  the  case, 
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^  ^m^e'«  MatemJkJiir  the  f^^ 

*  tl^e  work  ymvi\A^  have  ^eqtti¥;ieGl  «,  vamish  at  last;  a|id  c^e  ^ 

*  the  recorcled  peculiarities  <>f  the  earijF  FIe»i«h  piqtiweQ  w^ 

*  that  the  surface  bore  oat  without  vamwh/ — P.  510. 

Rubens'  wpd^s,  when  first  executed,  would  ?^Qt  require  ffiTuifh 
at  all^  but  the  gloss  arising  from  the  medium  }n  yf}ki^%)x^  qoloiin 
^ere  origiQitUy  ii[ii2:ed,  disapj)e;a»  aflbera  tii^,  and  a  «Hpe]r|icifil 
Va7ui£Lb»  s^ch  a9  ^^ie  varni^hy  may  beoome  requisite.  .  ^ 
.,  YaadyoVd  pr^iee  differ^  f^om  that  oi  I^ibens;  b0  ^P* 
ploiygA  a  mofe  liquid  y^uele  for  hx9  ^coloiir^  We  m  Eagl^i 
l^ye  to  reg^e|;  th^t  oiir  own  g^f^t  portiait  pidiM^r  tried  all  i^rts 
of  ^^pi^iiben^  with  reference  to  this  pa^i^r,  m^  t^at  ^  vmj 
pf  his  fin^t  works  have  accordingly  faded  or  perished,  Al  ^s 
latter  ^ud  of  the  eighteenth  ceiM^ury,  aa  aiitei^pt  was  m^0  tt 
revlye  the  aooeat  encaustijo  painU^g ;  this  probably  suggested 
Jjhe  nse  olwaK9  which  we  $nd  spoftfsn  mentioned  m  Sir  Jpsbus'* 
potes  of'tbiQ  materials  whi^h  he  employed^  Sometimes  it  is  wax 
dissolved  cia  V^uce  terpentines  sometiufies  megnifp  (that  is»  dry* 
4nf  oil,  and  mastio  vafniah),^  som^tim^  a  bal^aiQ  sack  as  ed* 
paibay^ometimes  white  of  ^gg  9Mi  gum  tragacan4h>  nfbi^  holA 
the  prominent  place  in  his  own  account  of  what  he  use4«    ThB 

beaotifa}  pictiae  of  the  ^  Strawberry  Girl'  apj^earpf  to^hare^n 
j^ain(ed.w^  a  nelution  of  wa^# 

Craohaace  ^sure  to  occur  mkef^  the  niftder4ayem  ofeolofir 
harden  more  slowly  than  the  ont^  sujriace ;  and,  on  the  other 
haadi  whett  the  softer  od^Q«r  is  oatside,  the  picture  bee^^Hdg 
wrinkled  or  shrivelUd :  a^  is  the  case  with  the  ^  Christ  in  th^ 
^  Giurdai'  of  Coreggio,  belonging  ^  the  Dake  of  WeUingtee. 

BefeBa  w^  pasa  on  to  other  matters,  we  oaght5  perhapsyla^^ 
iMt  we^  leain  from  Mr  Eastlake  the  &et,  that  a  painter's  patette 
was  not  inosein  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  oentuty.  Tke 
pnaetice  oi  tying  up  oil  eolonrs  in  bladdere(  is  finst  men  tinned  in 
jE^lish  treatises*  Palomino  apeaks  of  it  aa  new  at  the  hopmA^g 
n£the  eighteenth  oentary* 

Wo  £eel  honiiind  also  to  eerreet  an  error  wbieh  occurs  nn  psg^ 
150  of  Mr  E^tlake's  book,  where  he  aseumea  tfa«fe  Aa  ^  Eijmo- 
^  logicom  Mag»«m'  was  the  work  of  Calo^gee^  in  the  fifteeotii 
century.  Sudi  a  no^mi  was  ooee  antertahftsd ;  but  theie  is  no 
fovadatian  £or  it«  The  lesioon  in  question  is  nartaiDly  ohkr  than 
the  -twei Ak  canfenry,  Car  it  is  quoted  by  EuetatUoa ;  iit^  mere 
is  known  of  it,  except  that  the  author  was  a  Clnfistian.t 


*  We  ieam  fnm  Mr  Eastlake,  tkat  WUkie's  *  BUad  Tiddler'  was 
timed  tkfiaaglunit  wMk  imegMp. 
t  &e  fahwa  fiiyiotb*  gr.-  ^l  p,  m^ 
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-  We  WW  t^rn  to  the  other  publication!  the  title  of  which 
standf^  at  the  head  of  this  article. 

Mr  E^stlalce,  as  keeper  of  the  Kational  Galkry,  has  beea 
iQ^de  th^  subject  of  a  series  of  most  abusive  attacks,  published  io 
the  daily  papers,  on  the  mode  of  eleamng  used  by  hitOy  in  the  case 
of  one  or  more  of  the  piqturea  which  appeared  to  him  to  require 
cleaning.  The  tone  of  vixq^q  letters  was>  lor  the  xnpst  partf  such  as 
to  suggest  the  notion  that  the  writers  bad  some  private  or  personal 
.object  in  view,  or  that  they  wished  to  produce  an  impression  on 
tjbe^  puhlic  mind  that  no  artist  was  fit  to  hold  the  place  now  held 
by  Mr  Eastlake.  The  f^efits  of  the  ease  itself  are  <)uite  an  inde- 
pendent qoestion*  Np  one  will  for  a  moment  approve  of  the 
spirit  in  n^hich  the  assault  was  made. 

A  9^tain  Mr  Morris  Moore  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Earl  of 
Ellesmere,  in  which  he  talked  of  the  ^  Bacchus  and  Ariadne  '  by 
Titian ;  the  *  Peace  and  War  ^  by  Bubems ;  and  *  the  newly 

*  acquired.  Vela»quez>'  as  '  mutilated  to  an  alarming  extent/ 
O^  ^oKild  suppose,  from  the  words  used,  that  the  keeper  and 
yiz  Seguier  had  deliberately  cat  a  strip  off  each  of  the  pictures 
in.%uestion»  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  composition.  Mr 
Ea^ake. prepared  a  report  Ux  the  TruiSl^eies?  in  wnich  he  stato 
that,  the  four  pkture^  cleaned  i^  1346^  were  the  ^  Velazquez,' 
the,. ^ Peace  and  War,'  the  *l.andecape'  by  Cuyp,  juw  the 
f  .Qaechus  tand  Ariadne/  by  Titian,.    lie  then  goes  on  to  aay^ 

*  vTb©  f '  Velaaquea"  and  the  "  Cuyp  *'  were  freed  from  the  dark- 
^  e^ed  varnish  which  obscured  them.  In  cleansing  the  lattejc, 
\  it  was  hoped  that  two  light  spots  in  the  skyi  produced  by 
^-restoratjiMis  which  had  been  made  before  the  picture  was  in  the 
\  present  buildings  would  cease  to  be  apparent.     The  result  has 

>  been  quite,  eatisfantory^  The  ^^  Velazques  "  speaks  for  itself. 
^  Tile  ^'  Kufbens  "  may  be  said  to  have  been  long  buried  under 

<  r<epeaMd  eoats  of  yellowed  and  soiled  varnish.  1%  was  found 
^  that  the&e  could  be  removed  with  perfect  safety,  as  the  suxfaoe 
\  of  the*  fiietupe  had  that  extreme  hardness  which  the  works  of 

<  this  mastefj  above  nU  others,  often  possess.  The  doubt  which 
\  I  had  expressed^  whether  the  picture  might  have  been  restpred 
^  at.  la  forlQber  period^  preved  to  be  unfounded^     Mr  Seguier 

>  idisitinelly  «tate»i  that  it  is  e^tr^dmely  rare  to  find  a  large  work 
^  of  l^e  age  of  thifi  t|>^imeii  in  so  p^e  a  state  of  j^reservatipn* 

<  I  have  Already  vetoai^ke^  that  if  atome  pictures  4^ e  cleaned, 

<  while  others  hanging  beside  theai  ace  in  a  4irtier  stat^  the 
^  ekauBed  pictures  nay  for  a  time  present  a  eonsiderable  con- 
^  traat  4e  the  t^stw  Thetliffe^nce  is  move  likely  4:e  be  apparent 
^  when  a  Rubenis^  so  placed,  is  £reed  frem  the  laooewilaited 
^  effects  of  a  iL<ed(kdon  atmosphere.'<^MiHutes,  p«  15, 
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'  This  Is  the  truth  :  all  Tarnish  has  a  tendency  to  giroW  yellow, 
especially  in  Londpn  ; ,  the  diBcoloured  varnish  passes  for  an 
integral  portion  of  the  picture,  and  the  tints  are  *  mellowed 

*  down '  to  something  wholly  different  from  what  the  artist 
intended.  We  fear,  therefore,  that  Mr  Morris  Moore  and  his 
coadjutors  will  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  ^  glazing  *  restored 
in  a  certain  number  of  years;  and  we  can  only  rejoice  that  w6 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing,  fbr'oiice,  the  *  Bacchus  and 

*  Ariadne '  in  a  condition  which  makes  it  look  like  the  companion 
of  its  g\onons  pendavis  in  the  collection  at  Madrid,  and  in  that 
of  Signor  Camuccini,  With  regard  to  the  Velazquez,  what- 
ever injury  has  been   done  to  it,   was  done   betore  it  waft 

.purchased  by  the  National  Gallery;  and,  if  we  do  not  mistake, 
affected  the  middle-ground  and  the  landscape  rather  than  the 
foregronnd. 

The  strength  of  Mr  Eastlake^s  case,  however,  consists  in  the 
judgment  given  by  our  most  eminent  artists.  What  is  to  be  said 
in  answer  to  the  opinions  of  Mr  Mulready,  Mr  Etty,  Mr  Land- 
seer,  Mr  Uwins,  and  Mr  Staniield  ?  These  gentlemen  all  hgret  in 
praising  what  has  been  done ;  and  although  artists  are  not  always 
the  best  judges  of  a  picture,  and  sometimes  lay  too  much  stress 
on  technical  excellence^  yet  it  is  obvious,  that  if  any  teen  are 
qualified  to  decide  on  what  is  dirt  and  what  is  glazing,  or  are 
competent  to  express  an  opinion  on  the  colour  and  surface  oT 
painting,  it  must  be  such  persons  as  those  artists  whom  we  ha?e 
just  mentioned.  We  do  not  know  that  we  ever  saw  any  prodoo- 
tion  of  Mr  Morris  Moore's  pencil,  which  would  induce  us  to  put 
similar  confidence  in  his  judgment ;  and  we  think  our  readers 
will  agree  with  us  in  the  opinion,  that  the  Trustees  could  not 
have  done  otherwise  than  resolve  as  they  did^  (Lord  Ellesfflere 
beiiig  present,  and  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  in  the  chair)  :  *  That 

*  in  the  opinion  of  the  Trustees,  the  report,  as  made  by  Mr  Easf- 

*  lake,  is  entirely  satisfactory,  and  justifies  the  confidence  which 

*  they  reposed  in  his  judgment,  in  respect  to  the  treatment  c^f 

*  the  pictures  in  the  National  Gallery.' — Minutes,  p.  13. 

There  is  one  subject  adverted  to  in  the  Minutes  ler  24th  Atf- 
eust  1846,  which  is  «uch  as  we  would  willingly  avoid ;  btfl.as  it 
has  been  thrust  upon  the  public  by  the  appeal  m^de  to  the 
Trustees,  and  as  the  notions  prevalent  with  respect  to  it  are  ift 
many  respects  exaggerated,  if  not  unfounded,  and  in  our  opiilion 
mischievous,  vrt  Are  unwilHng  to  pd9S  iti)V«r  in  silence.  An 
application  was  made  *  on  the  part  <rf  cletgymen  of  the  Church 

*  of  bngland  and  others,  asking  for  admission  to  the  Trustees  rf 

*  a  deputation  for  the  purpose  of  stating  their  objection  to  the 

*  representation  Qf  the  "  Eternal  Fa|;her"  in  some  of  the  pictuies 
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*  of  thra  gallery.'— Minutes,  p,  10.  The  Trostees  dieclined  to 
see  the  deputatidn ;  and  stated  that  they  did  not  agree  id  the 
objection  raised  to  the  picture  of  Murilio.- 

We  thinic  that  an  artist  who  in  a  Prottstant  country  at 
the  present  day  deliberately  attempted  dits  subjeet)  WQUld  act 
'most  injudiciously  ;  but  Mi\k\\e  we>do  justice  to  liie  aincerity  of 
those  members  ot  the  Establishment  whoiiave  felt  this  objficdoB) 
and  were  anxious  to  urge  it  on  the  Trustees,  we  highly  approve 
*df  the  refusal  to -receive  a  deputation  ob  such  a  natter.  In  the 
first  place,  the  recognition  of  religious  controrersy  jss  one  of  the 
subjects  with  which  the  Trustees  of  the  National  Galkf y  are 
to  be  occupied,  would  be  most  absurd,  and  li^tble  to  great-abuse. 
in  the  next,  we  think  they  are  quite  right  is  saying  that  i they 
do  not  agree  in  the  objection.  It  may  be  assumed  that  suck 
an  objection  does  not  re^it  on  the  prohibition  /of  all  images  for 
wLatever  purpose,  supposed  by  some  to  be  contained  in  the 
second  command ment;  >if  so,  they  would  equally  object  to  the 
'figure  of  Christ — ^they  would  doubt,  in  the  words  of  Tertullian, 
'  an  Deo  placeat,  qui  omnem  «imilitudinem  Yetat  fieri,  quanto 

*  magib  imagihis  suse,',(De'Spectaculi8,  c.'23.)  'We  presume  that 
there  is  supposed  to  b^  'no  irreirerence  in  represent!]^  in  a 
human  shape  that  person  of  the  Holy  Trinity  who  was  pleased 
to  *  become  flesh  and  dwell  among  us :'  but  has  it  not  been  held 
by  many,  that  the  three  men  who  appeared  to  Abraham  under 
toe  oak  of  M^mre,  were  more  tbs^n  Ai^g^ls?  St  ^ugustii^e 
says,  ^Visus  est  autem  iili  Oeu;^  ad  quercium  Mambise :  sed 
^  neque  h!c  expressum  est<utrum  Pater  an  Filius-T^enique.tres 

*  yidit)  et  non  dominos  sed  Dominvm  appellat,  qiioniam  Trinitas 

*  tres  quidem  personae  sunt  sed  unus  Ddmin«s'Deus**(  Contra 
Maximinum  Arianum,  ii.  c.  5.)  Must  we  rrot  suppose  also  that 
the  'Eternal  Father  presented  himself  to  the  eyes  of  the'  prophet 
'Daniel  in  human  shape,  when  we  are  told  that  the  Arident  df 
Days  sat  on  a  throne,  and  that  one  like  the  Son  of  Man  came 
to  him?  {Daniel  vii.  9 — 13.)  We  cannot,  tli^erefore,  admit  that, 
ev^en  on  this.ground,  there  is  any  thing , we/cess;*rily  irreverent  in 
the  representation  of  the  Eternal  Father,  in  ,a  h\^ipftn  form :  more 
especially  when,  without  such  instances,  all  believeis  in  ,thje 
Trinity  must  recognise  the  essential  unity  of  the  'three  persons, 

lOiie  of  whom  has  borne  the  form  of  ma^  «nd  suffered  fiH'  our  sins 
in  it-t     B«t  there  is  another  point  which  always  seems* to  us  lo 
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*  We  are  aware  tUat  Au^^tine  has  hipoftejlf  elsewhere  maintaiped  a 
contrary  opitiion,  although,  it  is  not  very  easy  to  upderstai^d  hxva  whe.n 
he  says — 'Item  Deus  apparujt  ad  querpura  Jiuipbrae  in  tribuer  viria, 
quqs  dubitandum  non  est  Angelos  (uisse.'-r-De  Civijta^,  xn.  c.  29. 

f  The  objection  dates  from  before  the  Reformation.  Ii^  tl^e  examination 
of  Master  William  Thorpe,  forheresy>\by  Ar^l'tob^ 'A'"?"^®!*  ¥^  *^^  ?*^ 
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present  the  most  serious  difflcuky*  Those  gentlemen  who 
object  to  the  figure  personifying^  God  the  Father,  say  nothing 
of  pourtraying  the  Hoiy  Spirit  in  the  form  of  a  dove,  in  the 
same  picture ;  nay,  more,  we  continually  see  this  image  placed 
over  the  eommunion  table^  in  such  a  manner  as  mi^^ht  expose  our 
church  to  the  reproach  of  what  has  been  called  ^  Pemterolatry/ 
Yet  there  is  not  in  truth  so  much  reason  for  suppcwng  that  the 
third  person  of  the  Blessed  Trinity  assumed  the  bodily  shape  of 
a  dove,  as  there  is  from  the  view  already  stated,  with  reference  to 
the  manifestation  of  the  Father.  The  most  sober  commentators, 
we  believe,  maintain  that  the  words  in   Luke  iii.  v.  22>^xar(»- 

/S^vo/  ri  VftvfiM-  n6  &ytcv  mfjuurtnf/  ttda,  utfet  ^i^tttrtgaVf  ifr  avm — only 
mean  that  there  was  a  visible. appearance  of  the  spirit  descending 
opon  our  Lord  as  a  dove  might  descend.  Whitby  observes,  that  it 
is  not  said  '<  tsufiMnx^  <Jd£/  ot^n  n^ntn^gj**  and  he  adopts  this  view.  I^ 
therefore,  the  representation  ot  one  person  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  in 
a  bodily  shape,  is  impious,  why  not  that  of  the  other  ?  Why  do 
these  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  Eng^Iand,  who  must  have 
known  the  probable  meaning  of  the  words  of  St  Luke,  say 
nothing  of  the  dove  in  the  very  same  picture  in  which  they 
object  to  the  figure  of  God  the  Father  ? 

jear  of  Henry  IV.  (1407,)  there  is  a  long  discussion  on  the  qoestion  of 
images :  Thorpe's  objections,  in  a  great  measure,  apply  to  all  images  oi 
sacred  objects.     The  Archbishop  ohserres, — «  Beyond  the  sea,  are  the 
best  peyntera  that  ever  I  saw ;  and,  syrs,  I  tell  yon,  this  is  their  maner, 
and  it  is  •  goode  naaer.     When  an  ymage  maker  shall  kerve,  caste  in 
noalde,  or  peynte  ony  image,  he  shall  go  to  a  pnesteand  shryre  him  as 
dene  as  if  he  sbolde  than  dye,  and  take  penaonce,  and  make  aome  certeyne 
vow  of  faatynge  or  of  praiynge,  or  of  piifcrimages  doinge,  praiyngr  the 
prieste  specially  to  praye  for  him  that  he  may  Lave  grace  to  make  a 
faire  deroute  ymage.      To  which  Thorpe  replied,  umong  other  things, 
that  *  these  peynters  should  be  moved  to  sbry  ve  them  ii>  God  wyth  toll 
inward  sorowe  of  harte,  takynge  upon  them  to  doo  right  sharpe  penannce 
for  the  synfuU  and  vaynecrafte  of  peyntinge,  karvynge,  or  writinge  that 
they  had  used,  promising  God  faithfolly  never  to  do'  so  after,  knowledging 
openly  before  all  men  theyre  reprovable  conning.*     This  was  the  true 
Paritan  spirit,  In  ha  first  reaction  against  the  corruptions  of  the  Romish 
Cbnrch;  hot  a  little  farther  on  Thorpe  orges  an  especial  objection  totlie 
representation  of  the  Father,  to  which  we  are  boand  to  say  the  Arch- 
bishop does  not  make  a  very  convincing  answer,  since  he  puts  him  f^^'^ 
with  the  authority  of  the  church,  of  which  he  Urms  him  a  '  rotten 
member.' — Howell's   SiaU    Trials^  vol.  i.  p.   195-197.      The  opposite* 
charges  against  a  recorder  of  Salisbury  for  breaking  a  painted  window 
on  account  of  \i&  containing  a  representation  of  God  the  Father,  and 
against  Archbishop  Laud  for  having  restored  a  window  ut   Lanihetb, 
with  a  picture  on  it  of  God  the  Father  in  the  form  of  a  little  old  roan, 
will  be  found  in  the  6rst  volume  (230,  Note)  of  a  very  interesting  work 
just  published,  Hinti  on  Giatt  Painting. 
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We  hare  $aid  notyn^  of  the  view  whidi  may  be.  taken,  that 
all  such  attempts  are  irreverent  because  they  are  inadequate. 
.  This  h  no  doubt  true,  but  does  not  the  same  phjection  lie  to miy 
precise  exposition  of  the  Creator's  attributes  qr-  essence  by 
words?  Human  language  cannot  express  them — the  human 
mind  cannot  conceive  them— «and  such  an  objectien  might  be 
Ufged  agaiiD«t  Paradise  Lost  or  the  Aihanasian  Creed, 

As  we  have  said  already,  we  do  not  wish  to  sei9  these  attempts 
to  represent  the  Eternal  Father  imitated  in  our  own  day  ;  it  i&  a 
BufBoieot  reason  against  them  that  they  give  pain  to  ^ome  sincere 
and  pious  Christians;  but  we  do  protest  most. strongly  against 
any  rejection  of  pictures,  desirable  as  works  of  art,  solely 
on  account  of  the  occurrence  of  such  a  figure.  We  feel 
the  more  strongly  on  this  matter,  because  we  cannot  bpt 
fear  that  the  apprehension  of  giying  offence  may  have  indis- 
posed the  Trustees  to  purchase  one  of  Mr  Warner  Ottley's  pio- 
tureS'-^a  f^cture  historically  interesting,  since  we  learn  from 
Vasariy  that  it  was  executed  by  the  ariist  PeselJo  Peselli,  for  a 
church  at  Pistoia.  The  subject,  unfortunately,  is  the  three  per- 
sons of  the  Holy  Trinity;  but  the  execution  is  masterly,  jand  the 
picture  very  remarkable  on  account  of  its  own  merits,  as  well 
as  the  uninjured  condition  in  which  it  has  been  preserved. 
Another  picture  of  the  *  Padre  Eterno,*  offered  by  Mr  W*  R. 
HamiJton,  was  declared  by  tbe  Trustees  as  inadmissible  to  the 
gallery.  What  its  merits  were  we  know  not*  We  remeipber  being 
very  much  struck  at  the  monastery  of  Monreale,  and  at- the 
cathedral  of  Palermo,  by  the  gigantic  Saraqen-looking  heads  of 
God  the  Father.  The  first,  Nastro  Padre  d^  ManreaU,  had'  been 
the  favourite  oath  of  the  old  King  of  Naples.  Among  the  pic- 
tures in  the  universities  of  Palermo  was  one  of  the  Virgin, 
attributed  to  Tommaso  Vigila.  Ip  the  corner,  the  Holy  Spirit 
was  represented  in  a  medallion  as  a  dove,  bearing  to  her  in  bis 
mouth  the  embryo  of  Christ.  We  thought  them  very  singular 
historical  illustrations  in  the  progress  of  arts  and  manners.  Must 
our  modern  prudery  have  r^ected  them  from  a  National  Museum? 
We  sincerely  wi^h  that  we  could  always  concur  with  the  Trus- 
tees as  heartily  as  we  do  in  their  dismissal  of  the  charges  pre- 
ferred against  Mr  Eastlake,  and  in  their  refusal  to  receive  the 
deputation  of  clergymen  complaining  of  representations  of  God 
the  Father.  We  feel,  however,  and  we  Relieve  the  Public  feel, 
'  that  the  purchases  for  the  National  Gallery  h^ve  not  been  made 
in  a  sufficiently  large  and  Catholic  spirit.  There  are  no  8ympton>s 
of  reluctance  on  the  part  of  Parliament  to  sanction  any  reason- 
able expenditure  in  creating  a  gallery  worthy  of  the  nation- 
Why,  then,  have  such  works  as  the  Alba  Raphael,  or  the  altar- 
piece  of  Maestro  Rogel  for  Miraflores,  been  offered  for  sale  in  this 
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'country*  kttd  then  exported  to  Russia  6r  to  Holland  ?     A  great 
deal  of  iibtisie  has  be^n  lavished  on  the  TrustJees  and  their  advisees 
bet;a<ise  they  gavfe  L.60O  for  ^  portrait  •which  turned  out  not  to 
be  wh'at  it  was  purdi^ls^d  for-i-a  Holbrin.  But  SHch  an  error  is,  in 
otLT  opiftidn,  of  little  conseqilferide,  cfon*pa**ed  with  the  rekctanCe 
which  exists  to  Sfeize  opportunities  for  iSecuring  wtM'ks  of  reil 
merit.     The  intercourse  of  one  feountry  with  another  is 'now  too 
easy,  ^nd  the  defnand  foi*  wdrks  of  art  of  a  high  class  is  fer  too 
gi'eat,  to  'allow  bf'otir  indulging  with  impunity  in  the  many 
scruples  which  se^m  to  impede  purchases  on  behalf  of  the  nation. 
The  caie'df  the  Holbein  is  valuable,  as  showing  that  even  this 
caution  caniiot  secure  us  against  mistakes.     The  annals  of  all  col- 
lections, however,  are  fiill  of  them;  and  they  ought,  in  our  opinion, 
to  be  rea!dily  pardonied.  We  cannot  speak  with  the  same  tokratioto 
-of  the  total  i-efusal  of  Mr  Ottley'is  pictures,  whidh  we  see  men- 
-tioned  in  "more  than  one  passage  of  the  mJhutes  of  the  Trustees. 
A  National  Gallery  ought  to  embracfe several  objects;  it  should 
'secdrefor  the  enjoyment  of  the  people  pictures  capable  of  afford- 
ing pleasure  to  all,  by  their  intrinsic  ej^cellence;  as  well  as  works 
likely  to  train  the  eye  of  thfe  artist  and  the  amateur  to  the  imi- 
tation and  appreciation  of  what  is  really  good  in  art.     But  it  faas 
•still  another  function,  ivhich  more  particularly  belongs  to  a  public 
•institution— ^that  of  gathering  together,  and  arranging  in  order, 
^6uch  prbductibUs  'as  go  to  illustrate  the  history  of  the  art  itself. 
Private  individuals  buy  a  dozen  pictures,  and  hang  them  up  be- 
cause th^  like  tb  look  at  them:  Artists  try  to   secure  a  bit 
'or  two  of  ^  hi^  lityle,  or  a  good  time,  fbr  the  sake  of  ke^eping  the 
mind  ^tid  the  eye  in  a  propter  frame  and  tone-;  but  a  National 
Gallery  alone  can,  for  the  most  part,  accumulate  with  advantage 
those  works  which   arfe   not   always  attractive  in    themselves, 
'though  as  k  series  they  are  highly  instructive  both  to  artists  and 
'amateurs.     It  is  only  as  a  scries  that  such  pictures  acquire  tbeir 
full  value,  aiidtherefore  they  are  particularly  fit  for  an  institution. 
Nvhich  has  a  corporate  existence,  independent  of  the  caprice  of 
'private  will  arid  the  changes  fn  private  prosperity.     This  has 
been  felt  in  oth^r  countries.     What  is  it  that  makes  the  gallery 
'at  Berlin  mbst  interesting  ? — The  pain^  which  have  l>een  takai 
to  purchase,  and  to  classify  the  pictures  when  purchased,  widi 
especial' reference  to  the  History  of  art. 

Now,  in  this  country,  the  taste  for  early  Italian  works  is,  no 
doubt,  scantily  diffused;  indeed,  to  be  sensible  of  their  merits, 
the  eye  niust  have  educated  itself  in  the  -churchei  and  galleries 
of  Tuscany,  more  than  6an  be  the  ease  with  the  majority  even 
of  travellers.  The  late  William  Young  Ottley,  at  the  beginning 
of  this  century,  or  rather  at  the  close  of  the  last,  collected  a  con- 
siderable number  of  the  early  productions  of  the  Sienete  and 
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Tuscan  scboois.  The  time  woa. favourable;  eonventa and  eburebes^ 
had  beeu  plundered,  and  all  was  .in  canfusion.      Mr   Qttley. 
himself  was  peculiarly  qualified  to  judge  pf  tbia  cla^a  of  picturesy. 
in  which  he  took  great  deltghl*     Many,  if  not  most  of  the  pic* 
tares,  so  collected  by  bini)  \vere  last  spring  in  tbet  hands^  of  bis 
biFOthe^,  who  is  since  dead.     A^r  Eastla!ke  saya  in  a  note»  tlpat 
they  *  SLxe  intereatipg  evei^  in, a  tei^bnipal  pqinf  of  view^  frpm  the 

*  oircnmstapce  of  tbeir  having  n,evet  been  ^et^U9bed.* — (p.  255.) 

He  ap,peals  to  them  aa  affording  exa^ipje^  of  the  t^cVaical 
processes  prevalent  in  Italy  before  tne  introduction  of  oU^paintr 
ing  :  he  eites  the  remains  of  the  old  red  ^  rernice  liquida/  upon 
the  surface  of  some.  At  page  103  he  meniiona  moire  particu* 
larly,   *  a  specimen  of  Gentile  da  Fabriano  in  the  collection  of 

*  Mr  Warner  Ottley,  remarkable  for  the  fusion  of  the  tints.    It  is 

*  also  an  example  of  the  partial  oil- painting  in  drapery  ^escribed 

*  by  Cennini ;  the  patterns  are  painted  with  vermilion,  and  glazed 
^  with  lake)  mixed  with  oil :  tlie  ornaments  below  are  aUo  in  oil. 
^  The  aarfiace  of  the  portions  so  treated  is,  consequet^tly,  some- 

*  what  more  raised  than  that  of  the  rest  of  the  work.'^ — (p.  103.) 

Among  these  pictures  were  several'  memtioBed  expressly  by 
Vasari,  auch  as  that  of  PeaeUo  Peaelli  referred  to.  above^  and 
the  panels  of  the  large,  altar-piece  executed  by  Ugolina  da 
Siena  for  S**  Croce,  at  Florence.  We  readily  admit  that  such 
worka  wqdM  not  have  been  attractive  to  the  majority  of  peraons^ 
visiting  the  National  Gallery,  and  t^at  aom^  abuae  would  have 
been  poured  upon  the  Trustees  for  purchasing  dry  and  stiff  pic-r 
tares,  which  nq  one  car^d  to  aee.  We  w^U  ss^y  |i6thing  of  their 
intrinsic  merits ;  but  we  do  maintain  that,  as.  illustrating  the 
progress  of  painting  before  the  time  of  Raphael  and  Michael 
Angelo,  they  constitute  the  records  of  one  of  the  ufoat  important 
chapters  in  the  history  of  European  civilisation*  In  this  point  of 
view,  they  are  peculiarly  fitted  for  such  an  institution  as  a  national 
gallery,  where  they  should  be  stored  up  and  arranged,  so  as  to 
give  them  their  full  historical  interest  Mr  Warner  Ottley  is  dead ? 
some  of  the  pictures  in  question  have  been  bought  by  Prince 
Albert,  and  others  have  passed  into  the  hands  of  private  indivi-. 
duals  :  but,  aa  single  specimens^  they  lose  the  eharaeieristic  value 
which  so  eminently  belongs  to  such  works  aa  a  connected  series. 

If  want  of  room  be  pleaded,  the  sooner  this  defeet  ia  remedied 
the  be^^er.  Mr  Ekistlake  has  shown,  and  Sir  Bobert  Peel  baa  pubr 
lidy  admitted,  the  necessity  whioh  jei^iata  for  providing  aome  buikl« 
ing  better  qalouk^tcrf  to  conti^}i|  the  N^pn^l  pallery  of  Eqglancl 
than  that  in  which  it  is  lodged  at  preaent,     Unfoftui^fttiely,  the 

*  This  picture  was,,  we  believe,  one  of  those  purebased  by  H.R.H. 
Prince  Albert. 
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season  of  prosperity,  when  these  things  might  easily  have  been  ac* 
complished,  is  for  the  time  overcast ;  bnt  we  trust  that  when  the 
doud  which  now  hangs  over  our  finances  shall  have  passed  away, 
the  whole  subject  will  be  reconsidered  by  Government  and  by 
Parliament,  with  the  attention  and  the  favour  which  ii  deserves. 
The  *  Materials  for  the  History  of  Oil- Painting,'  and  the  <  Mi- 
*  nutes  of  the  Trustees,*  concur  in  convincing  us  that  the  National 
Gallery  of  England,  on  whatever  site  it  may  hereafter  be  esta^ 
blished,  can  never  have  a  more  competent  and  accomplished 
keeper  than  Mr  Eastlake. 


-u,< 


Art.  X. —  1.  Convict  Discipline — Van  Diemen*s  Land.  Ordered 
by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  printed,  26tb  April  1838. 
— pp.  186.  , 

2.  Report  qf  Select  CammiUee  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  System 
of  Tramportationi  its  efficacy  as  a  Punishment^  its  injluence  on 
the  moral  state  of  society  in  the  Penal  ColonieSy  and  how  Jar  it 
is  susceptible  of  improvement — ^pp.  47. 

3«  Papers  relative  to  Transportation  and  Assignment  of  Convicts^ 
Ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  printed,  27  tb  Ai;^ 
gust  ld;39«---pp.  18. 

4.  Copies  or  Extracts  of  Correspondence  between  the  Secretary  of 
State  tmd  the  Governor  of  Van  Diemen's  Land  on  the  sublet  of 
Convict  Discipline.  Presented  to  the  House  of  Commons,  3d 
April  1843,  and  in  continuation  of  the  same,  1845. — Nos. 
158,  159— pp.  30,  86,  and  83. 

5.  Secondary  Punishment — New  South  Wales  and  Van  Diemetfs 
Land,  Ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  printed 
15th  June  1841 pp.  139. 

6.  Copies  or  Extracts  of  Correspondence  respecting  the  Convict 
System  in  Norfolk  Island^  ^c.  Ordered  to  be  printed  23d 
February  1846, — pp.  169. 

7.  Copies  or  Extracts  qfany  Correspondence  between  the  Secretary 
for  the  Colonies  and.  the  Governor  of  Van  Diemen's  Land  on  the 
subject  of  Convict  Discipline^  Ordered  to  be  printecf)  9th  of 
February  1846 — pp.  69. 

8.  Van  Diemen*s  Lsvnd — Convict  Discipline,  Ordered  by  the 
House  of  Commons  to  be  printed,  17th  June  1846 pp«  79. 

9.  CorrespandeMie  on  the  stdgect  of  Convict  Discipline  and  2>ttit#- 
portorton,— pp.  36,  200.— 1847. 

'^Phis  is  one  of  several  questions,  on  the  timely  and  satisfactory 
^  adjustment  of  which  probably  depends  the  destiny  of 
England; — whether  for  ages  yet  to  come  she  shall  maintain 
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her  «mHience  amon^  the  nations,  or,  oppressed  by  econo* 
mic  difficulties  with  which  notbin^  but  «d.  increase  of  know* 
ledg^  and  virtue  in  her  children  can  cope,  and  which  therefore' 
an  increase  ot  ijofnoFafice  and  crime  would  render  certainly  destruc- 
tive, she  shall  afford  another  example  of  that  supposed  law  which 
historians  profess  to  have  discovered,  and  which  many  plausi* 
bie  analogies  support — that  the  permanent  prosiperity  of  nations 
is  a  moral  impossibility;  that  they  will  reach  their  meridian  of 
g-lory,  but  cannot  pause  there ;  and  that  communities,  like  tke 
individuals  who  compose  them,  no  sooner  attain  manhood  than 
they  hasten  to  decrepitude  and  decay. 

But  we  will  not  accept  the  omen,  except  under  the  direst 
necessity.  If  we  can  succeed  in  givinoc  to  the  neglected  maasen 
of  England  an  effective  education ;  including  under  that  term 
such  training  as  shall  render  their  faculties  prompt  and  active, 
and  form  them  to  habits  of  industry — such  solid  knowledge  as 
shall  enlarge  to  the  utmost  their  means  of  subsistence,  by 
enlarging  their  capacities  of  usefulness  to  their  fellows-citizens ; 
and  such  moral  and  religious  instructioh  as  shall  inspire 
them  with  an  early  horrot*  of  crime,  and  associate  the  idea  of 
happinefis  with  that  of  honest  independence  ;-*if  by  a  rationally 
severe  and  rigidly  administered  Penal  code,  we  shall  succeed  in 
diffusing  throughout  the  community  the  conviction  that  crime  is 
all  but  certain  of  detection,  and  when  detected,  absolutely  certain 
of  punishment, — that  punishment  being  such  asass4iredly  to  ren- 
der crime  a  hard  bargai^i  for  the  criminal ; — if  by  the  continued 
prosecution  of  the  true  principles  of  trade  and  commerce  we  can 
develop  adequately  our  vast  national  resources ;— and  if  by  a 
generous  and  impartial  extension  of  these  principles  to  the 
administration  ot  our  colonies,  which,  in  the  language  of  a 
great  statesman  of  our  day,  ^it  should  be  an  object  to  make 
'  as  much  as  possible  an  integral  part  of  the  empire,'  we 
can  secure  between  them  and  the  mother  country  a  full .  re- 
ciprocation of  their  respective  advantages,  and  for  both,  an  all 
but  unlimited  but  open  market  within  the  bounds  of  our  own 
dominions; — ^in  other  words,  if  we  can  succeed  in  fully  developing 
our  mofal  and  intellectual  energies,  and  with  these  the  material 
resources  oil  which  the  maintenance  of  their  healthy  activity 
depends,  we  doubt  not,  in  spite  of  the  sinister  predictions  of 
the  speciilative  historian,  in  spite  of  our  rapidly  increasing  popu- 
lation and  the  gigantic  weight  of  our  taxation,  that  England  may 
yet  for  ages  occupy  the  high  position  which  she  occupies  at  this 
moment.  On  the  other  hand,  should  these  great  objects  be  left 
unattained,  we  shall  become,  either  from  the  inadequate  develop- 
ment of  our  resources,  or  from  a  deficiency  of  virtue,  capacity^^ 
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and  enterprise  to  use  tbem,  or  from  both  causes^  one  of  the  many 
nations  of  whom  it  is  sadly  siudy  ^  They  were  a  grea^  people  in. 
*  their  day.' 

•  The  question  whicb  we  hav/e  here  undertaken  to  discuss,  is 
certainly  not  the  least  important  among!  those  which  in  this  view 
may  be  held  as  inirolving  the  destinieS'Of  our  eountry--«nor  is 
its  difficulty  less  than  its  importance.  None,  we  believe,  who* 
have  ever  investigated  it,  have  felt  otherwise ;  and  for  that  rea*' 
son'  ¥^  shall  expvess  ourselves  in  relation  to  novel  or  untried 
methods  with  becoming  diffidence.  Their  results  belong  to  the 
future.  As  to  the  efficacy  or  ineffioaey  of  the  experiments  we 
ham  tried,  these  belong  to*  the  past ;  and  we  may  speak  with 
greater  confidence  itespectiag  them. 

There  are  some  circumstances  which  render  the  questions  ^  How 
^  are  criminals  to  be  disposed  of  ?  '  n>ove  difficult ;  and  sf>me  which 
render  it  les9  difficult  of  treatment  now,  than  in  former  times. 
Among  the  former,  may  be  reckoned  the  renunciation  of  diat- 
more,  summary  method  of  dealing  with  them,  (and  who 
would  wish  to  revert  to  it?)  which  was  very  cordiaUy  approved 
of  by  our  im^^attent  ancestors..  When  the  punisfanent  of 
Death  was  awarded  alik^  to  murder  a4id  slteep*^tealing,  and- 
to  a  great  variety  of  crimes  of  intermediate  atrocity,  a  very 
consi(krabIe  part  of  the  criminals  who  must  n^w  be  disposed  of 
in  far  other  modes^  ceased  to  trouble  the  community, — which  also 
troubled  itself  little  enough  about  them.  The  safne  difficulty 
in  its  degree,  results  from  the  abolition  of  other  violent 
and  cruel  methods  of  punishment^^reducing  the  legislator  to  a 
minimum  of  penal  expedtentSy  both  as  regards  the  severity  and 
the  variety  of  inflictions.. 

Another  circumstance  which  renders  legislation  on  this  subject 
peculiarly  difficult,  is^  the  lamentably  perverted  sentimentality 
which  is  extensively  diffusing  itself  among  the  people,  and 
which'  may  soon  reader  it  problematical^  whelhef  any  penal 
code  really  Calculated  to  answer  its  object  can  be  devised ;  a  sen- 
timentality which  weeps  over  the  criminal,  and  has  na  tea«s  tc 
spare  Unf  the  miseries'  he  has  eaused^ — which  trans£(»ms  the  felon 
into  an  object  of  interest  and  sympathy,  and  forgets  the  innocent 
sufferers  from  his  ci^elty  or  peridy.  So  far  as  pity  for  the 
criminal  is  consistent  with  a  more  comprehensive  compassion  for 
those  he  has  wrohgi^,  and  is  limited  by  the  necessity  of  obtaiuinf^ 
them  redress  and  providing  for  the  safety  of  society — so  far  as  it 
prompts  to  a  desire  to  see  the  statute*book  cleared  of  every  need- 
less severity,  aiKl  that  no  punishment  shall  be  inflicted  for  punish- 
ment'»  sake,  it  ist  laudable.  But  we  must,  with  regret,  profess  q%t 
belief  that  it  has  often  far  transcended  these  limits;  and  has  ex* 
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hibited  itself  in  forms  and,  modes  whicbgi  if  permitted  to.  dictate  the 
tone  of  our  criminal,  legislation,  wo\x\A  tend  to  tberapid.incr^taAe  of 
crime.  Tke  people  in  question,  belong  to  a  clasSf  always  numer- 
onfty  wboare  led  by^  tbeir  imaginationf  andn«t.by'thei];  re^son-^by 
emotion  rather  tban.  reflection.  They,  see^  the,  felon  in  cbaifnSy,  and 
they  are  dissolved  in  commisecation ;  tbey  do  npt  stop  to 
reaiiae  all  the  miseries  which  have  at  last. made  him  miserable — 
perhaps,,  in.  the  present  apathy  of  his  conscience,  much  lesa  . 
m^etable  than  many  of  those  Wihom  be  has  injured*. 

The  intense  desire  which*  now  a<;ttta,tes  a  portion  of  the  com- 
munity  ta>^e4»  rid.  of  capital,  punishment  even  foe  murder,,  may  be 
taken  as  aa  indication  of  this  excessive  sensibility.  The  propriety 
of  that  punishment  in  the  given  case,  wopld certain ly,.a/7/7£ar  to., 
be  distinctly  sanctioned  by  that  book^o  which  its  opponents  pro- 
fessedly appeal  '^  by  reason  ;iaBd  by  the  all  but  the,  universal  prac- 
tice of  nations^    It  is  the  only  certain  guarantee  wbich  society  can 
have  for  the  security  of  its  members. — Supposing,  indeed,  these 
ai^uments  only  plausibly  answered,  it  seems  to  us  of  little  con- 
sequence whether  capital  punishment  for  this  crime  be  abolished 
Of  not;  for  if  murders*  were  to  become  more  frequent,  it  would 
assuredly  be. instantly  pe*e9aoted.     It  is  quite  certain  that  even 
the  most  fanatical  hencMplence  would  prefer  the  death,  of  the, 
murderer  to  that  pf  the  unoffending  m?mbei»  of  society*     Life^ 
is  very  p&ecious  even  to  the  most  tender-hearted  sentimentalist;/ 
and  though  he  may  think  that  some  increase  of  less  heinpu? 
offences  migHt  be  compensated  by  the  abolition  of  capital  punish- 
ments, it  is  hard  to  suppose  that,  he  would  4eliberately  prefer 
the  death  of  many  inoQceot  to  that  ot  a  few  guilty* 

It  Ls  very  possible,  however,,  that  an  im{>i;^sion  of  the  inexpe- 
diency of  inilicung  the  punisbmenMn  question  may  diffuse  itself 
so  widely  as  to  render  it  necessary  for  the  legislature  to  abolish  it, 
We»  trust  that  time  is  yet  distant;  bul,sbonld  it  come,  the  experi- 
nbent  must  be  tri^d.  ^dny  thing  i^  better  tb^n  an  uncertainty  o^ 
obtaining  eea^victions*  A  milder  punisbmentc^ir/am/if,  inflicted,  is 
better  tlian  one  which  would'  be  more  ef't^ctfial,  if  it  cannot  be 
inflicted  at  all;  to  say  n<>thing  of  the  demoralising  effect  of  the 
spectacle  of  juries  deliberately  violating  one  or  other  of  two 
ima^ned  obligations.  In  this  point  of  ifiew^  any  system  of 
legislation  must  accommodate  itself  to  the  actual  state  of  the 
people^  nor  presume  to  be  in  advanc-e  of  tJios.e  who  fidmini?ter  it 
.  Another  circumstance  which,  in  our  judgment,  marks  the  pre- 
valence of  a  morbid  sen^ibiUty  in  relaf^ion  to  the  present  subject, 
is  the  exaggerated  horror,  which  is  oft;en,  expressed  of  almost  all 
species  and  degrees  of  corpqcal  punishment  \  ^and  as  a  conse- 
quence, w^  fuUy  anticips^te  that  thf  demand  £pr  the  ajbolition  of 
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this  whole  class  of  cbasiisenaents— -of  every  thiag*,  in  fact,  beyond 
restraint  and  hai^  labour,— will  toUow  the  demand  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  cdpitaf  punishments.  Indeed  it  has  nearly  gone  that 
lenj^th  diready.  *  Corporal  piinishment,'  these  worthy  men  ex- 
claim,  *  ts  so  de^^radin^  to  humanity,  so  insulting  to  the  dignity  of 
*  ^  riltional  natat*e !'  Yes-^butit  is  forgotten  that  there  are  things 
yet  more  degrading  to  it,-— things  which  the  parties  are  supposed 
't6  have  already  perpetrated,  and  which  simply  leave  us  to  choose 
the  most  effectual  methods  of  administering  eorrectioa  to  them, 
and  6f  deterring  others  from  doing  the  like.  We  should,  we  confess, 
like  tO^ee  a  deeper  sympathy  with  that  ^rue  dignity  of  our  nature 
which  crime  most  effectually  demolishes,  I'he  murderer,  the 
burglar,  the  thief,  even  the  liar  and  the  slanderer,  have  already 
pretty  well  decided  the  question  of  the  dignity  of  their  nature, 
before  the  law  has  touched  it,  and  have  left  in  fact  little  tor  it  to 
touch.  It  is  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  the  infliction  of  bodily  pain 
can  diminish  the  dignity  of  one  who  has  reconciled  himself  to  the 
degradation  of  putting  his  hand  into  his  neighbour's  pocket. 
Not  that  we  would  have  corporal  punishment  often  resorted  to,  nor 
at  all,  if  any  other  can  be  found  to  answer  the  purpose.  We  are 
only  anxious  to  enter  our  protest  against  that  too  sensitive  sym- 
pathy with  physical  suffering,  which  is  apt  to  overlook  the  moral 
degradation  which  renders  the  very  ta^k  of  '  dtgiiity  '  an  ai)- 
^rdity  ;  which  asserts  the  ^sacredness  of  the  body,'  when  the 
sacred ness  of  the  soul  is  gone. 

'  There  is  a  third  circumstance  which  tends  to  a  certain  extent 
t6  compliesfte  every  attempt  to  devise  a  consistent  scheme  of 
penal  discipline — by  distracting  the  views  of  legislators  from 
its  proper  object.  Many  now-a*days  reverse  the  maxim  which 
has  hitherto  been  generally  received,  and  declare  their  convic- 
tion that  the  reformation  of  the  offender,  and  not  the  prevention 
of  crime,  ought  to  be  regarded  as  the  chief  object  of  penal  lnw. 
l^his  is  the  avowed  principle  of  Captain  Maconochie.  Without, 
of  course,  denying  that  the  reformation  of  the  offender  and  hin 
restoration  to  society  ought  to  be  most  important  objects  in  all 
penal  legislation,  we  yet  must  contend,  that  they  are  second, 
though  only  second,  to  that  of  deterring  others  from  the  commis- 
sion of  crime.  We  are  far  from  supposing,  indeed,  that  the  two 
objects  are  in  reality  incompatible;  and  can  as  little  doubt 
that  that  is  the  best  system  which  most  effectually  combines 
them.  We  only  affirm,  that  if  in  any  point  they  are  inconsistent, 
and  so  far  as  they  ari5  so,  the  prevention  ot  crime,  and  not  the 
reformation  of  the  offender,  ought  to  be  the  leading  object  of 
the  legislator.  And  that  this  is  susceptible  of  a  brief  and  simple 
demonstration  is,  we  think,  evident,  from  a  consideration  of  the 
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ultimate  tendencies  of  either  system,  and  from  takings  the  hypo- 
thetical limits  of  their  efficacy.  Both  aim  at  the  extinction  of 
crime.  Now,  let  us  test  the  efficacy  of  the  principles  in  question, 
by  the  extreme  sui3position  ttat  they  both  perfectly  attain  their 
object.  It  is  certain  that  neither  will  ever  do  so;  but  the  valu^ 
of  a  principle  nfiay  be  often  tried  by  an  extreme  case,  in  which  its 
tendencies  are  supposed  to  be  all  realized.  What,  then,  would 
be  the  effect  of  the  legislator's  absolute  success  in  his  attempt  to 
deter  the  community  from  crime?  Plainly,  that  all  crime  would 
cease — that  there  would  be  no  criminals  to  punish.  Bat  if  he  aimed 
only  at  reformation,  what  would  be  the  recompense  of  complete 
success  ?  This  only — that  every  criminal  would  be  completely  re- 
formed ; — so  that  there  would  always  be  criminals  to  bepunished, 
— only  they  would  always  be  reformed.  In  the  one  case  the  disease 
would  be  effectually  prevented — in  the  other  it  would  be  perpetu- 
ally recurrent,  but  always  infallibly  cured ;— :that  is,  crime,  or  moral 
evil,  and  punishment,  or  physical  evil,  would  still  be  reproduced, 
without  end.  To  employ  Archbishop  Whateley's  illustration,' 
**  as  well  might  we  attempt  to  drain  a  river  by  carrying  away  the 
^  water  without  cutting  off  the  source  whence  its  strearii  is  re- 

*  plenished,  as  to  endeavour  to  suppress  crime  by  banishing  or 
'  reforming  criminals,  without  attacking  the  fountain-head  from 

•  which  a  new  flood  of  offenders  will  continually  pour  in.'* 

It  is  obvious,  that  the  former  success  is  so  much  more  complete, 
that  if  it  could  be  purchased,  even  by  a  penal  code  conci^  and 
sanguinary  as  that  of  Draco  himself, — in  which*  every  offfence 
being  punished  with  death,  no  regard  of  course  could  be  paid  to  the 
reformation  of  the  offender, — it  would  be  wisdom  to  resort  to  it ; 
for  in  the  case  supposed,  the  only  effect  would  be,  that  no  one 
would  be  punished  by  it — simply  because  no  crime  would  be 
perpetrated. 

We  are,  of  course,  far  enough  from  supposing  either  that  such 
a  result  can  be  realized  by  any  system,  or  that  excessive  severity 
would  be  most  likely  to  insure  its  approximate  attainment;  we 
have  been  anxious  merely  to  illustrate  the  ultimate  tendencies  of 
the  two  systems,  and  to  show,  from  those  tendencies,  which  of 
them  ought  to  lie  the  great  object  of  penal  legislation,  and  which,' 
where  tns  demands  of  both  are  inconsistent,  ought  to  be  para- 
mount with  the  lawgiver.  If  it  be  said,  that,  as  it  is  admitted  in 
the  above  hypothesis,  that  neither  system  can  be  perfectly  suc- 
cessful,  the  simple  question  is,   which  is  likely  to  secure  the 
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♦  "  Secondary   Puuishments/*  pp..  140.   .  See  aUo  some  cogent  re- 
marks to  this  purpose,  pp.  60,  61. 
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greater  number  oi  instances  of  suqc^sjsiy  the  s^rgument  is  indeed 
brought  tQ  a  very  brief  issue.  For  reason  and  experience  will 
alike  assure  U8»  that  it  is  in^epmparabty  QM)re  e^sy  to  prevent  the 
formation  of  bad  habits,  than  ta  enadii^ate  them  when  formed ; 
not  to  learp  a  thing,  than  to  unlearn  it. 

We  re^t^rate  our  cQnyietion»  however,  th^t  in  all  the  main 
provi^iont  of"  9k  wisely  qonstrueted  pepal  code,  the  two  objects 
may  be  well  enough  eombinc^,  and^that  the  prineipal  means  for 
securing  both  will  coincide*  And  especially  will  this  coincidence 
be  seen  lyhere  such  a  code  attains  its  first  and  most  important 
object — tteit  of  inducing  a  salutary  terror  of  crime  by  a  rationally 
severe  system  of  punisbipent^  The  suffering,  which,  even  cpn- 
tem^pUtedy  teacher  the  yet  innocent;  the  great  lesson  that  crime 
isasynonyme  for  Q^i9ei;y9  is  also  the,  most  likely  means  of  re-im- 
pressing  it  on  him  who  Iwfppgpliten  it,  This  healthy  conviction  is 
the  first  and  necessary  step  to  ^l.  reformationt  It  is  the  course 
which  the  Divine  Lawgiver  himself  employs  with  us  all — and  it 
is  the  only  course  left  for  the  lawgiver  who  would  imitate  Him. 

To  the  difficulties,  already  en^nierated,  must  be  added  a  dispo- 
sition in  many  to  understate  the  eiifed  of  alt  penal  discipline,  as. 
exerting  little  qr  no  in^uenee  in  ih^  prevention  of  crime.     Never, 
indeed),  woul<I  we  forget,  that  by  far  the  most  effective  pre- 
ven.tive»^e  those  which  a  criminal  code  cannot  supply,  and  which, 
anf i,cipate  the  motives  supplied  by  its  terrors.  We  refer,  of  course, 
more  particularly  to  Education — taken  in  the  large  sens^  indicated 
at  the  commepe^ment  of  this  article,     la  this  point  we  are  most 
happy  to  coincide  in  opipiof^with  Lord  Brougham  and  the  writer 
of  the  ai'tide  on  secondary  punishment^  in  the  last  number  of  the 
Law  .J^meu;..^ Still  it  appears  to  ns,  that  in  many  quarter^  it  has 
been  fashionable  of  late  ye^s  to  under-estimate  the  effect  oi  the 
fear  of  punishment.  If,  indeed,,  there  be  no  grounds  for  such  fear, 
OJ  if  it  be  feeWcj  either  from  the  upcerti^inty  or  the  inadequacy 
of  punishment,  that  is  another  thing.     But  the  difference  in  a 
large  school,  a9  ruled  by  a  feeble  or  a  resolute  master — in  an 
army^  under  relaxed  or  vigorous  discipline — in  the  condition  of. 
any  country^  as  the  law  is  feebly  and  loosely,  or  promptly  and 
vigorously  administered,  and  the  uniform^  oi  the  difference  in 
nil    these    ca9es,   may  serve    to   show    that    people    calculate 
consequence^  more  closely  than  is  sometimes  imagined.     It  is 
said,  indeed,    that  the   criminal  aets   from   passion;    that  his 
reason  sl^ep^r     As  far  as  this  is  true,  it  is  principally  true  in 
crimes  of  violence,  as  distinguished  firem  crimes  of  fraud.     No 
doubt,  when  temptatioiis  eome  in  (heir  way,  some  men  are  so 
weak  or  passionate  that  they  never  calculate.     Bat  with  the  great 
majority,  even  of  the  most  impetuous,  experienee  shows  that  there 
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ib  g^n^ral)^  some  <  method  in  thdir  tfiwdta^s,'  stud  Ih^'  K  tte 
cost  be  mete  aban  tbe  gfatifietttion,  and  f^eUy  eertaift  to  )»e 
exacted,  they  know  how  to  pause,  and  to  apply  ike  mtet  of 
tbeir  'moral  ai^itkmetie  "With  teiei^ble  aecMimcy. 

Such  are  ^ome  of  'the  eircumstanees  wbieh  render  penal  legift- 

lattondrffioult;  and  at ali events, Ktnitthe  scopeof  eke experitnents 

which  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  le^lator  to  make;     And,  on  tbe 

whole,  we  infinitely  prefer  that  all  legi^ation  fblr  crhne  abotildbe 

attempted  under  thede  limitaetions,  than  that  HfihouM  havettfe 

iinobsdriveted  course  of  more  sUmm^Vy  times.     The  "Spirit 'whick 

-«eeks  to  digest  a^enal  code  of  every  trace  of  superfluous  severity, 

and  to  bring  all  its  provisionis  idto- harmony  with  the  maxims  of 

'humanity,  is  in 'itself  righf;  and  if  there  be  some  who  wouM 

indulge  their  tehderness  to  excess,  and  forget^  in  their  pity  for 

4he  felon,  the  claims  of  the  society  he  has  injured;  who,  uneoit^ 

scious  of  >wrong  themselves,  are  incapable  of  conceiving  the 

hslrdentng  effect  of  crime  on  others,  and  who  would  hope  to  shame 

a  thief  by  the  *  Oh,  fie  I'  of  an  old  nurse,  or  punisk  a  murderer 

by  putting  Hm  *  in  the  comer,'  why-^their  v^y  tenderoess  is 

amiable,  and  their  very  prejudices  -respectable;— ^^miy  we  mint 

take  care  that  they  be  not  entrusted  with  tbe  uncongeniml  tatk 

of  penal  legii^lation. 

On  the  other  baud,  there  are  certain  advantages,  as  well  als  dis- 
advantages, with  which  we  may  now  come  tothe  discussion  of  this 
-subject.  Not  only  is  there  a  general  convergeney  of  opinion  on 
>8ome  important  points,  but  the  various  experiments, 'which  have 
been  madeoflat^  years,  as  to' the  possibility  of  modifying  and 
^amending^^d^ting  methods  df  puniiElhmient,  have,  sometimes  by 
^their  partial  succiess,  atrd  'sometimes  almost  as  mudh  by  their 
•total  failure,  conveyed  most  valuable  lessons^ 

But  whether  the  task  of  devising  adequaite  methods  df  dealing 

with  criminals  be  more  or  less  arduous  than  in'fdrmer  times^  it  is 

unhappily  becoming  every  ^ay  more  manifest  that  new  methods 

of  some  sort  must  be  devised.     Penal  settlements,  it  is  clear, 

^must  be  abandoned ;  and  transportation,  in  the  common  aeeepta- 

tion  of  the  term,  along  with  them.  We  eannot  fera  moment  bring 

ourselves  to  believe  that  the  people  of  Bnglanfd^  who  afew  years 

ao-o  unrepitiingly  parted  with  twenty  millionsfor  the  extinction 

•  ot  slav^rj' in  our  West  India  Colonies,  wiU  sanction  the  horrors, 

only  nOw  fully  discbaed,  which  are  involved  in  the  maintenance 

of  penal  settlemeiits,  and  which  reason  and  experience  alike  prove 

to  be  inseparable  from  them.     If  our  country  should  do  so,  (in 

spite  of  the  evidence  lately  received  from  Van  Diemoo's  Land,) 

for  the  selfish  purpose  of  relieving  itself  as  promptly  as  possible 

of  a  certain  inconvenient  cIaBS.of  its  own  population,  itxdeaerves 
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tabe  ourshed  ^yitfa  a  rapid  increase  of  misery  and  crime,  in  re- 
quital of  that  oamprehensiye  witHig  which  it  iti  iufliotiiig  oji 
:huaiaiiity« 

It  is  now  many, yjearft. since  ArchW.fyhop  Wbately  published 
bis  admirable  writings  pn  the  subject  ol  transportation.  To  him 
belongs  the  ditftinguisbed  honour  of  being  the  tirst  who  treated 
the  subject  with  due  comprehensiveness,  vr  who  succeeded  in 
exciting  any  considerable  degree  of  attention  to  iU  Other 
w»itei[s,  as,  Beuthap,*  had  proved  the  general  inexpediency  of 
this  mode  of  punishment;  bu(  Archbishop  Whately  not  only  ex- 
hibited. tl^Qse  arguments  more  fuUy  and  more  forcibly,  but  sup- 
ported l^is  conclusions  by  an  appeal  toj&iatistical  and  documentary 
evidence..  Nearly  all  the  arguments  thac  can  be  urged  against i^ 
(except  those,,  yet  mpre  cogeut»  which  recent  experience  has 
sappl^ed)  will  b(^  fou(Kl  ia  oue  part  or  another  of  these  writings, 
and  are  treated  with  all  the  author'^  characteristic  perspicuity* 
.  U^  urged  the  futiJify  of  the  punishmeui  in  relation  to  both  the 
great, t^fuls  of  peiHt)  legislatioa — the  prevenrion  of  crimen  and  the 
reforipaation  of  the  criminal.  Its  iutility  in  relation  to  the  tirst, 
he  argued,  from  su<?h  topics  as  the  .following:-^  its  uncertainty — 
t^ie  hulHs  or  transportation  being  the  uncertain  issue  of  crime,  and 
the  gambler  in  that  article  being  disposed,  of  coarse,  to  anticipate 
the  Jot  which  he  dreaded  Uast : — The  tittle  terror  expatriation 
was.calQula|;ed,to  inspire  in  the  larg§  majority  of  those  likely  to 
furnish  the  class  of  criminals,  partly  because  they  had  slender 
ties  with  home,  partly  because  they  had  little  sensibility,  partly 
because  the  immense  distance  of  the  scene  of  punishment  l^^ft 
the  imagination  impressed  only  with  vague  fears,  or  even  amused 
wit^  vague  hopes ;  and,  above  all,  because  criminals  soon  learnt 
that  their  threatened  purgatory,  in  a  majority  of  instances, 
turned  out  to  be  rather  a  paradise  of  physical  enjoyment 
compared  with  their  previous  condition:! — The  little  imprtS' 


•  See  the  admirshle  chapter  on  this  sut^jecf  in  the  Thiorie  des  Peimt 
ei  des  ReeompeHsea,  entitled  *  De  la  Deportation  li  Botany- Bay.*  Tome 
preniiert  Ljv.  11.  p  179;  and  in  the  collected  binglisb  edition  of 
Bentham's  Works,  I.  490.  See  also  some  early  articles  in  the  Edii^ 
burgh  Btview,  especially  the  review  of  Collins*  New  South  Wales,  Vol.  II. 

f  Dr  Whately,  indeed,  was  charged  with  having  underrated  the  effect 
oF  expatriation  itsetf^  as  *  a  terror  to  evil-doers.*  Admiitirig  Bonie  torce 
in  thi«  argumpnt,  it  was  affirmed  then,  as  now,  that  *  still  there  are 
numfyers  to  whom  it  is  fnrmidahle.*  It  might,  doubtless,  be  so  ;  but  it 
matrem  Kttle  to  the  ArchhishopV  argument.  That  there  are  many  to 
whom  it  is  not  formidable,  i«  quite  sufficient  (o  show  its  un  rer  taint  if  ^ 
and-,  iherefbref  its  inexpediency  m  a  punishment.     What  can  be  said  of 
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Mon  snoh  punishment  could  be  supposed. to  oouvey  to  tbe 
spectator  at  boroe,  the.  crime  bein^  committed  hepe,  and  tbe 
punishment  (such  as  it  was)  inflicted  at  the  antipodes: — The 
inequality  and  injustice  of  the  punishment,  tlie^minal,  when  he 
arrived  at  hist  destination,  bein^i  without  any  referenoetobisguik, 
placed  in  a  condition  which  ran^^ed  between  tbe  widest  extremes 
of  comfort  and  misery.  The  Arehhishop  argued  the  futility  of  tbe 
punishment  in  relation  to  the  second  objeot-^tbe  reform  of  the 
cria)indl-*-<*from  such  topics  as  these  :-r. The  ■  grosslyidemoralising 
effect  of  the  voyage  itself,  in  which  the  criminal)  stowed  away  for 
five  o^  six  months  in  a  crowded  transport)  was  liable  to  be  made 
worse,  but  could  hardly  be  made  better;  whilei. if  a  novice  in 
crime,  he  wan  sure  to  meet  with  veteran  instruelors,  and,  if  be 
had  not  completed  his  curriculum  of  vice,  was  likely  to  be  fully 
qualified  to  take  his  degree  by  the  time  he  reaohed  the  antipodes  : 
— The  beforeomentioned  inequality  of  treatment  to  which, 
without  reference  to  guilt,  he  was  subjected  :*<-*. The  all  but 
utter  absence  ot  superintendence  and  of  instruction,  and,  indeed, 
the  impossibility,  in  those  vast  regions  over  which  the  assigned 
convicts  were*scattered,  of  maintaining  tbe  wm  or  supplying  the 
other. — In  relation  to  the  colonists,  he  showed,  that  however  the 
convict  system  might  beneHt  their  material  intei^9ts  by  sup- 
plying their  scanty  labour  market,  it  could  not  but  be  deeply 
injurious  to  their  ultimate  wellbeing,  unless,  tbe  foundations  of 
empire  can  be  safely  laid  in  crime. 

In  his  second  work  he  reiterated  these  and  sijieh  lik€  argu« 
ments,  and  exposed  ;the  gross  inconsistencies  to  which  tbe 
detenders  of  the  system  were  compelled  to  resort*  He  proved 
that  it  was  impossible  to  conciliate  the  two  ot^ects — that  of 
.  rendering  transportation  an  effective  penal  system  for  the  mother 
country,  which  was  what  i^prqfes9ediy  was,  and  what  it  ought  to 


a  punishment  of  which  we  do  not  exactly  knew^  whether  it  will  be 
dreaded,  or  welcomed,  or  viewed  with  indifference  ?  For  our  own  part9, 
we  believe  that  tbe  whimsical  instance  mentioned  by  Dumont,. pretty 
accurately  represents  the  very  different  feelings  which  .  for ,  a  long 
series  uf  }ears,  in  nearly  equal  proportions,  actuated  those  sentenced 
to  this  punishment : — *  II  y  a  quelques  ann^es  que  deux  jeunes  gens, 

*  I'un  de  14)  ans,  Tautre  de  lD,^toient  condamn^s,  pour  vol,  d  elre 
^  transport?8.  A  cette  sentence  imprevue,  le  plus  jeune  se  mit  k  pleurer, 
«  ««  Tmbecille  I  '*  lui  dit  son  compagnon  d'un  air  de  triorophe,  **  comment 

*  plpure-i-t-on  d*avoir  un  grand  Toyuge  k  faire?**.   Je  tiens  ce  fait  d'un 

*  temnin  qui  en  fut  vi^ement  frappe/  ftuery.  What  is  the.vaJue  of 
a  punishment  of  which  the  chances  a(Be  ^ven,  or  ae  three  to  one,  or  two 
to  one,  whether  the  criminal  will  weep  qr  rejoice  over  it  ?  it  \9  said, 
indeed,  and  we  believe  with  truth,  that  transportation  is  more  dreaded 
now  thau  it  was  in  the  glorious  days  of  assignment,  and  with  reas^o^. 
Still,  we  believe  its  terrors  cannot  be  reckoned  upon. '     ' 
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'>liave1)eett-^-iand<ii  stforceof  adtantagfeto  the  colonies,  into  which 
'it  was  sure  to  be  tortured; — 'that  the  two  objects  reqtrired  in«- 
compiitible  cotrrses  «of  "pdiicy;  and  'that,  ih  point  off  feet,  the 
latter  and>notthe  former  would  naturtlHybe  the  main  obiectof 
th^  colonists,  fl^noe,  a»  he  Temdftked, '  the  vacillation  of  the  ad- 
^votates  of  tbe  Bydtem-.  When  tbe  object  *was  to  prove  that  it 
was'bendfioial  to  the  mother  country,^ — then,  -as  in  some  of  the 
scenes  of' the  Diorama,  thelandseape  was  a  nigfht^piece;  alllay 
in  «ombre'»hadow,or'tbe  uncertain  'moonKgfet.  The  convict  ^'as 
' consigned >to  dreadful  horrors,  and  the  only  doubt  was,  whether 
'we"X)ught  n<yt  to  relent  over  the  infliction  tJf  such -severities. 
When  Uhe  benefit  of  ?the  colony  was  the  theme,  the  «cene  sud- 
denly shifted  to  bfig'ht 'sunshine,  and,  in 'the  smiling  light  of  day, 
veverything  wore  another '  aspect  The  convict  was  represented 
:as  livjngtin  a  conHiiion  of  higii  physical  enjoyment — which  the 
-lower  order!  tat^bome,  who  were  fools  enough  to  prefer 'hardships 
^wJth  ifinoeenee,'to  luxuries  with  crime,  might  well  envy. 

Such  is  a  brief  recapitu]tftion'<given,  indeed,  in  our  own  terms 
and  in  our 'own  order)  of  some  of  tbe  arguments  by  which  Arch- 
bishop Whately  denounced  the  system  twenty  years  ago.  But 
whatever 'weight  could  then  attach  to  those  arguments  has  been 
'increased  a  bundred-fbld  by  those  which  time  has  since  accumu- 
lated. It  is  only  of  late  that  the  system  has  fully  revealed  its 
^igadtic^ap^citiesofeVil.  It  was  then  but  a  nurslings  of  hell; 
It  is  now  a  full-grown  demon.  The  only  real  difficulty  in  present- 
ing theiie  mwe  novel  arguments,  is  that  of  giving  any  tolerable 
eoipressvon  to  them  ;  df  knowing  in  what  dialect  of  civilized  man, 
by*  what  periphrases  of  decency,  to  bring  the  atrocities  which  re- 
cent documentary' evidence  has  disdlosed,  before  the  minds  of  our 
> country mfen.  It  is  impossible  to  read  them,  much  less  to  write 
''of  them,*  without  feeRng  the  cheek  altematelyburn  with  shame 
or  blanch  with  horror.  TTiisis  the  diflSculty  under  which  the 
>assaTlafyt  of  the  isystem  now  labours  ;  if, indeed,  that  very  silence, 
of  speec^faless  disgust  aiid  abhorrence,  ought  not  to  be  considered 
more  expressive  than  all  the  eloquence  of  words. 

In  yet  another  point  of  view,  time  has  given  additional  force 
to  the  Archbishop's  arguments.  He  was  then  met  by  the 
counter-statements  of  those  interested  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
system,  who  told  him  just  the  old  story  in  all  such  cases, — that  be 
was  not  prac4tca//y  acquainted  with  its  singular' advantages; 
that  be  was  writing  witbotit^nrpen^ice.  To  this  he  very  properly 
replied,  ibaC  as  to  whether  the  penal  system  in  question  wa»  an 
effective  one  for  us  in  England,  we  were  certainly  the  best  judges 
of  thatf  and  neednot  go  for  experienceto  Australia  in  order  to 
decide  this  matter; — that  even  as  regarded  the  interest  of  the 
colony;  t^lcen  in  the  most  comprehensive  sense,  it  migh|  well  be 
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deoie^  tiuit  such  a  system  oouU  be  permmiently  befteSml  la  it«  or 
any tkiA^  less  tban  a  carse.  Now,  to  thiftdoolrine  the  celomea  h(W4 
themselves  come ;  and^  therefore,  the  po«ittoa  of  the  controversy: 
b  so  far  changed,  that  whatever  authorities  foiiMerly  opposed  th^ 
Archbishop's  arguiaentSy  they  are  bow  transferred  to  hiA^wii  scale^ 
The  colonies  have  found  out  that,  though  a  system  of  convict 
slavery^-of  all  species  of  slavery  the  woFAt-^may  promoto  their 
material  wealth,  or  at  all  events  be  gainful  to  indiriduaU; — tba( 
though  the  '  adoarUage  of  having  convicts  assigned  llo  tbea)/  to 
use  the  c^uaint  lai^uage  of  Co).  Arthur,  may,  to  an  ^  edueated' 
emigrant  or  his  ^delicate'  wife,  save  some  coarse  woik^  and  pre-* 
vent  some  o£  that  >  rusticity'  which  he  says  distinguisbes  ^Aiae- 
^  rican  settlers  in  those  new  states  where  theee  are  mo  slaves  ;'---> 
yet  tha^  getttility  may  be  bought  too  deaur.  They,  therefore^ 
have  long  since  exclaimed  against  ibe  reception  of  our^risnin* 
als»  They  have  found  out. that  the  annual  inundation  of  that 
Nile  of  fiUh  which  we  have  directed  tfarangh  their  lands  may 
poUute  as  well  as-  fertilize.  To  minds,  indeed,  no4  blinded  by  in* 
terest,  it  should  scarcely  have  neoded  experience  to  justify  these 
conclusions.  The  laws  of  the  moral  world  art  as-  immtltabk  \^ 
their  operation  as  those  of  the  physical  r  and,  in  this  case^  the 
striMSgest  deductions  of  reason  had  been  confirmed  by  the  scarcely 
less  ample  experience  of  all  ages.  We  wo«ld  just  aa  soon  believe 
that  there  is  some  spot  in  the  world  where  all  the-  laws  of  nature 
are  re  versed--^  where  a  stone  thrown  into  the  air  remains  there*-* 
as  that  a  community  of  which  these  two  things  can:  be  pte* 
dicated, — that  the  population  ccm«ists  of  criminals  and  free 
men  in  something  like  equal  proportiona,  and  of  men  and 
women  in  anything  but  equal  proportioBs^-^^anbeany  other  than 
a  prodigy  of  absvrdity  and  guilt.  For  this  in  truth  is  saying 
no  more  than  that  those  great  social  and  moral  laws,  which  the 
Creator  himself  has  rendered  esstntial  to  the  constitution  and 
conservation  of  all  human  society^  cannot  be  violated  with  im*- 
ponity.  Their  violation  carrier. with  it  its  own  reeribution. 
It  may  come,  indeed,  slowly  ^  but  it  comes  inevitably.  As^  aH 
old  father  said,  ^  The  Divine  vengeance  is  shod  with:w€»oI,  but 
^  it  is  armed  with  iron  'r  and  however  its<  hapless  victim  nay  tuvn^ 
and  wind,  and  adroitly  dodge  to  the  right  or  left  through  all  the 
doublings  of  an  interested  expediency,  it  at  last  strikes  him  fair 
and  full  between  tlie  shoulders,  and  smites  him  to  the  dust. 

It  may  be  thought,  perhaps^  that  after  the  admirable  labours 
of  Archbishop  Whately  on  this  subject,  and  still  more,  after  the 
appearance  of  the  Parliamentary  Report  of  1838,  (a  mast^ly 
document,)  which  affirmed  all  his  principal  conclusions^  there  was 
already  sufficient  light  for  an  entire,  and  imnKdiate4ibandoaffient 
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of  the  whole  system.  We  think  there  was ;  yet^  it  must  not  be 
itnagined  that  the  series  of  tentative. efforts  at  nmendiug  it  have 
been  wholly  destitute  of  advantage ;  nor,  if  they  Iiad  been,  should 
we  be  disposed  to  visit  with  rigour  the  errors  (if  they  were 
such)  of  statesmen  who  hesitated,  on  a  yet  uncertain  issue,  to  incur 
the  responsibility  of  throwing  aside  at  once  a  vast  and  expensive 
machinery — the  immense  plants  so  to  speak,  of  the  transportation 
iystem — and  imposing  on  the  public  the  burden  of  an  entirely 
new  method,  without  at  least  an  effort  to  amend  the  old.  It  ia 
easy,  of  coarse,  for  those  who  are  not  in  office  to  take  upon  them- 
selves the  responsibility  of  giving  advice,  for  the  adoption  and 
consequences  of  which  they  are  not  responsible  ;  it  is  easy,  alao^ 
to  prophesy  after  the  fact;  and  to  say,  that  the  attempts  in  ques^ 
tion  must  have  issued  as  events  have  taught  us  they  have*  It  19 
by  no  means  clear  to  us,  however,  that  if  they  had  not  been  tried, 
mA  the  system  substituted  had  been  attended  with  less  than  the 
most  complete  success,  the  public  would  not  have  declared  that 
they  ought  to  have  been  tried.  These  are  the  customary  errors  of 
those  of  us  who  are  not  in  office,  and  who  never  had  to  sustain  its 
responsibilities ;  but  it  becomes  us  not  to  forget  our  liability  ta 
Buch  illusions,  if  we  would  form  a  fair  and  candid  opinion  of  the 
acts  of  statesmen.  We  are  not,  therefore,  disposed  to  wonder 
that  Lord  John  Russell  hesitated  about  the  entire  adoption  of 
the  changes  recommended  by  the  committee  of  1838,  who  pro-* 
posed  not  merely  the  abandonment  of  the  ^  assignment  system,'* 
(which  accordingly  was  immediately  abolished),  but  the  abso* 
lute  abandonment  of  transportation  at  the  earliest  possible  period* 
<  In  answer  to  difficulties  of  a  financial  nature,'  says  his  Lord- 
ship, ^  a  reply  is  always  made,  that  where  a  great  moral  good 
^  is  to  be  effected,  financial  considerations  should  not  be  a'lowed 
*  any  weight  whatever.  This  reply  is  good,  provided  the  moral 
^  good  is  certain  to  follow  from  the  change,  and  that  no  greater 
^  benefit  of  the  same  kind  could  be  procured  at  the  same  cost/f 
.  One>hing,  at  all  events,  is  evident,  that  whatever  deJays 
have  taken  place  in  dealing  with  this  vital  question,  from  it$ 
extreme  intrinsic  difficulty,  and  the  natural  hesitation  at  in^ 
curring  a  heavy  loss  to  the  British  Treasury  on  a  precarious 
issue,  it  is  impossible  to  read  over  the  immense  mass  of  parlia- 
mentary evidence  and  the  official  correspondence  between  our  own 
government  and  those  of  our  penal  colonies, — a  portion  of  which 
only  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article, — without  coming 

♦  Report  of  the  Select  Committee,  pp.  47,  8. 

t  Note  on  Transportation  and  Secondary  Punishment.     CoinaionB* 
Papers,  27th  August  1839,  p.  5. 
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to  the  coiK:Iu&k>n5  that  much.  tUought  aod  attention  have  been 
expended  upop  the  subject^  both  by  Government  and  the  Legis- 
lature^  during  the  last  ten  years;  and  that  it  has  been  the  sincere 
dei^ire  of  bath. to  remedy. those  evils,  which  it  was  mor^  easy  to 
deplore  than  to  corrtHit. 

.  Nor, £ire  the  various  experiments  that  have  been  made  with- 
out tlieir  positive  value.  To  know  the  wrpng  road,  and  to  know 
that  it,  is  certainly  wrong,  is  often,  a  most  important  step  towards 
fijading  the  right ;  and^  perbap^^  nothing  but  the  actual  trial 
of.  various  traoks^  for  a  limited  space,  would  have  effectually 
reconciled  the  community  to. an  entire  change  of  syste^n,  or  con- 
vinced it  that  the  soUtion  of  the  problen^,  after  ally  did  not  lie 
in  one  or  other  of  those  directions.  Nor  is, this  all.  These 
cjntanges^  have  not  only  been,  useful .  as  showing  us  what 
is  not  the  right  road,  b(Ut  they  have  successively  converged 
towards  the.  right*  Thusy  though  all  the  recommendations  of 
the  report  of  1838  were  not  acted  upon,  the  monstrous  system 
of  '  assignment '  ceased  almost  from  that  period,  and  the  stream 
of  convicts  was  diverted  from  New  South  Wales.  Of  the  experi-" 
inent  of  Captain  Macouochie,  we  shall  have  a  word  to  say  here- 
after* '  ^ 

•  It  is  scarcely  possible  for  the  reader  profitably  to  canvass  the 
merits  of  the  scheme  recently  propounded  by  Earl  Grey,  in 
inany  provisions  of  which  we  cotdially  agree,  or  the  defects 
it  exhibits,  or  the  additions  whichj  in  our  humble  judgment,  are 
necessary  to  complete  it,  without  having  a  clear  idea  of  the 
^adly  eventful  history  of  transportation  during  the  last  eight  or 
ten  years  ;  and  for  this  reason  we  proceed  to  state,  with  all  pos- 
sible brevity,  the  principal  changes  introduced  into  the  system 
during,  that  period. 

We  regret  that  it  is  necessary  to  begin  with  recalling  the 
main  features  of .  the.  *  assignment  system/.  We  must  do  so, 
because  we  observe  that  a  ^l^t  Committee,  of  the  Legislative 
Counoil  of  New  South  Wales  have  ju9t  .issued  a  report  in 
fkvour  of  a  resumption  of  transportation  (abandoned  sinee  1840); 
but  they  are  avowedly  desirous  of  it  only  in  the  above  form ;  and 
are  as  avowedly  thinking  only  of  their  wool  and  their  sheep« 
Walks.  Indeed,  it  were  absurd  to  suppose  them  so  Quixotic  as 
to  be  anxious  primarily  about  the  efficacy  of  our  penal  system. 
Happily  they  couple  their  proposal  with  impossible  conditions.* 


*  There  is, in  the  Australian  of  so  late  a  date  as  Oct.  I3th,  184 6f  (pubr 
iished  at  Sydney),  a  long,  and  amusing  article  in  defence  of  the  pro- 
posal of  the.  *  ^elect  Committee '  for  *  resumption  of  transportation.'  W«r 
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'The  *  assignment '  system  was  so  monstrous  a  perver- 
sion of  all  common  sense,  that  it  is  wonderful^  not  that  a 
man  like  Archbishop  Whately  -  should  have  attacked  it,  but 
that  it  should  bskve  been  reserved  for  his  attack,  or  rather  that 
it  should  ever  have  been  adopted.  In  whatever  light  it  is 
viewed,  whether  in  relation  to  the  criminal,  or  the  ultimate 
destinies  of  the  communities  into  which  he  was  introduced,  it 
was  fraught  with  the  most  pernicious  absurdities.  As  to  the 
former,  it  may  be  truly  asserted,  that  if  its  projectors  bad  studied 
to  render  transportation  an  inefficient  penal  system, — not  merely 
to  neutralize,  but  to  reverse  its  influence,  as  a  deterrent  from 
crime, — they  could  have  hit  upon  no  expedient  more  perversely 
ingenious,  or  mote  fatally  successful. 

The  system,  in  brief,  was  this.  As  soon  as  a  cargo  of  convicts 
arrived  at  the  colony,  a  report  was  sent  to  the  governor,  and  a 
day  appointed  for  an  officer  to  muster  them ;  the  males  were 
sent  to  the  convict  barracks,  and  the  females  to  the  penitentia- 


are  happy,  however,  to  see  in  the  Sydnejf  Herald  of  a  later  date  (Oc- 
tober 20tb,  1846),  that  this  movement  was  strenuously  opposed  by  the 
great  bulk  of  the  respectable  inhabitants;  and  that  resolntions  at  a  pab- 
lic  meeting  had  been  unanimoBsly  carried  condemnatory  of  the  proposal* 
Those  resolutions  were  enforced  by  a  statistical  stateovent,  than  which 
ive  doabt  whether  there  ever  was  one  more  instructive  or  important.  It 
appearit  that  since  the  cessation  of  transportation  in  New  South  Wales 
(1840)  the  decrease  in  crime  in  Sydney,  comparing  1841  with  1846, 
had  been  more  than  50  per  cent,  while  population  had  increased  40  per 
cent. ;  that  in  Melbourne,  whither  expirees  from  Van  Diemen^s  Land 
began  to  be  introduced  about  a  year  before  (1845),  the  increase  in  crime 
had  been  80  per  cent.,  and  cases  of  drunkenness  had  doubled.  The 
statement  is  as  follows':— » 


'  SYDNEY. 

Persons  apprehended  1841,  12,774 
Ditto         ditto         1845,     6946 

Decrease  45^  per  cent. 
Incvease  of  popalation  40  per  cent. 
Summarily  convicted,   • 
or  committed    for 
trial  in         .         .  1841,10,544 
Ditto         ditto         1845,    3817 
Decrease  63|  per  cent. 


MELBODRNB* 

Convictions  and  fines 

first  six  months  of      1845,  154 
Diuo        ditto  1846,  277 

Increase  nearly  80  per  cent* 

Cases   of   drunkenaess 

first  six  months  of     1845»      68 
Ditto        ditto  1846.    134 

Increase  nearly  double* 


The  editor  of  the  Australian^  while  advocating  the  resumption  of 
transportation,  is  evidently  thinking,  like  the  old  defenders  of  the  sja* 
tern,  chiefly  of  the  material  advantages  of  the  colony  itself.  The  reasons 
ne  gives  are  tantamount  to  a  frank  acknowledgment  of  this.    Tbu8» 
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ries.  Of  these,  the  great  majority  were  ^  ajBsjgnfd '  (as  it  was 
called)  among  the  free  settlers  by  ^  ^  cQnimisi^ioner/  who  was 
guided  in  his  distribution  of  them  by  certain  government  regur 
Utions. 

Tbe^e  ^assigned  servants'  were  comprehended,  for  the.  mo^t 
part,  nnder  the  classes  of  domestics,  mechanics,  and  field 
labourers.  The  first  were  well  f^d  and  clotlted,  and  receiy^4 
from  L.IO  to  L.15  a-year  in  wajj^es.  The  second  were  still  better 
off.  The  last,  though  in  a  condition  less  enviable  than  that  of  th^ 
other  two,  were  better  fed  than  the  agricultural  labourers  of.pur 
own  country;  and  though  not  strictly  entitled  to  receive  wages,  yet 
did,  in  fact,  generally  receive  them,  in  the  shape  oif  tea^  tobacco, 
sugar,  spirits,  an,d  other  sqch  reforming  luzuriet!>.  Of  course,  the 
prinoipfe  which  rules  in  any  other  market  in^mediately  cameintp 
operation  herie  also,  and  at  once  obliterated  every  trace  of  equity 
in  the  administration  of  this  singular  species  of  penal  retribmion* 


after  some  Arcadisn  talk  of  the  happy  moral  effects  of  ^  ^oun^ry  scenery 
^  and  aounds/  \\e  says  (Reaaon  Fi^th)  *  Because  tliat  wool  is  .^ot  pi>ly 

*  the  staple  wealth  of  this  colony,  in  the  absence  c^  manuractures  an^i 
'  mines,  and  in  the  failure  of  our  whale  fishery,  but  i(  is  our  ovi\y  wealth* 
« Therefore  to  give  all  the  beneBt,  auch  as  it  is,  to  the  squatters,  of  cheap 

*  convict  labour,  is  to  render  the  whole  colony  prosperous.  For  the  seefl 
•of  Sydney  prosperity  is  annually  sown  amon^  our  sheep-walks/ 

But  even  this  writer,  in  common  with  his  committee,  is  miserably 
conscious  of  one  inseparable  and  gigantic  evil  which  attends  the  convict 
system — the  inequality  of  the  sexes  ;  and  feeling  that  this  is  fata),  both 
}i8  and  they  pleasantly  couple  the  kind  offer  of  again  *  receiving  5000  cri- 
<  miosis  a-year  as  soon  as  we  like  to  send  them,'  with  conditions  which 
England  is  not  Hkely  to  accept  if  she  couM,  and  could  not  if  she  would. 
One  is,  that  we  shall  send  out  with  every  $000  of  such  men  5000  yVe^ 
women  'between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  forty,'  to  become  in  due  time 
the  happy  wives  of  theconvipts  when  emancipated,  and  the  equally  happy 
motliers  of  a  race  of  hybrids.  It  will  be  hard  to  6nd  that  new,  rac^ 
of  Si^bine  women^  who  will  submit  to  be  carried  off  by  this  equally  new- 
fJAshioned  race  of  Romans. 

One  thing,  however,  this  very  proposal  to  resume  transportation 
shows  conclusively,  and  it  is  highly  gratifying :  we,  mean  the  urgent 
demand  for  labour  in  our  colonies,  and  the  facility  with  which  they 
would  be  likely  to  receive  (according  to  recent  proposals)  a  considerable 
portion  of  our  criminal  population,  aft^r  they  have  passed  through  a 
reformatory  process  and  paid  the  penalty  of  their  crime.  If  without  this, 
our  colonies  would  be  glad  of  such  servants,  much  more,  surely,  will  th^ 
be  wiLUng  to  receive  them  after  it.  We  kjyre  reason  to  believe  that  it  is 
only  pn  spcb  a  footing  that  Government  will  consent  tg  listen,  to  the 
suggestions  of  the  committee.  The  colonists  in  general  are  decidedly 
opposed  to  the  resumption  of  transportation. 
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*  What  sort  of  a  commodity  do  I  want?     What  sort  of  theW, 

*  shiews,  and  dexterity  will  be  profitable  to  me  ?'  was  the  ques- 
tion which  every  master  naturally  put  to  himself;  and  therefore, 
as  befitted  an  infant  colony,  skilled- labour  artisans  and  medianied 
were  at  a  premium.*  The  rusticfout,  fit  only  for  field' drudgery, 
and  the  gentleman  thief,  as  he  is  paradoxically  cdlled,  wjios^ 
delicate  fingers  had  leafnt  uo  other  craft  than  that  of  picking 
pockets,  were  at  a  discount.    •  '  ' 

Without  discrimination,  therefore,  of  guilt  or  offences,  the 
one  class  obtained  easy  and  profitable  situations,  arvd  iti  several 
instances,  rose  after  a  few  years  even  t©=  opulence. f  Th^  other 
Were  subjected  to  the  least  profitable  and  iftosj  laborious  drudgery; 
and  remained,  in  fact,  serft  of  a  very  low  order.  Thus,  a  felort 
of  the  very  worst  description,  merely  by  th6  accident  of  h!$ 
greater  skill,  would  at  once  be  placed  tfot  merely  in  a  better 
position  than  at  home,  but  might  even  vault  from  his  present 
degradation  to  station  and  affluence  in  a  few  years  ;  while  a  man 
who  had  been  convicted  of  some  comparatively  trifling  offence, 
and  had  been  anything  but  hfardened  in  crime^  mi^ht  be  doomed 
to  a  life  of  rigorous  servitude.  It  was  a  whiradical  perversion  of 
the  declaration,   *  Many  of  the  first  shall  be  last,  and  inany  of 

*  the  last  shall  be  firfet.*  This  inequality  was  rendered  still 
more  glaring  by  the  fact,  that  thoug|i  the  worst  might  be  the 
best  off,  and  the  best  the  worst  off;  even  a  large  portion  of  the 


♦  Report  of  Select  Committee,  1839,  p.  6. 

f  Report  of  Select  Committee,  1838,  p.  18.  We  observe  in  the 
Australian  Journal  of  October  13, 1847,  in  the  article  written  to* advo- 
cate the  resumption  of  transportation,  to  which  we  have  already  referred, 
the  following  sentences  : — 'We  were  last  week  walking  abroad,  and  see- 

*  mg  a  carriage  coming  towards  us,  we  were  struck  by  the  magnitude  of 

*  the  horses,  and  came  to  a  full  stop  to  notice  them,  pointing  out  their 

*  beauty  to  a  lady  we  were  walking  with  at  the  time.     The  carriage 

*  passed  on,  and,  as  it  passed,  we  took  our  eyes  off  the  fiorses,  and  raised 

*  them  into  the  carriage,  just  to  see  if  we  knew  the  owners.     A  lady  sat 

*  in  it  whom  we  knew  w^li.  She  was  a  prisoner  on  board  the  ship  in  which 
<  we  came  to  the  colony.     Her  husband  once  worked  for  us  when  he  held 

*  a  ticket  of  exemption.*  The  writer  should  have  had  acuteness  enough 
to  suppress  instead  of  blazoning  such  glorious  vicissitudes.  To  publish 
such  pleasant  retributions  of  crime  is  not  very  likt-ly  to  reconcile  us  to  a 
penal  system  which  promises  them.  But  the  worthy  editor  is,  of  course, 
thinking,  like  all  those  who  take  that  side,  of  the  interests  of  the  colony 
and  its  material  wealth,  not  of  the  repression  of  crime  in  Englantl.  His 
logic  reminds  one  of  the  roan  in  Hogarth's  <*  Canvassing  f<^  Votes,'^ 
who  lays  his  whole  weight  on  the  beam  be  is  sawing  off. 
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worst  off  were,  in  the  han(hof  indulgent  masters,  better  off  than 
if  they  had  maintained  their  innocence  in  a  correspondinjr  8itaa->> 
tion  at  home.*  They  had  plenty  of  wholesome  food  and  warm 
clothing.  Being,  for  the  most  part,  *  fruges  consumere  nati/ 
they  had  plenty  of  the  said  *  froges'  to  consume;  and,  when  they 
became  ticket-of  leave  men,  they  received  higher  wages  than  they 
could  have  procured  in  the  land  of  their  nativity, — that  is,  their 
punishment  was  promotion  in  the  world ;  they  were  condemned  to 
— improved  circumstances  I  •  The  wages  of  sin,'  in  their  ease,  so 
far  from  being  *  death/  was  physical  well-being.  *  They  that 
*  had  humbled  themselves  were  exalted '  in  a  sense  never  in- 
tended in  the  sacred  text;  and  they  might  have  said  with  Satan, 
'  Evil,  be  thou  my  good.* 

But  this  was  only  one  source  of  extrefiie  inequality  in  the  Jot 
of  these  men,  tiiough  of  itself  it  was  sufficient  to  render  the 
system,  as  a  penal  one,  an  outrage  on  common  sense.  The 
chances  of  failure  in  the  allotment  of  punishment  to  crime  were 
doubled  by  another  circumstance. 

The  system  was  essentially  one  of  slavery,  and,  therefore,  the 
happiness  of  the  slave  depended  on  the  character  of  the  master. 
There  were  to  be  all  sorts  of  uncertainties  and  contingencies  to 
complicate  the  result  of  this  inimitable  lottery.  As  the  master 
was  of  a  good  temper  or  a  bad,  patient  or  irascible,  equable  or 
capricious,  the  condition  of  his  assigned  convicts  was  compara- 
tively hafppy  or  miserable.  In  the  latter  case,  the  law  gave  the 
slave-owner  great,  and  all  but  irresponsible,  power  over  the 
serf. 

The  consequence  was,  that  in  virtue  of  the  combination  of 
these  two  sources  of  extreme  inequality,  an  artisan  felon  of  the 
very  worst  description  might,  in  the  hands  of  a  kind  master,  be 
absolutely  worthy  of  the  envy  of  half  our  artisans  at  home; 
while  a  country  clown,  who  had  fjever,  perhaps,  in  his  life,  done 
anything  worse  than  poach  for  a  half-starving  family,  and  never 
done  that  but  twice  Or  thrice,  might,  by  falling  into  the  hands  of 
-a  revengeful  or  capricious  master,  be  dootaed  to  a  condition, 
which  even  a  negro  slave  would  be  entitled  to  regard  with  com- 
passion. Jjlo  wonder  that^  under  such  circumstances  transporta- 
tion was  regarded  as  a  mere  lottery,  in  which  a  man  might  be 
a  great  giiiner  by  bis  having  been  a  ci:iminal,  or  incur  a  lo^s 
far  more  severe  than  he  had  merited.  Hence,  the  different 
accounts  the  convicts  themselves  gave  of  it;  some  asserting. 


*  Report  of  the  Select  Committee,  1838,  p.  6. 
t  Ibid. 
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and  asserting  with  triUtli,  that  their  conFiction  was  a  happy 
epoch  in  their  lives;  others  complaining  that  the  punishment 
was  severe,  without  reason,  and  beyond  desert.  But  the  greatest 
incongruity  of  aU,  as  already  intimated,  was  this ; — not  the  rela* 
live  superiority  or  inferiority  of  some  criminals  to  their  fellowf 
witbout  respe^et  to  guilt,  but  the  relative  superiority  of  a  largf 
portion  eyen  of  those  who  did  not  carry  oft'  the  prizes  in  this 
wheel  of  fortune,  to  the  majority  of  the  innocent  fool^  at  home, 
who  had  nev<er  pvit  into  it  Hence,  authentic  cases  of  convicts 
having  recommended  their  friends  at  home  to  commit  the  minu 
mum  of  jcrime  which  might  entitle  theia  to  the  rare  privilege  of 
pranspojrt^ation,  and  of  those  friends  having  eagerly  inquir-ed  what 
was  the  quantum  of  crime,  which  would  qualify  them  ibr  so  muck 
happiness  J  *  If  we  look  at  the  free  part  of  the  community  in 
which  such  odd  scenes  were  taking  plaee,  it  does  not  require  the 
gift  of  divination  to  see>  that  the  effects  could  not  but  be  most 
disastrous*!  Not  merely  was  the  system,  as  the  Parliamentary 
Report  truly  remarked,  essentially  a  system  of  slavery,  and 
therefore  necessarily  producing  all  the  evils  which  attend  that 
social  anomaly,  both  on  the  master  and  the  slave ;  but  all  those 
evils  in  an  aggravated  form,-r~from  the  fact,  that  the  slaves  were 
not  merely  slaves  b^t  criminals;  many  of  them  of  that  worst  of  all 
possible  types  of  degraded  humanity — educated  and  intelligent 
yillains.  Nor,  putting  out  of  sight  the  condition  of  slavery,  does 
it  require  any  gre^t  sagacity  to  see  that  such  a  state  of  things 


*  Potter  Macqueen,  Esq.,  gave  some  curious  evidence  on  this  sub- 
ject before  a  Committee  of  ine  Honse  of  Commons  in  1831.  After 
citing  from  a  letter,  in  which  the  signal  prosperity  of  some  too  happy 
convicts  was  set  forth,  he  says,  ^  This  letter  was  read  among  the  agri- 
icultural  labourers  of  Bedfordshire;  the  effect  of  it  was  only  this^-ZA^y 
were  anxious  to  know  what  they  could  commit  to  entitle  them  to  be 
transported.'  It  was  not  without  reason,  therefore,  that  tlie  Irish  con- 
.vict  said,  *  Many  a  Mac  in  your  town,  if  lie  only  knew  uhat  the  situa- 
tion of  a  convict  was,  would  not  he  long  in  following  my  example  I 
Thank  God  for  the  same,  I  was  never  better  off  in  my  life/  This  ex- 
pression of  devout  gratitude  is  almost  as  edifying  as  that  of,  the  cicerone 
mentioned  in  one  of  Horace  Walpole's  letters,  who  had  been  so  accus- 
tomed to  speak  of  his  relics  as  the  'blessed  this,'  or  the  <  blessed  that,' 
'llmt  he  at  last  sbowed  hh  visitors  'a  part  of  the  blessed  fig-tree  that 
Ctirist  had  cursed.' 

Cases  of  persons  who  have  committed  crime  to  secure  tranaportation 
have  been  notoriously  frequent.  Some  instances  will  be  found  recorded 
in  the  Appendix  to  Archbishop  Whately's  Work  on  Transportation, 
No.  II,  p.  145. 

t  Report  of  the  Select  Committee,  1838,  p.  9. 
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must  be  attended  with  the  most  fearful  eonsequeDCes.  Can  a 
country,  in  whieh  the  larger  part  of  all  meniaL  dittitiB,  and  many 
that  are  not  menial,  are  discharged  by  €riminaU,-^by  men  guilty 
of  theft,  forgery,  or  murder,  and  marked  by  aU  the  related  vices 
which  have  usually  led  to  crime,  and  which  inevitably  accompany 
it, — can  a  country  in  which  profligates  of  all  descriptions^and  ii) 
each  description  the  wontt,  form  a  third  or  evea  half  the  popular 
tion,  be  any  other  than  on  the  frontiers  of  hell  ?. 

In  order  to  aid  the  imagination  of  the  reader,  let  bioi 
suppose  that  in  same  town  and  parish  of  his  own  country 
the  inhabitants,  by  some  dreadful  fatality,  were  compelled  to 
take  their  servant^  and  many  other  species  of  dependents, 
from  criminals  just  convicted;  and  tbat^  naturally  acting 
on  the  principle  of  seeking  persons  capable  of  performing 
the  duties  assigned,  and  having,  in  fact,  little  other  ground 
of  selection,  they  made  their  selection  wHh  reference  to  their 
capacity  alone.  For  example,  let  a  oonvicted  forger  be  the 
eashier  of  the  provincial  bank ;  let  a  profligate  and  seditious 
miscreant  be  the  editor  of  the  provincial  newspaper;  let  a 
spendthrift  debauchee,  who  has  ended  his  c^u^er  of  vice  by 
crime,  become  the  instructor  of  the  daughters  of  some  of  the 
first  inhabitants  in  French  and  music ;  suppose  that  the  nurseryr 
maids  are  harlots  in  the  same  category  ;  that  the  worthy  mayor's 
butler  is  a  drunken  scoundrel,  whose .  drunkenness  has  led  on  to 
peculations ;  that  the  domestic  servants  in  every  household*  are 
swindlers,  pilferers,  burglars,  licentious  in  their  lives,  and 
uncontrollable  in  their  passions :  that  the  very  police  are  them- 
selves often  thieves,  and  the  guardians  of  the  law  its  violators!  Is 
it  possible  to  conceive  a  state  of  society  more  hideous  than  this, 
or  one  which  must  be  more  surely  summed  up  at  last  in  general 
denroralisation?  Yet  these  anomalies  are  not  greater  than  what 
actually  characterised  for  many  years  the  society  oil  New  South 
Wales,  where,  in  a  thousand  cases,  functions  similar  to  those  we 
have  just  mentioned,  and  many  others,  were  performed  by  people 
neither  better  nor  worse  than  the  individuals  whom  we  have 
ioiagined  to  be  discharging  them  in  our  doomed  parish.f  But  the 
most  terrible  feature  in  the  picture  is  yet  to  be  disclosed. 


*  In  1836  the  number  of  assigned  convicts  in  Van  Diemen's  Land 
was  647o  ;  in  New  South  Wales,  in  1835,  the  number  was  20,207. — 
Keport  of  Select  Committee^  p.  5. 

t  *  At  one  time  even  the  clerk  of  the  Attorney-General  was  a  convict, 
and  performed  all  the  legal  buHine88  of  bis.  master.* — Report  of  Select 
CommiUeev  p.  10.  *  It  can  be  easily  imagined  what  a  pernicious  effect 
must  be  produced  upon  the  rising  generation  o(  the  Australian  colonies. 
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Let  us,  then,  farther  suppose  the  society  to  have  become  so 
familiar  with  these  grotesquely  hideous  anomalies—this  moral 
masquerade — that  when  it  is  proposed  to  abolish  tlie  system  of 
^  assrgilment,*  it  is  found  that  a  universal  outcry  is  raided  again$t 
its  abolition  as  a  cruelty  and  a  wrong ;  that  a  vested  jnterei^t  in 
crime  is  pleaded ;  that  it  is  asserted  that  the  diversion  of  this  sup< 
ply  of  perfectly  unique  servants  will  be  attended  with  the  most 
remediless  evils.  Let  us  further  suppose,  that  loud  protesta* 
tions  are  made  of  the  virtue  and  good  order  of  a  society  which 
consists  half  of  convicts  and  half  of  their  employers.  The  reader 
would  probably  imagine  that  in  this  circumstance  he  will  have  re-' 
eeived  the  strongest  of  all  possible  proofs  of  the  dreadful  eSect9 
of  such  a  system — a  system  which,  it  appears,  could  induce  a 
community  to  put  the  means  of  material  wealth  and  physical  eu* 
joyment  in  competition  with  the  continuance  of  such  horrors. 
And  he  would  conceive  rightly^  Yet  was  this  the  very  outcry 
made  both  at  Sydney  and  in  Van  Diemen's  Land,  when  it  was 
first  proposed  to  cut  off  the  ^  waters  of  bitterness,'  and  irelieve 
these  colonies  of  the  further  curse — or,  as  they  were  pleased  to 
think,  to  deny  them  the  special  boon — -of  a  yearly  importation  of 
some  thousands  of  ruffiajis  and  miscreants.  It  was  *  Rachel 
*  weeping  for  her  children,  and  she  refused  to  be  comforted.'* 

It  is  tru€,  that  though  Van  Diemen's  Land  then  joined  in 
that  cry,  she  has  uttered,  and  justly  uttered,  a  very  different 
language  since ;  and  has  found  out  that  th^re  may  be  a  superabun- 
dant supply  even  of  so  profitable  a  commodity  as  criminals.    The 


in  consequence  of  the  children  of  settlers  beinf?  too  frequently  in  their 
tenderesi  years  under  the  charge  of  such  persons'-^[ profligate  female 
convicts  — p.  9,  *  The  employment  of. convicts  as  clerks  in  the  various 
departments  of  Government,  where  they  have  had  means  of  acquiring 
knowledge,  of  which  the  most  corrupt  and  dangerous*  use  has  been 
made ;  the  employment  of  convicts  as  clerks  to  attorneys,  with  free 
access  to  the  jails,  which  has  given  rise  in  the  colony  to  an  unparalleled 
aystem  of  bribery  and  connivance  at  crime  ;  the  entrusting  to  convicts 
the  education  of  youth  in  the  various  public  seminaries  ;  the  connexion 
of  convicts  with  the  preps, — these  and  other  abuses,  of  which  mention 
is  to  to  found  in  every  page  of  the  evidence,  appear  in  a  greater  or  Jess 
(fegree  inherent  in  the  system  of  assignment/ — P.  10. 

*  At  Sydney  a  memorial  was  instantly  addressed  to  the  governor,  Sir 
George  Gipps,  signed  by  *  67  magistrates  and  500  persons  of  great  re^ 
spectability ;'  July  IS,  1838.  In  Van  Diemen*s  Land  a  public  meeting 
was  called  to  summon  the  Governor  to  vindicate  the  colony  from  the 
aspersions  of  the  Committee,  and  when  *he  abolition  of  assignment  wn 
found  to  be  probable,  a  memorial  was  addressed  to  the  Crowo,  earn#stly 
praying  for  its  continuance. — Oct.  6,  1838. 
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fact  19^— and  we  would  make  every  allowance  for  the  circanistanctt 
«-«that  the  colonists  were  but  men  ;  and  as  long  as  the  colonial 
labour-market  was  scantily  supplied  and  wages  high,  it  was  i 
great  advantage  to  have  the  muscle  end  brawn  of  agricultural 
labourers,  and  the  skill  and  ingenuity  of  artisans  and  mechanicsi 
provided  for  them  at  a  low  rate,  or  almost  no  rate  at  all,  even 
though  the  convenient  /serfs  were  the  refuse  of  the  jails  of 
Sngland.  Like  most  men  intent  for  the  moment  upon  the 
acquisition  of  material  wealth,  and  feeling  not  only  dvery  faculty 
absorbed  in  the  pursuit  of  it,  but  much  capital  also  embarked  in  it, 
they  forgot  that  it  is  possible  to  buy  wealth  at  the  cost  of  hap- 
piness: at  all  events,  at  the  expense  of  that  of  their  children  or 
their  children's  children,  who  might  dearly  roe  their  fathers' 
passion  for  leaving  them  an  ampler  heritage  of  wealth  than  of 
virtue.    . 

We  make  these  remarks  in  no  unfriendly  spirit  to  the  oolonists, 
nor  with  any  desire  to  exempt  our  countrymen  at  home  from  any 
censure  they  may  involve.    The  settlers  in  Australia  are  descend- 
ed from  ourselves,  or  rather  they  are  ourselves.     Without  being 
intensely  selBsh,  our  countrymen,  whether  at  home  or  abroad,  as 
well  as  their  sons  or  brethren  of  America,  have  the  sjnrit  of  enter- 
prise so  strong  in  them,  that  they  are  but  too  apt  to  forget  the 
claims  of  humanity  and  justice, — nay,  even  the  true  welfare  of 
their  offs^pring, — in  the  prosecution  of  it.    This  love  of  enterprise 
is  at  once  a  virtue  and  a  vice  of  the  Saxon  race — the  source  of 
many  of  their  most  glorious  achievements,  and  of  theit  wonBt 
crimes.     There  are  but  too  many  Englishmen  who,  like  Lot, 
*  seeing  that  the  land  is  good,*  would  be  contejnt  to  be  settlers 
in  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  provided  that  their  capital  would  but 
return  cent  per  cent ;  and  thousands  more,  who,  in  the  present 
ecstasy  of  a  profitable  gain,  are  much  of  Vespasian's  opinion, 
expressed  in  the  words  of  the  Satirist,  *  Lucri  bonus  est  odor 
ex  re  qualibet.'      It  cannot  be  disguised  that  the  indignation 
which  at  first  petitioned  and  protested,   both  in  New  South 
Wales  and  in  Van  Diemen's  Land,  against  the  discontinuance 
of  ti:an8portation,  and  which  afterwards  protested  and  petitioned 
against  its   continuance,   was  in  both  cases  too  obviously  in- 
spired by  the  consideration  of  profit  and  loss.     As  long  as  the 
former  was  the  consequence  of  the  system,  transportation  was 
.not  only  tolerated  but  lauded;  its  abuses  were  denied,  its  ad- 
vantages to  all   parties  insisted  upon.      But  as   soon  as  the 
balance  in  the  ledger  turned  the  other  way  in  Van  Diemen's 
;.Land,  from  that  moment  our  wortliy  countrymen  received  new 
ethical  lights;  and  they  exclaimed  (justly  exclaimed,  we  admit) 
against  the  ruinous  effects  of  a  yearly  influx  of  6000  crimi- 
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nals  into  that  diBToted  islaclci.  Yet  was  there  notking  hi  the 
real  and  ultimate  tendencies  of  the  system,  which  ou^ht  not  to  I 

bave  led  them  to  the  same  conclivsion,  and  to  prefer  the  same  ! 

prayer,  in  1838  as  in  1843.     It  was  merely  the  greater  demand  ' 

for  labour  in  the  former  case — the  fact  that  the  criminals  imported  \ 

were  as  yet  a  fertilising  manure — which  concealed  from  them  the 
inevitable  results.  As  to  the  protestations  so  loudly  made  in 
1838 — ^39,  of  the  consistency  of  the  system  with  the  moral 
safety  of  the  community,' and  the  ehallen^e  to  compare  the 
results,  ^  after  making  some  allowances  for  circumstances,'  with 
the  moral  condition  of  the  mother  country, — the  statistice  of 
crime  at  the  epoch  in  question  will  soon  settle  that  point  As 
stated  in  the  Parliamentary  Report  so  often  referred  to,  the  ratio 
iof  offenders  to  the  population,  in  New  South  Wales,  taken  in 
the  years  1829  and  1835  respectively,  was  in  the  former  year  as 
1  to  157,  in  the  latter  as  1  to  104|;  in  Van  Diemen's  Land  in 
the  former  year,  as  1  to  105,  in  the  latter  as  1  to  156;  in  Eng- 
land the  ratio  was  as  I  to  850.  The  ratio  of  crimes  committed 
with  violence  to  those  without,  in  New  South  Wales,  was  in  the 
former  year  as  I  to  2 ;  in  the  latter  as  1  to  If ;  in  Van  Diemen's 
Land  in  the  former  year  as  1  to  3 ;  in  the  latter  as  1  to  4 ;  in 
England  the  ratio  was  as  I  to  8^. 

Now,  we  affirm  that  no  community  can  exist  long  in  a  state  of 
integrity  in  whieh  the  ratio  of  those  who  infringe  the  laws 
to  those  who  observe  them,  approaches  what  it  was  in 
these  colonies  at  the  period  in  question.  Such  a  community 
carries  within  it,  as  population  increases,  the  seeds  of  its  own  i 

dissolution.  But  this  must  necessarily  and  ab  initio  be  the  case 
with  any  penal  settlement,  whether  consisting  of  none  but  crimi- 
nals, or  of  convicts  and  honest  men  in  ahy  thing  approaching 
to  equal  proportions.     Hence  the  intrinsic  absurdity  of  all  such  I 

establishments.  They  are  a  solecism  alike  in  ethics  and  legisla- 
tion. It  is  vain  to  look  for  permanent  political  prosperity  in  a  i 
society  in  which  vice  and  profligacy  exist  in  any  other  than  com- 
paratively vanishing  quantities.  To  render  this  ratio  as  small  as 
possible,  to  dispose  of  the  mass  of  criminals  (reformed  if  possi- 
ble, but  always  after  their  penal  sentence  is  concluded,)  in  such 
minute  portions,  and  in  such  various  directions,  as  to  insure  their 
being  an  innoxious  element  in  the  constitution  of  the  society 
into  which  they  are  admitted, — easily  absorbed  or  easily  con- 
trolled— is  in  truth  the  great  problem  of  penal  legislation  ;  and 
to  suppose  that  the  congregation  of  criminals  in  any  one  locality 
oaa  be  aught  but  ruin,  is  to  expect  *  grapes  of  thorns,  and  figs 
of  thistles.*  To  this  subject  we  shall  return  after  we  have 
briefly  sketched  the  history  of  those  modifications  of  the  penal 
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syBtem  to  which  the  Report  of  1838,  aud  the  cessation  of  trans- 
portation to  New  South  Wales,  immediately  gave  rise. 

No  sooner  was  the  tide  of  pollution  diverted  from  New  South 
Wales,  than  it  flowed,  in  a  deeper  and  blacker  flocrf,  into  Van 
Diemen's  Land,  at  the  rate  of  about  6000  criminals  a»year; 
deducting  such  as  were  destined  to  Norfolk  I^and  to  supply . 
materials  for  the  experiment  of  Captaia  Maeonochie.  In  Van 
Diemen's  Land,  efforts  were  immediately  made,  under  the  govern- 
ment of  Sir  John  Franklin,  and  with  the  aid  of  Mr  Forster 
(afterwards  comptroller-general  of  convicts),  to  re«<Mrgani8e  the 
convict  system, — a  step  rendered  doubly  necessary  by  the  aban- 
donment of  the  practice  of  assignment.  But  before  proceeding 
with  this  part  of  the  subject,  we  must  devote  a  few  pages  to  the 
experiment  of  Captain  Maeonochie,  at  Norfolk  Island,  in  1840- 
1848.  We  shall  do  so,  not  merely  or  principally  because  the 
experiment  forms  an  important  episode  in  the  history  of  trans- 
portation; but  because  the  theory  on  which  it  was  founded, 
erroneous  as  we  deem  it  in  principle,  presents  in  its  details  much 
that  is  capable  of  being  turned  to  excellent  accounts  In  both 
points  of  view,  it  is  deserving  of  careful  attention  in  a  discussion 
like  the  present. 

Its  author  deserves  so  well  of  humanity  for  the  purity  and 
benevolence  of  his  motives,  and  for  the  untiring  zeail  with  which, 
behas  endeavoured  to  give  effect  to  them,  that  it  grieves  us  to 
speak,  as  in  honesty  we  must,  of  the  grave  defects  in  his  system, 
aud  of  its  comparative  failure.  Of  its  fundamental  principle, 
— which  represents  the  reformation  of  the  criminal,  and  not 
the  prevention  of  crime,  to  be  the  great  object  of  every  proper 
peoal  code  —  we  need  say  nothing  here,  because  we  have 
already  given  our  reasons  for  condemning  iu  The  same  kindly 
disposition,  which  led  to  the  adoption  of  that  principle,  we 
believe  to  have  been  the  fruitful  source  of  the  other  defects  of  the 
system.  The  benevolence  of  its  projector^  conjoined  with  an  un-. 
usually  sanguine  temperament,  prompted  the  belief  that  criminals 
might  be  much  more  easily  reclaimed  to  virtue  than  any  expe- 
rience justifies  us  in  concluding  can  possibly  be  the  case :  and 
they  also  suggested,  as  the  most  likely  means  of  attaining  that 
object,  a  system  far  too  lenient  and  indulgent.  The  author  ex- 
pressly condemns  all  punishments  which  have  not  fot  their  direct 
end  the  moral  improvement  of  the  criminal ;  and  therefore  all 
punishments  which  shall  simply  tend  either  to  impress  society  at 
large  with  the  evil  consequences  of  crime,  or  to  make  the  criminal 
himself  feel  them.     It  is  true  that  he  pleads  for  a  first  stage  of 

Siunitive  discipline  before  introducing  (he  criminal  to  the  full  prlvi« 
eges  of  his  *  social  system.'  But  it  is  evident  that  his  Mtiops  of 
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punishment  are  very  moderate,*  and  equally  evident  that  at  Nor-* 
folk  Island  he  dispensed  with  the  preliminary  stage  altogether. 
We  admit  that  he  assigns  same  plausible  reasons  for  deeming  the 
contrary  course  impracticable  there.  Yet  we  agree  with  Sir 
George  Gipps,  that  those  reasons  did  not  justify  an  entire 
omission  of  so  essential  a  feature  of  any  sound  plan  of  penal  dis- 
cipline; and  we  cannot  but  think  that  it  was  omitted,  less  because 
it  was  impracticable,  than  because  the  kind-hearted  captain  ren 
coiled  from  the  infliction  of  sufferings,  which  we  verily  believe  he 
\^ould  have  felt  almost  as  much  as  the  criminals  themselves;  and 
because  he  was  in  haste  to  lay  out  his  new  garden  of  Eden,  or,. 
rather  like  Prometheus,  to  commence  his  fabrication  of  a  new  man. 
Now,  while  we  would  despair  of  no  criminal,  and  try  every 
means  of  reformation  as  if  we  were  certain  of  success,  we  believe 
that  the  radical  reform  of  such  men  is  comparatively  rare ;  and  - 
that  the  words  of  scripture  only  express  in  strong  figurative  lan- 
guage a  profound  truth,  when  they  tell  us — not  indeed  as  de- 
claring the  impossibility,  but  the  extreme  difficultyof  thechange 
-^that  ^if  the  Ethiopian  can  change  his  skin,  and  the  leopard 

*  his  spots,  then  may  those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  do  evil, 

•  learn  to  do  well.' 

The  benevolent  feelings  and  sanguine  temperament  of  this 
amiable  enthusiast  seem,  however,  to  have  led  him  to  different' 
conclusions.  He  appears  to  have  thought  that  criminal  human 
nature, — even  with  its  Srtill  unchastised  selfishness, — was  nearly 
amenable  to  the  same  motives  and  that  in  the  same  degree  as  human 
nature  untainted  by  crime ;  whence  hope,  gratitude,  affiection,  and 
indulgence  are  almost  the  exclusive  instruments  by  which  he  would 
seek  to  operate  upon  it,  and  win  back  the  soul  to  virtue.  It  is 
true,  indeed,  that  these  are  the  springs  of  human  nature  so  long 
as  it  remains  within  the  limits  of  moral  law;  hope  lures  virtue 
forward,  and  pleasure  is  her  inseparable  companion.  But  when 
man  transgresses  thatkw,  fear  takes  the  place  of  hope,  and  pain 
of  pleasure.  This  is  the  law  of  the  moral  universe^  We  are  far 
frdm  saying,  indeed,  that  other  and  happier  impulses  are  to  be 


*  U  appears  from  his  report  (24th  July  1840,)  after  a  residence  at 
Norfolk  Island  of  five  months,  that  his  notions  of  punishment  had  be« 
€ome  lenient  enough.  He  thinks  that  punishments  for  past  offences 
should  consist  strictly  of  a  *fine'  (of  marks)  ;  that  *  imprisonment  * 
should  never  be  '  solitary,'  but  *  social,'  and  that  those  subjected  to  it 
*  should  be  g^rouped  together  in  a  reasonably  comfortable  apartment,' 
dnd  collectively  *  employed  in  an  intellfctual  task/ — Correspondence 
respecting  the  Convit;t  Systetia  in  Norfolk  Island,  Lords*  Papers,  1846, 
No.  40>  pp.  2,  3. 
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Beglected^  even  in  the  treatment  of  the  worst  criminalg ;  bat  we 
maintain  that  during  all  the  first  stages^  and  in  a  measure 
throughout  his  whole  discipline,  they  must  be  coupled  wiih  a  still 
mare  stringent  appeal  to  those  opposite  motives  which  the  intense 
selfishness,  indicated  and  produced  by  crime,  have  apparently 
made,  for  the  present,  the  law  of  his  nature.  They  are  the  only 
powerful  motives  which  as  yet  can  be  absolutely  reckoned  upon. 
As  for  the  others^that  all-absorbing  selfishness,  which  has  led  on 
to  crime,  has  already  set  them  at  defiance.  Few  must  have  been 
the  convicts,  who  have  not  already  broken  through  far  stronger  re- 
straints of  kindness  and  forbearance  than  those  to  which  Captain 
Maeonochie's  system,  or  any  other  system  oi penitentiary  discipline^ 
can  afford  to  resort;  while  many — but  too  many — have  deliber- 
ately advanced  along  their  career  of  orime  in  one  perpetual  outrage 
on  all  the  best  and  holiest  impulses  of  humanity — in  contempt 
of  that  passionate  domestic  love  which  outlives  the  worth  of  its 
object  ar^  the  dictates  of  reason  itself;  in  spite  of  infinite  sacri- 
fices and  acts  of  forbearance  and  never- wearied  forgiveness;  in 
spite  of  the  spectacle  of  comprehensive  and  all  unutterable  misery 
caused  by  their  perseverance  in  evil.  To  suppose  that  such  na- 
iures  as  these  are  to  be  subdued  by  leniency,  before  they  have 
learned  by  severe  and  prolonged  sufiering  the  unprofitableness  of 
selfishness,  is  to  hope  that  rocks  will  melt  in  the  sun. 

Hence,  if  wc  mistake  not,  an  unreasonable  estimate,  on  the 
part  of  Captain  Maconochie,  of  the  effects  of  what  he  calls  his 
^social  system.*  He  declares  his  object  to  be,  to  imitate  in  his 
community  of  criminals  the  laws  of  ordinary  society;  to  rule  it 
by  the  same  motives  and  impulses^  and  even  to  provide  it  with 
the  san>€  temptations.  But  the  conclusive  answer  is,  that  if  we 
would  reaUy  imitate  the  constitution  of  Nature,  we  shall  make 
distinctioiis  marked  enough  between  those  who  have  and  those 
who  have  not  violated  the  great  conditipns  of  their  well-being. 

The  motives  which  most  powerfully  address  themselves 
to  either  class  are  not  only,  for  the  most  part,  different 
from  those  addressed  to  the  other ;  but  when  they  are  the 
same,  they  are  appealed  to  in  an  inverse  ratio.  Let  our 
criminal  community^  then,  be  so  constituted ;  and  we  shall 
immediately  see  that  the  system  will  be  one  in  which  hope  and 
pleasure,  the  influence  of  kindness  and  indulgence,  (though  not 
excluded,)  are  no  longer  the  predominant  impulses,  but  fear,  and 
pain,  and  sorrow.  Take  a  single  example  of  the  way  in  which  that 
Supreme  and  unerring  wisdom,  which  we  call  Nature,  actually  deals 
^ith  the  two  classes.  As  long  as  a  man  complies  with  the  maxims 
of  temperance,  he  is  encouraged  to  the  continued  practice  of  its  les- 
ions by  health  of  body,  peace  of  mind,  the  respect  of  others  and  his 
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bwn ;  when  he  trespasses  on  them,  (and  in  proportion  as  be  does 
so,)  sickness,  pain,  loss  of  character,  contempt,  are  sent  to  reclaiui 
him  by  suffering:  and  the  longer  he  perseveres,  the  more  iirmly 
does  this  iron  grasp-close  upon  him  ;  the  intervals  of  health  and 
ease  become  more  transient,  till  at  last  (we  speak  of  the  general 
tendency)  he  is  the  victim  of  physical  sufferings,  to  which  all  the 
ordinary  inflictrotis  of  modem  penal  discipline  are  a  ba^ateUe.  The 
man  having  already  defied  the  proper  impulses  which  ought  to 
govern  him,  has  necessarily  brought  himself  under  those  which,  in 
his  present  state,  are  the  strongest  with  him,  and,  therefore,  best 
adapted  to  reclaim  him;  and  be  does  sain  precise  proportion  asj  he 
continues  in  wrong-doing.  The  same  divinely-instituted  system, 
too,  instead  of  presenting  him  with  all  the  ordinary  temptations 
undiminished,  mercifully  commissions  his  very  vices*  to  curtail 
them,  by  wasting  that  substance  which  can  atone  purchase,  and 
that  bodily  and  mental  vigour  whfch  caa  alone  relish,  vicious 
gratifications.  A  penitentiary  system,  constructed  on  sack  sl 
Natural  principle,  assuredly  will  not  err  on  the  side  of  leniency; 
nor  attempt  the  impossible  task  of  finding  '  a  wiay*  of  transtgressing 
'  that  is  not  hard.' 

Whether  it  may  be  possible,  with  a  due  regard  totUese  limita- 
tions, and  the  recollection  that  a  prisonf  should  not  be  mad^  a  happy 
place,  to  apply  the  'social  or  co-operative  system'  •f  managing 
criminals  to  anything  like  the  extent  hoped  for  by  Captain 
Madonochie,  is  a  problem  of  vast  importance ;:  and  on  which  we 
have  as  yet  but  little  experience,  it  is  also  one  of  stupendous 
difficulty.  To  bind  together  the  good  is  easy;  for  all  goodness 
is  attractive,  and  gravitates  towards  unity r  But  viee  and  crime  are 
in  their  very  nature  centrifugal  and  explosive  forces.  Ekit  at  all 
events  Captain  Maconochie,  should  not  have  forgotten  that  the 
human  nature  with  which  he  bad  to  deaf  was  disorgamsvd  h^iman 
nature ;  and  that  the  treatment  shonld  be  such  as  the  physiciaa 
prescribes  for  the  sick,  and  not  for  the  healthy. 

We  are  by  no  means  fond  of  that  ntilitarian  hypothesis  whick 
represents  all  virtue  as'  but  the  philosophy  which  best  calculates 
profit  and  loss;  and  are  quite  sure  that  Ae  will  never  be  truly  vir* 
tuous  who  acts  from  no  higher  or  more  generous  impulses :  But 
we  are  convinced,  at  the  same  time,  that,  as  applied  to  the  first 
steps  of  any  reformatory  process,  it  may  be  very  safely  relied  oo« 
The  criminal  must  be  led  back  by  the  same  road  by  which  he 
has  been  led  astray;  and  be  convinced,  by  the  sufferinga  of  aa 
exorbitant  selfishness,  that  tliey  far  overbalance  its  gratiftcations; 
and  till  he  has*  effectually  learned  this  one  lesson,  we  have  not 
even  laid  the  foundation-stone  of  his  future  reformation. 

^ow>  if  any  one.  will  be  at  the  trouble  to  lead  the  worthy 
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jPaptainVwritixi|^8,  ajid  especially;. tUe  offii;i^al  documeaU'  wbich 
he,  from  time  to  time,  transmitted  to  Sir  George  Gi^ppsy  on  hit 
appointment,?  actd  durin^.the  course  oE  bis  experiment  at  Nor* 
folk  Island^*  he  will  not  fail  to  see  that,  the  syst^iiP  was  of  far  too 
lenierrt  and  indulgent  a  character.  Tn  these  documents,  tl^e 
writer,  Ia](s  down  b^  prjnciple8»  amd  reasons  upon  tbem  with  a 
minuteness  ancj  prolixity.  wKich  look  oddly  enough  in  .official 
statements,  but  WQich,.at  least,,  put  us  in  eatire  pojssession  of  his 
views,— views  whi<jh,  we  are  bound- tp  say,  are  often  developed 
with  nosmaH  degree  o^  plausibility^  and  ingenuity.  The  main 
impression  left  by  them  pn  the  mmd  is,  however,  unavoidable. 
He  is  far  too  confi^dent  in  his  reliance  on  influences  which  crimir 
nals  are  t>ut  litife  disposed  to  appreciate.  The  whole  system  pre^ 
supposes  the  present  activity^  of  motives  which  it  has  been  the 
business  of  their  lives  to  suppress ;  while  it  dispenses  far  too  sum^ 
marily  with  appeals  to  those  by  which  we  know  that  they  may 
still  E>e  actuated.  The  same  conviction  of  the  ovt;r-refinemeut  of 
the  system^  and  that  its  basis  is  one  of  false  leniency^-is  con- 
fiirmed  by^the  grave  and  disp^oportio/^ate' stress  which  is  laid  on 
minof  insifumentSMfimprovementi  ^d  by  theexoesHive«olicitud« 
displayed  in  it  that  they  should -allure  by  &\y\ug  pleasure.  From 
Bomepasi^ageSj  one  would  almost  imagine  that  the  worthy  Captaia 
was  thinking  rather  how  he  should  best  provide  employnu^nt  for 
virtuous  leisure,  than  what  Would  be  the  mos^t  efficient  in&tru^ 
inents  of  p^nal  diacipl|nj^»  JHI^  argues  not  only.for  the  necessity  of 
a  well-selected  library  of  mora),  religious,  and  didactic  wprksy 
1>utan  assortmeat'of  the  best/ novels,'  and  a  goodly  portion  of 
the  ^drama.'f  After  remarking  on  the  ^humanizing'  powers 
of  musicyt  he  prays  that  there  may>  i>^  ^seraphin£S'atUeast,  if 


I  ^  mtm  M^  -  y  ^f  - 


^  See  particularly  Commons'  Papers,  No.  412,  pp.  18-28. 

t^  Gommona'  Papers,  15th  Jane  1841 ;  Seqqndary  Punishment,  New 
Sooth  Wales,  Nci.  412,  p.  22,      ' 

Jihad.  ^  23. — Plato  and  Aristotle, .  like  Captain^  Ma<?Qpochie,  at- 
tached great  importance  to  music,  and  the  moral  xa^ag(r/i;7~the  *  purga- 
tion'of  the  [mssions — which  it  was  supposed  capabli^  ot  effectii^g.  But 
while  insisting  on  it  as  an  important  branch  of  education,  tht^y  do  not 
seem  to  have  thought  of' making  it  an  instrument  for  th^;  reclarpation  of 
criminate,  or  an  element  of  prison  discipline.  .  We  are  afraid  that  even 
Its  ancient  miracles  are  not  Ukely  t^  1|^  renewed  in  bur  degenerate  days  ; 
and  must  lament  with  Cornelius,  in  Martinus  Scribleru^>  that  we  have 
lost  the  *^ melody  of  the  pipe;*  though  whether,  if  we  gould  recover  it» 
we  could',  as  he  supposes,  turn  *  Newgate  into  a  college  of.  Dorian  mn- 
eicians,  who  should  teach  moral  yirtues  to  oi)t  priminal^s,'  may  well  be 
doubted.  We  fear  that  the  experiment  would. ouly  end  like  his  own  , 
<  The  mob  laughed,  sang^  danced,  jumped,  and  used  many  odd  gestures, 
all  which  he  judged  to  be  caused  by  the  various -strains  and  modulfttioap«^ 
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*  not  organs/  in  the  convict  clittf<?hes,  ^  wltfrian  assortment  of  tlife 

*  usual  band  ifistruments ;'  he  even  ejtpresses  a  hope  at  betng 
able  to  set  on  foot  a  well  regulated  Theatre,  and  ^  ankloji*  to 
provide  plenty  of  occupations  and  diversions  of  a  *  cheering' an4 

*  enlivening'  character. 

'  Amid  these  f  solatia/  and  such  a^  thes^,  we  fear  that 
the  criminal  would  be  but  too  apt  to  forget  his  degradation 
and  guitt  altogether;  if  not  lo  imagine  that  he  was  sent 
to  prison  rather  as  to  d  finisfiing  scho'ol  of  accomplishments^ 
than  to  an  hospital  for  his  moral  cure.  Wer  would  not,  indeed, 
neglect  any  means  of  elFedtihg  snbstantral  and  soKd  improver- 
inent  in  the  mind  of  the  criminal,  nor  jSndb  sources  of  recreation 
as  should  promote  and  maintain  physical  health  ;  but  We  cannot 
say  that  we  should  be  much  concerned  to  provide  him  with 
any  great  variety,  whether  of  int^llec6ial  luxuries  or  physical 
enjoyments;  not  to  mention  that,  witli  regard  to'sl)me  of  the 
above  soarces  of  amusement,  we  shodld  fear  that  thefr  tendency, 
tinder  the  circumstances,  would  be  rather  ^relarfng*  than  *hu- 
'  manizing  f  and  that  they  might  promote  a  degj^-ee  o^f  *  cheerftil- 
ness,'  not  to  ^ay  *  jollity,*  a  Jfttle  inconsistent  with  the  state  df 
feeling  which  best  becomes  a  crimfn'at  working  out  a  penal  sen- 
tence. We  apprehend  that  the  *  repentance'  of  many  such  would 
be  like  that  of  Falstaff*s  princely  scapegrace—*  Marry,  the 

*  young  lion  repents ;  not  in  ashes  and  sackcloth;  but  in  new  silk 

*  and  old  sack.^  And  especially  should  we  teat  this  in  cbnjunction 
with  some  other  parts  of  the  philanthropist's  system ;  who,  in  his 
questionable  mimicry  of  the  ordinary  fomis  cft  society,  and  his 
solicitude  that  all  his  crimhials  Should  hare  the  opportunitv  of 
coping  with  ahtmdante'of  ^temptations,'  was -aniciocis' that  tfaej^ 
should  be  allowed*  to  spend  a  part  of  their  earnings  in  various 

••  Mark,  (quoth  he,)  in  this,  the  power  of  the  Ionian ;  in  that,  you  see 
the  effect  of  the  ^olian/'  But  in  a  little  time,  they  began  to  grow 
riotous,  and  threw  stones/  Sure  we  are,  at  all  events,  that  the  *  human- 
ising' effect  of  any,  or  of  all  the  fine  arts,  will  never  produce,  on  minds 
sunk  in  crime,  any  other  than  an  inappreciable  effect,  till  a  nH>ra]  change 
fs  otherwise  wrought.  They  are  the  ornaments,  and,  to  some  extent,  the 
auxiliaries  of  virtue — not  the  medicine  of  vice.     '  Lftvi^than  if  not  so 

*  tamed.' 

*  Of  his  proposal,  *  that  marks  of  approbation  should  be  made  com- 
mutable  into  present  indulgences,*  he  says — *  Nothing  will  train  to  com^ 
mand  so  effectually,  or  more  complete  the  assimilation  of  penal  to  reaf 
life,  which  f  think  so  important;  and  I  particularly  wish  to  be  enabled 
thus  to  sell  spirits.  If  the  principle  te  right  ^t  all,  it  shoul4  be  carried 
out.  If  any  form  of  temptation  is  withheld,  against  that  temptation  our 
prisoners  will  go  forth  unprepared."^- Cowimow*'  Pavers,  No.  412,  15th 
June  1841,  p.  26.  .  ' 


pftKfl^fttLt  iothd^f ««[^9i  and  amoiig:  other  things,  if  they. pleased, 
^-m  8ptist».''  Thia.  J^v  iix)^4  ^^^:  forbidden  him  ;  but  spm)^ 
cstAi^r  of  bia  *  imkti^oi^fi*  of  ordj^paxy  society  seem,  to  us  litti^ 
l«ss  dangennis.;.  aUPQg  tb^^ni,  we  ^ijou^  R^P^  the  permissioq 
to  tfa^  QoojirictSi  to:  w^ar  Icnives.  Cap^ia  Macopocbie  says,  he 
a»viei>  kttew)  any  enh  arisf  from  this  last  ij^dulgjenee  ;  but  we 
oannqt)  tbipliu  it  prWant  to  iptriiat  vv^poq^  of  offeqce/to  men 
aih  ljabfoit0/4;hei  inAu^^^^  o£  la^wiQ9s  ^d.  ira^pible  ps^ioos.  The, 
pra«tioei  tbroatt^n^d.  iili  qc^s^qu^m^es  ei>oi|ii£h  at,  a  subsequent 
p«fiod[/iiilJii^,his^py  of  Norfolk  l^i^jind* 
'  On  tkeoaotiial remit  of  thei^^^pecimentat^  Norfolk  Islaijd,  tha 
Mideiide  ie^sots^^ba^.^onfliptii]^*  We  wpiild,  qot^  indeed,  ^y. 
t^mi^etitMpm$r/0n  pactimlar  4CtS:  Af  tjhe  Captai^  s,  adminis.tratioi^ 
-fas^  for  esasBq^ley ills ve^liag;  the  canvicts  oo  the  Queen'a  birth-j 
d«y»  with/*ft»sl^p<Wfk>  W^.pw<^>  and  a.pl^y;  in  i\xp  evening' — ^ 
ilor  iftpoA  hi^  eiUrfH>r^i))ary  act9  pf  Jt^nity,  in.  some  individual 
cases.  We  can  easily  conceive,  with  Sif  Geoi)ge  Gipps,  that; 
9fit$  of  ttO09p9iH^4  l^pity  *  may  h^v^  be^n  in  many  ca^es  very 
SSujQcessfuU'  -  SrtiUyitb^e  is  but.tpp  nfUiqh  rea^son  to  i^ppreh^nd, 
thAt;a«|i^£[808(.admmM»tared  pn  si^ch  relaxed  principlesy  must  in 
ldie:eft^is9U^'in  tbA  DfOftt  pen^icious  cons^queiices ;  less  so,  we 
mifiQ&ti^lyibf^^Ytf  in>  tM  h^ds  of  Cs^plain  Wconpchie  thaa  of 
tritoosj^iiy>oii!Q,  elf e-nbut,  still  p(?rnii|ci9|is.  Hisj  2|eal>  energy,  and. 
ljerteWQlftn<;e,j<K>dftub<.  cou,ot^racte4  much,  of  its  evil ;  in  hands 
n^biebihiadinot,  ^^^  sape  ^qtives  to  diligei^ce,  qr  tbe  sam^  in- 
t9r0a|Ja;'SMec?Si9,<w»e  are  iwwcb  mi^ajkw  if,  it  woul^  not  bear 
bitt^p  fm\lk9,  NpnTf  pytsry  syst^m-^r^pe^al  or,  otherwiser— must, 
Q«a0it()iio  mone  thw  th^^  i^firage  capaoitiy,  indupt|ry,.and  virtue,^ 
wbkb  way  b#,wlc^lated)U^f>o^/ot  it^  ordin,^y  aidministration. 
.    Eifenin^'Captaii)  JH§dWi><Wi^'^.*^^  ^^^  results  are 

any)rfiitag' but  a^^twfiaptpry.  The  eyidi^npe  of  M,r  I.  W.  Smith,  of 
Hbe^jCOipmisssfriat  departm^nfc  ^waid  gq  1,9  pfo^e  not  only  the 
*-exi>«i|*siv^  arf«K(  wasjbefiU  cbar^9^ir'  oi  iheengeriment,  *  but  that; 
*jwjQleMiei'a*dJnsubor4ination^x4;en8ivjely  prevailed  among  th^ 
<; «an via|$,.' , liesaysi,  Ijftlih.Jlujia  18^%  *  A  most  radical  change  is 
*'  W^y^led  h«fle  imw^diatt^y.  T^ie  plj^cp  be^rs  no  mpr^  resemblance 
*t  toiwhat  afH^Aals^tdWiPQAt  sbouid,  be,,  th^n  a  playhouse  does  to. 
Ub,  «^rcbiL. .  .,  .  IdleojEi^s  i^pd  iR^ubordi»aWpD  prevail  to  a  shame- 
*  ful  extent  amongst  the  prisoners;  or  they  employ  themselves  for 


U' 


*  A«,  for  example,  in  the  cases  detailed- hybim«ell.'*-*X«rrf«'  Pape.rjf 
No.  40,  1846,  pp.  18,  19.^ 
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^esi^iml  cbavtMiterutlie ;  the  tasfcrwdrk  being  Ugbf  in  itself^  and 

•oacdiesily  performed. .  i  ,        i 

-o  Ithaabeen  also  asserled,  we  know  not  with  what  truth,  that 

the  relaxation  of  discipline  under .  Captain  Maconoehie  paved 

^ii.e  way' for  that  fearful  state  of  ioaiubordination  and  demoralisa- 

ikui  whioh  Aabsequently  appeared  in  Norfolk  Island,  and  which, 

in  1846^  luecessitaCed  the  immediate  breaking  up  of  the  whole  es- 

itahlishment**  It  appears  to  us,  however,  to  have  been  much  mor^ 

owii^  tonthe  utter  .imbeoility  of  the  then  commandant.  Major 

Cbilds,  than  to  any  other  cause..     We  should  betglad.to  believe, 

4oto,Hfaat|Captain  Maconoehie*^. system. had  as  little  to  do  with 

jKb6;i2ierease /of,) those. detestable- vices,  which    certainly  seem 

to  bave  beeneavlier  ri^.at  Nosfolk /Island:  ^han  at  any  other  spot 

In  Australia,' and  tohavio  been  peculiarly  propagated  from  it  a»  a 

(eentroi  >  £yen  to.  inen  disposed  to  the  opdiiDary  forms . of  sensualityv 

Wihtog  is  sa  dangerous  as  listleasness  and  iikdoleiice ;  and  to 

ithose  of  depraved  appetites,  relaxation  of  discipline  and  oompa*- 

k^ative  ietsusesMist  be  nuist  .ruinous*     We  have  seen  the  evidence 

oi  Sir  OeOflge  Gipps  as  to  the  state  of  the, island  in  this  respect 

.  Iliia.bttt;iuat  to  Captain  Maeonochk  to  bear  in  mind  three 

|Jui<gs  which  appeac  in  the-  repoort  of  Sir  George  Gipps«.    1^ 

IFhat-evea  iGaptain  M*,  in  the  course  of  his  experiment,  seems 

^0r  have  tome  tothe  coilclmion  that  it  was  projected  on.  too 

indulgent  and  tiberaL  a  scale,  iaad  that  criminals  were  not  quite 

00  maJleaJ»le  as  he- bad- imagined.    He  acknowledges  that  he  bad 

Ji>een  lattedy  eompelled  ta  resort  m.uefaL  mpre  frequently  to  the 

-*        ^lashffuid^dbe  diaan.' 

Jf  *        ^    2(%,..That  he  constantly,  affirmed  that  heiMad  not  had  a  fab 

>rf^         bpportunjity  af •  trying  his  experiment;  apdimbre  particularly, 

^        (iom,  the  presenoeof  two  distinct  olaases.ol  criminals^  the  <  old' 

r^         and  the  *  new.  hands.'     At  the  same  time,  the  bold  act  with 

r>r^         whioh  lie  commeneed  his  admint8tmti(m^tb«i||  of  abolishing  the 

^  '-  distinetionfbetweea  these  classes,  wfafeh  he  bad  been  expressly 

rr: '  ordered  to  keep^  separate-cleaves  us  somewhat  in  doubt  whether 

t'^         it  was  possible  to  place  Captain  Maconoehie i  in  any  situation, 

:^         sheet  of  one  iu  whioh/ he  should  exer<»se  a  despotic  authority, 

?^^  where  he  coiUd  have  t^ed  his  experiment  to  his  own  entire 

^'         satisfaction.:  t!  .' 

ie0 '  3d(y^  That  while  Sir  George  Qipps  evidently  oonourred  in 

the  general  impression  of  the  daBgeioiis  laxity  of  the  systenii 


j|3«' 


'9  PBrKaraentary  Papers-^Conviet  Discipline  and  TransportatioD,  No« 
8a,  1847«— Report  of  Mr  Stewurt,  p.  91. 


m^  What  4s<ib  beyk^stfiUh^imt  G^^iniimib  f  Jity^ 


that  it  had  been  in  many  points  productive  iofib<eiieiicm}'«#inii» 
quenches/ hnd  embodied  somefrjigiitatioils  woorthy  of  b^iug  inlro^ 
tdttced  him  <ftny  system  of  p^nmldigcipliiie. 

No«f,  il  ^is  'much  4»ope  impditftfit  ?to  'isMC^tsiii  liDw/fiHr'tte 
theory  in  qaeBlion  16  sound  vrunftouiiil,  atid  «vh«t'|Mivt9^of'4t'«r^ 
usefiil  andprdcticabte,  itfaan  toat^oertuiailieMAet'peMiltS'C^ithe 
tictnal  experimient  in  Nwfotkislaiid^;  ^and  it  <6  prittei|iaily  <» 
enable  the  reader  to<fo#n  a  Judgment '6f  itbe  ^rminr,  thai ^we 
barve  etitered  into  so'mueh  detail  reBpeetrtig  tfaelalter. 

In  the  first  >f^ee,  then,  itifs  a ^tiMwt important ipmc}{dedfftkte 
system  that  restoration  to  ^society  'shoiild  not'oa^be  g^Mouk, 
buit  marked  at  every  stage  by  a  felaxationofthe'conviet's^icndl 
i^^itsielf  the  reward  of  ooDtinued  good  eonduet ;  by^a  pafrti^pt^ 
don  of  prit^leges  wbich  should  again  6t  faknin  some  degree  te 
^el  bis  X)Wii  -respotisibility  and  uUimatety  to  *tt  «s  arfeeemimr^ 
and,  (so  rfar  OS  Jt'ib  merely  the:  result  of  sueh  rehaation  >c(f 
Tigiour/)  by  tietting  ^bim  meet  With  'ekrcumstanKcs '^fbich^i»iH 
xequire  him  to  eope  with  temptatitmri*  We'agre^'wi«b>the*Gap«> 
tain  entirely,  that  to  pass,  at  one  boumt,  from  a  wysteitt  of 
severe  discipline  and  coercion,  to  one  of  unresfvaihed  ^reedcM^ 
>would  alone  be  sufficient  to  peril  the  fairest  pr^peoli'Sf 'fefonil- 
ation.  Bot  agreeing  with  him  in  the  princifdey  mtd  greatly 
diJBFer  as  to  the  limits  within  which  it  Js  toi^  applied.  Wie 
ihould  plead  for  a  much  'more  stringeilt  system  woughout, 
than  the  "worthy  philantbropist,  whose  plans  we'are  fiow'disoiiss«- 
ing,  would  perhaps  approve.  For  example,  we'WeuM^nrot  permit 
cnrimiijals  to  ^ear  knives,  or  any  •other  weapons  whkh  might 
tempt  to  die  sudden  indulgence  of  irasciblepasdotfs ;  H^^ould 
we  allow  thtoi  to  spend  any  poartioti  of  <lb<lse  earnings,  iwhicb^aft 
ultimately  to  issue  in  their  freeUoib,  in  a»y  met ely  sensual 
gratificaddn,  in '^tea, 'eoflee,  tbbaceo,'  and  teueh 4ess ^in^ispirils.^ 
The  plainer  tbeiir  prison  fture,'tbe  better;  and^teertluhly,  we  havit 
no  right  tOjpQttemptations'unneeessiEiriiy4n4he'Wi^yof  etiebmen^ 
for  the  ipurpose  of  trying >and  testing  ^n  ineipi^nt  viftue. 

Another  jpofnt  in  Captain  Maconociie^s  system' 'eapiU)}e  #f 
being  topned  Ho  excellent  aceoun t,  is  the  plan  of  *  marrks.'  It  would 
require,  indeed,  to  be  applied  with  many  cautions :  nor  can  w«e 
Idiiak  that,  if>adopteti  according  to  bis  method,  itfwoilld  be  pf:oduc- 
tiveof etber  than tveuy  questtOM^le* benefits.  TfaeeBptaimrigbtly 
contends  that  the  chief  part  of  the  criminal's  punishment  should 
consist  of  severe  labour,  measured  by  amount,  and  not  by  time ; 
and  that  for  it  he  sbould'beatlowedaeertain  riuniberof  *wiarks/ 
or,  as  we  should  prefer  to  irtiUit,  for  reasons  we  rite  a^Mit  <t0 


Mfe»9«»<»^6rlmN^  (iipwnt  of '  w9gc»9;'  the  i^j^  or  skxw^oeumular^ 

4«9B^Df  wbici^.wd  tb^iporiBoqiVi^iU'durattipn  af  his  bondage,  wouM 

ihm  dep<^4  oa>  bit. own  iadHstry  And  energy^  Tbia. would  involy^ 

tb^.iHispcabaU^  admi^ge  of  oppealing^  to  bis  bop^  and  feara»  and 

j»o|(kiiV)o,lMnififib  l^lo^sii^ss  «9d  vaeuity  ,of  mind  to  wait  Ux  wbat 

^  cao  wkberiQxp^dit^  w^  re(bai4-rTtbe  Japie  of  a  fiertaija  f^iiod 

#l<iii9#M  lodfiedi  w^€moir<^ir  iH  I  cfktt  be  omcted^  we  sbonld,  for 

^eso  ,tww^  deem  tfie  9i»b9titiitM>a  of  task-work  for  a  ^lerm  W* 

yearh:^  tJl^^iibigb^t  advantage  ,m  all  n^^pecta.*     We  bit?«  just 

said*  ^e  pre^  tke  iiame  of  ^wt^es^    to    tbat   of  ^  maxk^' 

Aod>tbo  a€^ki)»latipa  of  a  oert^n.  <eiua'  to  that  of  a  definite 

Sanmbei  of  oMrrka.'     Wesbouki  wisb  it  for  tbe  purpose  of  £ft€al^ 

iatiag^.  more  intimate  aosooiation  in  the  mind  of  the  erimioi^ 

ib«twb£;nTOwneandii<8^ao$t»r*-*of  imprewingbim.aud  the  spiBptator 

.with  'a: palp^aUe  iixM^o  o^  the  fact,,  tbat.be  baa  paid  at  a  vej^jr 

4eAr  r£^  for  bi^igraweatiqn  of  jlstwl^sa  paaaio^.  For  this  vea^os^ 

we  woukl  )wf^  iba  wages- allowed  Hm  ^ed  at  a  rate  considerably 

below  that  at  wbioh  free  Jaboiir  is  jre warded  in  tbe  sime  locality  ; 

i^nd  rhe  ^  sw4 '  tobe4c«umulated«  propiordo«ed  as  hf  as  possible  t^ 

tbe  injury  thallMs  crj«iefhaftiVi%ted;T--npt  forgettingsom^tbini^ 

iOFer  ae4  abovei  i^  pa«t  pa(^a^ent^  as  it  w^re^  of  ^e  cost  his 

tOunUfr  baa  be«n  put  to  by  bim  iahlsoonviotian  and  puni^bmei^l^ 

.As  the.giKeiiiter  part  of  tb^  offences  in  a  country  like  £ngl4pd» 

are  offenoes  agajisat  property^  the  ^opyiction  would  have  a  chance 

•of  being '^tii^ijsbed  m4;he  popoilar  mind,  that  tbe  advantages 

oo9templat^  by  ^vim^  9111^  he  obtained  ajt  a  cbjB^per  rate.     It 

f%etuld  be  a.uaeAUjfact,  for  eyery  criminal,  to  lieacn,  tbxo^gbbi^^ 

-e^a  e«perieaoe,  in  thft»p(ain  for^of  p^unda,  shilUngs^aad  penpc^ 

rthait  'iv^eaty  is  tbe^bdst  poliey*' 

But  then  Captain.  Maoonoobie  pioposes  tbat  the  wi^s  thus  ao- 
eumulated)  abould  ip  j[>ar/t  be  >jt  ith^jQpntrot  of  the  prisosery  wbij^ 
working  out  bja  .ow«  re^^^ption;  tbat  bis  msiidsp^  should  b^  a^ 
sj^eieks  of  carlreney)  And  ^]M»a(  heipieas^,  in^  treating  himself 
td  esitca  indulgene^a  and  }Aimriea#  All  thisae^ms  to  ^s  wrpng. 
,As;the«pim1nc3  is  strictly  a  debtori  Jiis  wages  sbouU  be  c^nsi* 
dered  in  the  light  of  a  just  debt,  which  no  conscientious  debtor 


^  PaK^y  hadpt^Vioiidjradgg^^ted  tv^o  charsctariffticf^atilresitf  Captain 
M/fi^ld)r%1)«tn$  ^tM;,  «he  syatem  of  taak-wovk  witk^  weges;  Mpondly,  t^e 
tvust^ig  iprimrati  vMk  tiNi  psckseeds  of  tbeir  labonr,  for  the  purpota  af 

-prainding^  their  raaJDod  and  dotliisf.  Bat  ha  does  aot  say  that  be 
iaaald}alH>wtthea(i'aa.uolimite<l  n^avke^  qr  indulge  them  yi\\\^  luxuries 

l^i^'wy  :of||^yiding;  t^epi..with  ^evi^t^tiana.— ^See  *>?orai  Phjlosapby/ 


£48  ft^Hat  U  to  he  ^ne  with  o^  Crtminkbyf '  Joljr, 

would  wiih  to  w^hhoM  from  Jiis  eredteor--4i  fsivi  sacl«d  to  lk% 
elaims  of  his  conntry,  and  to  hk  own  ultknttie^benefit  on  bis  re- 
storation to  society^     Numberless  erits  WouM  at  Oaoe. spring 
from  placing  the  *  wages^'  or*  marks/  in  the  bands  of  ovimi*- 
nals,  as  exchangeabie  commodities.     It  is  certain  that  men^^ 
many  of  them  so  'deeply  depraved^ — km  oftiiem  nM^e-4ban  par- 
tially reformed— all 'or^vitig  for  unnatuftd  e^tcitMnevit  imder  the 
necessary  restrictions  and  'Monotony  of  a  pri^n,  even  with  the 
solace  of  novels,  a  thie>atre)  and '  *  sierapbines^i^woiitd  be^i^n  to 
framble  with  these  foi^ds ;  and  ^e  find^  accordingly,  that  •Sir  G* 
Gipps  expressly  mentions  this  «s  one  of  the  prerailfoig  abodes  of 
the  mark  sytterfi,  in  the  report  o^his  visit  o^  inspection  to  Nor- 
folk Island.     Gambling  is  not  one  of  the  least  pregnant- soorees 
•of  crime  in  the  Hrst  ifistance^  and  certainly  no  inducement  ^ouM 
be  left  to  the  practice  of  it  within  the  walls  of  a  pienitenttary. 
'But  it  iH  argtiedv  that  w,e  «houl^  endeavour  t04n{inic>in  a  prison 
the  incidents  of  ordinary  life':  and  we  are  reminded,  that  the 
prisoner,  on  his  restoration  to  it,  muet  cope  with  aneh  tempts^ 
.'tions.    To  any  such  Argument  W0'at  onee  reply;  F^rst,  that  it 
becomes  us  always  to  remember,  that 'at -'best'  Ih^re  is  and  can 
foe  but'  a  y^ry  impe^ect  analogy  between  a-  pienitentiary,  and 
jife  outside  'it^  #aHs.'    Second y,   that  the  temptations  wit& 
whieh  a  man,'  i^ho  is  still  a -prisonchr,  shooid  be  caKod^o  copt, 
ought  to  be  only  such  as  are   the  ineviteMe  effect  of-  the 
'^gradual  softening  of  the  rigours  of  his  disefpKne,  and  his  approach 
to  a  stafe  of  freedom-— never  artificially  provided  by^our  love  of 
experinienting  on  hi»  power  of  resistance^   -  Thirdly,  that  leaat  of 
«aU  ought  we  to  play  the  deliberate  tempter,  and  supply  provoca- 
tives to  minds  at  best  recovering  slowly  their  self^cohtrot,  and,  in 
the  necessary  absence  of  many  of  the  innocent  sources  of  excite- 
ment which  real  lifie  presents,  stiU  craving  after  stimulants  of  a 
questionable  nature  ^  and,  lastly 9  that  th^  permanent  security  of 
the  criminal  against  temptation  wiU  for  better  attained  by  placing 
•him  ultimately  in  a  new  situation,  and  dMocating  thereby  ail  Us 
old  associations,  than  by  any  preliminary  course  of  temptatioii, 
for  the  probation  and  confirmation  of  a.yet  rickety  virtue. 

Captain  M aconochie  also  proposes  that  a  convict  should  have 
the  liberty  of  exchanging  a  portion  of  his  *  wages  *  for  ^personal 
indutpmces }'  to  .be  paid,  for  i>y  a  voluntary  ^proWogation  of  im- 
prisonment We  wonder  beyond  meaaure  that  loiie  who  reasooa 
«o  ingeniously,  a»d  often  so  jastly,  on  the  theory  of  prison 
discipline,  did  not  see  at  once  an  objection  totbia  plan  aa  obvioos 
as  it  is  fatal.  What !  shall  we  leave  the  aasooiation  to  foe  foraied 
in  the  criminaKs  mind,  that  it  is  perfectly  indifferent^  provided 
he  at  last  acquires  the  sum  which  the  law  demands,  whether  he 
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tl^niftfii  under  conyiet  discipline,  and  wear  a  convict's  dress,  (ot 
ten  years,  or  two,  or  one?— that  the  preference  of  a  present 
hidoigence  to  the  speedy  restoration  to  society  and  honest  em- 
ployment, is  a  matter  of  little  or  no  consequeoce?— that  if  he 
prefers  Ins  o^gdce  of  tobacco,  his  half  orfnce  of  tea,  or  bis  gill  of 
spirits,  to  the  'hopes  of  freedom,  independence,  and  charactert 
he  has  made  a  choice — not  the  very  wisest  perhaps,  but  one  which 
he  is  at  perfect  liberty  to  make,  without  either  being  or  appear- 
ing to  be  the  worse  for  it  ?  Bat  it  is  not  so  {^- As  long  its  a  man 
is  content  to  wear  a  con vict^s  jacket,  dwell  in  a  prison,  and  herd 
tritb  cfiihinats,  a  day  more  than  he  is  obliged  to  do  so,  and  to  barter 
his  liberty,  his  independence,  and  the  good  opinion  of  society,  for 
1^  momentary  gratification  of  his  senses  $  as  long  as  he  can  permit 
himself  to  tfatnk  he  may  blamelessly  put  the  enjoyments  of  a 
brnce  in  competition  with  the  duties  of  a  man*-«o  long  the 
work  of  reformation  is,  in  hts  case,  not  yet  even  begun. 
£very  thing  ought  to  be  done  that  can  be  done,  directly  and 
indirectly,  to  connect  indissolubly  the  sense  of  d|gradation  with 
the  cpncKtion  of  a  convict  4  to  make  it  felt  that  it  is  a  condition 
not  endurable  for  a  day  beyond  the  period  which  the  law  itself 
assigns.  We  are  astonished  that  these  considerations,  which  are 
not  surely  great  refinements,  should  have  wholly  escaped  onr 
practical  philanthropist,  and  that  he  should  have  oonftended  for 
a  moment  in  favour  of  a  plan  so  thoroughly  irrational, and 
utterly  -opposed  to  every  sound  principle  of  moral  training.* 

In  1843  Captain  Maconoehie  ceased  to  command  at  Norfolk 
Island  ;  and  tUie  ^xtput  morHtum  of  his  experiment  was  added  to 
the  mass  of  putrefaction  already  loading  Van  Diemen'a  Land. 
We  now  proceed,  thereferei  to  the  last  phase  which  the  old 


*  There  is  one  part  of  Captain  Maconochje's  plan,  to  iirhich  be  attaches 
great  impoi^ance  rfrhich,  nevertbelesB,  appears  to  us  to  be  totally  incapa^ 
ble  of  being  profitably  ingrafted  into  any  penal  system.  We  refer  to  what 
he  ealktbe>pruiieiple  of  mutual  reeponsibliity,  by  which  be  would  link  tor 
gether  4  e^tajin  njajnber  of  tbe  p^isoner^in  the  worjcing  out  of  their  penal 
sentence ;  each  deriving  advantage  from  the  good  conduct  of  the  rest, 
and  the  misconduct  of  any  one  entailing  a  loss  of  *  marks  *  on  all.  He 
acknowledges  that  he  entirely  failed  in  bis  attempt  to  work  this  principle 
in  Norfolk  Island,  and  that  it' was  universally  distasteful  to  the  convicts. 
The  reason  is  obvious  ;  ^faeUis  descensus  Avemif  but  to  druggie  *  up 
the  steep  ascent  *  to  the  light  of  day,  is  hard  enough  for  him  who  is  burr 
dened  oidy  with  bis  own  hundred^weight  or  so  of  evil  habits*  Tp  lay 
upon  htm  those  of  others  seems  intolerable^  The  Captain  Isas  here  again 
been  misled  by  a  desire  to  imitate  too  closely  the  analogies  of  ordinary 
life ;  and,  in  this  case,  one  of  the  most  unpopular  he  could  have  found.    , 
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convict  8}ist6rn  assunp^  in  ijk^  pcmntry*  U^er  a,eombva(i»lim 
of  peculiar  oireumstanfi^  ijt  tia^  there  T^ye^lei  ito  u^ter^Qm  am^ 
paoities  ^f  evil.;  ^nd  has,  we  beliey^  m^de  it  uyipassibJie}  to  ^Iw 
tempjt  to  forn^  a  peoal  setUejap^Bt  for  (b^  futw^ ;,  t)^a<  is — l^i^  to 
tha<t  point  U  comes — ^ba^-mad^  U  impp^^iblie  to  r#pp$tt  tb^'^r^ 
gjous  soIeciHn  of  foiwding  infant  empires,  JAcrioae**  .  ,  ^ 
We  hav:e  already  said,  that  as.  $00^  as  the  'afisi^'O^^lit^yateiii' 
bad  be^n  ahaoioned,  and  transportati^a  to  New  $9Utb  .Walff8>9iiat 
pended^  the  flp^d  of  filth  i-oUed  in  a  spring^tid^  into  Van  Dieoiea'a 
Land.  Van  Diemep  s  Land  waa  then,  how/ever,  in  s^  pro^pe-f 
roQs  a  condition,  that*,  it  encouraged  Sir.J^  Franikliii,  wb^  frot^ 
the  day  be  aasvmed  office,  bad  be^n  intent  oa  the  study  of  tb^ 
convict  system,  and  ^aa  diligent  in^bis  efforljs.at  r^org^aisi#g 
it,  to  hope  Umt  be  might,  dispose  even  of  this  large  utcin^tase  of 
the  once  acieeptabile  manure.  But^  alaa!  :tbe.  political  ^  Mucli 
Maniiar  is  yet  to  be  written  whi^b  will  enable  the  japKual.^griculr 
turist to  deal  with  aucb  an  ampuntof  ordi^e^t  It  nolo^er  serye^ 
to  fertilise,  but  to  breed  a  pestilence*  r 
.  For  seyeraf  years  prf^iVious  to  1842,«a  paQSJk.activa.apeciulatioii 
in  land  bad  been  going  on  ;  capital  seemed  abundanJ;,  wd  tbade^ 
mand  for  labour  not  merely  plentiful,  but  AUgent.  The  proceeds 
Oif  the  funjd  arising  from  the  sale  of  public  iands,  which  in  1839 
bad  bef^n  Li7754»  rose  in  1$4P  to  L*<'>2^0$,  ^j^d  in  1841,  to 
Li64)0J0,;  while  the  revenue  of  the  colony. in  all  those,  y^ari 
was  above  the  expenditure;  in  .1839  the  si^cplus  was  L.J6,04b  ; 
in  1840,  L.4,4,713.;  ^d  in  1841^X69,543.  ^       .        . 

<  Lord  Stanley's  instructions  for  the  management  of  tbe.cop^ 
victs  were  dated  the  25th  of  November  1842,  and  arrived  i^.Miay 
1843.  It  is  but  justice  to  his  lordship  to  ^tate,  .\^b^texer  m^y 
be  the  merits  or  the  faults  of  his  system,  that  it  was  founded  in 
great  measure  on  the  previous  recommendations  of  persons  who 
might  be  supposed  well  qualified  by  their  position .  to  form  an 
optnion*  Tbe  suggestions  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  seat  home  aa 
early  as  October  1838,  (before,  therefore,. be  oo«ildhave  heaird  of 
the  results  of  the  investigations  of  the  Commons^  Committee 
printed  in  that  year,)  not  only  coincide  in  several  important 


•  We  need  not  trotible  ourselves  about  the  fabulous  origin  of 
Rome.  An  finglish  soldier  is  said  to  have  exclaimed  during  ifae  wAr 
of  Nortli  American  Independence,  *  Yet  the  Adanr  and  £ve  of  tkis 
people  came  o«it  of  Newgate  I'  It  was  not  so*  Jefferson  putt  the  whals 
naittber  of  malefactors  s«nt  out,  at  under ^dOOO;  and  dees  aoi.8O|i|M0e 
that  tbemselvea  and  tfaeir  descen^nts  were  above  ^4000  in  1766,  o^ 
about  a  tboiiaandtb  part  of  the  population* 


ISitanl^]^ :  m^J^^qwmt  im^tuotimiA^  The  VMve  mt^y  be  Baid  4>f 
jaMb84t|i9^tirecoiinmei)d»tiatiaiin  1839.^ 

,  X^ofd  ^St«a^ky'^»  (4<sB()(Uckes  mun  Jiaif«  passed^  .in  tbe  xrojragisi 
<<uie  fttta)  iSir  J»  iviMkUn^t  (Wjte4  NoveeaibcHr  .1848»  /From  tht 
^aJit^^i%rhip^mu9  tbatthfi'd^aliiiie in ib^>pno4pecUjrtof  4ihe  oolong 
had  already  commenced ;  and  that  the  Governor  began  tto  fed 
^OmIm^IiI  t^helher;  Wfihdid4i.belabJe  lo  deHl  satUfactovily  with  those 
•h0rd^a.af  WtCff^e  tban  bturbar-ianay  by  wbioh  be  ¥ras  abouitta  ba 
invs^ed^f  He  atao  clearly  andicAlies  hie  .doubts  4>n.tJie  moral  -effi^* 
oa^y  ^f  a^'Of  itbe  meana  'empLoyeid  for  the  reformation  of  this 
<oanvicl9.  Be  eayis  ^  of  tbost^  about  to'emeiige  from  4be  pr^batioa 
^f^aqgfl^  ^jthajt  ih^y/w^ie  .far  fnotn  J^dicating,  by  tbair  conduoti 
*.tb^fi9cirid  improvement  wliiQhihe>hiad  latitiQipated^;  and  that  U 
'^  iffais.iiot.i/vithout  etxtreme  oonioern  .tbai^he  haaidisoQ^ered  dbi^ 

*  they  not  only  had  not  acquired  habits  of  labour,  order,  ^T'aitbf- 
^'Otndinajtii]{Q,  ibftK  th4ittbey  hadraotmlly^abownA  di8|>odiiioa  to 
!*  mutlPiy*' .... 

The  pfij^ciptal  ^projirisioiis.  in  X^ord  Stanley's  code  of  negu** 
tl^ationr  a£0  >as  follow*  Theonimiiials  aeikten^ed  ier  life  or  for 
^fti^n  vear^,  in.  the  .case  of  aggnavated  offences,  utere'lo  ba 
Retained  at  bloi^folk island f<Mr  a:periodattotejieeedki|rfa«r,iios'l^ 
than  two  yteani';  -diey  were  then  to  prooeed  U}  Van  Diemen^ 
J«andr*-<to  fwbicb  favHMiE^d*  spot' ^o  repaired  the  ^remainder  of 
^he.Vfrnblea&dd  jcarg^o^,  to  the  iaBM)anttof'froift  fbur  to  five  thou^ 
^i|d  m^  fa^nujEilly.  .  iin  Van  Biemen's  Land  tbey  were  >all 
4^;  be  diKided\iato.prQbatii»n  gangs  oonsistii^  of  fpom  250  to 
300  BAen  each*  Their  .punislMiiient  waa  lo  consist  in  hard  la^ 
kiOiat  in.  the  unsettled  xiJ)»Wicts,  ^and  in  .the  semrice  of  Abe  govern^ 
ment;^  Eaehigang^asto-b^tSttbdiYidsd  intoalasaes^  diatio^ai«hed# 
^oeolrding  to  character,  by  miii^aiticHis  of  disqfipline.  To^very 
4 wo  ^Ogs  waa  tb  be  attoaohed  areUgions-instiructor,  iind  to  ervenyr 
£.¥e  la  iri^iling  magtlstratew  Tcbe  iperi«idMof  detention  in  these 
f^ai»gs*T-Tgood  'eandttot  Ipnea^med— ^waa  not  to  exceed  two  y^rf/ 

On  ^meHgiiig  IrfMH  tthe  ^nga  ih^  took  the  rank  of  <  probation 

*  pass- holders.'  These  again  were  divided  into  three  da^es ; 
distinguished  as  before  hy  lAfierent  frrivifle^s.  1  he  first  da^^s 
iWe;^  nixt  Co  engage  in  private  service 'eacept  by  ihe  express  pet- 
to»$sioai  t)f  govemnuealt.  Tbey  wbre  also  to  reocive  only  half  their 
^ges;  the  resit  Ho.be  paMtinto  rtie  Saviag'^s  Bunk.  The  second 
0l|U»s^  migiift  eiigdgQ  inaervioey  prorided  they  imnvedilitdy  notified 


.♦  qommons'  Paper8.~Ne.'395,  X888  ;  and  No,  412,  1841,  pp*  1-80. 
-f  Despatch  of  November  1842. 
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the  engagement  to  the  authorities  ;  these  were  to  receive  twi<- 
thirds  of  their  wages.  The  third  class  received  the  whole.  The 
*  probation  pass-holders'  who  might  be  unable  to  obtain  employ- 
ment, Were  to  reenter  the  service  of  government,  and  were  to 
be  employed  in  road  making,  or  in  jobbing-parties  hired  out  tb 
individuals;  these,  however,  only  received  the  ordinary  rations 
of  food  and  clothing. 

The  next  stage  was  that  of  Uieket-o^leave  holifers,'  and  the 
obtaining  of  si!kch  tickets  was  to  be  matter  of  favour,  but  never 
of  right;  One  condition  was  that  the  convict  must  have  |:^ssed 
a  definite  proportion  of  his  original  sentence^ — varying,  of  eoutto, 
with  the.sentence^ — as  a  *  pass- holder.'  This  *  ticket-of*leave* 
amounted,  in  fkct,  to  a  revbcable  pardon,  vdid  in  th^  colony 
where  it  wa6  given.  The  last' step  was  the  obtaining  a  pafdon, 
either  conditional  or  absolute,  with  which  the  criminars  ordeal 
terminated.^ 

->-  On  the  fa€^  of  this  scheme,  itf  appears  that  }ts  basis  wte  that 
pf  a  series  of  punishments^  gradually  diminishing  in  severity  abd 
intensity  as  the  criminal  approkchedff'e^doito,  eaefa  stage  being  so 
contrived  as  to  prepare  for  th«  next  stiedeeding.  On  the  Whole,  it 
appears*  that,  including  detention  in  Norfolk  Iskind  as  the  firsts 
and  pard<m  as  the  last,  there  were  five  ^teps  necessary  betweeii 
the  sentence  of  transportation  and  complete  freedom. 

The  graduated  scale  of  punishment  is,  of' oourse,  ata  idea^com- 
mon  to  this  and  every  other  system  of  penal  discipline,  which 
contemplates  the  return  of  the  criminal  to  society  ^taltU  The 
difficulty  is  to  work  it  m  2i  penal  colony  ^  or  in  an^- community 
in  which  any  considerable  portion  of  the' community  are  or  have 
been  criminals.  Ic  can  only  be  tolerably  stK^eessful  tinder  the 
fairest  external  circumstances,  where  there  is  as  yet  a  v«ry  s^nty 
and  scattered  populatioUf  and  an  unusual  demand  for  labour* 
In  the  end,  indeed^  as  we  have  so  often  «aid,  such  a  colony 
carries  within  its  own  bosom  the  seeds  of  its  ruin ;  bat  at  an 
events,  the  time  is  sure  to  oome,  which  will  test  the  tendencies  of 
any  such  system.  That  crisis  in  Van  Diemen's  Land  came 
quickly  enough. 

.  We  have  seen  that  when  the  instructimis  of  Lord  Stanley 
were  sent  out,  a  despatch  was  already  on  its  way  to  Ekigland,  in 
which  the  Governor  states  his  doubts  whether  the  system  he  barf 
organised  had  been  attended  with  any  beneficial  effects.  In 
this,  as  well  as  in  his  previous  despatch  of  July  22d,   1842^ 


*  For  th«8e  inttraetions  see  Commons'  Papers,  Sd  April  184S,    No. 
159,  pp.  8-13. 
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]i#  not  obscurely  indicate  fik  craviocioi^  of  the  merewUle  eQw 
barra$wii€|iite  which  threatened  the  colony,  and  of  tJie  consequent 
difficulty  there  wo^ld.  be  in  dc^aling  with  the  flood  of  ^onviei% 
which  were  auiiuaUy  pouring  in.  The  prophecy  was  soon  fulfiiled^ 
Xn  ldl2  the  eourse  of  re-action  began ;  the  prosperity  of  tho 
•olony  was  seen  to  have  been  ,in  a  great  treasure  /jt^lusivei 
capital  became  scarce,  loans  were  rapidly  called  i^,  land  and 
stodc  fell^  .and  the  colony ,  groaned  under  all  the  usual  ca- 
lamilie^ '  attendant  upon  over^speculation^  In  1842  the  land 
iiind  dioiiaished  to  L«31ydd4t  and  the  revenue  fell  short  of 
the  expenditure  by  no  less  than  1^41,359.  Whati  m^at^t^met 
beeasse  of  the  convicts  ?  Of  courscy  when  there  was  not  employ*' 
ment  even:  for  free  emigrants,  and  n\aay  were  leaving  the  island 
on  that  accountfe  it  was  not  possible  to  obtain  e^ pigment  fon 
the  eonvicts,  wha  were^  at  the  sanie  time,  mof e  numerous  than 
they  had  ever  been,  and  were  still  increasing.  In  1841  the  coa- 
yici  papulation  of  Van  Diemen's  Land  was  16,391;  in  1842  it 
was  20,33%  pf  whom  7000  were  in  the  probation  gangs ;  in 
1843  it  was  24^26»  of  whom  rather  nu>re  than  halji  or  1*2,742, 
bad,  to  b$  emphyed  and  sypported  iy  govenmauL  At  the  end  of 
the  very  ^rst  quarter,  the  impraeticability  of  the  new  govern-% 
meat  schenp^  was  apparentr  It  was  in  vain  that. .the  commissary 
applied  for  the^iinoney  in  return  for  convict,  labour  employed  m 
eolonial  purpose^r^he  Exchequer  'Was  empty.  Fresh  instructions 
were  sent  for  4rom  home*  The  reply  was,  that  the  j^npeiflupus 
bands  among  the  pass^bolders  must  be  employed  in  raising  thelc 
owjo^  food, .  in  the  erection  of  ga^ls  and  schools  and  hospitals,  iif 
cultivating  waste  lands  for  future  sale^  and  in  other  purposes 
which  might  diminish  the  charge  on  the  British  Treasury  or 
ultimately. repay  it* 

Still  the  new  governor.  Sir  Eardley  Wilmot,  who  sailed 
for  the  GoioAy  in  April  1843,  wiites  in  May  1844y  that  the 
muaber  of  Vticbel-of-leaye-m^[& '  and  *  probation  pass^bolders ' 
Uftemployed  continued,  very  large,  and  that  there  wa^ .  no  pros* 
pact  of  .their  diminutioii ;.  *  that  unless  some  means  were  adopted 
<  to  employ  the  ticket-H^f-leave  men  and  conditional*  pardon  meoi 

*  who,  as  they  received  their  indidgences,  were  thrown  on  their 

*  own  resources^  there  was  .reason  to  fear  there  would  be  not  only 

*  a  pauper  popttlatioB,  but  a  thieving  population,  thrown  upon  the 

*  colony.'  *  This  class  of  candidates  for  service,  let  us  recollect, 
was  flowipg  out  of  the  gangs  at  the  rate,  of  about  2,500  a  yean 
They  repaired  to  the  ^  hiring»dep6ts'  to  seek  employment;  and  as. 


*  Commons'  Paper  ta  contiom^OB  of  158  aid  1A9,  p.  36. 
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^  far  fibm  beihg  in  feqa«Bt*'tllere^  the  ♦'hWiigMitep^  *  Weflre 
Crowded'  with  tbose  whose  terra  of^  service  had  expir^^^^afRd' wbo 
were  similarly  waiting  ftir  engagem^rrts,  we  ma^r  easily  e^eeiVtf 
wivaf  pleasant  effects  most  have  atti^d^d*  these  bo^e-agfgrega^ 
tions  of  anemploiyed,  listless,  depraved,' and  tni^etabits' wc^tirfiesi 
In  snch  a  state  of  things,  we-  need  not  wonder*  that  dieseeilli'off 
erime  sbot«p  with  teofbM  tu^purianee^  and' brought  4#pth' that  ftil% 
harvest  of  iniquities  of  ^icb  reeeat  ax^oontB  ^^ift  as. «  Wjtb 
some  slight  fTucDaations'  in -the  ntimbera  oif'  the  oonvfel;s,  and^^ 
the  proportions  of  the  nnemployedi  nfHiehthe'sanie'St)^Ube>00thltigil 
e^dntmuef)  tiH^t?he  very  last?  report*  in  IftlG*;*  which  give  thjar  enei^-^ 
mous  convict  population  of  20,949-^of  whoitrdrl59  wdre  tmHuil^ 
supported  by  the  go  veminettt^ — Ottt  of  a  gross  population  of  about 
65,0001  Sir  E.  Wflmot  might  well  say  that,  in^saefa  ftsiate  of 
things,  there  was  reason  to  fear^'lest  tbe'popnlationshoaidbeoome 
^i^ot  only  a  pauper,  buta  thieving' populatvcnv;'  and*  he  might  hav^ 
said  macb  more.  He  knew,  orvt^t  to  havdikrtotrni^  and ^in  either 
ease  i^culpablefbrnot  tetKng*,  that  there  were  in&^iti^ly  ^oraethinM 
than  ^pilfering'  goihg  on  ;  tbaf  the'mostrovoit;if^andt4i«testaMe 
vites,  which  we  cannot  even  pollute*  our*  pages^*  by  speeif^ingi^ 
were  becoming  notorionslycommon  in  every  part:of  this  devoted 
colony  ;  not,  indeed,  then  known  for  the  firat;time^  iW^tbey  bavi^ 
been,  and  ever  will  be,  the  infamoos  consequence  of  all  aittlBinptsi  ^ 
^  founding  penal  colonies,'  of  which  an  Inevitable  eofiditi)o»is«tlio 
congregationof  a  large  number*  of  depraved  meR,and  anap^Uing 
disproportion  of  tiie  sexes.  B'nt  these  horridi  vio^s;.wer«  at  this 
juncture  more  rapidly  difii^ned,  mcnre^wiMkly  practised,  and  pm^ 
i^uett  with  more  b^stiaV  sbamelessness^  than  at  any  otbev  |ieriody 
a^d  itv  cotifsequence  weve  a«  last  more  fully'  dinstosed^ 

It  is  to  the  discredit  of  Sir  E.  Wilmot's  admintetrmtton,  thatv  ooiw 
tented  with  endeavouri ngtomrtigate  some  of  ike  mfore  oWions  evils 
:-^to  diminish  the^mercnumbercr  dependent  Jipoa  govertMnent-^-JiB 
either  didnoC  kitowj  or<,  if  tie  know,  eonoeaded-the  hdfriMe  imi^ 
ratiiiies^  wbieb  were  goti^g  om-  at  mosit  o0  the-  eMivieC(  tt^tioMi 
The  same  M'ame  attaches  to  the  ^»tf oUer^neral^  Mr  Forst«r4 
I«  is  almost  impossible  tha^£ac«s,  such  a»' bav«  aince  qmne  to 
llght--->a  state  of  things  wbicb  could 'tevid  totke>energeitieTeiooB^ 
atranee  of  MV  Pitea»nl,  supported  by  itiformation'  tMnanriited 
^bt^dgb  many  private  cbanneU,  cmd  amply  otfRfinoed'  by  tbiejfkit 
lesri^mon^  of  bcftb  the  Protestant  and  Rbmsn  Cath#lic  bi^iops,  as 
weH  at  by  that  of  the  provifstobal  goT«evBM)T^  Mr  LatookieM^ould 
bav^  ei^isted  without'  their  beeeimffng  known  to^'  the  eootroUei- 
general  and  governor,  and  calling  forth  the  most  alarming  repre- 
mentations  on  the  subject.  Yet — so  far  from  this — the  reader  of 
ib^  ^Iab0p4t^fep69lsof  theelaieiof  tbe  ttYei[allceiuribtiatatiDn8,  in 
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whitfh  tfce  statJfifriSs  bf  criiae  ate  givelfi  \^ith  ostentatious  minute- 
ness, tvHl  find,  to  hi^  great  surprise,  k  remarkable  pauchy  of 
tnofat  olfences — few*r;  in  fact,  than  are  known  in  ordinary 
socfetjr.  One  .would  imagine  that  the  days  of  Eden  were  about 
to  be  restored ;  that  the  golden  age  was  commeneing  again ;  and 
certainly^  where  one  wonfd  least  have  looked  for  it,  among  convict 
gangs  in  a  penal  settlement!  These* returns,  therefore,  prove 
far  too  mucn ;  and  indicate  either  a  desire  to  conceal  the  true 
tondition  off  affairs,  or  a  most  culpable  ignorance  of  it.  The 
partis  wfere  the  more  to  blame,  as,  to  do  justice  to  the  govern- 
tecrtt  at  honte.  Lord  Stanley,  and  Mr  Oladstone  after  him,  were 
iflost  urgent  for  infdrtnation  on  these  topics.  The  former,  in 
Hs  projected  dl^jpatch  of  September  1844,  (forwarded  by  Mr 
iSladsttjine,)'  and  the  hitter,  in  his  dispatch  of  February  28; 
1B45,  express  their  surprise  that,  in  the  communications  received 
from  Sir  Bardley  Wilmot,  as  well  as  in  the  reports  of  Mr  Forster, 
MAd  plentiful  details  concerning  all  other  matters,  a  strange 
and  ominous  sitence  was  observed  respecting  those,  points  on 
which  tfc^  government  was  most  solicittms  to  be  informed — that 
J«,  reSpeeting  the  moral  coiwRtton  of  the  convict  population,  and 
the  effbcts  of  the  dew  arrangements  on  their  reformation. 

In  consequehce  of  the  disastrous  state  of  things  in  V^an  Die- 
m^en^  Land,  transportation  thither  has  very  properly  been  sus- 
jpended.  Atid  \*re  hope  that  this  devoted  colony,  on  which 
JSn^l^and  has  been  so  long  making  these  terrible  experiments,  will, 
after  a  time,  not  merely  recover  its  commercial  prosperity,  (of 
which  We  do  not  doubt—^irideed  the  most  recent  accounts  inspired 
itrofig  hope  of  it,)  but — what  is  more  important — outgrow  the 
fhorat  effects  of  the  system  t  that  those  detestable  and  sh^rme- 
fal'  vices  which  have  rooted  themselves  there,  will  be  obliterated  ; 
that  the  impure  waters,  no  longei^periodically  swollen  and  stir- 
red up  by  the  foul  stream  6t  convict*,  will  ooze  into  the  soil,  of 
deposit  tfeeir  pern ielous  sediment,  and  be  known  onjy  historically 
as  partof  the  vhrtatfons  of  former  days.  Let  us  hope  that  this  will 
be  thecal,  both  in  New  Sduth  Wales  and  Van  Diemen's  Land, 
If'  ftot^^if  the  Vrees  whldi  have  sprung  up  in  those  regions 
stmuld  b^  propagated  through  fbture  generations,  and  continue 
when  the  Australian  dolonysts  have  become,  what  they  will  be- 
eoitte,''Vdst  nations^  perhaps  extensive  empires — it  requires  nc^ 
vivid  fancy  l!o  hea^'from  otit  of  the  depths  of  the  unseen  future, 
tvhat  Danfte  he&td  through  the  darkness  whiiph  shrouded  the  hor- 
rors of  heH,^— curses,  grbans,  failings,  and  the  smiting  of  hands, 
In*  order 'td  avert  the  fblSlment  of  any  such  horrible  anticipa, 
tk>n,.  it  rtioulrf  be  the  earnest  effort  of  England  to  supply  eyery 
corrective  in  its:  po^r";  to  encourage  by  every  avarlabfe  mean^ 
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tbe  e^mig^tion  of  Jicjidilry.  mmemU  iut^  jthfd^  4)«iV>«bs;  JlQ  it^il$%r 
fuse  into  tliem  as,  i](\ucb  as  pos&ible  oJ(  bipod  UQ^inUd  by  ^mpie  ; 
and,  above  alji^.to  abate  tbat  appsdling  ine<))i9lity  of  tkn  ^vt»%^ 
^hieb,  ,so  loa^  as  i^j^^ists,  must  podnce  a  pfigloii|$iitioa  wCjnaojr 
of  tbe  worst  evils  whicb  now  oppress  tbem*  ...  *i,    . 

But  tbou^  tbe  recentaceouuts  from  Y^  Diemea's  Landl^ve 
di^erosed.mprfi  fuOy  and  distinctly  tbe  evils  iiiber«iM>t  in  ib^ 
systein  of  penal.  Sfsttlements^  tbe  tbing  to  be  eoi^stajitlykept-ip 
Yievr  1S|  toat  tbose  ^vils  are  iuberent ;  lipd,  tbat  wlmtbtoi 
developed  mor^  slowly  or  more  rapidly,  tbey  Me  sive  M  eff)#at 
at  last  It  cannot  be  repeated  too  often,  that  all  oamBUiAJMes 
whicb  consist  eitber  wbolly  of  criminals,,  or  of  a  pepiilaU«ii.  in 
wbicb  tbey  form  a  considerable  elepieBt,  or  more  ibun  aiKMn4 
paratively  inappreciable  one,  involve  an  abaurdiiy  ;  and  tofouoii 
tbem,  is  *  to  build  a  bouse  upon  the  sand/  ,   •,  f 

.  The  tendency  of  crime,  when  concentrated,  to  ptopagatv  itaett 
with  increasing  rapidity,  is  unspeakably  aggravated  in  penai-ta^ 
tlements,.by  that  necessary  condition  ot  allsucb  CQ«imwiities*^tlia 
inequality  of  tbe  sexes.  A  natural  consequenee  of  tbia  condition  im 
tbe  l=Qss  of  tbose  domestic  influenceai^  to  wbicb  ultimately  all  the 
cbarfties  of  life  aud  all  tbe  virtues  of  society  are  ivpneiadebtedy 
than  to  all  other  causes  put  to^r^tber ;  while,  iu  tbeir  pbce,  we 
haye  t^e  eertainty  of  vices  wbicn — ^as  they  are  tbe  mioet  bidioiia 
wbicbcan  corse  humanity— ^are  notonly  connected,  by  theaffimtMi 
of  vice  in  generaf,  with  every  form  of  abandoned  pronigaey,  but  >  ' 
as  constituting  tbe  neplus  ultra  of  depravity  andcorruptiop-^^fiiMi 
or  make  all  who  are  infected  with  them,  ready  for,  every  prime* 

We  shall  therefore  take  it  for  granted — uetil  tbe.  people  •{ 
England,  with  whom  the  afiair  really  rests,  shall  sbow  .us  that 
we  are  wrong  in  so  doing — that  all  attempts  to  found  or  perpe^ 
tuate  penal  settlements  will  beucefortb  be  abandoned.  Indeed 
it  is,  in  our  judgment,  nnpossible  to  read  the  recent, evidence 
from  our  Australian  colonies  (wbicb  in  truth  is  hardly  fit  for 
public  perusal^  and  is  happily  sunk  in  books  in  wbicb  few  t^roubie 
themselves  to  look  for  it,)  without  coming  to  tbia  coaoliisiom 
Tbe  details  of  tbat  evidence  we  cannot^  and  will  pot  ente? 
into.  Those  who  wish  for  them  must  seek  them  in  tlie 
Parliamentary  papers.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  tbat  th^ 
warmest  thanks  of  the  country  are  due  to  tbe  present  governmeiit 
for  coming  to  an  instant  resolution  to  abandon.  ^  transportation :[ 
though  the  system  wbicb,  in  a  most  laudable  solicitude  to  arrest 
such  gigantic  evils,  they  have  devised  in  its  place,  nmy.rf^quire 
some  important  supplements  and  corrections  to  render  it  fully  eff 
fectual.  Our  views  on  these  points  we  shall  oow  proceed  to  lay  ber 
fore  tbe  reader:  stadngat  tbe  same  time,  that— bow#Terg«ver% 
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ment  may  be  jmtified  by  the  powers  which  the  l^islature  had 
already  conferred,  in  making  the  experiments  they  propose — 
there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  sooner  an  appeal  is  made  to 
Parliament,  and  an  entire  change  of  system  effected  with  its 
deliberate  sanction,  the  better. 

Many  'learned  in  the  law'  have,  it  appears,  declared  that  the 
government  have  not  the  power  of  making  the  alterations  pro- 
posed by  Earl  Grey,  even  by  way  of  experiment,  without  the 
sanction  of  Parliament,  expressly  and  directly  given.  This  is 
a  question  of  law,  of  which  we  admit  that  the  said  persons 
ought  to  be  the  best  judges.  It  is,  however,  with  us  a  question 
of  very  inferior  importance,  compared  with  that  of  the  actual 
discontinuance  of  transportation  ;  and  we  shall  not  enter  into  it 
further  than  to  say,  \sty  That  if  the  present  government  erred,  it 
was  very  natural ;  for  they  only  proposed  doing  on  a  larger  scale, 
precisely  what  bad  been  done  by  all  successive  governments  for 
many  years  past;  and  which  appeared^  at  all  events,  to  be  sanc- 
tioned by  powers  already  conferred  by  Parliament.  2ef/y,  That 
being  in  possession  of  the  evidence  from  Van  Diemen's  Land, 
which  reached  them  during  the  laat  year,  government  would, 
in  the  estimation  of  the  people  of  England,  have  been  inexcusa- 
ble, if  they  had  not  taken  every  means,  which  seemed  open  to 
them,  to  stay  the  moral  plague  in  that  stricken  land,  by  in- 
stantly suspending  the  transportation  of  convicts  thither; — And 
they  deserve  the  gratitude  of  the  community  for  the  attempt, 
even  though  it  should  be  frustrated. 

But  it  appears  that  the  Judges  intimate,  that  they  deem  it 
necessary  for  our  own  interests  to  persevere  in  the  system ;  that, 
unless  they  can  pronounce  sentence  of  transportation  and  raise  a 
belief  that  it  wifi  be  actually  carried  into  execution,  they  will 
have  no  means  of  exciting  in  criminals,  or  in  those  who  are  medi- 
tating crime,  the  amount  of  terror  necessary  for  its  prevention* 
Now,  this  beingnolonpera  question  of  law  but  of  policy,  we  by  no 
means  feel  disposed  to  defer  with  the  same  humility  to  their  Lord- 
ships' decisions  respecting  it,  as  we  should  do  in  the  former  case. 
Whether  a  more  effective  system  of  punishmiiiit  can  be  de- 
vised or  not,  is  a  question  of  fact,  on  which  any  man  who 
examines  the  history  of  transportation  is  entitled  to  form  and 
express  his  opinion.  The  enormous  number  of  our  transported 
convicts — five  thousand  annually  for  many  years  past — accom- 
panied at  the  same  time  with  a  large  increase  of  crime  in  general, 
would  seem,  primd  facie,  to  be  no  very  conclusive  argument  in 
favour  of  the  efficiency  of  the  present  system, — even  at  home.  But 
this  too  is  with  us  an  inferior  question.  The  real  question  is.  Whe- 
ther, if  penal  settlements  from  their  very  nature,  from  the  conjunct 
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tnfluence  of  Ihose  two  isodal  monstrosities, — the  immenselv  higli 
ratio  of  criminals  to  tlie  rest  of  the  population,  and  the  fnghtfal 
inequality  of  the  sexes, — are  necessarily  fraught  with  the  evii$ 
which  their  whole  history,  but  especially  the  most  recent,  hi^ 
disclosed-  the  English  nation  hav^  finy  moral  right,  for  their  owA 
supposea  safety  or  convenience,  to  entail  such  a  curse  en  their 
colonies  and  posterity  P  Their  Lordships  have  either  read  the 
recent  evidence  or  they  h^ve  not ;  if  they  have  not,  we  have,  of 
course,  nothing  to  say  to  them ;  and  they  can  have  little  to  the 
purpose  to  say  to  us ;  if  they  have,  and  still  hold  that  penid 
settlements  ought  to  be  continued,  it  must  be  either  because  they 
deny  the  trustworthiness  of  that  evidence,  or,  admitting  it,  con- 
tend that  England  still  has  a  right  to  consult  her  convenience  s^ 
the  expense  of  the  dearest  interests  of  humanity.  This  last  we 
cannot,  and  will  not,  believe,  of  any  English  ju^ge.  If  it  were 
possible  to  imagine  that  any  one  of  them,  while  knowing  and 
believing  the  all  but  unanimous  testimony  from  Australia^  we^ 
capable  of  affirming  any  such  conclutsion,  it  would  reaMy  b^ 
difficult  to  characterise  him  except  in  the  language  of  Scripture, 

*  There  was  in  a  certain  city  a  judge  who  lleared  not  God,  neithejr 

*  regarded  man ;  Hear  what  the  unjust  judge  saith/ 

Earl  Grey,  in  his  able  speech  in  the  House  of  Peers,  March 
6th,  gave  a  perspicuous  statement  of  the  proposed  changes,*  We 
shall  first  mention  the  points  in  whidi  we  agree  with  his  Lordship, 
before  coming  to  those  in  which  we  think  that  some  modifica- 
tions of  his  plan,  or  certain  supplements  to  it,  are  demanded. 

And,  first,  wfe  cordially  agree  with  his  Lordship  in  think- 
ing not  only  that  all  penal  settlements  should  be  abandoned, 
but  also  that  at  least  tne  :first  parts  of  penal  discipline,  and  i|i 
the  majority  of  cases  the  whole  of  it,  should  be  at  home.  As  he 
justly  observes,  *  Transportation, •  since  the  plan  of  *  an  assign- 

*  merit*  has  been  abandoned,  has,  in  fact,  become  a  *  peni- 
tentiary and  compulsory-labour  system,*  professedly  performed 
— though,  alas,  not  really — under  the  control  of  Government. 
Every  reason,  therefore,  pleads  for  its  being  administered  at 
home,  and  none  against  it.  In  the  distant  colonies  of  Australia, 
especially,  immeasurable  difficulties  arise,  merely  from  their  dis- 
tance. A  governor  dies;  it  is  a  twelvemonth  before  his  suc- 
cessor reaches  his  destination.     In  the  mean  time  you  have  a 


*  The  substance  of  it  has  been  since  repeated  with  some  modifica- 
tions, in  the  able  speech  of  Sir  George  Grey,  in  the  Commons,  June  3. 
His  letter  to  Earl  Grey,  of  20th  January  1847,  is  also  well  entitled  to 
attention.— Commons*  Papers,  No.  36,  1847— pp.  194-200/ 
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tweIrtmontli*s  intenregnum.  Infttradioiis  are  cttnt  out  wluch 
oannet  be  acted  upon,  or,  which  is  all  one,  it  is  deckred  cannot 
be  acted  upon ;  and  the  same  Interyal  is  required  to  obtain  their 
alteration  gt  correction.  Instructions  are  framed  by  persons  ne» 
cessariiy  much  in  the  darlr  as  to  local  cireum^lanoes,^  and  much 
discretionary  power  is  as  necessarily  left  to  the  local  autheri* 
ties.  Nor  is  this  all.  It  Is  all  but  impossible  to  get  a  suffidettl 
number  of  really  well  qualified  men  to  expatriate  themselves  with 
the  convicts  they  are  to  manaM,  though  such  might  be  readily 
found  fbr  their  managen^^it  at  home.  Officials  must  therefore  be 
bought  in  the  very  scanty  class  at  all  tolerably  qualified  which 
the  colonies  may  supply.  It  is  morally  impossible,  had  the  con- 
vict system  been  administered  at  home,  that  it  should  not  have 
been  more  effective,  if  only  from  the  employment  of  a  superior 
class  of  agents,  and  from  being  more  closely  watched;  it  is 
equatty  impossible  that  the  dreadfttl  abuses  which  have  re« 
cently  com^  to  light,  should  not  have  been  sooner  detected  and 
remeoied. 

In  the  second  place,  we  heartily  approve  of  the  first  stage  of 
puniflrbment  for  all  offences  formerly  punished  by  transportation, 
being  an  interval  of  solitary  imprisonment — an  interval,  Earl 
Orey  thinks,  varying  from  six  to  eighteen  months,  It  might, 
perhaps,  be  a  question  whether  the  extreme  limit,  for  any  crimes 
ftot  at  present  capital,  ought  to  be  more  than  a  twelvemonth.  We 
greatly  doubt  whether,  as  man  is  physically  and  mentally  consti- 
tuted, he  can  ordinarily  bear  entire  seclusion  add  solitude, 
even  under  the  limitations  adopted  at  Pentonville  Prison,  without 
sobae  risk  of  serious  and  permanent  injury  to  those  very  Acuities 
of  body  and  mind,  which  it  should  be  one  object  of  the  legislator 
to  preserve  for  a  wiser  use  than  vice  has  made  of  them.t 

*  A  Qorio^9  example  of  tb<9  diffipaltiea  milder  whiob  the  liome  Govern-* 
^ent  acts  has  been  given  in  a  previous  page*  Lord  Stanley's  instractiooB, 
^iji  part  framed,  as  already  said,  on  the  previous  plans  of  Sir  J.  Franklin, 
were  sent  out  in  1842,  and  crossed  in  tbeir  passage  those  very  dispatches 
which  would  proba;bly,  if  earlier  received,  have  greatly  modified  these 
instructions. 

•f  We  do  not  think  it  possible  to  read  the  account  of  the  Eastern 
Penitentiary  of  Philadelphia,  as  given  in  the  pages  of  De  Tocqueville  and 
other  travellers,  or  the  statements  of  Dr  J.  S.  Hampton,  surgeon-super- 
lAiendent  of  the  <  Sir  George  Seynnour '  convict  ship,  without  feeling  that 
even  the  moral  improvement  effected  in  the  prisoners  is  indicated  and 
expressed  by  a  sensibility  at  ence  morbid  and  nnnatural.  The  constant 
tendency  to  shed  tears  on  the  npott  trivial  ocoasions-«<oto  say  nothing  of 
the  more  serious  symptoms  in  the  cases  referred  to  by  Dr  Hampton^*^ 
affords  a  clear  proof  of  the  serious  depression  of  the  nervous  system. 
Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at ;  variety  is  the  law  of  man's  present  exis- 
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But,  irithout  pretending  to  deliver  a  very  confident  opiniob  on 
this  point,  it  can  hardly  be  donbted  that  some  such  interval  of  so* 
titary  imprisonment  i&  the  very  best^^  Btep  that  should  be  takea; 
and  infinitely  more  likely  than  any  other  to  be  attended  with 
benefieial  moral  effects*  We  do  not  believe  that  the  wit  of  man 
has  ever  devised^  or  is  ever  likely  to  devise,  any  method  of  pnxiish- 
meat  better  calculated  to  answer  its  purpose. 
.  !•  It  involves  the  severest  suffering,  as  the  unanimous  voice  of 
those  who  have  been  subjected  to  it  testifies.  The  tedium  and 
monotony  of  such  solitude,  the  gloom  and  dejection  it  inspires,  the 
mere  anguish  of  a  mind  absolutely  without  an  object  to  divert 
attention  from  itself,  and  the  misery  of  centring  there,  are  into- 
lerable ;  and,  as  a  general  rule,  the  prisoners  soon  become  clamoi-* 
ous  for  employment,  and  accept  the  coarsest  drudgery  as  a  favour. 
3*  Thus,  that  very  indolence,  which,  in  so  many  cases,  has  bet^n 
the  original  cause  of  crime,  is  felt  to  be  its  own  punishment-— a 
punishment  .80  heavy  that  the  severest  labour  is  4igbt  tq  it. 
3.  The  suffering  inflicted  descends  directly  on  the  mind,  ezclwj^ 
lag  thai  counter-irritation  which  mere  physical  suffering  always 
produces,  and  delivering  the  criminal  over  to  the  dread  avengers  of 
all  guilt — those  invisible  and  spiritual  tormentors  which  his  oy^B 
faci^ties  supply.  4.  If  there  be  any  sensibility  and  imagin^ipo  at 
all  in  ihfi  criminal,  they  are  likely  to  become  only  too  active,  and 
to  conjure  up  a  procession  of  funereal  and  spectral  images,  whidi 
may  well  drive  the  wretch  to  the  brink  of  desperation.  But  it  is 
(hen,  if  ever,  that  the  criminal  may  be  best  brought  to  see  some- 
what of  bis  true  position.  In  that  dread  isolation — in  that  all  but 
sepulchral  silence,  where,  even  in  the  brief  intervals  in  which, be 
leaves  his  cell  to  repair  to  an  unsocial  devotion,  he  is  muffled  in  a 
hood  that  he  may  neither  know  others,  nor  be  known ;  and|  shod 
with  felt,  moves  along  the  corridors  with  unechoing  footsteps,  as 
if  already  a  disembodied  spirit — it  is  hardly  possible  for  him  to  de- 
cline what  he  has  so  long  forgotten,  the  task  of  introspection  and 
reflection  ;  if  not  silenced  for  ever,  the  voice  of  conscience  will 
then  be  heard.  5.  For  a  certain  interval,  not  only  have  all 
temptations  and  incentives  to  crime  been  removed,  because  the 
very  possibility  of  gratifying  guilty  desires  has  disappeared ;  but 


tence— the  essential  condition  of  bis  mental  and  physical  health ;  and 
these  will  he  endangered  in  proportion  as  change  of  mood  and  occupa- 
tion is  restricted.  The  mind,  like  the  eye  which  so  powerfully  expresses 
it,  can  he  maintained  in  health  only  by  perpetual  motion ;  or,  like  the 
body,  can  be  kept  poised  and  erect  only  by  a  continual,  though  it  may 
be,  insensible  oscillation. 
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all  tliose  objects,  by  i^hich  imagination  and  association  hare 
been  wont  to  i^call  depraved  pleasures,  are  also  gone ; — thus 
suspending  for  a  while  the  continuity  oreril  habits,  and  afford- 
'Ing  the  only  chance  of  vanquishing  them.  And,  6.  (what  is  by 
no  njeans  the  least  recommendation  of  this  mode  of  punishment,) 
the  prisoner  is  made  to  feel  at  once  hi«  impotence  in  the  hands 
of  that  society  which  he  has  defied  and  outraged,  and  his  absolute 
dependence  upon  it  for  his  happiness.  There  can  be  no  more 
'fkvou^ble  occasion  for  his  learning,  that  every  criminal  has  not 
only  done  wrohg,  but  is  a  fool  for  having  done  it* 

We  believe  that  all  who  have  had  an  opportunity  of  watchirtg  the 
veoricing  of  this  system — ^and  especially  the  religious  instructors, 
i^ho  have  had  the  very  best — have  testified  that  in  a  majority  of 
cases  the  criminal  emerges  out  of  this  stage  of  punishmetrt, 
visibly  subdued  and  softened.  He  returns,  like  the  visitor  from 
the  cave  of  Trophonius,  *  pale,  dejected,'  and  sobered. 
'  In  our  judgment,  this  part  of  the  penal  discipline  should,  at 
all  events  in  the  majority  of  cases,  be  administered  at  home. 

'We  are  also  happy  to  agree  with  the  Governmenti  tfiat  the 
^tt0ilf'«1!ep 'should  be  one  of  hard  labour  ; -to  the  perforfnance  of 
in^bich, 'however,  wages  should  be  annexed, under  the  modifications 
Wrt^^dy  ^ted.  This  labour  should  be  reduced  to  task-work, 
tt'berever  it  is  practicable,  for  the  purpose  of  inspiring  hope  and 
eri^r'gy^  in  the  criminal ;  but  the  work  itself  should  be  so  severe, 
and  Ttfe  amount,  as  measured  by  the  required  accumulation  of 
't*'ttg^s,  so  large,  as  to  leave  an  indelible  impression  on  the  mind  of 
the  criminal,  and  on  that  of  society,  that  crime  is  folly  as  well  as 
guilt.  We  should  also  approve  of  a  part  of  the  wages  being 
reserved  to  prevent  the  criminal  from  being  utterly  destitute 
when  he  leaves  prison,  or  to  convey  him  to  some  spot  where 
he  may  obtaiti  employment. 

We  do  Hot  think  the  country  should  spare  either  money  or 
pains  to  render  this  part  Of  the  plan  efl^ective.  While,  6n  the  one 
side,  every  stimulus  shotild  be  given  to  the  criminal  who  is  will- 
ing to  work  and  to  be  steady;  on  the  other,  there  ought  to  be 
nothing  less  than  the  promptitude  and  severity  of  military  law  for 
the  sullen  and  insubordinate.  With  a  view  to  their  reformation 
and  general  treatment,  a  most  careful  classification  of  the  prisoners 
ought  to  be  attempted,  so  that  those  not  wholly  lost  may  not  be 
corrupted  by  the  less  reclaimable.  Superintendents  ought  to 
be  not  only  carefully  selected,  but  trained  in  the  science  of  prison 
discipline.  Siipposing  these  points  duly  attained,  and  that  there 
is  the  power  of  appealing  to  the  principle  of  free  labour,  or  to 
that  of  slave  labour, — with  rewards  to  those  who  will  work  and 
force  for  those  who  will  not, — we  might  hope  that  prison  labour, 
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esped^y  i¥itb  its  diminished  rate  of  rmiuiueratioxii  sheald  cob- 
tribute  largely  towards  defraying  its  own  expe]i8es5  and  evca  in 
some  places  something  more** 

But  ought  this  part  of  the  process  also  to  be  uniformly  carried  on 
at  home  ?  or,  while  principally  carried  on  at  home,  ought  it  to  be 
in  some  degree  carried  on  in  other  parts  pf  our  wide  domioioos? 
This  question,  we  conceive,  will  be  best  answered  when  we  have 
discussed  the  other  question,  What  is  to  be  thq  ultimate  disposal 
of  the  prisoners,  when  their  sentence  has  finally  expired  ?  And 
here  we  approach  the  most  difficult  and  important  biiaach  of 
the  subject.  If,  indeed,  after  building  their  own  penitentiaries 
and  preparing  their  cells  for  their  temporary  soUtibde,  eriminals 
could,  like  the  worm  that  buries  itself  in  its  du^y  web,  emerge, 
as  by  a  species  of  resurrection,  to  a  new  and  happier  existence, 
the  task  of  penal  legislation  were  easy^  But  ttus  is  far  from 
being  the  case<  The  sentence  of  labour  expiredi  we  have  as  yet 
only  got  to  the  threshold  of  the  main  difficulty*  The  question 
returns,  What  is  to  be  done  with  these  men  ?  Are  thtey  ail  Co 
be  turned  loose  on  the  society  which  they  have  offended  j^ 

Whiohever  of  the  two  objects  of  penal  legislation  be  regarded 
as  the  main  one,— 'the  prevention  of  crime,  or  the  reform  of  die 
criminal, — ^and  one  or  other  is  so  regarded  by  alt)  this  waidd 
seem  to  be  a  fatal  error*  If  we  reflect  upon  what  we  have  m 
often  adverted  to,  the  intensity  and  virulence  which  charaoleriee 
vice  and  crime,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  tiiey  propagate 
themselves,  when  they  are  swept  into  a  putrefying  hfap  on  the 
same  spot,  we  cannot  thinbr  without  hcnrror  of  the  consequences 
of  tv^rning  loosf,  even  on  our  own  welUprotected  hom«  sooietv» 
SOOO  criminals  a-year.  We  should  have  some  fear  lest  w^  should 
ourselves  become  a  penal  settlement.  Uader  the  corrupting  io* 
fiuence  of  so  many  teachers  of  evil,  we  might  justly  tremble  lest 
the  ratio  of  criminals  to  the  rest  of  the  population  should  pass 
those  very  moderate  limits  within  which  done  the  Safety  of  the 
communiiy  can  be  reckoned  upon.f    And  we  should  more  espe- 


-i-t- 


•  We  rejoice  to  6nd,  in  relation  to  this  department  of  our  penal 
ftyfttem,  from  the  recent  speech  of  Sir  George  Grey,  that  Government 
is  resolved  to  pay  the  most  sedulous  attention  to  the  improvement  of 
the  hnlks. 

t  This  virulence  of  crime^  in  proportion  to  the  concentration  of  erimi- 
nals,  is  strikingly  evinced  in  the  recent  experience  of  France,  which  has 
had  no  outlet  for  this  class  of  her  population.  But  it  is  still  more  hor- 
ribly illustraUd  in  the  hisiory  of  New  South  Wales  and  Van  Diemen'e 
Land.  Even  in  our  own  country,  while  population  advanced  between 
1831  and  1841  at  the  rate  of  only  about  U  per  cent.,  committals  had 
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daily  dsead  this,  when  we  further  ccmsider  that  the  second  great 
object  oi  all  penal  ciiscipline  would  be  eji^pceed  to  immenge 
hazard,  and  the  crimioara  reformalden  rendered  in  the  higheat 
degree  problematical.  There  would  be  the  greatest  possible  un- 
eevtainty  of  his  obtaining  honest  employment,  and  an  absolute 
eertainty  of  his  tailing  in  the  way  of  hig  old  temptations ;  and 
tbeieforei  in  the  majority  of  oaseSf  the  same  certainty  of  his  yield- 
ing to  them.  Where  honest  labour  is  cheap  and  abundant*  and  the 
competition  in  the  labowr  market  always  too  severe,  it  is  obvious 
that  few  are  likely  to  take  a  forger  for  a  hook-keeper,  or  a  thief 
for  a  domegtici     Oa  this  point  to  say  more  would  be  needless. 

What»  then,  is  to  become  of  the  man — newly  released  from 
an  irksome  prison-^probably  still  h^kering  after  bis  once  familiar 
vieeft — certainly  seeking  for  excitement  of  some  kind — debarred 
from  all  hope  of  employment*  and  thrown  with  a  desperate  and 
vacant  mind  among  old  haunts,  cempanions,  and  associations  ? 
His  &U  is  all  but  a  moral  certainty.  Take  but  the  case  of  a 
oooMnon  drunkard,  who  yet*  we  will  suppose,  to  make  the  argu-- 
ment  stronger,  shall  have  every  eoneeivable  indneement  to  ror 
frain  firom  his  vice.  If  he  pass  a  certain  door  at  a  certain 
hour^  acent  there  the  fume  it  his  pleasant  poison*  hear  the 
ghouts  <^  the  old  aeoustomed  revelry  $  no  pnophet  is  needed  to 
prediet  how  it  will  end*  So  deeply  rooted  in  mae's  nature  is 
the  principle  of  association-^so  leaeily  does  his  mind  extend  itself 
over  all  that  has  coexisted  with  it-^that  it  is  hound  to  the  most 
trivial  objects,  once  familiar,  by  invisible  but  most  potent  ties ; 
end  localities,  which  have  been  identified  with  his  moral  history, 
)iowe^0r  eaauaUy,  have  power  te  recall  the  very  concUtiOn  ei 
thought  and  feeling  of  which  they  have  boen  the  seetie^  The 
iTery  sight  of  certain  objectsi  shall  at  0040*  and  as  if  by  magic, 
feeinslate  the  mind  in  all  its  former  feelings,  UntUi  from  being  a 
mere  symiiol  of  the  past,  they  become  creatine  of  the  foture :  and 
they  will  thus  prove,  Mi^cording  to  the  ctodition  of  the  mind*  incen- 
tives to  vice  or  auxiliaries  of  rirtuei  So  notorious  is  this  fact,  that 
the  presence  of  precisely  simUar  objects  in  other  localities  will 
hfkve  less  power  to  move*  or,  in  some  cases*  none  at  all.  The  man 
shall  actually  not  be  tempted  tit  general  to  do  that,  to  which  in 

increasedi  in  the  seven  years  from  1836  to  l642t  nearly  50  per  cent. 
Alter  making  all  due  allo\Vance  for  the  greater  vigilance  of  the  pelice, 
and  the  increased  promptitude  with  which  crime  is  prosecuted,  in  conse- 
qtiende  ofthe  mitigatioti  of  the  crtminal  code — admitting,  too,  that  thefe 
!«  a  dittiihtition  of  the  very  worst  tiffences,  points  which  wtt  hiave  fuUy 
^^ighed,j^it  is  s  state  ef  things  which  demands  the  gravest  consideration 
f^Mi  «my  lent  of  his  ooumty. 
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a  particular  hour,  a  particular  street,' with  particular  companions, 
he  i$  so  strongly  tempted,  that  his  only  resistance  is  in  flight.  A 
melancholy  picture,  it  may  be  thought,  of  man's  moral  condi- 
tion !  Yet  it  has  its  bright  side  too.  This  power  of  association 
is  one  of  the  main  sources  of  his  strength,  as  well  as  of  his 
weakness  ;  it  is  in  itself  indiflferent ;  and  is,  at  least,  as  willib^ 
to  enlist  the  material  and  the  local  in  the  service  of  virtue  as  in 
that  of  vice. 

What,  then,  in  relation  to  the  amendment  of  the  criminal,  is 
the  course  which  such  reflections  dictate?  Plainly,  to  do  that 
which  in  other  cases  is  found  to  be  the  only  available  step  towards 
a  breach  of  habit^to  give  the  soul  a  sudden  wrench — to  dislo- 
cate all  its  ancient  associations,  and  thus  disable  them  as  far  as 
possible  ;  in  other  words,  to  place  the  criminal  in  novel  scenes 
and  circumstances,  and,  if  possible,  employments ;  to  transfer 
him  to  a  thinly  peopled  country,  if  he  has  lived  in  crowded  cities  5 
an<^  in  brief,  to  fix  his  abode  wherever  he  will  be  the  least  likely 
to  fall  under  the  old  tyranny  of  the  thoughts  and  feelings,  from 
whifeh  he  is  only  partly  weaned. 

Thus  all  drcumstances— the  necessity  of  avoiding  a  pestilen- 
tial ^ccuttiulation  of  vice  and  crime  on  the  same  spot — the  cer- 
tainty that  the  criminal  will  not  readily  obtain  employmeht  at 
home,  and  the  equal  certainty  that  without  it  he  will  ri^lapse,— « 

f>oint  to  the  necessity  of  providing  an  escape  for  at  least  n 
arge  portion  of  this  class  of  the  population.  In  this  necessity, 
Earl  Grey  concurs. 

These  men,  then,  must  go,  if  we  consult  either  our  own  safety 
or  their  wfell-being.  But  where,  and  under  what  conditions? 
This  is  the  main  difficulty.  And  as  this  difficulty  has  been  felt 
by  all  who  have  considered  the  subject,  so  the  direction^  at  all 
events,  in  which  the  solution  mav  be  found,  has  been  indfciited 
by  more  than  one  writer.  Archbishop  Whately,  for  instance,  aftw 
unanswerably  demonstrating  the  enormous  evils  of  transporta- 
tion as  a  system  of  punishment,  and  perhaps  even  underrating  its 
influence  as  a  source  of  terror,  seems,  notwithstanding)  to  have 
come  to  the  conclusion,  that  though  the  removal  of  the  convict 
as  a  punishment  might  not  tend  to  deter  others  from  crime, 
yet  his  presence,  after  his  sentence  had  expired,  might  tend  to 
stimulate  them  to  it, — to  say  nothing  of  his  own  relapse.  He 
therefore  threw  out,  many  years  ago,  a  valuable  suggestion, 
which  was  expressly  recommended  to  the  attention  of  the  legis- 
lature in  the  admirable  report  of  1838,  to  which  we  have  so  fre- 
quently adverted.       *  Under  a  reformed  system  of  secondary 

•  punishment,'  says  his  Grace,  *  supposing  transportation  abo- 

*  lished,  it  strikes  me  as  desirable,  with  a  view  to  the  preservation 
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<  from  a  relura  to  evil  courses  of  persons  released  from  pe&iten- 
^  tiarieSy  &c.,  that  such  as  may  have  evinced  a  disposition  to 

*  reform,  should  be,  at  their  ewn  desire,  furnished  with  inecuis  of 
^,em%rAting  to  various  colonies,  British  and  foreign/ 

But  the  l>est  mode  of  giving  effect  to  this  general  sv^gestion — 
of  reducing  it  to  system  and  rule — of  enablmg  us  to  derive  from 
it  certain  benefit  to  ourselves,  without  injury,  and,  if  possible,  with 
advantage  to  our  colonies  ;  above  all,  without  risk  of  accidentally 
entailing  any  of  the  evils  of  the  old  system  of  penal  settlements, 
still  remains  a  most  difficult  problem.  But,  something  must  be 
hazarded.  We  proceed,  therefore,  to  mention  the  thoughts 
which  have  occurred  to  us.  We  do  not  think  it  sufficient 
that  the  men  should  be  encouraged  to  go  when  they  desire 
it^  nor  Buffered  to  go  to  what  places  they  please;  nor  in 
proportions  determined  by  accident.  Lord  Grey  says  they 
are  to.be  ^exiles  ;'  they  are  not  to  go  as  criminals — their  sen- 
tence. i&  expired— but  they  are  to  be  ^exiled.'  To  this  view 
we  most  honestly  confess  that  many  objectioos  (some  of  w&ich 
were  powerfully  stated  by  Lords  Brougham  and  Stanley)  at  once 
suggest  themselves.  1.  Since  every  nation  ought  in  justiceto  bear 
itfi  own  burden  of  vice  and  crime,  it  may  well  be  questioned 
whether  it  has  any  moral  right  to  cast  the  refuse  of  its  gaols  on 
distant  shores,  without  the  consent  ^f  those  who  dwell  there.  It 
is  certaiB,  at  all  events,  that  we  should  not  like  to  receive  the 
newly^released  criminals  of  other  nations.  2.  Such  a  course^  if 
the  choice  of  place  be  left  wholly  with  the  exile,  might,  by  acci«- 
deot,  ooeasion  in  some  of  our  colonies  the  very  evils  we  most 
deplore,  or  an  approximation  to  them ;  we  mean  such  an  accumo* 
lation  of  criminals  as  would  be  inconsistent  with  its  safety.     The 

*  exiles/  it  is  clear,  could  not  go  to  any  of  our  continental 
neighbours;  they  would  be  probably  soon  detected,  and,  we 
gfiprehend,  as  soon  sent  back ;  or  perhaps  an  ^  exchange  of  pri^ 
^  soners'  effected,  in  a  novel  sense  of  those  words.  They  would 
be  sure,  therefore,  to  repair  to  a  land  where  our  language  is  spoken; 
and  the  bulk  of  them  would  doubtless  go  to  one  or  other  of  our 
neatest  coWnies.  In  this  way  our  present  evil  might  return 
upon  our  bands,^  almost  in  its  present  character.  3.  If  these 
'exiles'  were  to  %o  to  any  of  our  colonics  in  the  disguised 
foirm  proposed  in  his  lordship's  speech,  it  would  produce  a 
very -unfavourable  and  ynjust  prejudice  against  the  free  emi<» 
grant;  who  would  be  apt  to  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the 
emancipated  felon's  in  the  mask  of  an  honest  man.  4.  We  con- 
fess we.  canjiot  approve  of  the  anomalous  conditio^,  in  which 
this  part  of  the  penal  process^  is  left.  The  bajiisbment  is 
a  part  of  the  punishment,  and  yet  net  part  of.it  $  it  is  so  in  re- 
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aliiy ;  it  k  aot  so  id  namei  thd  vmn  Mmt  go^  and  jH  il  is  aot 
part  of  Ills  sentedee;  bt  it  bte  togoybvt  he  is  mot  ftee  to  stay. 
NoW|  we  should  mueh  prefer  seeiDf  tliis  baoishiiustit  nlsde  paH  of 
Iiis  panishnleBt^ — and  the  eonduding'  aet  of  it)  wbererer  the  m- 
mioal  has  passed  through  his  eourse  of  pedal  disoipUne  at  hotae ; 
just  as  it  would  be  an  earlier  act  of  it*  if  it  were  thaoght  in  boom 
tases  adyisable  that  the  penal  disciplida  should  be  tindeigoiic 
elsewhere*  At  M  erentSy  it  does  not  seem  ddrisable  to  leaTe  lbs 
matter  indetenniaate.* 

And  as  ekpatriation  should  be  corapukoiy  us  sueh  eases^-^iet 
exile  in  the  form  of  emigration-^^so  the  deeasioos  of  enforeiag  it 
should  be  adopted,  not  Only  tirith  the  kaowledge  of  the  eote- 
munlty  to  whi^  the  crimidal  is  going,  but  with  their  eeidplett 
eonsent,  founded  upon  a  view  of  all  conttngent  adrtatages  and 
disadTantages.  If  they  will  not  oansent,  all  we  have  to  say  k, 
*  Fiat  justuia,  mat  coBlum  I'  an  honest  mdd  will  bear  his  owa 
bulrden,  not  ^eek  to  impose  it  on  others ;  and  an  honest  natioa 
wiU  do  so  teo»  But  fidr  the  reasons,  and  under  the  toaditioai, 
to  be  now  stated^  we  doubt  whether  thete  would  be  any  diA- 
eulty  in  obtaining  the  reqiusite  eonsentc 

The  following  plan  appears  to  us  to  offer  a  redsonliUe  prei^ 
pect  of  sueeeas*  After  retaining  at  home  a  considerable  part  of  the 
drimiaala,  df  whom  we  are  now  speakings  we  would  divide  the  nSi 
iato  eomparatively  small  portions,  and  dtstribote  them  in  as  many 
different  localities ;  in  surii  proportions^  id  foet,  that  thfey  sheola 
never  form  more  than  a  very  insignifieadt  pa#t  of  the  whole  ced^ 
munity,  neither  seasibly  disturbing  the  latio  of  criminals  to  the  reit 
of  the  populdtiim^  ner  the  proportion  of  the  sexes  to  one  anothsn 
id  other  words,  instead  of  penal  settlements^  our  effort  eboald  bt 
to  indttoe  all  our  l^lonies^  in  whieh  Ewopean  laboar  is  possible 
and  id  demand,  to  take  from  tidie  to  time  minute  ftaettons  of  this 
dass  of  the  populatioui  The  questiod  is,  whether  we  ean  hold 
out  suffieifedt  motives  to  iddoce  them  to  do  soi 

We  annually  transport,  in  roand  numbers^  about  five  thoustfri 
criminals^  Now,  after  retidding  a  donsiderable  pdMion  id  oaf 
own  oDUdtry^  say  two  fifths,  let  us  suppose  the  rtBSt  io  be  distrf- 
butdd  (whiether  after  undergoing  tlMr  legal  pentence  beio,  or 
with  a  view  to  undergoing  it  abroad)  thrbughout  Ae  vast  tifsle 
of  our  eolonial  possemons.  It  is  highly  improbable  that  the 
element  thufe  introduced  in  so  small  a  proportion  Into  aay 


•  8ini3^  tfc^se  pages  were  in  type,  we  kr^  ^Idd  to  gkthet  ftota  tbe 
rscetit  debates  lAat  the  GovertimSnt  is  evidently  sWarto  df  the  im^ertsti^ 
of  meeting  the  diffieulties  we  have  stated. 
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oae  society, -^  and  ner^  intreducedt  be  il  r^ooUectedi  till 
tbn  pemJty  of  the  law  had  been  paid,  with  good  hope^ 
therefore^  of  the  erimiaal**  entire  or  partial  reformatioa-r- 
could  be  at  all  dangeroui,  or  prove  of  auy  disadvantage  whidi 
would  aot  be  more  than  compensated  by  the  benefit  afforded  to 
the  laboiuvmarket ;  the  ordinary  eondition  of  whicfa^  in  all  aewly 
aettied  countries,  is  that  of  soanty  supplyi  at  enormously  high 
wsges*'*^  But  this  last  oonsideration  would  have  far  more  weight; 
if  that  labour  were  in  many  instances ^^  employed  (in  the  very 
aeoomptishment  of  the  penal  senteaoe,)  on  public  works  abso- 
lutely nocessary  or  obviously  useful  to  the  development  of  the 
teaources  of  the  colonies  themselvt^  And  this  brings  us  to  the 
question  which  we  postponed  a  page  or  two  baek. 

While  we  might  employ  a  considerable  body  of  our  erimi- 
nals  on  public  works  at  h(Mne,»— in  our  doekyardsf  ajeseniils,  and 
for  other  purposes^ — it  might  be  well  to  consider  whether  it  would 
4iot  be  wise  to  allow  a  portion  of  them}  from  time  to  timei  to 
perfom  ^eir  task  of  penal  labour  in  the  eonsttfuetion  of  works  of 
fl^blie  iitiUty  in  our  ooleoies, — sach  es  roadsi  b«i<%es,  docks^-^ 
works  absolutely  essential  to  the  fiill  development  of  colonial 
^esoureesi  but  whknh  the  scanty  population,  aud  the  high  rate  of 
fifee-lahour,  will  net  permit  an  infant  comitfiunity  te  construct 
§^  themselves*  In  one  or  oth^iv  nsy,  in  ell  our  cekmies,  sueh 
works  are  deraanded|^-*especielly  in  the  present  day,  whes^  under 
WA  enlighliened  commercial  poUcy^  a  rapidly  iaeieasing  and  tau* 
tually  profitable  trade  is  springing  up  between  tb^  and  the 
mothepr  couatry« 

Our  proposition  offers  no  slight  inducement  to  the  colomes  to 
€o->opetate  with  us  in  this  important  metten  It  would  enable 
^em  from  time  la  time  to.  construct  mportanti  Works  at  the 
diminished  rate  at  which  penal  labour  always  Should  be  paid ; 
and  which  would  be  far  below  the  high  price  which  skilled 
labour  can  command  in  every  newly-settled  country.  The 
cdonisM  would)  in  fact^  be  at  little  more  expense  than  that 
of  supplying  the  working  parties  with  lodging,  rations,  and 
clothing  i-^the  euperinteimeiice  of  the  crimidala^  as  long  as  they 
remiMn  such,  being  iavariably  tinder  the  eye  of  the  government 
and  their  cnrefully  selected  agents* 


*  We  hAve  alrea^  leen  in  the  ds^rate  dssir^  of  certain  pirties  in 
New  Soiith  Wsles  to  renew  tranapcrtatioa  thither}  how  urgent  must  be 
the  n^ceesi^iss  of  yoi^ng  col^pni^  and  that  there  k  little  possihility  of 
their  being  ae  festidicus  as  the  hirezs  of  labour  in  pur  own  oyer-stoeked 
labour-market. 
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Nor   would    tbe  advantages    of  such    an    arrangement   be 
less  important   on    the   side    of  the   ftiotbet   country.      Tbe 
least  of  these   w6tild    be    the  '  lightening'  of  the    immediate 
charge  to  the    Btitbh   treasury.      The   indirect   advantages, 
we  conceive,  would  be  much  greater.     In  Uhe  first  place,  we 
should  immediately  diminish  the  number  of  criminals  at  home, 
from  the  very  moment   of  their   conviction, — thus   rendering 
it   more  easy  to  deal  with  the  remainder,  and  to  find  them 
appropriate  public  labour.     If  the  whole  were  to  be  employed 
at  home,  at  diminished  wages,  in  works  of  absolute  necessity, 
they  would,  as  was  truly  said  in  the  recent  debates,  press  upon 
the  labour-market,  and  exclude  from  honest  subsistence  many  of 
those  whose  innocence  gives  them  prior  claims  to  it.     It  may  be 
observed,  however,  in  reply,  that  the  works  constructed  by  this 
class  of  labourers  will  be  such  as,  though  useful,  would  never 
have  been  undertaken,  had  there  not  been  a  necessity  for  finding 
employment  for  the  criminal,  and  that  therefore  such  men  willtio 
more  press  upon  the  natural  demand  for  labour,  than  if  the  govertt* 
ment  had  undertaken,  by  their  help,  to  build  structures'  in  imitalion 
of  the  pyramids  of  Egypt.  To  this  it  may  be  rejoined,  that  though 
some  such  works,  not  absolutely  devoid  of  public  utility,  may  bfe 
found,  it  is  not  desirable  that  they  should  be  often  or  very  exteB-- 
srvifly  embarked  in:  And  though  it  is  true  that,  rather  than  that  cri^ 
minals'should  be  idle^  it  would  be  wisdom  to  let  them  pilenpistone^ 
and  take  them  down  again  ;  yet  the  human  mind  is  not  easily  re^ 
conciled,  even  in  bondage,  to  the  idea  of  unprofitable  labour- 
drudgery  for  drudgery's  sake — and  much  less  is  the  nation'likelyto 
be  satisfied  with  such  employment  of  its  labourers,  even  though  they 
be  criminals,  so  long  as  it  has  to  pay  them.  Now,  by  employing  a 
certain  portion  of  these  men  in  works  of  public  utility  in  one  or 
other  of  our  colonies,  not  only  would  the  mother  country  have  to 
pay  less,  by  their  being  supported  by  the  colony,  and  not  at  home, 
but  the  colony  would  also  be  benefited  by  having  t^  pay  le-^s  than 
it  would  otherwise  pay  for  an  equal  amount  of  labour.    Not  mily 
would  there  be  no  pressure,  or  alleged  pressure,  on  the  labour^ 
market  here,  but  the  labour  would  be  transferred  to-the  ptaee 
where  it  was  needed,  and  could  not   be  otherwise  supplied  $ 
and,  lastly,  the  works  would  never  be  of  disputable  benefit, 
but  all  of  the  most  direct  and  obvious  value.     Nor  would  the  in- 
direct advantages  of  such  works  be  of  little  consequence  to  the 
mother  country.     In  that  widely  extended  trade  which  has  been 
established  between  herself  and  her  colonies,  and  which  is  still 
probably  only  in  its  infancy,  the  advantages  of  a  road  in  Canada, 
or  Newfoundland,  or  New  South  Wales — ^or  of  a  new  bridge  there, 
a  dock,  or  a  canal — are  as  certainly,  though  less  immediately,  felt 
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• 

in.  tbe  Thames  or  the  Mersey*  as  at  die  lacalities  where  they  are 
conBtrocted.  And  thia  advantage,  indirect  as  it  is,  wauld  be  £ur 
greater  than  any  which  tbe  colonial  payment  of  th^.  convict 
labourer,  while  employed  for  colonial  purposesi  could  confer  on 
the  British  treasury. 

'  Such,  then,  are  the  monuments  which  we  would  uniformly 
compel  crime  to  rear,  as  the  memorials  of  its  own  folly,  and 
the  penalty  of  its  wrongwdoing; — not  works  of  useless  gran- 
deur, like  the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  but  of  substantial  utility, 
like  tbe  public  roads  and  the  aqueducts,  of  ancient  Rome* 
So  urgent,  we  believe,  is  the  demand  for  public  works,  of 
greater  or  less  extent^  in  various  parts  of  our  colonial  empire — 
such  the  inability  of  the  colonists  to  provide  tbe  labour  neces- 
aairy  to  construct  them — ^and  such  tbe  demands  of  our  rapidly  in- 
creasing commerce^ — that  we  should  not  be  at  all  surprised,  if 
in  a  very^hort  time  the  colonists  were  not  only  to  give  their 
coqsent  to  the  plan  proposed,  but  be  even  eager  for  that  com- 
paratively limited  portion  of  labour  which  we  could  thus  supply* 
,  If  it  be  said  that  the  promise  of  such  w^rks  sounds  very  nutg- 
ni(icent,  but  that  little  could  be  done  by  so  moderate  an  an^puut 
of  labour  as  could  be  allotted  to  any'pne  locality, — we  .reply, 
that  this  is  no  reason  why  the  labour,  be  the  amount  what  it  wiUi 
should  not  be  employed  wherever  it  can  be  employed  to  most 
advantage.  It  must  be  expended;  and  the  question  is,  how 
shall  it  be  expended  best?  But  more  than  this:  let  the  labour 
of  20,000  men  (for  such,  on  an  average,  is  the  number  of 
cpi^iiaals  working  out  their  sentence)  for  the  next  fifty  years» 
be  employed  in  works  of  public  utility  at  home  and  abroad ;  and 
ijiere  can  be  no  question  but  that  they  miffht  leave  memorials 
behind  them,  which  would  not  easily  have  been  raised  in  any 
other  mfmi^er.  If  it  be  said,  that  that  most  essential  prin- 
ciple of  distributing  criminals  in  small  fractions^  will  pre- 
vent a  sufficient  concentration  of  labourers  in^  any  one  spot 
tcf  accomplish  any  work  of  considerable  extent,  we  reply,  that 
Wf^  do  not,  of  course,  expect  the  construction  by  such  means 
of  ,such  gigantic  works  as  the  North  Western  Railway,  or  the 
G^and  Junction  Canal  i  bqt  a  sufficient  number  might  be  sent 
to^,  any  locality,  and  detained  there  for  a  sufficient  length  of 
time,  to  eif^ct .  works  of  no  inconsiderable  extent  and  utility. 
The, spots  are  not  rare  in  our  colonies  in  which  the  want  of  a 
road'  alo^e  prevents  immense  tracts,  from  being  profitably  oc- 
GEupied;  pr  where,  if  t^y  are, cultivated,  the  transit  is  so  imper* 
£Qet,'tliat,thQ  produce  .comes  .slowly,  with  difficulty,  and  with 
enormous  cost,  to  maijl^t., 

.   Noi;.m.ust  it  beic^gott^ii,.  that  in  urging,  for  the  all-important 
>eason9  so  often  insisted  upon,  the  necessity  of  having,  not  one 
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or  iv9f^  but  miuiy  loeaHti^,  in  which  te  dk^os^  of  th]»  pbttien  of 
out  pD|ral»tiopy  we  cbiioty  m  a  ooaseqtiened^  plead  f«r  senilkiif 
them  anAally^  or  bi  precisely  definite  pr6pQartioi%  to  our  aeTetai 
oolonies^  acoording  ia  ^he  eBtent  of  popatatkii'or  of  territory  in 
each— or  in  any  other  ratio  determinable  by  fmy  AH^I^oonaideW 
mtiifn.  Tbei  omanstanoes  jast  named,  indeed,  ara  Hot  ta  be 
left  out  •!  liio  csdeulation ;  but  they  are  not  the  only  eleiiienta  ^ 
others  would  be  found,  in  the  urgency  or  value  of  tb«  wori^  to* 
be  oMitmoted-^the  searcity  or  efanparative  Miffioienoy  ef  labour, 
the  rate  of  reeent  ettigmtion  to  particular  plaoee,  t^eatateef 
crime,  m  the  eoouomical  condition  of  die  colony.  By  having  ge  v^ 
ral  different  outlets  for  this  unhappy  elasei  of  men,  the  disastroua 
results  which  have  flowed  from  directing  the  ^hole  stream  of 
convicts  into  Van  Dtemen's  Land,  would  be  certainly  avoided  ^ 
there  wouM  be  no  risk  of  a  dangeiou^  -escess  of  crime, 
a  glut  of  labour^  or  a  dispropottion  of  the  seices.  IVfodeiate 
even  at  the  w^rst,  these  importations  w^uld  cesise  altogether  the 
moment  it  was  seen  that  it  were  better  that  they  Aould  do  so. 
The  stream  wtHild  flow  where  it  was  not  injuriovni,  and  be  dut  off 
in  a  moment  where  it  was. 

We  are  the  more  encouraged  to  hope  that  some  9uch  plan  may 
be  methedlcally  attempted,  because  it  s<ems  but  an  extension  of 
one  which  has  evidently  occupied  the  atteution  of  Government. 
AHve  te  the  manifest  inexpe^encv  of  retaining  all  this  class  of 
men  in  England,  even  during  thew  term  of  punilbment,  it  hat 
been  intimated  by  Eart  Orey,  that  it  is  the  Intention  to  increase' 
the  number  at  Bermuda  and  at  Gibraltar.  Inslead  of  ineHcu/huf- 
them  at  these  places  (or,  if  increasing  them  there,  only  far  a 
very  limited  time,)  we  would,  upon  the  important  principle  of 
dividing  them,  distribute  portions  of  them  to  otber  colonies,  on- 
the  conditions,  and  for  the  purposes,  al^ady  mentioned. 

The  principal  object  in  [Reading  for  this  distribution  of 
(n^minats  in  diminutive  portions,  is  te  aveid  an  accumulation 
on  any  one  spot,  and  to  prevent  their  bearing  any  cofisi* 
derable  mtlo  to  the  amount  of  social  virtue  and  innocence.  It  mar 
be  said,  that  it  is  not  very  easy  to  fi^  any  exact  Kmit  beyond  whicn 
the  ratio  of  criminals  to  the  rest  of  the  population  cannot  pass  with* 
out  extreme  danger ;  in  reality,  it  is  impossible.  It  is  a  question 
of  degree ;  but,  as  in  other  questions  of  degree,  we  may  asceitai n 
dertain  points  at  which  there  is  nofeaf  of  very  injurious  results  to 
society  flrom  the  presence  of  crime ;  and  others  at  whidt  there 
certainly  is  such  danger — though  we  are  not  able  to  tell  exactly 
what  is  the  point  at  which  a  community  is  only  just  safe.  If  ene 
out  of  ten  thousand  in  a  given  community  were  a  thief,  we 
should  not  think  there  was  any  danger  of  the  people  becoming  a 
people  of  thieves— although  we  should  certainly  tnink  there  was 
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oi|0  too  ipMiy  among  Aem«  Oo  the  other  hfimd^  i£  half»  or  any 
thiag  like  that  number,  were  erivinals,  we  ahould  haTo  great  rear 
eon  to  trembly  for  the  cqnditien  of  socfa  a  community,  find  might 
expect  at  any  moment  that  it  woaid  go  to  wreck.  We  may  safely 
•ay,  in  the  present  ease,  that  as  a  oelony-rr-not,  of  oeume,  a  penal 
settlepient-N.is  likely  to  exhibit  a  lower  ayerage  of  crime  thsA 
the  mother  country,  the  actual  proportion  of  oriminale  ^  the  rest 
of  the  population  in  the  latter  might  be  safely  taken  as  a  stan^ 
dard,  to  which  It  qoight  be  allowed  to  rise,  bat  within  which  it 
would  be  expedient  to  keep,  in  introducing  indifiduals  whe  have 
been  eriqiinals,  into  any  of  its  dependencies. 

The  avevage  of  crime  is  likely  lo  be  lower  in  a  oolony,  partly 
because  in  a  newly  settled  country  the  populatian  is  thin,  and  the 
contagious  influence  of  bad  example  is  not  so  easily  propagated  as 
in  crowded  rities ;  but  prtneipaily  because  the  necessaries  of  life 
are  cheap  and  wages  high.  Poverty,  as  we  all  know,  is  one  of  the 
chief  caus^  of  crime.  Fov  the  same  reasons  whicdi  prevent  so  high 
ap  average  of  crime  in  such  oemmunities,  tbe  dischar^d  criminal 
(as  has  t^en  so  often  said)  is  more  likely  to  be  restored  and  re-- 
formed, and  to  form  an  innoxious  element  in  its  popul^tioii.  If, 
therefore,  there  were  never  sent  to  any  colony  sum  a  number  of 
*  exiles '  (reckoning  thefn  all  as  if  they  were  still  criminals, 
though  it  may  well  be  hoped  that  under  a  wise  penal  discipline  * 
many  of  them  would  be  reformed,)  as  to  bring  the  criminal  popu^ 
llition  of  such  a  colony  even  up  to  die  proportion  of  an  eqaal 
population  in  the  motner  country,  there  oould  be  no  fear  of  its 
goiug  beyond  it. 

Thou^  It  is  not  very  easy  to  obtain  accurate  information 
respecting  the  statistics  of  crime  in  our  eofonies,  yet  the  go&- 
dusions  to  which  we  are  a  priori  conducted,  are  corroborated  by 
fimeh  retwrns  as  have  been  obtained.  We  admit,  indeed,  that 
tliose  returns  exhibit  in  some  cases  a  somewhat  too  ihvourable 
picture  of  colonial  vvrtue;  but  they  are,  without  doubt,  approxi- 
mately toue,  and  even  making  large  allowances,  are  well  worthy 
of  attention  in  the  present  argument.  In  Canada,  the  eir- 
cumstances  of  which,  both  from  the  extent  and  quality  of  the  emi- 
gration there,  are  peculiar,  and  at  Bermuda,  where  we  have  im- 
ported criminals,  theaverageof  offences  to  the  population  is  nearly 
the  same  as  in  England ;  but  in  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick^ 
Prince  Edward  Island,  and  Newfoundland,  the  average,  froiy 
the  most  luithentle  documents  which  are  accessible  to  u»,  is 
greatly>  and  in  some  cases  almost  incredibly,  lower.  In  New- 
foundland, in  1B45,  there  appear  to  have  been  only  four  convic- 
tions in  a  population  of  96,506  ;  in  New  Brunswick  (1840)  only 
sixty- two  in  a  population  of  156,162;  and  in  Prince  Edward 
Island  (1841)  thnrty-eight  in  a  population  of  47,034* 
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If  some  sach  a  plan  could  be  adopted — if,  instead  of  pouring  a 
flood  of  guilt  and  impurity  into  one  devoted  country,  we  were  to 
suffer  it  (after  being  filtered,  however,)  imperceptibly  to  ooze 
through  many  channels,  it  seems  to  us  that  the  most  di£Beult  parts 
o£this  intricate  problem  would  be  effectually  solved.  The  ratio 
of  the  criminal  to  the  other  classes  of  the  population  would  not 
be  perceptibly  increased ;  that  slight  increase  would  bemore  than 
counterbalanced  by  the  positive  advantages  of  a  certain  portion 
of  labour,  profitable  to  the  colony,  though  superfluous  to  us ;  we 
should  avoid  all  the  fearful  results  attendant  on  an  accumulation 
of  criminals  on  the  same  spot,  and,  '  by  dividing,  conquer ;'  we 
should  furnish  this  unhappy  class  of  people  with  the  best  chances 
of  obtaining  employment,  and,  by  secluding  them  from  their  old 
haunts  and  companions,  of  completing  their  reformation. 

But  whether  any  of  our  suggestions  be  deemed  practicable 
or  not,  we  sincerely  trust,  that  the  people  of  England 
will  resolve,  that  whatever  comes  of  it,  the  enormity  of  penal 
settlements  shall  no  longer  be  endured.  Religion,  humanity, 
justice,  and  we  believe,  expediency,  plead  for  their  extinction. 
The  people  of  this  country  must  remember,  that  the  very 
dearest  interests  of  their  immediate  descendants  and  connexions 
are  involved  in  the  course  they  may  pursue.  There  are  com* 
*  paratively  few  families  at  this  day  in  Great  Britain  who  have 
not  some  relation — brother,  sister,  son,  daughter,  nephew — 
in  those  colonies.  Let  them  abhor  the  thought  of  dooming 
their  relations  and  their  children  to  be  citizens  in  communities 
founded,  as  if  in  studied  contempt  and  subversion  of  the  great 
social  laws  which  God  has  so  clearly  rendered  essential  to  the 
prosperity,  nay,  existence,  of  society :  communities  of  which  the 
horribly  ludicrous  characteristics  are — let  it  never  be  forgotten-^ 
that  those  who  are  not  criminals  often  do  not  very  much  outnum- 
ber those  who  are  or  have  been  such;  and  that  the  equality  of 
the  sexes,  which  God  preserves,  as  by  perpetual  miracle,  in 
every  part  of  the  world  with  which  His  laws  have  to  do^  is  there 
set  aside  by  the  freaks  of  man*s  perverse  legislation. 

Since  the  preceding  article  was  printed,  we  have  received  the 
*  Second  Report  from  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
<  Lords,  on  the  Execution  of  the  Criminal  Law,'  ordered  to  be 
printed  14th  June  1847.  On  perusing  it,  we  find  nothing  in  it 
to  affect  the  conclusions  to  which  we  have  given  expression. 
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Art.  I.— 1.  Firsts  Second^  Thirds  Fourth^  and  Fifth  Reports 
from  the  Select  Committee  on  Navigation  Laws  ;  together  with 
the  Minutes  of  Evidence  taken  before  them.     Session  1847. 

2.  A  GUmce  at  the  proposed  Abolition  of  the  Navigation  Laws^  and 
the  Principles  of  Free  Trade,  By  a  Djsciplb  of  Dr  Fried- 
B|CH  List.    1847. 

8.  A  Letter  t6  George  Frederick  Young,  Esq.^from  D.  C  Ayltvin^ 
Esq,  ;  in  reply  to  certain  questions  regarding  the  operation  of 
the  Navigation  Laws  on  the  Trade  of  Calcutta.     1847. 

• 
Tt  is  not  our  intention  at  this  time  to  narrate  the  history  of 
-*-  our  Navigation  Laws,  or  to  investigate  the  eiFects  ^hichy 
in  former  times,  have  been  attributed  to  them.  It  might  be 
coAceded  to  those  who  still  uphold  the  restrictive  system,  of 
which  they  form  a  part,  that  our  Navigation  Laws  were  con- 
ceived in  wisdom,  and  have  hitherto  been  productive  of  benefit 
to  the  country — positions,  however,  which  it  would  be  by  no 
meHns  difficult  to  overturn ; — ^and  at  the  same  time,  we  might 
proceed  with  the  most  perfect  consistency  to  show,  that  in  the 
present  circumstances  of  the  commercial  world,  nothing  but  good 
would  follow  from  their  total  repeal — nothing  bat  evil  from  a 
pertinacious  adherence  to  them. 

It  may,  however,  be  desirable  for  the  information  of  those  of 
our  readers  who  have  not  hitherto  been  led  to  investigate  the 
subject,  that  we  should  very  briefly  state  the  nature  of  our  law  of 
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Navigation,  as  originally  passed  by  the  republican  Parliament  in 
1651,  and  its  operation  at  the  present  time ;  thus  showing  the  ex- 
tent of  the  modifications  which  from  time  to  time  it  has  under- 
gone, and  the  nature  of  the  restraints  by  means  of  which  it  did 
and  still  does  affect  the  shipping  of  other  countries,  as  well  as  that 
under  the  British  flag.  ^, 

By  th^  ^t  of  16$t,  OQ  goo^s  tHe  yrewth,  pfodiietiQti^or  manu- 
facture of  Africa,  Asia,  or  America,  could  be  imported  into  the 
United  Kingdom  or  its  dependencies,  except  from  the  places  of 
their  production,  and  In  sjbi^f  *  of  wMch  ^itish  subjects  should 
*  be  the  proprietors  and  right  owners,  and  whereof  the  master  and 
^  three-fourths  at  least  of  the  mariners  should  be  English  subjects.' 
No  goods  the  growth,  production,  or  manufacture  of  Europe, 
could  be  brought  to  Great  Britain  except  in  British  ships,  or  in 
.such  ships  as  belong^e^  t^  the  Qountry  witi^  the  goods  were  pro- 
duced, or  from  which  they  could  only  be,  or  usually  had  been, 
imported.  By  the  act  12th  Charles  II.,  c.  18,  among  minor  modi- 
fications, the  restriction,  in  so  far  as  it  applied  to  goods  of  all 
descriptions,  was  geographically  limited  to  those  of  Russia  and 
Turkey  I  vfeil©  V^  oth^r  places  it  affected  only  certain  articles 
i^ce  well  known  under  the  na,i3Qie  of  *  the  enumerated  articles  ;* 
so  that  Qther  gopds  the  produce  of  Europe,  might  be  brought  in 
under  any  flags.  But  these  enumerated  articles  comprehended 
everything  then  deemed  important  in  ourconmcerce,  and  the  modi- 
fication was  thus  of  little  or  no  value  or  ^fect. 

After  the  recognition  of  the  independence  of  the  Uniterf  States 
of  America,  the  dauAe  yfimk  prevented  the  iiapoct^tion  of  tli« 
produce  of  Africa  Amp  ot^  Awwrica^  xtx  any  other  thaa  British 
ships,  ws^s  necessarily  so  far  r<^t£Ui:edas  tp  allpw  o£  tb^  produce 
of  the  United  States  being  brought  in  ship^  belonging  to  American 
citiyeot. 

By  the  law  as  il  bow  QtsM»<l9,  and  has  st<»od  siaee  Mr  Huski#- 
fton't  amendment  of  it  ia  1825^  the  produce  of  A&iaa^  Asia^  M 
An^riea,  may  be  in»ported  from  pl^^es  enti  o{  Europe,  inta  tbe 
United  Kiogdom,  if  U>  be  u9ed  thewn,.  in  fori^igitas  well  a»  Riir 
tish  skips;  provided  such  fo«eig9  ^bips  be  ships  of  thecouiHry  e{ 
whioh  the  g^^si  are  the  prod^e^  w4  Cbqol  wbioh  they  are  imppiw 
ted*  And  as  regards  the  prc4i^e  of  Jgjarepe,,  the  ewamei^atod 
articles  may  new  be  brougJM  ^  ia  Britkh  ships^,  or  ia  ships,  of  tbn 
^  eouQtvy  of  wUeh  the  good^  are  the  produice^  on  Ia  ships,  qi  the 
^  country  fcom  which  the  geeds  %re  imported.'  Goods  noH  eour* 
merated  in  the  act,  which  are  the*  ff^dn^ft  of  Europ^y,  may  be 
broi^bt  thenee  ia  the  ships  of  any  country. 

AU  intereckiirse  between  the  United  Kingdom  and.  iis  posses*^ 
tkma  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe)  includiiig  tlie  Chaonei  lalaodsyt 
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Hr  confined  to  British  ihips;  and  the  like  restriction  applies  to  our 
inter-colonial  trade.  No  goods  may  be  carried  from  any  Bri* 
tish  possession  in  Asia»  Africa^  or  Americay  to  any  other  of 
svch  possessions,  nor  from  one  part  of  such  possessions  to  an* 
other  part  of  the  same,  except  in  British  ships* 

Ko  goods  can  be  imported  into  any  British  possession  in  Asia, 
Africa,  or  Amerieai  in  any  foreign  shipSf  unless  they  be  ships 
of  the  country  of  Tvhich  the  goods  are  the  produce,  and  from 
which  the  goods  are  imported. 

No  ship  is  admitted  to  be  a  ship  of  any  particular  country 
unless  she  be  of  the  build  of  such  country,  or  have  been  made 
prize  of  war  to  such  country,  or  forfeited  under  any  law  made 
for  the  prerention  of  the  slave  trade,  or  be  British  built ;  nor 
Unless  navigated  by  a  master  who  is  a  subject  of  such  foreign 
country,  and  by  a  crew  of  whom  three-fourths  at  least  are  sub- 
jects of  such  country,  nor  unless  wholly  owned  by  subjects  of 
sudi  country. 

No  goods,  or  passengers,  shall  be  carried  coastwise  from 
one  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  another,  or  from  the  Uni«- 
ted  Kingdom  to  the  Isle  of  Man,  or  from  the  Isle  of  Man  to 
the  United  Kingdom,  except  in  Britbh  ships.  This  restriction, 
so  far^s  passengers  are  concerned,  was  first  imposed  in  1845. 

The  first  and  greatest  obstacle  that  presents  itself  to  the  aban- 
donment of  a  system  which  has  enlisted  in  its  favour  not  only 
the  fears  and  jealousy,  but  also  the  patriotic  feelings  of  the 
country,  is  the  sanction  afibrdcid  to  it  by  the  Master  of  Economic 
Science  t—  * 

^  The  Act  of  Navigation,'  says  Adam  Smith  ( Wealth  of 
Naiioiu^  Book  iv.  Chap,  ii.)  *  is  not  favcHirable  to  foreign  com- 
'  merce,  or  to  the  growth  of  that  opulence  which  can  arise  from 
^  it  The  interest  of  a  nation,  in  its  commerdal  relations  to 
'  foreign  nations,  is  like  that  of  a  merchant  with  regard  to  the 
^  different  people  with  whom  he  deals — ^to  buy  as  cheap,  and  to 

*  sell  as  dear,  as  possible.     But  it  will  be  most  likely  to  buy 

*  di^Kp,  when,  by  die  most  perfect  freedom  ef  trade,  it  encou- 
f  rages  all  nations  to  bring  to  it  the  goods  which  it  has  occasion 
^  to  purchase ;  and  for  the  same  k«ason,  it  will  be  most  likely  to 

<  sell  dear,  when  its  markets  are  thi»  filled  with  the  greatest 

<  number  of  buyers^     The  Act  of  Navigation,  it  is  true,  lays  no 

*  burthen  upon  foreign  ships  that  eome  to  export  the  produce  of 

*  British  industry.  Even  the  ancient  aliens'  duty  which  used 
^  to  be  paid  upon  all  goods  exported  as  well  as  imported,  has, 
'  by  several  subsequent  acts,  been  taken  off  from  the  greater 
^  part  of  the  articles  of  exportation ;  but  if  foreigners,  either  by 

*  prohibitions  or  high  duties,  are  hindered  from  coming  to  sell, 
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<  they  cannot  always  afford  to  come  to  buy,  because,  coming 

<  without  a  cargo,  they  must  lose  the  freight  from  their  owii 
^  country  to  Great  Britain.  By  diminishing  the  number  of 
*'  sellers,  therefore,  we  necessarily  diminish  that  of  buyers,  and 

*  are  thus  likely  not  only  to  buy  foreign  goods  dearer,  but  to 
'  sell  our  own  cheaper,  than  if  there  was  a  more  {wrfect  freedom 

*  of  trade.     As  defence,  however,  is  of  much  more  importance 

<  than  opulence,  the  Act  of  Navigation  is,  perhaps,  the  wisest 
^  of  all  the  commercial  regulations  of  England.^ 

An  authority  so  unlocked  for  is  naturally  made  the  most  of 
by  Navigation  Law  Protectionists :  Yet,  even  they,  we  think^ 
must  admit,  that  the  reasoning  of  this  celebrated  passage  is  alto^ 
gether  at  variance  with  its  conclusions ;  and  that  so  improbable 
a  proposition,  as  that  restrictions  on  national  commerce  can  be  of 
use  in  promoting  national  defence,  ought  not  to  have  been  taken 
for  granted  without  some  attempt  at  proof.  Had  Adam  Smith 
adhered  on  this  point  to  his  all  but  uniform  practice  of  support^ 
ing  his  premises  by  reasoning,  he  must  have  seen  how  little 
ground  there  was  for  his  conclusion ;  and  his  disciples  would 
have  been  spared  the  disadvantage  of  having  to  parry  ^  weapon 
snatched  by  their  exponents  from  Ms  friendly  hand. 

The  protectionists  of  native  shipping  have  another  advan- 
tage, and  no  inconsiderable  one — so  much  are  we  the  slaves 
of  words — in  the  reiteration  of  some  of  those  high-sounding 
phrases,  which,  when  they  have  once  caught  the  public  ear,  are 
often  much  more  successful  than  any  reasoning.  Our  Naviga- 
tion Laws  have  been  called  the  Charta  Maritima  of  England. 
What  more  need  be  said  ?  and  how  is  the  impression  of  words 
so  solemn  to  be  removed  ?  Again,  *  Nursery  for  Seamen  *  is  an 
expression  which  has  gone  at  pnce  to  the  hearts  of  thousands,  who 
have  never  asked   themselves  whether  any  one  character  of  a 

*  nursery '  can  possibly  belong  to  a  system,  the  certain  tendency 
of  which  must  be  to  restrict  the  commerce  out  of  which  ships  and 
seamen  grow.  The  question  of  national  defence  presupposes  war. 
In  former  wars,  great  part  of  our  national  marine  has  been  manned 
by  means  of  impressment — a  tyranny,  we  trust,  now  far  too  hateful 
to  be  renewed,  on  any  renewal  of  hostilities.  But  in  whatever 
way  our  national  marine  may  in  such  an  event  have  to  be  recruit- 
ed— by  fair  means  or  by  foul,  by  contract  or  by  violence — before 
those  sailors  are  either  hired  or  seized,  they  must  at  least  exist ; 
and,  according  as  they  are  more  or  less  numerous,  will  the  wants 
of  the  Royal  Navy  be  more  or  less  easily  supplied.  Until  our 
merchant  vessels  shall  be  in  danger  of  being  driven  by  com* 
mercial  rivals  from  the  seas,  we  can  have  no  fear  that  our  men- 
of-war  will  not  be  supplied  with  seamen.    And  if  that  day  should 
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come,  we  shall  assuredly  find  that  our  mercantile  greatness  cannot 
be  recovered  by  legislative  interference ;  and  that  there  is  no  such 
alternative  in  reserve  for  us  as  would  seem  to  be  implied  in 
Adam  Smith's  antithesis  between  commerce  and  defence. 

We  are  indignant  that  the  maritime  supremacy  of  England, 
represented  by  what  are  so  aptly  called  its  wooden  walls,  should 
be  thought  to  want  protection,  or  be  capiable  of  being  protected, 
by  exclusive  Laws.  There  is  something  even  more  pitiful  in 
our  jealousy  of  foreign  shipping,  than  in  our  dread  of  foreign 
corn.  As  long  as  our  commerce  flourishes,  we  need  be  in  no  fear 
about  our  commercial  navy.  But,  even  on  the  monstrous  sup- 
position that  our  foreign  trade  had  passed  over  to  the  foreigner, 
and  that  all  that  was  left  to  our  own  vessels  was  the  coasting 
trade,  it  might  be  fairly  argued,  that  the  realm  would  be  placed, 
not  in  a  worse,  but  in  a  better  condition,  for  the  single  purpose  of 
defence.  To  lessen  the  number  of  trading  vessels,  is  to  lessen  the 
demand  for  seamen,  and  would  so  far  relieve  Government  from  a 
costly  competition.  But,  thank  God,  the  power  of  recruiting 
our  national  marine  to  an  indefinite  extent,  really  depends  only  on 
our  means  of  paying  for  it  Once  abolish  impressment,  and  the 
supply  of  sailors  for  the  two  navies — the  public  and  the  private — 
will  always  be  equal  to  the  demand.  The  supply  has  been  kept 
below  its  proper  amount,  only  by  the  consequences  of  impress- 
ment. 

The  number  of  British  seamen  on  the  register,  on  the  31st 
December  1846,  was  230,892,  or  1  in  every  35  of  the  adult 
male  population,  according  to  the  census  of  1841.  This  is,  we 
think,  a  very  moderate  proportion,  considering  the  geographical 
condition  of  the  kingdom,  the  spirit  of  adventure  which  is  so 
natural  to  man  at  the  period  of  life  when  choice  is  made  of  a 
profession,  and  the  ardour,  almost  amounting  to  a  passion,  with 
which  that  spirit  has  in  this  country  taken  the  direction  of  the 
sea.  In  our  opinion,  it  is  a  dread  lest  our  merchant  service 
should  prove  ^  a  nursery '  for  impressment,  and  a  detestation  of 
the  injustice  and  the  hardships  with  which  the  system  has  been 
associated,  which  has  driven  men  from  both  services.  English- 
men, worthy  of  the  name,  must  abhor  the  thought  of  subjecting 
themselves  to  this  grievous  evil.  Change^  then,  your  system.  Let 
the  Roy^  Navy  hold  out  inducements  to  those  whose  disposition 
leads  them  to  become  seamen,  as  great  as  those  which  are  offered  in 
the  merchant  service,  and  we  are  confident  that  the  popularity  of 
the  two  services  would  be  at  once  reversed.  The  natural  incli- 
nation of  our  island  population  would  flow  freely  towards  the 
sea ;  and  the  public  service,  afloat,  would  be  as  greatly  preferred 
to  any  other,  as  the  service  of  the  Crown  is  preferred  on  shore* 
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The  consequenoes  of  en  imaginary  ftuppotition  aro  liaidljr 
wortk  discussing^,  when  the  supposition  is  so  extrairsgant^  as 
that  of  the  destruction  of  so  muoh  of  our  merchant  nary  as 
is  now  employed  in  our  foreign  trade*  Be  just ;  bring  back 
your  crews  from  out  of  American  ressels^^-4iot  by  press-gangs, 
but  by  proper  wages  and  encouragement,  and  you  need  not  fear 
for  national  defence.  The  real  question  for  decision,  under  any 
rational  discussion  of  the  Navigation  Laws,  stops  short  of  the  con- 
aideration  of  what  consequences  might  follow  from  the  destruc- 
tion of  our  merchant  navy,  through  the  rivalry  of  foreign  shipping. 
We  join  issue  on  the  prior  question :  On  the  &ct,  whedier  the 
competition  of  foreign  shipping,  sanctioned^  legislatively,  to  the 
fullest  possible  extent,  would  be  injurious  to  our  own.  We  un- 
hesitatingly affirm,  that  it  would  not ;  and  we  confidently  anpeal 
to  facts  developed  in  our  pastiiistory,  for  proof  of  the  justice  ot  that 
opinion.  On  the  ot^er  hand,  we  as  unhesitatingly  express  our 
belief^  grounded  upon  &ots  which  we  shall  present  to  our  readers^ 
that,  by  pertinaciously  adhering  to  the  protective  system)  we 
shall  bring  about  a  falling  off  in  our  foreign  trade,  and,  as 
its  unavoidable  consequence,  an  equal  falling  off  in  the  num*- 
ber  and  tonnage  of  our  shipping;  for  no  truth  can  be  mor^ 
evident,  than  that  the  amount  of  our  shipping  must  expand  and 
contract  in  direct  proportion  with  the  expansion  and  contraotioil 
of  the  trade  for  the  prosecution  of  which  vessels  are  constructed* 

The  advocates  of  commercial  protection  have  always  shown 
themselves  unwilling  to  meet  their  opponents  in  the  field  of  ar- 
gument ; — >they  prefer  denouncing  them  as  theorists.  Yet  surely 
tibere  is  much  more  of  theory  in  systems  of  protection  than  in 
leaving  men  and  nations  to  their  natural  liberty  of  action.  Of  all 
men,  those  would  appear  to  be  the  most  ^  practical,'  who  are  for 
leaving  things  as  far  as  possible  to  the  influence  of  natural  causes ; 
among  which  Acts  of  Parliament  certainly  cannot  be  reckoned. 
We  are  not  afraid,  however,  to  meet  them  on  their  own  ground  | 
and  we  undertake  to  show^  both  firom  the  actual  results  of  th# 
system  of  proteotion,  where  rigidly  adhered  to^  on  the  one  band) 
and  from  the  consequences  that  have  followed  its  partial  retaia« 
tion  on  the  others  how  signally  it  fails  to  pmmote  the  objects 
which  its  advocates  profess  to  have  at  heart* 

It  would  be  useless  to  encumber  the  quegtfon  by  |favelling 
further  back  in  history  tkm  the  year  1815.  During  the  Wat 
which  then  tenninated,  the  commercial  relations  of  all  countries 
were  controlled  by  the  iron  necessities  of  the  times,  and  our  naval 
power  then  gave  ub  aU  but  the  monopoly  Of  the  trade  of  Europe. 
We  may  safely  begin,  therefore,  with  the  return  of  peace. 

In  1814)  the  merchant  vessels  belonging  to  the  United  Kingp^ 
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clon  and  its  depetideiioieS)  were  in  number  28,543^  meftsarlhg 
2,376,061  tons^  ezclasive  of  676  ghips,  measuridg^  340^904  tons, 
then  faired  by  the  Government  as  transports.  In  1815,  the  prac- 
tical inconvenience  of  our  Navigation  Laws  was  brought  home 
to  our  merchants,  throuf^h  the  working  of  a  similar  system  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  of  America.  Those  States  had 
adopted  a  law,  resembling  our  own  in  most  respects,  soon  after 
tiie  acknowledgment  of  their  independence*  At  that  period  they 
wer«  no  wiser  than  ourselves.  But  in  the  interval^  both  parties 
had  better  learned  the  interests  of  their  new  position ;  and  when 
tiie  general  peace  afforded  an  opportunity  of  opening  again  the  na- 
tural channels  of  trade^  both  countries  prAetioally  acknowledged 
the  iblly  of  restrictbns  that  operated  equally  against  the  trade 
of  both.  By  the  treaty  of  that  year  (1816),  the  ships  of  England 
and  America  were  placed  reciprocally  upon  the  same  footing  in 
the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States ;  and 
ttW  discriminating  duties,  chargeable  upon  the  goods  which  they 
Conveyed,  were  mutually  repealed.  This  mutual  concession  was 
no  eitperiment  brought  forward  by  a  disciple  of  flree  trade,  upon 
general  principles^  It  was  a  mere  submission  to  the  consequences 
of  the  system  itself,  when  carried  to  its  full  extent,  wrung  from 
a  government  strenuously  resolved  not  to  depart  an  inch  from  its 
ancieifit  policy^  except  under  the  pressure  of  necessity.  The 
advantages  of  this  mutual  concession  were  so  palpable,  that, 
although  since  1816  our  ship-owners  have  made  incessant  com- 
plaints of  the  abandonment  of  their  interests  by  Government,  we 
ate  not  awate  that  any  commercial  body  has  attempted  to  call 
in  question  the  wisdom  of  this  American  treaty,  or  to  request 
diet  it  may  be  annulled. 

It  must  excite  surprise,  that,  when  a  measure  of  reciprocity 
fa^id  been  forced  upon  us  in  this  manner  by  one  country,  others 
should  be  sO  slow  in  adopting  the  like  means  for  coercing  lis  into 
the  like  ctmcessioto.  It  was  not,  however,  until  1823,  eight  years 
afterwatds,  that  the  Prussian  governnuent  notified  to  us,  that 
unless  our  navigation  system  were  relaxed  in  favour  of  their 
ships,  heavy  retaliating  duties  would  be  placed  upon  British 
ships  entering  Prussian  ports,  and  discriminating  duties  would  be 
levied  Upon  the  goods  which  they  conveyed.  In  the  same  year, 
the  St^es*.General  of  the  United  Netherlands  had  recourse  to 
similar  measures  of  self-defence ;  and  the  Swedish  government 
gave  plain  indications  that  the  movement  was  becomW  gfenc»fal. 
The  Board  of  Trade  was  thereupon  besieged  by  the  Society  of 
Ship-owners,  ^nd  by  merchants  trading  with  those  countries,  all 
clamorous  for  the  interference  of  Government  to  avert  the  evil^ 
whh  which  they  were  threatened.    To  endeavour  to  dissuade 
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other  g^TernmentB  from  adt^tio^  a  Byatem  to  which  we  onr- 
selres  coDtinDed  to  adhere  on  the  ground  of  ItM  being  proBtable 
to  us,  would  hare  been  exposing  ourBelres  for  the  mere  ple^ 
sure  of  exposure.     The  only  course  open  to  us,  was  evidently 
that  which  was  adopted.     We  repealed  our  differential  duties  in 
behalf  of  all  such  foreign  countries  as  entitled  themselves  to  the 
privilege,  by  receiviog  our  ships  on  equal  terms.  Thus  arose  what 
are  known  by  tbe  name  of  '  the  Reciprocity  Treaties,'  against 
which,  forgetful  of  their  origin,  the  ship-owners  of  this  country 
have  since  at  various  times  been  so  loud  in  their  complaints. 
.    There  is  something  ludicrous  in  the  idea  of  England  fearing 
the  competition  of  foreigners,  upon  that  element,  of  which  it  has 
always  been  our  boast  that  it  is  eminently  our  own.  But  nothing 
is  so  unreasoning  as  fear.     We  must  not  wonder,  therefore,  that 
our  timorous  ship-owners  are  giving  little  heed  to  the  growing 
strength  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  rivals  on  tbe  western  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  while  they  suffer  themselves  to  be  scared  out  of  their 
senses  by  the  pigmies  of  the  North  Sea  and  the  BalUc     The 
dread  in  which  tliey  live  of  tbe  rivalry  of  Prussians,  Swedes, 
Pappenburgbers,  Mecklenburgbers,  Olden  burghers,  and  the  like^ 
would  be  unbecoming,  were  the  objects  of  it  maritime  powers  of 
the  highest  order.     Our  commercial  marine,  at  the  end  of  1846, . 
consisted  of  32,499  ships,  measuring  3,817,112  tons,  with  crews 
numbering  229,276  men.    At  tbe  same  date,  our  redoubtable  rival 
Prussia  bad  793  ships,  measuring  148,136  tons  (British  mea- 
surement) ;  less  than  one  twenty-fifth  part  of  our  shipping.  Ham- 
burg had  223  ships,  33,907  tons ;  about  the  112th  part  of  our  own. 
Korway  and  Sweden  together,  had  shipping  measuring  273,168 
tons  (British) ;  of  ours  the  14th  part  Mecklenburg  had  283  ships 
of  48,9l0   tons,   British   measurement ;    being   the   79th  part 
of  ours.    Lubeck  had  71  ships,  11,908  tons,  of  the  like  measure- 
ment, or  one  ton  for  every  320  tons  of  British  shipping.     The 
commercial  marine  of  Holland,  of  which  our  ancestors  stood  in 
-""*•  "^-""d,  is  more  considerable  than  any  yet  mentioned.     It 
'  conusts  of  1936  vessels,  measuring  338,882  British 
>ns ;  which  yet  is  not  the  eleventh  part  of  our  tonnage, 
nbers  in  their  aggregate,  form  little  more  than  one-fifth 
ircantile  tonnage  sailing  under  the  British  flag  (2239 
Of  the  shipping  of  France,  our  timonrsome  ship- 
live  made  no  complaint — none  at  least  that  we  have 
and  yet,  if  the  lea!ding  members  of  this  interest  have 
sssfulin  any  thing,  it  has  been  in  causing  their  griev- 
ether  real  or  imaginary,  to  be  heard  ail  over  the  coun- 
me  end  to  the  other.    Nevertheless,  the  trading  vessels 
number  13^679,  and  measure  604,637  tons,  being  as 
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g^reat  as  the  ineamement  of  the  skips  of  all  the  f<Nrei|^  countries 
above  enumerated,  with  the  exception  of  Norway  and  Sweden, 
In  like  manner,  the  competition  of  the  United  States  is  passed 
9ver  almost  unnoticed ;  although  the  registered  tonnage  of  these 
States  amounts  to  no  less  than  1,095,172  tons,  independent  of 
their  licensed  and  enrolled  tonnage  (1,321,830  tons),  the  employ- 
ment, of  which  is  confined  to  the  coasting  trade  and  river  na- 
vigation. Why  is  this  ?  It  is  difficult  to  find  a  ret^on,  unless  it 
be,  that  France  and  America  have  been  guilty  of  the  folly  of 
copying  our  bad  laws,  and,  by  giving  a  fancied  security  to  their 
ship-owners,  have  rendered  them  less  enterprising  than  they 
might  otherwise  have  been.  In  the  case  of  America,  whose* 
registered  mercantile  tonnage,  employed  in  foreign  trade,  has 
increased  from  619,896  tons  in  1821,  to  1,068,764  tons  in  1844, 
or  448,868  tons — (the  inerease  in  British  tonnage  between  these 
years  amounted  to  1,077,028  tons) — it  is  surprising  that  her  pro- 
gress has  not  been  more  rapid.  When  we  consider  the  energy 
with  which  all  commercial  pursuits  are  taken  up  by  her  mer- 
chants, and  the  wonderful  success  that  has  accompanied  their 
undertakings,  we  cannot  but  look  \yith  some  surprise,  as  well  as 
pride,  at  the  far  greater  progress  that  we  have  ourselves  been 
making  during  the  same  period. 

The  experience  of  France,  which  has  also  adopted  a  stringent 
Navigation  Law  in  imitation  of  England,  is  not  encouraging  to 
other  countries  to  follow  her  example.  In  1836,  the  earliest 
year  of  any  official  statement  on  thi^  subject  by  the  French  go- 
vernment, the  commercial  marine  of  France  consisted  of  15,599 
ships,  measuring  680,631  tons ;  while,  in  1844,  the  amount  was 
actually  diminished  to  13,679  ships,  measuring  604,637  tons. 
It  was  against  England  that  the  French  Navigation  Law  was 
chiefly  aimed ;  and  it  is  instructive  to  observe  how  signally  it 
has  failed  in  answering  the  end  it  had  in  view.  In  1836,  1391 
vessels  entered  the  ports  of  France  from  England,  under  the 
national  flag,  measuring  80,381  tons ;  while  those  under  the 
English  flag  were  2768,  of  273,802  tons.  In  1844,  the  French 
shipping  so  employed  amounted  to  1329  only,  of  93,686  tons ; 
while  the  English  shipping  had  increased  to  5093  vessels,  of 
525,614  tons.  So  that,  while  French  shipping  engaged  in  trade 
with  England  had  increased  only  13,305  tons,  the  English  ship- 
ping trading  with  France  had  increased  251,812  tons. 
.  It  may  be  said,  that  the  comparatively  small  extent  of  ship- 
ping possessed  by  other  countries  is  referable  to  the  system  of 
exclusiveness  pursued  by  England,  whereby  so  large  a  share  of 
the  world's  traffic  has  been  secured  to  our  ship-owners;  and 
there  might  have  been  a  primd  facie  case  for  this  position,  so 
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hmg  as  ^at  tjniem  was  retained  in  all  its  strfettiaw.  It  is  dtat 
that  this  was  the  belief  of  those  foreign  goremaients  npim  whOM 
remonstrances^  followed  by  the  danour  of  onr  shipowners,  th« 
Reciprocity  Acts  were  passed.  But  it  is  equally  dear,  from  the 
subsequent  experience  of  now  three-and-twenty  years,  that  th^ 
expectations  oif  those  goyernments  have  been  signally  disa]^ 
pointed ;  and  that  We  must  look  to  other  causes  than  the  inlet«* 
ference  of  governments  to  account  for  the  increase  or  decrease 
of  the  shipping  of  a  country.  The  most  influential  of  th^  causes 
which  limit  its  extent  is  doubtless  to  be  found  in  the  want  of 
capital  applicable  to  mercantile  pursuits,  and  in  the  cottipara« 
lively  high  rate  of  prdfit  to  be  derived  from  its  employment^  but 
which  rate  cannot  be  obtained  in  open  competition  with  the  shlpu 
ping  of  another  country,  where  capital  is  more  abundant^  and 
where  the  ordinary  rate  of  profit  is  consequently  lower.  To 
counterbalance  this  disadvantage,  it  is  recommended  to  ^veprd* 
tection  to  native  shipping.  The  remedy  may  begin  Well^  but  is 
sure  to  end  fatally.  A  stimulus  is  given  to  the  building  and 
equipment  of  ships,  and  capital  is  withdrawn  ioit  that  purpose 
from  other  branches  of  commerce.  Under  these  circumsiatices, 
the  general  rate  of  profit  necessarily  rises,  and  the  general 
trading  power  of  the  community  is  lessened.  The  neit  step  ilr 
as  certain  as  any  other  in  the  sequence  of  causes  and  effects^ 
Diminished  employment  for  shippirtg  follows,  bringing  ruin  to 
those  whose  capital  has  been  inveigled  into  its  construction. 

The  stationary  condition  of  the  shipjring  of  many  Continental 
nations,  is,  of  course,  attributable  in  part  to  other  causes.  In 
some  cases,  the  difficulty  arises  from  their  gfeograpfai^al  position. 
Sea-ports,  and  the  sea,  are  necessary  for  producing  sailors,  lix 
other  cases,  there  are  political  disadvantages.  Colonies  are,  itt 
the  first  instance,  great  encouragements  to  the  shipping  of  the 
dominant  state.  With  the  exception  of  Spain,  whose  once  mag- 
nificent empire  in  the  West  is  now  confined  to  Cuba  atld  Porto 
Rico ;  of  Holland,  which  has  retained  its  important  possession^ 
in  the  Indian  Seas,  with  its  settlement  of  Surinam ;  and  bf  Prance 
and  Denmark,  each  of  which  possesses  two  not  very  .considerable 
islands  in  the  Carribean  Sea ;  none  of  the  European  nations  hav^ 
any  colbules  with  which  to  maintain  commercial  intercourse,  aud 
with  which  such  intercourse  would  b6  most  naturally  (harried  on 
under  the  national  flag.  From  these  causes,  in  their  combinatiou, 
it  might  have  been  confidently  inferred,  in  the  absence  of  all 
actual  knowledge  of  the  feet,  that  no  great  or  rapid  increaSie 
would  nattirally  take  place  in  the  shippmg  which  they  possess ; 
while  it  may  be  as  confidently  aflBrmed,  that  under  no  stimulus, 
artificially  applied  by  means  of  Navigation  Laws,  could  any  tem- 
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poiar  J  mcrease  be  stiocessfuU j  maintaiiied.  The  misetiief  of  such 
laws  k)  unfortunately^  not  confined  to  the  country  which  enacts 
them.  Shipff  when  built  and  equipped,  will,  while  they  last, 
eef tainly  be  employed ;  though  not  always  with  much  profit  to 
tbeit  ownert-^and  whether  the  opportunity  for  such  employment 
is  furnished  by  the  trade  of  the  country  to  which  they  may  he* 
lonff,  or  by  competition  with  shipping  under  other  flags,  their 
WEkdue  multiplication  is  injurious  to  the  general  commercial 
marine  of  Europe^  and  especially  to  that  of  England,  as  possessor 
of  the  greatest  proportion. 

.  There  are  Tarious  reasons  for  believing,  that,  were  'we  to  repeal 
all  the  restrictiT«  kws  by  which  we  have  sought  to  create  a 
preference  for  our  shipping,  an  increase  to  the  shipping  of  other 
countries  would  not  follow.     Such  a  measure  would  in  no  way 
come  in  aid  of  the  natural  capabilities  for  trade  of  any  people, 
nor  would  it  add  to  their  commercial  resources.     It  would  give 
them  neither  capitid,  nor  ports,  nor  colonies.     If  the  uniK>rm 
tendency  of  freeoom  be  to  encourage  trade,  we  should  expect  that 
the  greater  part  ot  the  capital  applicable  to  commerce  would  be 
requited  for  the  extension  of  the  trade  itself,  and  that  at  most 
the  addiUonal  tonnage  brought  into  existence  would  only  bear 
its  due  propoftidn  to  the  additional  uses  whereto  it  would  have 
to  be  applied.     On  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  help  thinking, 
that  our  iqeasures  of  restriction  may  in  this,  as  in  other  cases, 
have  beett  sometimes  prodnctive  of  efiects  the  very  revelrse  oi 
those  for  which  they  Were  enaeted,  and  that  they  may  have  even 
assisted  towards  the  formation  and  employment  of  foreign  ship- 
ping in  the  very  quarters  of  which  we  are  most  jealous,  and  where 
we  have  most  to  fean     Let  us  take  the  case  of  France.     Our 
Navigation  Law  prohibits  the  importation  thence,  for  use  within 
this  kingfdom,  of  all  goods,  except  in  the  ships  of  France  or  of 
England.     The  large  proponion  of  the  trade  which,  under  the 
existing  system,  is  conveyed  in  English  bottoms,  affords  sufficient 
proof  of  the  inability  b(  the  ship-owners  of  France  to  compete 
trith  us  sticeesistfully  t  and  we  may  assume  that  the  share  which 
we  have  in  the  trade,  is  as  great  as  we  profitably  can  carry  on. 
If,  ^en,  France  might  use  the  ships  of  otner  nations  in  the  trade 
between  the  two  countries,  it  seems  highly  probable  that  some 
part  of  the  goods  now  coming  t6  us  in  French  vessels  might  be 
brought  by  the  vessels  of  some  other  states,  more  favourably 
citcumsrtaiiced  for  the  construction  and  employment  of  shipping, 
and  less  formidable  to  us  in  other  re^peets,  than  our  powerful 
neighbour. 

Having  seert  how  Httle  cause  our  ship-owners  cail  have  for 
dreading  the  rivalry  of  foreigners,  whose  powers  for  competition 
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are  so  feeble,  we  may  do  something  towards  giving  them  the 
confidence  they  ought  to  feel,  by  inquiring  whether,  in  point  of 
fact,  that  rivalry  has  been  such  as  in  any  degree  to  afford  a 
colour  of  reasonableness  to  the  fears  that  are  entertained.  This 
we  are  enabled  to  do,  by  ascertaining  the  effects  that  have 
resulted  from  our  partial  abandonment  of  the  Navigation  Laws, 
under  the  treaties  of  reciprocity.  These  treaties  were  entered 
into  in  divers  years,  beginning  with  1824 ;  up  to,  and  including 
which  year,  our  Navigation  Laws  had  been  maintained  in  their 
full  rigour  against  all  foreign  countries,  with  the  exception  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  If,  then,  it  can  be  shown  that  in  the 
trade  we  have  carried  on  with  foreign  countries,  the  ships  of 
which  are  placed  upon  the  same  footing  in  our  ports  as  those 
under  the  British  flag,  the  employment  of  our  shipping  has  in- 
creased, subsequently  to  such  relaxation,  to  a  far  greater  extent 
than  it  has  increased  in  those  branches  of  our  trade  in  which  the 
restriction  has  been  hitherto  preserved,  we  may  fairly  assume 
that  the  relaxation  already  made  has  at  least  not  operated  dis* 
advantageously  to  the  shipping  interest;  and  we  may  thence 
infer,  that  benefit  and  not  danger  to  that  interest  would  follow 
from  carrying  out  the  principle  of  freedom  to  its  natural  conclu- 
sion, and  abolishing  ail  remaining  distinctions  between  British 
and  Foreign  vessels. 

Various  *  Returns  relating  to  Tonnage  and  Shipping'  were 
presented  to  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  30th  June  of  the 
present  year,  and  have  since  been  printed  ;  from  one  of  which 
it  appears,  that,  while  in  the  protected  trades — those  in  which 
no  relaxation  has  been  allowed— *the  tonnage  employed  has 
increased  from  893,097  tons  in  1824,  to  1,736,924  tons  in 
1846— *-on  the  other  hand,  the  increase  on  the  unprotected  trades 
— those  in  which  our  ship-owners  are  exposed  to  the  free  competi- 
tion of  theshippingof  foreign  countries — has  reachedfrom  904,223 
tons  in  1824  to  2,558,809  tons  in  1846.  The  increase  in 
the  twenty -two  years  has  thus  been  94.37  per  cent — or,  on  the  ave- 
rage, 4.29  per  cent,  in  each  year,  of  British  shipping  trading 
with  parts  and  places  where  restriction  is  still  maintained ;  while 
it  has  been  182.98  percent — or  on  the  average  8.31  per  cent  in 
each  year — of  our  snipping  trading  with  parts  and  places  where 
our  ship-owners  have  no  exclusive  privilege. 

We  might  rest  the  whole  case  in  favour  of  freedom  upon  these 
figures ;  but  they  by  no  means  exhibit,  without  further  explana- 
tion, the  whole  strength  of  the  argument  which  they  supply* 
Of  the  increase  realised  between  1824  and  1846,  in  the  pro- 
tected part  of  our  trade,  and  which  amounted  to  842,827  tons 
in  the  whole,   the  part  resulting  from  the  intercourse  with 
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our  North  American  colonies  amounted  to  648,330  tons.  If, 
then,  we  withdraw  from  the  comparison  this  branch  of 
our  commerce,  it  results,  that  the  increase  in  the  remaining 
branches  of  our  protected  trades  has  amounted  to  no  more  than 
194,497  tons  upon  465,266  tons,  or  41.80  per  cent ;  being  on 
the  average  1.90  per  cent  yearly,  or  less  than  one-fourth  of  the 
proportionate  increase  realised  on  the  unprotected  trades.  It  will 
naturally  be  asked,  why  should  the  trade  with  our  North  Ameri- 
can possessions  be  excluded  from  the  calculation  ?  The  reply, 
while  it  is  simple  and  conclusive  as  regards  the  question  now 
before  us,  affords  also  a  triumphant  instance  of  the  benefits  re- 
sulting from  late  changes  in  our  commercial  policy — changes  so 
confidently  declared  to  be  pregnant  with  ruin  to  that  very  branch 
of  protected  trade  which  we  find  to  have  flourished  so  greatly 
beyond  the  rest.  On  the  10th  October  1842,  when  the  first  of 
a  series  of  reductions  in  the  duty  on  foreign  timber  came  into 
operation,  the  duty  upon  colonial  timber  was  reduced  to  the 
merely  nominal  rate  of  one  shilling  per  load  of  fifty  cubic  feet. 
This  reduction  being  made  so  late  in  the  year,  could  have  no 
effect  upon  the  importations  of  1842,  in  which  year  the  ton- 
nage that  entered  our  ports  from  the  North  American  colonies 
amounted  to  541,451  tons,  showing  an  increase  in  eighteen  years 
of  113,619  tons,  or  26.55  per  cent,  equal  to  a  yearly  average  in« 
crease  of  no  more  than  1,47  per  cent.  In  the  following  years  since 
the  change  in  the  duty  upon  timber,  the  tonnage  that  arrived 
from  these  colonies  has  amounted  to— In  1843,  771,905  tons;;  in 
1844,789,410  tons;  in  1845, 1,090,224  tons;  in  1846, 1,076,162 
tons. 

In  the  same  series  of  accounts,  we  find  a  statement  of  the 
tonnage  of  ships,  distinguishing  British  from  foreign,  that  entered 
and  cleared  from  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  each  of  the 
following  years — 1814,  the  last  of  the  war ;  1824,  the  first  of  the 
reciprocity  treaties;  and  1846.  This  statement,  in  conjunction 
with  that  already  noticed,  enables  us  to  judge  what  degree  of 
credit  is  due  to  the  complaints  by  which  the  reciprocity  treaties 
are  incessantly  charged  with  injuring  the  British  ship-owner,  to 
the  advantage  of  his  foreign  rivals.  During  the  ten  years  from 
1814  to  1824,  the  increase  of  British  tonnage  employed  in  the 
import  and  export  trades  of  the  United  Kingdom,  amounted  to 
892,653  tons,  or  89,265  tons  per  annum ;  while  the  increase  of 
foreign  tonnage  was  303,920  tons,  or,  on  the  average,  30,392 
tons  per  annum.  During  the  twenty-two  years  that  have  follow- 
ed the  reciprocity  treaties,  viz.  from  1824  to  1846,  the  increase 
in  British  shipping  has  been  5,233,295  tons,  or  237,877  tons  per 
annum ;  while  foreign  shipping  has  increased  2,221,290  tons,  or 
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oBly  100>96S  t(His  per  annmn*  We  bave  already  9b^wii  tlie 
proportions  in  which  this  increased  evpleymeiit  for  British 
shipping  has  been  shared  by  the  protected  Itnd  uttprotecled 
branches  of  trade. 

There  are  the  most  eonclusiye  gr otinds»  as  we  shall  hetttftef 
show,  for  believing,  that,  had  the  English  Goyemment  reusted 
the  demands  of  the  ship-owners,  and  adhered  in  aU  their  integrity 
to  the  restrictions  contained  in  ovr  J^atigation  system,  not  cnly 
would  this  marvellous  increase  never  have  existed)  but  that  ouv 
trade  muat  have  undergone  a  eeriona  diminution*  Let  us  even 
assume  that,  adhering  to  out  protective  system^  we  had  succeeded 
(and  it  would  have  tasked  our  energies  to  the  uttermost)  in 
increasing  our  commerce  at  the  same  rate  as  the  increase  wiiich 
took  place  between  1814  and  1824 — what  at  this  time  would 
have  been  the  condition  of  our  shipping  interest?  We  have 
^een,  that  in  those  ten  years  a  yearly  addition  of  89,265  tons 
was  made  to  the  employment  of  British  tonm^i  and  of  30,392 
tons  to  that  of  foreign  tonnage.  At  this  rate  of  incsreaae,  there 
would,  in  the  twenty*two  years  immediately  preceding  1846, 
have  been  added  to  the  British  shipping  emfployment  for  1,963,830 
tons,  and  to  foreign  shipping  for  668,624  tons.  In  other  worda^ 
by  the  partial  relaxation  of  our  law,  it  now  appears  that  we  have 
secured  employment,  by  the  year  1846,  for  4,822,131  tons  (of 
which  3,269,465  are  British,  and  1,552,666  are  foreign),  beyrad 
the  increase  which  we^  have  assumed  might  have  been  attained 
under  a  system  of  continued  restriction. 

An  argument  much  relied  on,^in  support  of  protective  laws  for 
our  shipping,  is  drawn  from  the  alleged  greater  cheapness  with 
which  vessds  can  be  built  in  foreign  countries  than  in  England. 
This,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  is  an  aasumptioa  witiiout 
any  soUd  foundation.  If  it  be  simply  meant,  that  ships  are  built 
for  less  money  per  ton  in  Norway  than  in  the  Thames,  this  may 
no  doubt  be  true ;  but  it  is  true  only  in  the  letter,  and  not  in  the 
spirit.  The  ship  so  built  in  Norway  for  L.8  or  L.IO  per  ton,  i9 
no  more  to  be  compared  in  value  to  the  ship  built  in  the  Thames, 
than  an  omnibus  hack  is  to  be  compared  to  a  hunter.  The  Tbamet** 
built  ship  is,  in  real  serviceable  value,  as  mudi  worth  the  L.20  pef 
ton  which  she  has  cost,  as  the  Norwegian  ship  is  worth  the  smaller 
sum  expended  on  her  construction.  But  even  if  this  were  not  the 
case,  our  ship-iowners  have  the  means  of  protection  in  their  own 
hands.  Let  them  build  their  ships  in  New  Bmnswiek,  or  in  other 
of  our  North  American  colonies.  In  point  of  faet,  a  very  large 
amount  of  tonnage  is  yearly  built  there.  They  will  build  there  at  as 
low  a  rate  of  cost  per  ton  as  it  is  possible  to  build  at  in  the  North 
of  Europe  y  and  tnese  coloaial^built  vessds  will  have  all  the  pri- 
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vUcges  q£  veBsela  built  at  Iiome.  Were  it  really  tru^  that  coloe 
i>jal-|)uilt  veaaeU  were  not  only  less  costly,  but  actually  cheaper 
when  their  quality  was  considered,  ship*building  in  the  xnotner 
country  must  long  since  have  been  at  an  end.  This,  however, 
is  any  thing  but  tite  case ;  since  thase  Parliamentary  documents 
inform^  us«  that  during  the  last  twenty-<six  years — that  is^  from 
1821  to  1846 — there  have  been  built  and  registered  4,567>018 
tons  of  British  shipping,  of  which  1,693,384  tons  were  built  in 
the  colonies^  and  2,873^634  tons  in  ports  of  the  United  King<- 
dom,  being  m  the  proportion  of  37  tons  built  in  the  colouies  to 
63  tons  built  at  home.  That  this  proportion  is  not  greater  in 
IskTour  of  the  colonies— *or  rather,  that  the  whole  ship-building 
trade  is  iK>t  monopolised  by  them,  seeing  that  the  cost  of  con- 
stiiuctioA  i&  not  greater  than  one-half  of  the  cost  in  England- 
can  only  arise  from  the  inferior  character  of  their  vessels.  This 
much  we  might  have  inferred,  without  much  probability  of  mis- 
take; but  we  ate  not  left  to  inference^  An  earnest  protectionist, 
Mr  Liddel^  moved  in  Parliament  for  certain  papers.  We  do 
not  kuow  what  inference  he  expected  them  to  establish.  For  our 
part»  we  want  no  more  conclusive  evidence  in  support  of  our 
Qpinions.  According  to  the  return,  the  total  number  of  ships 
i;Qgistered  in  the  United  Kingdom,  on  1st  January  1847,  was : — 

24,003  vessels,  measuring  3,148,323  tons,  of  wLich 

217  vessels^  measuriog;        26,244  tons,  were  built  in  foreign  countries 

— t.  e.  prizes. 
1,727      i>  „  548,327    »     were  buih  in  our  North  Ame- 

rican Colonies. 
99      yf  „  S!^,964    „    were  Wfilt  Jn  Britkb  India. 

11      ^  „  1,344    „    were  built  in  Brit.  W.  Indies. 

1  Tesqdk         „  d79    ,,    wts  bnih  in  the  Mniritiva 

1      „  „,  143    „    was  built  in  New  S.  Walesa 

Excluding  foreiga-built  vessels,  it  thus  appears  tbat  out  of 
23,785  ships,  measuring  3,122,079  tons,  there  were  1839,  mea- 
suring 603,157  tons,  built  in  our  coloniea  and  possessions,  while 
21,946  ships,,  measuring  2,518,922  tons,  were  built  within  the 
United  KJngdonu  Kow  it  appears,  from  other  documents  pre- 
sented to  Parliament^  that  the  colonial-built  tonnage  registered 
in  the  seven  years  from  1840  to  1846,  both  inclusive,  amounted 
to  654,397  tons,  or  51,240  tons  beyond  the  quantity  that  con- 
tinued in.e:!i;^istenice  in  1847 — from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that 
the  average  di^ration  of  such  ships  upon  the  register  does  not 
exceed  seven  years ;  while  the  tonnage  built  within  the  Unitecl 
Kingdom,  and  in  existence  at  the  beginning  of  1847,  exceeded, 
by  ^,339,  tons>  the  whole  measurement  of  shipping  so  built  and 
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registered  during  the  twenty-one  years  from  1826  to  1846,  boti 
inclusive.  The  average  duration  of  a  home-built  ship  would  thus 
seem  to  be  more  than  three  times  that  of  a  colonial  one.  This 
fully  explains  the  reason  why  our  merchants  have  not  availed 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  for  constructing  low-priced  vessels 
in  the  colonies,  but  have  preferred  paying  the  higher,  yet  not 
really  dearer,  prices  required  at  home-  The  fact  here  stated  is 
strongly  corroborative  of  the  propriety  of  the  practice  adopted  by 
the  Committee  of  Ship-owners,  Merchants,  and  Underwriters, 
who  direct  the  surveying  and  classifying  of  shipping  in  con- 
nexion with  the  establishment  of  Lloyd's ;  and  whose  ordinary 
practice  it  is,  to  assign  the  period  of  twelve  years,  during  which 
English-built  ships  of  the  first  quality  remain  in  the  first  class, 
while  a  period  of  only  four  years  is  allowed  for  colonial-built 
vessels  ^f  the  same  description. 

Some  light  may  be  thrown  on  the  effect  which  total  repeal  of 
our  Navigation  Laws  would  produce  on  the  employment  of  foreign 
shipping,  by  *an  examination  of  the  consequences  which  have 
followed  their  recent  partial  suspension  in  favour  of  the  im- 
portation of  articles  of  food.  From  a  return  to  an  order  of  the 
House  of  Commons  of  1st  July  1847,  explanatory  of  the  working 
of  that  suspension,  it  appears  that,  while  Dutch  vessels  have 
been  employed  in  bringing  cargoes  from  Belgium,  Belgian  ships 
have  been  employed  in  bringing  cargoes  from  the  ports  of  Hol- 
land ;  Danish  vessels  have  brought  supplies  from  Sweden,  and 
Swedish  vessels  from  Denmark ;  Norwegian  ships  have  come 
from  Prussia,  and  Prussian  ships  from  Norway — ^and  so  on. 
When  the  greatness  of  the  emergency  is  considered,  there 
is  little  or  no  ground  for  inferring,  from  these  facts,  that 
more  foreign  ships  have  been  engaged  in  bringing  in  these 
supplies,  than  would  otherwise  have  been  employed.  If  our 
law  had  not  permitted  this  exchange  of  ports,  the  Belgian 
ship,  which  brought  us  wheat  ^*^  -  ^  Holland,  would  probably 
have  brought  us  the  oats  that  came  in  a  Dutch  vessel  from 
Antwerp ;  while  the  Dutch  vessel,  in  that  case,  would  have 
brought  us  the  wheat  from  Rotterdam — and  so  of  the  rest. 
But  the  circumstance  of  this  exchange  of  ports  affords  us  the 
most  reasonable  ground  for  another,  and  a  most  important  in- 
ference. The  supplies  in  question  must  have  reached  us  at  less 
charge  than  would  have  been  incurred,  if,  instead  of  the  ships 
taking  their  loading  in  the  ports  where  the  course  of  trade  had 
previously  carried  them,  each  had  been  obliged  to  make  a  pro- 
fitless intermediate  voyage,  in  compliance  with  our  restrictions* 

Of  304  ships  which,  according  to  the  return,  availed  them- 
selves of  the  suspension  of  our  law,  and  brought  in  cargoes  of 
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grain  from  ports  whence,  but  for  that  suspenftiooi  they  co^Id 
not  have  thus  reached  us,  there  were  122  under  the  fla^  of 
Hanover,  41  under  that  of  Denmark,  34  of  Holland,  26  of  Nor- 
way, 19  of  Sweden,  13  of  Russia,  12  of  the  Hans/e  Towns,  9  of 
France,  8  of  Prussia,  7  of  Oldenburgh,  5  of  the  United  States, 
2  of  Austria,  1  of  Belgium,  1  of  Genoa,  1  of  Venezuela,  1  of 
Naples,  1  of  the  Papal  States,  and  1  of  Mecklenburgh. 

Of  which  of  these  states  can  our  ship-owners  entertain  any  se- 
rious apprehension  ?  Is  it  of  Hanover  or  Denmark,  the  ships  of 
which  countries  formed  more  than  one-half  of  the  whole  number 
in  the  list  ?  Is  it  of  Oldenburgb,  or  Mecklenburgh,  or  Sardinia, 
or  Austria,  or  Belgium,  or  the  rap^l  States  ?  Or  is  it  of  Russia, 
nearly  the  whole  of  whose  foreign  trade  is  carried  on  in  English 
bottoms  ?  The  very  idea  of  being  jealous  of  the  naval  rivalry 
of  these  countries  is  so  ridiculous,  that  we  are  almost  ashamed 
of  referring  to  the  facts  by  which  its  unreasonableness  is  exposed. 
Can  any  alarmist  really  conceive  that  there  would  be  any  danger, 
in  these  instances,  from  turning  the  partial  suspension  into  per- 
manent repeal  ? 

If,  however,  there  be  no  danger  in  allowing  our  merchants  to 
import,  for  use  within  this  kingdom,  all  such  goods  as  they  may 
require,  without  reference  to  their  origin,  and  under  any  flag  that 
may  conveniently  offer  itself,  there  is,  assuredly,  much  of  incon- 
venience and  of  loss,  first  to  our  merchants,  and  ultimately  to  the 
consumers — that  is,  to  the  country  at  large — in  the  restriction 
which  is  still  placed  in  the  way  of  such  a  course.  One  or  two 
recent  cases  which  have  come  to  our  knowledge  will  exemplify  this. 
A  ship  under  the  Venezuelan  flag  lately  arrived  at  Liverpool  from 
Bremen,  bound  to  Angostura,  having  on  board  a  partial  cargo  of 
German  goods  suited  to  the  South  American  market.  The  ob- 
ject of  her  visit  to  England-  was  to  complete  her  lading  with 
British  manufactures ;  and,  for  the  more  advantageous  accom- 
plishment of  their  object,  thd'^roighters  had,  in  ignorance  of  our 
Navigation  Law,  put  on  board  at  Bremen  a  further  quantity  of 
German  produce  suited  for  consumption  in  England.  Finding, 
however,  that  this  part  of  her  lading  could  not  be  admitted  to 
entry,  except  for  exportation,  the  interdicted  produce  was  carried 
forward  to  Angostura,  for  which  market  it  was  not  suited,  and 
our  manufacturers  lost  the  sale  of  an  equivalent  value  of  British 
goods.  Had  the  vessel  sailed  under  the  Bremen  flag,  there  would 
have  been  no  obstacle  to  prevent  the  admission  of  the  German 
produce  to  consumption  here.  In  this  case,  at  least,  our  exist- 
ing law  created  unmixed  evil.  The  next  case  exhibits,  if  pos- 
sible, a  greater  absurdity.  During  the  late  blockade  of  the  River 
Plate,  a  great  scarcity  arose  of  salted  hides,  usually  imported 
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irefia  B^ndto  Ayt^eiS*  A  LoiMlon  talineiv  iieaenB^  thai  there  ^m^  a 
!arg^  piatk^el  ^suck  Udes  to  be  iMAigbt  alt  Antwerp^  fieat^ers  (to 
that  '^eet ;  aVnl  foijuid  o»tft,  only  wh^eki  it  tMis  tibo  tate^  Ibat  he  could 
not  t^lly  \^Ati%  th«m  to  Engidiad,  as  liiey  imve  die  produce  of 
America.  II16  hid^  ^eVe  of  lil^  use  to  the  Belgfak  tanoev,  who 
has  ii^t  teaif^ed,  its  x>«^  Efi^lMi  taimers  huve^  «iS£cietitly  to  dis- 
charge ti:^  ^\%  thdt  ha^  be^  ased  for  their  presemradon*  The 
EngBsti  tmy^,  1^efol^»  wad  tombie  ^  re-seil  tdiem  at  Antwerp, 
and  bsd  %o  send  ^^  whot^  on  iMerndedi^te  yoy8ges*---f)afft  to 
Oflfti  ift  Afri(*a,  and  th«  test  «o  Kev  Yorfc,  wheoioe  they  vere  at 
lai9t  legaHy  hroo^ht  4br  ^e  to  Louddii.  T^e  double  'isbtppiog 
charts,  the  infi^ance  an^  risk  of  danagte — added  to^he  ttiuhi* 
plied  frelJgtits  Arotfi  Katw^  to  Of  an  stnd  New  Ydrk,  «kid  thence 
to  Lbodon^^urnfed  <a  eotBtnevciafl  ^ecuialion^  which  mif^t  have 
been  highljr  J)Pofit<kbte  to  the  importer,  into  a  heanry  loss. 

Instlinc^  of  the  IsittA  must  ooettr  «gaia  and  again  ^  and  it  is  no 
answcjr  to  th^  eoifrptaihtis  %hkh  they  provc^ce,  to  be  UAA^  that  the 
importer  ^^mtild  ha^  saved  himsislf  fro^  a  toss  wUcfa  be  has. actu- 
ally sustained,  if  he  had  only  known  the  law.  Now,  4iow  'Stands 
the  htif  ?  If  the  hides  had  been  ttiimed  in  Belgimn,  they  .might 
have  been  tegftlly'iinpoi^d  from  Antwerp  to  ixnidon,  without 
payment  of  My  dnty ;  knd,  lis  the  Belgian  tMncr  wonhl  have 
purchased  l9ie  hidefsin'<]uestion  alt  a  lotw^er  price  than  the  EngKsh 
tanne'r  idettld  tiaVe  obtained  th^tn  for,  the  Dsanufholurad  arride 
Would  ha ve'cdiiielnjtnrionsly  into  Gon^tition  trith  our  Esgttsh 
leather.  Further  than  thi^,  leather  not  being  one  of  the  <  enume- 
ratted  artiefes,'  theynnighthave  been  brought  from  Antwerp  under 
any  "flsig.  *Oan  there  be  any  decency  in  saying  that  an  Ei^llsh 
matitffhettii^  i^  bdund  'to  know  a  law  Hke  this  ? 

Another  instkhce  of  the  mi^ehief  of  the  Nav^g^atiim  La(ws  wtis 
stat^  in  evidence  before  the  Gommittee  of  last  seswon,  by  Mr 
K.  V.  I&waine,  a  British  ^ut^ct  "settled  as  a  meivhant  at  tiatm- 
burg.  He  Isays — '  I  thihk  it  was  towards  the  ^d  of  the  year 
^  1844,  that  a  large  parcel  of  A^ca  wool,  wht<4i  bad  amred 
^  direct  froth  {^ei^u,  was  exposed  for  sale  aft  i^vmbarg.      I  pur- 

*  chased  It,  ^hd  being  M  that  time  unacquainted  With  the  opera- 

<  tton  Of  the  Navigation  Laws,  I  -shipped  It  in  a  Bntiah  «faip  to 

<  HuH ;  'butit  Wa^  seized  on  itstiArival  theroy-as  being  in  oontrli- 

*  vention  of  ^the  NaylgHtlon  Laws.    I  happened  to  be  in  London 

<  imtnediately  iafteirwards,  and  I  memorialised  the  Lords  of  the 

*  Treasury  ttj)0n  the  subject,  and  the  Lords  t)f  the  Treasury 

*  ordered  the  ivod  to  lite  delivered  over  to  me^fbr  re-exportation  ; 
^"but  I  could'not  obtain  thieir 'Lordships'  permissioiai  to  send  that 

<  X^ol'fbr'home  use  into  Yo^shire.     That  parcel  of  wool  was 
« subsequently  shipped  from  Hull  to  New  York,  hmded  theve. 
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^  and  re-e'^port^d  from  New  Y^l^  to  Liverpool,  ^nd  it  wai 
^  eventually  li^ansmitted  from  Liverpool  into  ti^^  manufucturing 
^  districts — wl^ere^  t^owever,  it  arrived  at  a  s^^oo  a  great  deal 
^  too  late  ^r  the  purposes  for  which  it  had  been  intended* 
^  Since  that  pe^d  no  persoxi  luts  he^  diaposed  to  ^oiaapete  for 
'  that  description  of  wool  at  I^aqiburg  for  the  British  market  | 
^  the  German  manufacturers^  therefore^  had  iv  considerable  ad*^ 
^  vantage,  in  cpnse<}uence  of  the  abseng^  of  competition  for  it/ 
Mr  Swaine  might  ha,ve  added,  th^t  the  German  manufaeturera, 
after  having  thus  oibtaiped  the  Taw  material  cheaper  than  its  price 
in  Englau^  might  have  sept  their  finished  ^ths  to  our  iftarket 
free  of  duty.  Thus,  one  class  of  British  subjeeta  would  (lave 
been  made  the  victims  of  a  law  passed  with  the  intention  of 
favourmg  s^qother  e^ss;  but  which  intention  itia  ^ot  poasiblo 
by  such  mean»  to  ilecurea 

It  may  perhaps  be  ss^id,  that  ingtaocea  such  as  tboso  are  not 
of  very  frequent  occurrence,  and  that  the  hardship  is  eonse- 
quently  of  comparative  uxrimportance.  The  fact  may  be  con* 
ceded,  but  the  inference  will  not  therefore  be  ^ue.  The  in^ 
stances  are  rarea  only  because,,  as  was  slated  by  another  witness 
examined  before  the  Committee,.  ^  Our  merchants  have  been 
^  accustomed  to  carify  on  all  tJt^eir  transactions  uud0f  a  tertam 

<  code  of  lawsy  and  have  shaped  their  eonrsO  aeoordiogly,  and 
^  have  never  thought  of  doing  a^ythis^  which  they  knew  was  iU 

<  legal ;  they  are,  therefore*  quite  u^ware  of  the  advaatages  llmt 

*  would  follow  from  doing  away  with  restrictions  which  have 
^  confined  them  in  their  opei^tions,'  The  hardship  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  cases,  comp^v^tively  few  in  number^  in  wbiel^  through 
ignorance  or  inadyertence,  the  law  is  bfought  aetively  into  oper^ 
ation.  That  is  the  piislbrtune  of  individuals.  The  national  evil  ol 
the  law  is  ib  its  preventive  or  obstrnetive  action ;  on  this  aecottni^ 
the  evil  h  in  fact,  as  was  stated  by  the  same  witness,  ^  mudi 
^  more  real  than  apparent/ 

There  is  a  remarkable  distinction  between  the  laws  which  rtgii- 
late  our  import  and  our  export  trades.  In  the  former  (with  some 
few  exceptions  in  favour  of  trade  from  the  East  through  ports  on 
the  Mediterraoean),  no  goods  the  produee  of  Asia,  Africa,  or 
Americaj,  are  admissible  from  Eufc^,  whether  brought  in  Eng- 
lish ox  foreign  ships ;  s^nd  the  greater  part  of  the  produce  of  Eu» 
rope  is  adoussihle  only,  if  brought  ^in  British  sfaipsy  or  in  ships 

*  of  the  country  of  which  the  goods  are  the  produce^  or  in  ships 
^  of  the  country  from  which  the  g^cKift  are  imported/  In  the  ex- 
port tra^e,  no  such  restrictions  atie  imposed.  Excepting  that  we 
have  reserved  tio  oup  own  ships  aU  trade  betwe^  the  mother 
country  f^xd  our  colonies^  no  regulations  are  isterposedto  prevent 
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the  export  of  goods  of  all  descriptions.  Considering  that  our  ex- 
port trade  approaches  in  value  to  one-half  of  the  entire  commerce 
of  the  country,  the  difference  between  the  course  pursued  with 
the  two  branches  of  trade  appears  at  first  sight  grossly  inconsis- 
tent. But  it  can  hardly  have  been  the  result  of  oversight  on. 
the  part  of  our  protectionist  ancestors.  The  difference  probably 
represents  the  conviction,  so  long  dominant  in  the  minds  of  our 
merchants  and  legislators,  that  the  nation  was  enriched  by  all 
that  went  forth  from  it,  and  not  by  that  which  might  be  brought 
into  it.  The  present  generation  has  come  at  last  to  an  opposite 
conclusion ;  and  we  now  acknowledge  that  a  country  is  made  richer 
by  what  comes  in,  rather  than  by  what  goes  out  To  be  consis- 
tent, therefore,  we  should  put  our  policy,  in  regard  to  shipping, 
into  conformity  with  the  change  in  our  views  of  political  economy ; 
while,  for  the  benefit  of  all  classes,  we  encouraged  the  importation 
of  goods  from  foreign  countries  in  all  vessels  whatever,  we  might 
reserve  to  our  national  shipping  its  protection — if  it  must  be  pro^ 
tected — in.  the  form  of  a  monopoly  of  that  half  of  our  commerce 
which  consists  in  exports. 

In  one  instance,  our  Navigation  Laws  press  so  cruelly  od  an 
unfortunate  community,  that  we  cannot  forbear  singling  it  out  for 
especial  notice.  There  cannot  be  imagined  a  more  interesting 
experiment,  than  that  which  is  now  going  on  at  Hayti ;  nor  one 
more  entitled  to  the  sympathy  of  every  friend  of  humanity  and 
freedom.  But  for  our  protective  system,  its  trade,  at  present  so 
trifling,  might  receive  indefinite  extension,  and  the  surest  of  all 
its  eivilisers  would  be  commerce.  The  republic  of  Hayti  is  sa 
circumstanced,  owing  to  its  want  of  naval  power,  and  to  the  hos- 
tility of  the  government  of  the  Spanish  portion  of  the  island  of 
Saint  Domingo,  that  any  Haytian  vessel  that  might  put  to  sea, 
would  be  exposed  to  almost  certain  capture.  In  consequence  of 
this  difl|culty,  nearly  all  the  trade  of  the  republic  is  carried  on 
under  the.  flag  of  France.  But  no  foreign  ships  other  than  those 
of  Hayti  are  allowed  to  carry  on  trade  with  our  colonies  j  and 
English  vessels,  every  time  that  they  enter  the  ports  of  Hayti, 
are,  doubtless  to  the  equal  injury  of  Hayti,  suojected  to  the 
payment  of  six  dollars  per  ton,  according  to  their  measure- 
ment— a  rate  prohibitory  of  all  trade  in  English  vessels  between 
the  republic  and  our  neighbouring  island  of  Jamaica.  But  for 
this  re^riction,  Jamaica  might  enjoy  a  large  and  valuable  export 
trade  with  Hayti  in  general  merchandise  and  British  manufactures; 
and  would  procure  returns  in  excellent  and  cheap  provisions,  the 
want  of  which  it  often  severely  feels.  In  this  case,  as  in  many 
others,  our  Taw  would  appear  to  consider  the  ship  as  being  of 
more  consequence  than  the  trade ;  which  is  about  as  reasonable 
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as  it  would  be  for  the  shopkeeper  to, take  more  account  of  the 
paper  and  packthread  in  wnich  his  wares  must  be  packed,  than  qf 
the  wares  themselves.  It  is  no  justification  to  the  older,  and 
what  ought  to  be  in  commercial  policy,  as  well  as  in  every  thing 
'else,  the  wiser  nation,  that  Haytian  legislation  is  as  absurd  and 
intolerant  as  our  own. 

Our  ship-owners  complain  of  certain  disadvantages  under 
which  they  are  placed^  as  compared  with  their  foreign  competi- 
tors ;  and  make  these  a  plea  for  the  continuance  of  the  modiBed 
monopoly  which  they  still  possess.  It  must  be  conceded  to  them, 
that  while  they  were  forced  to  provision  their  crews  with  food 
of  home  growth,  rendered  artiBcially  dear  through  the  operation 
of  another  and  a  more  grievous  monopoly,  and  so  long  as  many 
of  the  materials  imported  for  the  construction  and  £tting  out  of 
shipping  were  loaded  with  heavy  duties,  there  was  some  justice 
in  their  complaint  They  were,  it  is  true,  wrong  in  their  choice 
of  a  remedy.  The  country  at  large  was  already  injured  by  the 
greater  monopoly  which  pressed  heavily  upon  ship-owners,  but 
the  true  source  of  relief  to  the  latter  wa9  to  be  found  in  alto- 
gether removing  that  grievance,  and  not  in  shifdng  to  the  shoul- 
ders of  others,  the  share  of  it  which  weighed  upon  their  own. 
English  ships  may  now  obtain  provisions  and  stores  at  prices  as 
low  as  are  paid  by  others ;  while  the  heavy  import  duties  upon 
materials  used  in  their  construction  and  equipment  have  been 
either  taken  away  entirely,  or  have  been  so  far  reduced  as  not  to 
overbalance  the  advantages  over  foreigners  which  we  otherwise 
enjoy.  Another  hardship  of  which  complaint  is  made,  is,  that 
provision  of  the  Navigation  Law  which  is  supposed  to  oblige 
every  British  ship  to  be  provided  with  five  seamen  for  every  one 
hundred  tons  of  burthen ;  a  proportion  which  is  not  very  cor- 
rectly affirmed  to  be  beyond  that  in  use  among  foreigners.  If 
there  were  any  such  law,  or  any  such  differences,  as  are  alleged, 
it  is,  however,  against  the  Navigation  Law  itself  that  their  com- 
plaints should  be  directed,  and  relief  should  be  sought  in  its  re- 
peal. The  assumed  provision  of  the  law  could  not  have  been 
dictated  by  any  conviction  of  the  necessity  for  employing  the 
proportion  of  seamen  for  which  it  stipulates,  but  has  evidently 
grown  out  of  the  *  nursery-for-seamen '  notion.  A  whimsical 
result  of  this  assumed  provision  is  afforded  in  the  operation  of 
the  law  passed  in  1835,  which  altered  the  rule  previously  in 
use  for  determining  the  measurement  of  shipping.  A  ship  which 
under  the  old  system  of  measurement  was  registered  as  of  the 
burthen  of  867  tons,  and  which  was  therefore  held  to  require  a 
crew  of  forty-three  persons  to  navigate  her,  was,  to  answer  some 
purpose  of  the  owners,  surveyed  and  re-measured  under  the  new 
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system  $  and  being  fotind  of  11B5  tons  burthei^,  the  necessity  was 
ltsrsttme<3,ih  cdnseqtience,  to  attachtoher  of  manning  her  with  acrew 
6f  fifty-nine  petik)]!^  at  least.    It  is  a  curious  fact,  however^  that 
tbe  6la«8^  tof  the  Act  of  Navigation  which  is  believed  to  make  the 
Himkbe^  of  §ve  fifeamett  to  every  ione  hundred  tons  of  burthen 
compulsory,  will  not  bear  any  such  construction.     A  ship  may 
be  sent  tb  «^  iHtli  any  number  of  meti^  however  small--one 
seamaii)  or  evcm  less,  for  each  61^  hundred  tons,  if  the  owners 
should  be  ^so  i6faided — protided  three-fourths  of  the  crew  are 
British.     But  alth^iUgh  the  law  ded^tes  that  no  British  ship 
shall  be  elilitled  to  privileges  as  such,  unless  the  master  and 
three-fourths  at  least  of  the  crew  are  Britisli  seamen,  any  greater 
number  of  foreign  seamen  than  will  Constitute  one-fourth,  may  be 
employed,  provided  the  nutnber  of  British  seamen  on  board 
amount  (o  one  for  ea^  twenty  tons  t)f  burthen.     For  example,  a 
ship  of  5^  to^  "^enM  be  niavigated  according  to  law  by  twenty 
persons^  of  wl^om' fifteen,  or  three-fourths,  should  be  English ;  the 
whole  crew  bring  thus  only  four  to  each  one  hundred  tons,     If 
six  foreigners  were  employed,  there  must  be  eighteen  British 
seamen ;  but,  t^hatever  tnay  be  the  greater  iiuinber  of  foreigners, 
the  law  is  satisfied,  provided  the  proportion  of  one  British  seaman 
for  every  twenty  tons^hall  be  preserved.  It  must  be  evident,  thata 
grievance  conjulned  up  by  means  of  a  false  construction  put  upon 
a  clause  in  an  Aet  of  Pariiamenti  cannot  have  proved  very  seri- 
ously injurious  5  fdr  if  it  hald  been  so,  the  true  meaning  of  the  law 
would  have  been  long  since  discovered,  through  the  desire  of 
«B(^LBing  from  its  sisstimed  hardship. 

The  assertion  has  been  riia^  ahd  repeated  so  often  and  so 
eonfiikndyy  that  British  ship-owners  cannot  compete  with  the 
ship-t>^ners  of  foreign  countries,  where  it  is  groundlessly  alleged 
the  edst  of  butlditig  and  charges  of  sailing  ^ips  are  less  than  ia 
this  eountry,  that  this  pa^sses  with  multitudes  of  persons  for  the 
truth ;  yet  nothiilg  is  more  unfoutided,  and  nothing  can  be  more 
easily  and  perfectly  disproved.  We  hkve  already  looked  at  this 
]fNroposition  from  one  point  of  view — let  us  now  look  at  it  from 
another.  If  we  eannot  profitably  Compete  with  others,  how  does 
ft  happen  that,  year  after  y^ar,  in  every  trade  worth  carrying  on, 
whfere  it  is  free  to  the  ship-owners  of  all  countries  to  enter  into 
competition,  Englhh  ships  are  found  to  be  employed,  and  in  fact 
ate  carrying  off  ♦  the  lion's  share  *  of  the  traflSc  ?  The  Austrian 
pert  of  Trieste  in  the  Adriatic  i^  free  to  ships  of  all  nations :  the 
Prussian,  the  American,  the  Hamburgher,  all  are  equally  wel*- 
eome.  In  that  port,  British  ships  of  large  burthen  arrive  in  all 
months  of  the  year,  with  cargoes  fr6m  all  quarters  #f  the  globe. 
In  Haniiburg,  where  trtide  fe  free  to  all  nations  in  the  widest 
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XHtoatiott  of  the  word,  we  find  tlie  shipa  of  inland,  yeiur 
r  year,  00  ht  outmmberiDg  even  Hamburg  veis^  as  to  be 
more  than  double,  and  tkftt  aliboof^li  a  f^at  paU  of  th^  trade 
in  wfeieb  they  are  engaged  ia  a^  purely  Qaiuryii>§^trade  from  other 
foreign  ports.  There  is,  indeed,  no  port  ia  ik^  known  worlds 
offering  theeaane  facilitiea  to  our  shipping,  i»  whlph  4iat>  shipping 
is  not  seen  carrying  off  a  Jaige  proportmi  of  the  trade,  i^  direct 
competition  with  the  ships  m  other  eoutttries^  afs^ted  to  be  so 
much  cheaper  built  and  cheaper  nair%a(ted.  What  more  perfect 
answer,  to  the  assertion  that  we  ana  unable  to  oomp^te  with 
foreigners,  need  be  desired  than  the  £i0t,  Aal  we  a?tiwly  do  so 
compete  with  them,  and  do  so,  not  aeeideiHially,  but  babituaUy ; 
and  that  this  competition  is  earned  •&  in  brancbea  pf  trade 
between  two  foreign  countries,  under  circumftancea  where  there 
can  be  no  earthly  reason  for  supposing  that  any  pre^Qrence  or 
fkvour  is  shown  to  the  British  ship-owner  ? 

Considerable  fears  appeay  to  be  entertained,  lest,  in  the  event 
of  the  repeal  of  our  Navigation  Laws,  out  mtfebaats  might  be 
led  to  ourchase  ships  buiU  in  foreign  eountries  |  a^d  Uiat  thus 
a  large  and  otherwise  importaat  cUum  of  mon  in  England  may 
be  thrown  out  of  employment  We  cannot  be  of  ^pinipp  that 
any  such  result  would  follow  ;  not  da  we  believe  that  the 
capital,  skill,  and  industry  of  England,  wevld  foil  when  brought 
into  competition  with  foreign  shTp4>«iidera,  fmy  nrore  than  they  are 
seen  to  fait  when  they  are  matched  agunst  the  ootton*<ipinnerg 
and  weavers  of  othet  countri-fs^  It  was  a  frequei^t  saying  of  the 
late  Mr  Deacon  Hume  (whose  authority  upon  all  snph  ^bjepta 
will  net  now  be  disputed),  that  whe«i  any  eaae  waa  b^ght 
forward  in  which  it  was  alleged,  that  the  removal,  of  jrestrietippg 
must  be  followed  by  injury  to  pro  teethed  interesta,  he  always 
found  a  pe^feet  answer  to  the  allegation,  by  calling  to  mind  the 
conditions  under  which  the  ootton  mann&oture  is  carH^  on  by 
us.  We  bring  the  raw  material  from  a  great  diftanoe;  having 
(in  his  day)  to  pay  a  duty  upon  its  importation^  The  manu^* 
factote  Is  carried  on  in  buildings  oooatmeted  with  dear  timber 
and  taxed  bricks.  The  artisaas  employed  in  it  xeceSve  wagies, 
on  which  they  caa  live  with  more  than  the  overage  liegfee  of 
comfort  in  this  highly  taxed  comntry ;  and  yet,  notwithstanding 
all  these  disadvantages — at  least  equal  to  those  which  sm  ao 
industriously  paraded  on  all  oecasionis  by  Protectiomst  partisans 
— we  export  to  almo>8t  every  country  in  the  world  the  pf»duce 
of  our  spinning-mills  and  looms.  If  our  high  rale  of  tosation 
does  not  disaUe  us  from  contending  with  the  foreigner  in  the 
case  of  cotton,  why  should  it  paralyse  oar  powers  ia  any  other 
branch  of  industry  ?    We  may  depend  «ip<m  il^  diat  w^e  Mi 
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permission  given  us  to  purchase  and  to  employ  foreign-built 
ships,  where  ships  of  home  construction  can  now  alone  be  used, 
our  ship-wrights,  anchor-smiths,  sail-makers,  and  the  whole  array 
of  mechanics,  whose  ruin  in  that  event  is  so  confidently  predicted, 
would  only  receive  a  new  impulse.  The  more  direct  fordgn 
competition  would  render  them  more  skilful,  and  more  industri- 
ous— ^by  which  means  they  would  acquire,  with  a  better  security 
than  they  now  enjoy  for  its  continuance,  a  virtual  monopoly 
of  the  manufacture  of  British  shipping.  Were  it  otherwise, 
however:  Suppose  it  to  be  found,  that  the  ship-builders  of 
Holland  or  America  could  construct  ships  of  equal  quality  with 
ours  at  lower  prices,  we  are  far  from  admitting  that  this  would 
prove  an  evil  to  the  country  at  large,  and  especially  to  the 
trading  portion  of  it. 

It  is  certain,  that,  to  possess  ourselves  of  foreign-built  ships,  we 
must  pay  for  them ;  and  that  such  payment  must  be  made  in 
the  products  of  British  industry.  The  difference  between  the 
two  cases — whether  we  employ  foreign-built  or  home-built  ships 
— is  therefore  simply  this  :  that,  to  acquire  the  latter,  we  pay 
wages  to  the  ship-wright,  the  sail-maker,  the  anchor-smith,  and 
the  long  array  of  working  people  engaged  in  the  construction 
and  fitting  out  of  vessels — while,  to  acquire  the  former,  we  must 
exchange  for  it  the  products  of  the  labour  of  a  proportionate 
number  of  coal-miners,  of  iron-founders,  of  spinners  and  weavers, 
for  whose  labour  there  would  otherwise  have  been  no  demand. 
Looked  at  rationally,  what  takes  place  is  a  mere  change  from 
a  less  profitable  to  a  more  profitable  employment.  Even  with  re- 
spect to  the  materials  imported  from  other  countries  upon  which 
our  artisans  are  set  to  work,  we  have  only  to  carry  back  our 
thoughts  another  stage,  and  we  shall  see  that  these  must  have 
been  purchased  with  the  products  of  British  labour.  The  foreign 
ship  being,  by  the  supposition,  cheaper  than  the  English  one, 
we  shall  merely  pay  a  smaller  sum  to  our  artisans  for  the  goods 
with  which  we  buy  it,  than  we  should  have  paid  in  materials  and 
wages,  had  we  persisted  in  building  for  ourselves.  On  this  suppo- 
sition, the  balance  of  the  labour — ^that  portion  of  it  whidi  is  saved 
by  the  transactioo — ^might  be  exchanged  against  some  other 
products,  which  would  dius  be  added  to  the  sum  of  our  enjoy- 
ments, and  which  would  be  therefore  so  much  pure  gain. 

A  British  ship  of  the  first  clas^^  fitted  for  sea,  is  stated  to  cost 
at  least  £17  per  ton,  while  it  is  said  that  in  Prussia  a  ship  of 
that  class  can  be  built  for  £8  per  ton.  We  are  quoting  bom 
the  evidence  of  a  ship-owner  strongly  favourable  to  protection. 
In  the  case  of  the  British  as  well  as  of  the  forei^  ship,  the 
whole  cost  resolves  itself  ultimately  into  labour ;  and  to  pay  for 
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two  shipiEf)  each  of  500  tons  burthen,  one  British  and  the  other 
Prussian,  we  must  provide  £12,500 ;  of  which  snm,  the  persons 
employed  in  constructing  the  British  ship  would  draw  £8500, 
and  tne  Prussians  the  remainder*  To  make  the  case  more 
plain,  let  us  assume  payment  to  be  made  in  both  instances  in 
British  manufactures — say  in  cotton  goods.  It  is  clear  that  it 
would  require  proportionately  the  labour  of  eighty-five  persons 
to  provide  the  cost  of  the  British  .ship,  while  the  labour  of 
forty  persons  would  su£Bce  to  provide  the  cost  of  the  Prussian  ; 
and  that  in  the  latter  case  we  should  have  a  surplus  as  compared 
with  the  former,  consisting  of  the  goods  manufactured  by  forty- 
five  persons,  which  we  should  be  at  liberty  to  exchange  for  corn, 
or  timber,  or  any  other  commodity,  and  which  we  must  have 
done  without,  had  we  employed  the  British  ship-builder  instead 
of  the  Prussian. 

We  must,  however,  to  guard  ourselves  against  any  miscon- 
ception upon  this  point,  emphatically  declare  it  to  be  our  convic- 
tion, that,  with  the  choice  of  every  port  and  country  in  Europe 
and  America  where  to  build  his  ship,  the  British  ship-owner 
would  still  choose  to  have  her  constructed  at  home;  where, 
taking  all  things  into  account,  he  would  be  sure  of  obtaining, 
not  certainly  a  lower  priced,  but  a  really  cheaper  vessel. 

In  the  last  published  report  of  the  committee  of  the  General 
Ship-owners*  Society,  signed  by  the  chairman,  George  Frede- 
rick Young,  Esq.,  and  presented  to  the  annual  general  meeting 
of  the  subscribers  on  the  12tb  of  August  1846,  we  find  this 
remarkable  passage : — 

.  *  As  a  member  of  the  great  community  of  the  empire,  the  ship-owner 
advances  no  claim  to  special  or  peculiar  privileges ;  he  has  no  right  to 
demand,  on  abstract  grounds,  exemption  from  any  bnrthen  to  which 
other  interests  are  subjected,  or  any  immunity  from  which  they  are  ex- 
cluded. If  they  be  protected,  his  right  to  protection  is  co-equal  with 
theirs  ;  but  if  they  sustain  the  pressure  of  foreign  competition,  he  must 
make  up  his  mind  to  meet  it  also.  All  this,  however,  is  true,  only  so  long 
as  he  is  permitted  freely  t6  pnrsue,  like  others,  his  own  interests  in  his 
own  way,  unfettered  by  any  restrictions  from  which  other  interests  are 
^empt.  But  if,  for  objects  of  supposed  national  benefit,  conferring  on 
bim  no  separate  or  special  advantage,  the  state  imposes  on  him  burthens 
and  restrictions  of  a  heavily  disqualifying  nature*  common  justice  would 
prescribe  that,  up  to  the  point  to  which  the  proved  disqualification  ex- 
tends, he  should  be  protected  from  the  competition  of  those  who  are 
free  from  his  burthens ;  and  common  sense  will  determine,  that  unless 
so  protected,  he  must  sink  in  the  struggle  of  such  competition.  Now,  this 
is  exactly  the  case  of  the  British  ship-owner.  By  tbe  Registry  Laws,  he 
is  restricted  to  tbe  use  of  ships,  probably  the  most  costly  in  the  world. 
By  the  Navigation  Laws,  he  is  compelled  to  employ,  exclusively,  tbe 
highest  paid  and  most  expensively  fed  seamen -^those  of  native  birth.' 
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The  dasef  dtstitted  at  tM^  b^gJBiiifig'  of  tbid  ^piotetioD  kas  new 
arisen.  It  liednld  be  impOBsiUe  (o  mefitnm,  with  the  exoeplioii 
of  ship^bnilditig,  any  one  branch  of  Bnanufaetiiringf  industry  in 
this  kingdom,  wWeh  itaft  formerly  fenced  in  l^  restriotiona 
against  foreign  competl^en,  upon  which  that  competition  has 
not  now  been  let   in.     They  hare  now  all  to  *s«Mtain  the 


certainly  did  not  expect,  although 
we  are  delighted  to  see  it,  that  among  the  means  for  meeting 
the  competition  with  which  they  are  threatened;  a  committee 
of  ship-owners  should  hare  thns  pointed  to  the  abolition  of  the 
British  ship-builders'  monopoly — ^however  mtich  they  might  in 
their  hearts  hare  desired  it.  It  is  surely  a  shrewd  presumption 
against  monopoly  in  the  abstract,  that  erery  monopolist  is  found 
so  willing  to  assist  in  orerthrowing  erery  monopoly  except  his 
own  ;  or  excepting  those  by  whose  abolition  he  apprehends  ItfS 
own  might  be  endangered. 

There  is  one  important  class  of  our  fellow  subjects  eminently 
entitled  to  insist  upon  the  repeal  of  our  Narigation  Laws,  at 
least  in  one  essential  partidular.  The  British  colonist  is  not 
now,  it  is  true,  restricted  to  the  same  degree  as  he  formerly  was 
in  his  commercial  intercourse.  He  is  not,  as  formerly,  prohibited 
from  resorting  to  foreign  markets  for  the  supply  of  Ids  wants ; 
he  is  oiily  made  to  pay  a  higher  duty  upon  foreign  than  upon 
British  manufactures.  Keither  is  he  compelled,  as  he  once  was^ 
to  bring  his  chief  staple  commodities  to  the  mother  country 
alone ;  and  to  bring  them  in  a  raw  or  unmanufactured  state. 
While  these  restrictions  were  enforced,  his  complaints  Were 
silenced  by  his  bekig  secured  in  possession  of  the  home-market 
for  his  raw  produce^  by  means  of  heary  differentfal  duties  im- 
posed upon  the  like  produce  pf  foreign  growth.  But  those  differ^ 
ential  duties  hare  been,  for  the  most  part,  abolished,  pr  placed 
in  course  of  rapid  abolition,  so  that  we  may  expect  ere  long  to 
see  but  one  duty  charged  upon  the  same  article,  without  reference 
to  the  piaoe  of  its  production.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  colonisi 
has  acquired,  on  the  other  hand,  a  clear  and  unanswerable  right 
to  be  no  further  restricted  in  his  trade  than  his  fellow  Sub* 
jects  in  the  mother  country.  Yet  the  law  at  present  does  place 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  his  trade,  to  which  we  in  the  mother 
country  are  pot  subjected.  There  can  be  no  importation  into 
the  British  possessions  in  America  (including  of  course  the 
West  Indies)  from  any  country,  except  from  %n^  Uj^ited  King* 
don^  unless  where  the  port  of  importation  shall  bare  hee»  de- 
clared a  free  port    Nor  ean  ships  of  any  feseigii  cMHuitry  'v»fott 
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goods  into  our  colonies,  unless  under  express  permission  for  tliat 
purpose  by  an  Order  in  Council.  To  show  the  way  in  which 
these  restraints  may  be  made  oppressive  to  the  colonies,  we  may 
mention  that  under  them  French  vessels  are  prevented  from 
carrying  French  wine  to  our  colonies.  The  whole  of  these 
restrictive  regulations  ought  to  be  repealed,  and  the  colonies 
relieved  from  any  preference  which  may  formerly  have  been 
sliown  to  the  English  ship-owner  at  their  expense. 

The  repeal  of  these  restrictive  regulations,  witliout  occasioning 
the  slightest  injury  to  the  British  ship-owner^  might  yet  be 
highly  beneficial  to  the  colonies  The  British  ship-owner  and 
the  colonist  are  connected  by  stronger  bonds  than  Navigation 
Laws.  The  British  ship-owner  will  continue  to  be  the  subject  of 
the  same  country,  to  speak  the  same  language,  to  live  under  the 
protection  of  the  same  laws,  and  will  retam  the  advantage  of  the 
ancient  interest  and  national  feeling  in  his  favour.  Yet,  the 
colonist  might  also  be  a  considerable  gainer  by  the  change.  He 
would  he  a  gainer  to  the  full  extent  of  all  the  evils  inseparable 
from  monopoly*  The  competition,  which  is  necessary  in  the  first 
instance  to  bring  down  the  chaiges  for  the  conveyance  of  the  co- 
lonist's produce^  would  not  necessarily  diminish  the  earnings  of 
the  ship-owner«  In  this,  as  in  similar  cases,  increased  economy 
and  activity  9iay  be  trusted  to  for  making  good  the  reduction  in  the 
rate  of  charge.  Moreover,  cs&es  occur  from  time  to  time,  in  which 
the  benej^t  Doth  to  ttie  colonies  ana  to  the  mother  country,  of 
admitting  foreig^n  shipping  into  the  direct  trade,  would  be  great 
end  unequivocal.  For  instance,  during  many  months  past,  the 
deitaand  for  shipping;  to  convey  food  to  the  markets  of  Europe  has 
been  so  sudden,  and  freight  in  such  request,  that  large  quantities 
of  other  produce  have  been  detained  at  the  places  of  production 
for  want  of  means  of  conveyance.  Thai  the  power  of  importing^ 
in  foreign  bottoms  would  set  free  an  amount  of  capital  much 
wanted  at  the  moment.  Is  a  further  advantage  not  to  be  disre- 
garded at  such  a  crisis.  It  is  only  under  extraordinary  circum- 
stances that  any  but  British  ships  could  hope  to  find  this  kind  of 
employment  2  and  it  cannot  surely  be  considered  a  hardship  or 
an  injury  by  the  Britbh  ship-owner,  that  foreigners  should  be 
called  in  to  assist  in  cairying  on  the  commerce  of  the  country, 
when  every  ton  of  national  shipping  is  already  profitably  em- 
ployed. .^ 

Under  our  existing  laws,  the  produce  of  the  other  three  qaar- 
ters  of  the  globe  cannot  be  imported  for  use  within  this  kingdom, 
direct  ^rom  Elurope.  t)uring  the  recent  investigations  by  the 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  it  was  attempted  to  be 
shown,  that  the  general  trade  of  the  country  must  suffer,  should 
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this  prohibiUon  be  removed.  It  was  affirmed  that  produce,  iq- 
teaded  for  our  consumption,  would  in  sucb  a  case  be  conreyed  to 
Continental  ports  in  foreign  sbips,  and  kept  there  under  tbe 
inducement  of  lower  charges,  to  tne  advantage  of  foreign  agents 
and  warehouse-keepers,  and  to  the  injury  of  our  own.  The 
accuracy  of  this  statement  may  well  be  doubted;  since  no  proof 
was  given  that  the  expenses  attending  the  warehousing  of  goods 
are  actually  greater,  nor  any  reason  offered  why  they  should  be 
so,  in  this  than  in  any  other  country.  Apart  from  this  considera- 
tion, an  all-sufficient  reason  may  be  given,  why  the  permission  to 
import  the  produce  of  every  part  of  the  world  from  arty  other 
part  of  it,  would  not  be  attended  by  these  terrible  results. 

Unless  by  absurd  perseverance  in  restrictive  taws  we  shall  drive 
trade  away  from  our  shores,  and  foster  it  in  other  countries,  we  see 
no  reason  why  England  should  not  retain  for  ages  the  high  com- 
mercial place  which  she  occupies  at  present,  relatively  to  other 
states.  As  long  as  this  is  the  case,  our  merchants  must  exercise 
a  paramount  control  over  the  greatest  portion  of  the  products 
that  constitute  the  commerce  of  the  world.  In  one  shape  or 
other,  either  as  absolute  owners  through  purchase,  or  as  virtual 
owners  by  reason  of  advances  of  money  made  upon  goods,. they 
will  acquire  a  right  to  control  the  disposal  of  them  ;  and,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  will  choose  to  have  tnem  in  their  own  posses- 
sion. For  no  merchant  wilt  be  likely,  for  the  sake  of  any  trifling 
saving  (if,  indeed,  there  should  be  any),  to  subject  himself  to  the 
greater  chance  of  loss,  to  which  every  man  feels  that  he  is  ex- 
posed, whose  property  is  out  of  his  own  keeping. 

But  is  it  true  that  the  expenses  attending  the  warehousing  of 
goods  is  greater  in  this  than  in  any  other  country?  We  main- 
tain that  it  is  not.  The  rate  of  interest  is  ordinarily  lower  here 
than  elsewhere,  as  is  shown  by  the  prices  of  our  public  funds; 
and  wherever  the  rate  of  interest  is  low,  the  rate  of  profit  will  be 
low  also.  Under  these  circumstances,  there  will  be  a  much 
greater  tendency  to  invest  money  as  fixed  capital,  than  is  the 
case  in  countries  where  the  ordinary  rates  of  interest  and  of  trad- 
ing profits  are  higher.  Parties  will,  therefore,  more  readily  in- 
vest their  money  in  warehouses ;  and  the  English  warehouse- 
keeper  will,  for  the  same  reason,  be  contented  with  a  lower  scale 
of  charges.  Yet,  were  our  charges  higher,  it  might  be  for  the 
interest  of  the  owner  of  the  goods  to  pay  them.  In  seasons 
when  trade  is  brisk,  and  merchandise  passes  quickly  from  band 
to  hand,  until  it  reaches  the  consumer,  it  may  be  a  very  serious 
disadvantage  to  the  owner  to  have  his  goods  stored  at  a  distance 
from  the  place  of  consumption.  While,  again,  on  other  grounds,  in 
dull  times,  when  sales  are  difficult,  goods  will  come  here;  because 
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these  are  the  times  when  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  capitalists 
of  England,  and  consignments  will  be  made  to  them,  jn  order  to 
obtain  advances.  This  is  not  mere  theory.  It  has  been  generally 
remarked,  that  in  years  when  the  silk  manufacture  is  depressed, 
and  when  there  is  less  than  the  usual  demand  for  thrown  silk, 
our  importations  of  that  article  are  always  greatest.  As  long  as 
the  manufacture  is  prosperous,  the  silk  throwsters  of  Italy  find 
ready  buyers  in  France  and  Germany ;  but. the  moment  that  the 
ordinary  demand  is  checked,  the  only  resource  is  England ;  and 
consignments  are  made  to  our  merchants,  who  alone  are  able  and 
willing  to  advance  to  the  Italian  throwster  a  portion  of  the  value 
of  his  goods.  It  would  be  absurd  to  expect  that  any  such  ad- 
vance would  be  made  except  upon  the  condition  of  having  the 
actual  custody  of  the  goods ;  and  what  is  true  as  regards  this 
one.  article — the  circumstances  attending  which  can  be  more 
readily  traced  because  of  the  limited  nature  of  the  trade — must 
be  equally  true  with  regard  to  consignments  in  general. 

But  the  fears  of  Protectionists  range  wide.  Much  is  said  by 
them  against  admitting  foreigners  to  share  in  the  coasting;  trade 
of  this  country.  A  stronger  example  cannot  be  conceived  of  the 
unreasonableness,  and,  but  for  the  magnifying  powers  of  self- 
interest  and  terror,  we  should  have  been  obliged  to  add,  the  in- 
sincerity of  these  alarms.  The  monopoly  of  our  coasting  trade 
is  secured  to  us  by  a  far  higher  protection  than  any  Navigation 
Laws  whatever,  since,  with  the  most  perfect  license  to  enter 
upon  it,  no  foreigner  could,  by  any  possibility,  compete  in  it 
with  English  seamen  or  English  ships.  Captain  Sir  James  Stir- 
ling of  the  Royal  Navy,  formerly  Governor  of  Australia,  was 
examined  before  the  Committee — no  competent  person  will  un- 
dervalue his  authority — and  he  is  decidedly  of  this  opinion.  He 
says  : — *  It  is  probably  known  to  the  Committee,  that  the  men 

*  brought  up  in  that  branch  of  business  enter  into  it  very  early 

*  in  life ;  that  it  requires  habits,  the  groundwork  of  which  must 

*  be  laid  in  very  early  youth.     It  requires  local. knowledge  and 

<  skill  in  that  particular  line,  to  enable  them  to  make  a  living  in  it ; 

*  so  much  so,  that  even  English  seamen  brought  up  in  other  lines 

*  would  hardly  be  able  to  earn  their  salt  in  it.     It  requires  great 

*  hardihood,  great  individual  energy,  and  peculiar  knowledge  of 

<  the  business  itself;  and  on  these  grounds,  it  appears  to  me  that 

*  it  would  be  very  difficult  for  foreigners  to  enter  into  it.     There 

*  may  be,  here  and  there,  a  foreigner  who  is  fond  of  navigating, 
^  in  long  dark  winter  nights,  on  the  English  coast;  but  I  do  not 

*  think  that  there  are  many  foreigners  who  would  undertake  that 

*  branch  of  business*   My  acquaintance  with  that  branch  is  merely 
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^  of  a  eeneral  nature,,  and  I  have  therefore  endearoiired  to  aa- 

*  certain  what  are  the  opinions  of  those  who  ha^e  been  more 

*  conversant  with  th^t  particular  line  of  employment  than  I  have; 
'  and  I  find  that  Mr  Straker,  a  person  who  has  been  very  much 
^  engaged  iq  that  branch,  of  business,  in  answer  to  question  2960 
^  of  the  cTidence  given  before  the  British  Shipping  Committee 

*  of  1844,  says  :  **  The  coasting  trade  is  one  of  tnose  difficult 
^  trades  to  manage,  that  there  are  very  few  foreigners  that  couM 

*  manage  it ;  they  cdutd  not  navigate  the  coast ;  we  understand 

*  that  better  than  they  do,  and  that  they  cannot  deprive  us  of.^ 
^  I  refer  to  Mr  Straker's  opinion  to  connrm  my  own  opinion^  as 

*  being  of  more  value  than  mine ;  but  I  think  that  there  is,  upon 
^  the  very  £ace  of  the  subject^  strong  reason  to  coaclucfe  that 

<  foreigners  are  not  likely  to  interfere,  to  any  great  extent,^  with 

*  our  coa3ting  trade/ 

To  the  reasons  thus  offered  by  Sir  JTames  Stirling,  it  may  be 
added,  that  for  carrying  on  a  coasting  trade  with  any  degree  of 
success^  much  more  is  necessary  than  snips  navigated  by  a  hardy 
race  of  seamen,  who  have  been  trained  to  it  ^om  early  youth. 
Business  connexions  at  both  the  ports  embraced  by  the  voyage 
are  indispensable.     It  is  very  generally  the  case,  and  especially 
in  the  ipost  important  branch  of  our  coasting  trade^  the  coal  trade,, 
that  the  shipping  employed  is  owned  by  the  very  persons  who 
give  the  employment.     What  foreign  ship-owner  could  ever,  for 
an  instont,  think  of  entering  into  competition  with  them  ?    Undei 
any  circumstances,  foreign  competition  in  our  coasting  trade  is  a 
dream.    But,  abolish  the  Navigation  Law,  and  we  are  prepared  to 
maintain,  that  the  British  ship-owner  will  be  enabled  to  prosecute^ 
his  trade  in  all  its  branches  more  profitably  than  at  present.   XJnier 
the  act  for  the  registering  of  British  vressels  (8  and  9  Viet.  c.  89), 
which  is  an  essential  part  of  our  Navigatipn  Laws,  no  ship  is  entit- 
led to  the  privileges  of  a  British  ship  ^except  such  as  are  wholly  of 

<  the  build  of  the  United  Kingdom,'' or  of  such  ofits  possessions  as 
belonged  to  the  crown  of  Ghreat  Britain  at  the  time  of  the  build* 
ing  thereof,  ^  or  such  ships  or  vessels  as  shall  have  been  condemned 

*  in  any  Court  of  Admiralty  as  priaesr  of  war,,  or  forfeited  for  tte- 
^  breach  of  the  laws  made  for  the  prevention  of  the  slave  trade, 

*  and  which  shall  not  wholly  belong  to  subjects  of  this  kingdom/ 
Although  all  these  conditions  may  have  been  fulfilled,  yet  tbe 
register  is  withdrawn,  if  the  ship  shall  have  undergone  repairs 
in  a  foreign  country  to  any  amount  beyond  twenty  shilliDgs  per 
ton  of  her  burthen,  unless  such  repairs  are  absolutely  necessary  fof 
the  safe  return  of  the  ship  to  a  port  rn  her  Majesty's  domimon^P 
and,  in  this  case,  the  necessity  of  such  repwrs  mu^t  be  proved  tP) 
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the  aatkfiaolian  of  the  Commisaioners  of  the  Cug|;ow.  Nq  British- 
built  shij)  that  has  been  once  6old  to  a  foreigneri  can  thereafter 
be  ptkrehased  back  and  registered  as  a  British  vessel  hv  a  British 
subject,  Purther^  bo  person  usually  residing  out  of  tne  British 
dominiona^  although  a  natural-born  subject  of  the  crown  of  £ng- 
land^  is  entitled  to  register  a  ship^  unle^is  he  be  a  member  of  some 
British  factory  abroad^  or  agent  for,  or  partner  jn,  some  house 
or  copartnership  actually  carrying  on  trade  in  Great  Britain  or 
Ireland.  At  every  change  ot  ownership,  whether  partial  or  en« 
tire,  many  troublesome  torms  must  be  £one  through  to  avoid 
vitiating  the  character  of  the  ship  as  Britisht  The  conditions  we 
bave  enumerated  are  a  fertile  source  of  expense  and  risk.  A 
further  increase  in  the  charges  of  navigation  is  the  obligation  to 
carry  ^pprenticei^,  from  one  to  five  in  number,  according  to  the 
tonnage  of  the  vessels^  There  can  be  no^  question  concerning 
the  severity  with  which  the  Navigation  Xaws  pr^ss,  in  many  re- 
spects, upon  the  ship-owner,  nor  of  the  elements  of  relief  which 
he  will  thus  far  find  in  their  i'epeal. 

We  have  hitherto  considered  the  working  of  our  Navigation 
LawSf  a3  though  the  maintenance  pf  them  in  their  present  rigour 
depeiuLed  upon  ourselves,;  bnt  it  msust  be  clear  to  every  one  who 
has  therlea9t4oow4edgeof  whatiis^oii^  on  ip  ,otb€»r  comUries,  that 
this  isroo  longer  ihecaAQ.  AaewAltetnativeas  befor#ii8^fi9  to  which 
the  pei^le  of  those  ^countries  aod'ibeir'j^«\iieriiiaei}ts  ai^  agr«^. 
By  pei^aciousty  mSheiing  to  our^odeiof  rcansotioii^  we  practi- 
cally 'reeommend  Vhem  to  pursue  the  some  <!Oun»e :  And  there 
is  noionger  toom  for  doubting  that  they  will  aeeept  this  reeo^ai- 
m^ndation,  and  that  the  retaliation  which  We  ^batlenge  is  at  our 
doors.  The  (Obstacles  Wbich  we  have  raised  agaiDSt  the  trade  of 
other  nations  must  be  taken  away,  or  the  like  obstacles  will  be 
raised  against  ourselves.  IVe  do  not  stand  up  for  the  wisdom  of 
this  couvse;  on  the  contrary^  we  are^tisfied  that  the  commercial 
prosperity  of  >a  iCOUBtcy  d^tpends  not  «i>  much  Mpo^i  the  restrictive 
Ibmb  «f  other  atates,  ^as  upon  the  .enligdbilei^  libfer^Uty  of  its 
own.  'Still,  we  4iamiot  wonder,  Tthat,  «emig  tbe  degree  of 
progress  we  have  made  under  a  sy#tem 'esoinenldy  ieatrieli¥e«^ 
a,  progress  m^de,  th>t^ittdeefda8*a  eonsequenee^oftbat^^em,  but 
in  ^pite  -of  it— -foreign  statesmen  should  adopt  our  errors,  and 
ikhould  put'th^hi  in  force  against  us.  "Such  a  course  woulfi  fail, 
indeed,  of  insuring  the  prosperity  of  the  states  that  should  adopt 
it;  but  the  consequences  to  ourselves  WAuld  not  be  on  that  ac- 
count less  disastrous ;  ^and,  in  fact,  Ei^land  havii^g  most  at  stake, 
would  unquestionably  <8iu£er  moat  frpm  the  r^u^ie  pf  f^lly  which 
"we  (are  supposii^. 

Prussia  took  the  lead  in  1823 ; — her  threats  of  retaliatipfl^ 
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brought  about  the  reciprocity  treaties  of  the  following  year. 
She  IS  now  agitating  again,  and  has  actually  given  notice  on  her 
own  behalf,  and  on  behalf  of  the  other  states  of  the  Zollverein, 
of  the  termination,  on  the  Ist  of  January  1848,  of  the  treaty  con- 
cluded with  Great  Britain  in  March  1841.  The  states  at  pre- 
sent bound  by  the  conditions  of  that  treaty,  are  Prussia,  Bavaria, 
Saxony,  Wirtemberg,  Baden,  the  Electorate  of  Hesse,  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Hesse,  the  states  forming;  the  customs  and  commercial 
union  of  Thuringia,  Nassau,  and  the  free  city  of  Frankfort. 
Under  its  provisions,  England  enjoys  the  right  of  importing  goods 
into  the  ports  of  the  ZoUverein,  in  British  ships,  direct  from 
ports  not  British;  although  we,  under  our  Navigation  Law, 
withhold  the  corresponding  right  from  all  other  countries. 

The  motive  of  this  movement  on  the  part  of  the  states  of  the 
ZoUverein,  is  thus  temperately  stated  in  the  dispatch  of  the  10th 
of  May  last,  of  the  Chevalier  Bunsen : — 

<  The  reason  of  this  determination  is  to  be  found  solely  in  the  con- 
viction, that  the  treaty  in  question,  according  to  the  experience  of  the 
years  that  have  elapsed  since  its  conclusion,  has  not  produced  that 
development  in  the  commercial  relations  of  the  ZoUverein  vi^ith  Great 
Britain  which  had  been  looked  for.     The  concession  made  to  the  ships 
of  the  ZoUverein,  in  the  first  article,  by  which  the  ports  between  the 
Meuse  and  the  Elbe  are  to  be  considered  as  ports  of  the  union,  has 
hardly  been  found  of  any  practical  utility.     But  what  appears  to  the 
.  Prussian  government  to  nulitate  principally  against  the  efficacy  of  the 
treaty  of  1841,  is  the  want  of  reciprocity  unhappily  existing  with  re- 
:  spect  to  the  laws  which  rule  the  navigation  of  the  two  countries ;  for, 
cwhile  Prussian  legislation,  founded  on  the  principle  of  liberty  of  navi* 
.Ration,  aUows  British  ships  to  import  into  Prussian  ports  the  produce 
vof  aU  parts  of  the  world,  the  ships  of  the  ZoUverein  can  only  import 
-Into  British  ports  (as  regards  the  enumerated  articles,  including  almost 
V every  article  of  importance)  the  produce  of  their  own  country.     These 
^enumerated  articles  were,  mo^  **«r.  increased  in  1827,  subsequent  to 
"the  treaty  of  reciprocity  of  1»24,  o;  ^      teen  articles,  among  which  are 
^o  be  found  wool,  and  other  objects  of^rimary  necessity.   So  exceptional 
n  measure  could  not  but  augment  the  want  of  real  reciprocity,  to  the 
pr'ejudice  of  the  Prussian  flag. 

«<  Xhevtreaty  of  1841  does  not  allow  Prussia,  as  the  aggrieved  inte* 
f  QBito  and  |>ublic  opinion  in  Germany  which  powerfully  supports  those 
in  ^tecests,  wpuld  require,  to  restrict  in  an  analogous  manner  themdmis' 
si(^  m  of  British  «hip8 ;  for  the  second  article  of  the  treaty  accords  to 
Qr,  9at  Britain  the  right  of  the  most  favpured  nation  with  respect  to  the 
impi   T«t»tion  of  sugar  and  rice. 

*  1  \e  exparation  of  the  treaty,  at  the  end  of  the  present  year,  will 
restore  that  liberty  to  the  Prussian  government ;  and  a  change  in  the 
laws  afl  tcticfg^  navigation  has  been  the  subject  of  its  serious  considera- 
tion.' 
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It  is  well  understood  that  the  other  states  of  the  Zollverein, 
which  are  watching  the  expiration  of  the  treaty  of  1841  with  the 
utmost  impatience,  are  looking  forward  to  it  as  an  opportunity 
for  introducing  a  scale  of  differential  duties  against  British  ships. 
This  is  their  real  object ;  and  in  this  it  is  supposed  that  they 
hope  to  obtain  the  concurrence  of  all  the  maritime  states  of 
Northern  Germany. 

In  giving  the  notice  in  question,  the  Prussian  goyernment 
has  expressed  a  hope  (founded  upon  the  fact  of  the  appointment 
of  a  Parliamentary  committee  to  examine  our  Navigation  Laws) 
<  that  Great  Britain  will,  at  no  remote  period,  by  means  of  a 
^  general  legislative  measure,  cause  the  restrictions  to  disappear, 
^  whii^  at  present  weigh  upon  German  navigation  and  com- 
*  merce,  and  which  so  notoriously  impede  the  development  of 
^  the  commercial  relations  of  the  two  countries.'  In  this  hope, 
so  reasonable  in  itself,  and  so  completely  in  accordance  with  the 
commercial  principles  which  have  been  at  length  fully  recognised 
by  the  government  and  legislature  of  this  country,  we  entirely 
concur,  believing,  indeed,  that  a  choice  is  no  longer  left  us. 
Unless  we  are  prepared  to  bring  our  practice,  and  that  speedily, 
into  perfect  agreement  with  our  avowed  principles,  we  must 
be  prepared  to  see  the  opposite  system  put  in  force  against 
us.  And  wherefore  not,  when,  after  having  abandoned  the 
principle,  we  are  still  adhering  to  this  unintelligible  excep- 
tion, and  are  thus  virtually  recommending  it  by  the  strongest 
of  all  arguments  to  the  adoption  of  others  ?  From  what  we  know 
of  the  pertinacity  with  which  our  friends  in  Germany  adhere  to 
demands  once  made — especially  when  they  feel  them  to  be 
founded  on  justice — we  are  certain  that  our  own  weapons  will  be 
turned  against  us,  should  we  not  consent  to  lay  them  down  our* 
selves.  We  may  further  be  assured,  that  measures  of  retaliation 
will  be  adopted  not  only  by  the  i)i]^embers  of  the  Zollverein,  but 
by  governments  and  coms^jt^V-i^^  ^ttiat  have  hitherto  held  them- 
selves aloof  from  that  connexion.  Already  the  merchants  and 
ship-owners  of  Hamburg  and  Bremen  entertain  the  proposition 
of  joining  the  German  Customs  Union,  and  of  consenting  to  an 
union  of  flags,  and  to  the  imposition  of  differential  duties.  These 
are  feelings  and  designs  which,  with  one  word,  we  could  scatter 
to  the  winds ;  but,  if  we  will  not  speak  that  word,  they  will 
roost  assuredly  become  both  fact  and  law ;  and  not  more  to  our 
loss  than  our  dishonour ;  for  we  shall  first  have  proved  ourselves^ 
in  the  face  of  Europe,  false  to  our  declared  principles  of  com- 
mercial freedom. 

Let  us  for  a  moment  imagine  that  we  are  so  inconsistent  as 
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j^6  desei^t  those  pripciples  at  the  instig^aticm  of  gnpundlesg  fears 
«tid  prejadices,  and  that  the  PrusskQ  Cuatoms  League, 
ftFengthpped  by  those  states  and  free  cities  of  Germany  whioh 
have  hitherto  declined  to  join  it,  should  enact  a  Navigation  Law, 
declaring,  like  our  own,  that  its  ports  shall  be  sealed  against 
<the  admission  of  the  produce  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Ameiica, 
from  any  place  in  Europe,  and  prohibiting  the  iq^porlfliJQli  of 
^w\k  produce  in  any  ships  oih§r  than  those  under  the  flag  of 
l^e  Union,  or  those  belonging  to  the  places  whenee  th?  goods 
jare  iipported — what  then  h^eomes  of  our  carrying  trade  ?  and 
.vv^t-  h^CQn^s  of  all  that  large  amount  of  exports  from  the 
United  j^ingdpms  reaching  to  si^^teen  millions  ani^naliy)  eon- 
^stipg  of  fc^reign  and  colonial  merchandise  ?  On  the  value  of 
tb£^t  tr<ade  tp  pur  shjp-owne^,  it  would  be  useless  to  enlarge.  It 
is  a  Irade  which  year  by  year  has  been  increasing,  and  which 
^nv^t  Qpntinue  tp  inptease  still  more  rapidly  under  a  syatem  of 
^re^dpm — fpr  reaaon^  which  have  been  already  stated^  and  which 
^t  id  unnecessary  to  repeat.  Already  has  the  change  in  Qi^ 
.sugar.  dutieSi  though  only  a  twelvempath  old,  raked  up  ai  new 
branch  of  business  in  our  ports.  Cargoes,  which  previousjy  went 
<li^re9t  to  the  Continent,  are  now  attracted  here  by  the  interven- 
iipn  of  British  capital ;  and  the  merchants  of  the  Continent  |)ave 
eji;eady  found  the  advantage  of  resorting  to  our  markets  to  make 
th^ir  purchases,  which,  for  the  most  part,-  are  conveye^  away 
.afterwards  in  our  steamers. 

If  we  are  unjust  enough,  and  insane  enough,  to  allow  a  com- 
hination  fpr>  rotftli^^ory  meaauresi  of  this  description  to  be  once 
formed,  there  ia  no  knowing  to  what  purposes  it  may  not  be 
afterwards  applied.  One  of  our  greatest  perila  is  the  universal 
jealousy  of  imx  commercial  power.  We  would  piously  hope  that 
our  legislalors  may  be  just,  and  fear  not.  But  we  must  he  just. 
Uaidtiation,  once  entered  up^uA,  will  not  be  canfiBed  to  Europe. 
The  United  States  of  America  aie  never  kiackward  in  pressing 
theii^  auppqsked  interests,  and  in  es^torting  privileges  fcom  otbeco. 
We  n^^y  expoxt  to  those  States  large  qnaisilities  of  the  prodoe^ 
of  every  region.  Our  trade  with  Amej-iea  invoJvea  ^  hunched 
ijAterests,  of  which,  if  our  cotton  manu&ctures  are  the  grealcftt^ 
ihey  are  Uut  one.  Let  the  legislature  ^  Washington  pasa  a  Na^ 
vigation  Law,  in  all  respe^ats  the  counterpart  of  our  own  I  We 
need  say  no  more.  But  we  are  shocked  to  think  into  what  a 
condition  the  foJlowing  out  of  oiir  example  would  hrmg  the 
world. 
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Art.  II. — I.  An  bu^rodueHon  to  EnffHsh  AnHquttiee^  intended  as 

a  Companion  to  the  Historj/  of  England*    By  James  Eccibs-^ 

TON,  B.A.     8yo.    Loadon:  1847. 
SL  An  Arch(Bological  Index  to  Remains  of  Antiquity  of  the  Celtic, 

Bomano^vitishy  and  Angh^SaMn  periods*     By  John  Yonge 

Aktqrmav^  F.S.A.,  &c.  &c.     8vo.     London  :  1847. 
S.  Atiohaoio^as  or,  Miseelkmeotis  Tracts  relating  to  Antiquity, 

publi$bed  by  the  Socuty  of  ArOiquaries  of  London.       Vol. 

XXXII.     Parti-    4to:  1847. 
4«  The  Journal  of  the  British  J  fchaological  Association,  established 

1S4A,  for  the  JBneokragement  and  Prosecution  of  Researches  into 

the  Arts  and  Mmnments  of  the  Early  and  Middle  Ages. 

VoLII.    8v0:  1847. 
&   The  Atehaohgieal  Journal,  pubUshed  under  the  direction  of  the 
'    Central  Committee  of  the  ArchebolOgical  Institute  of  Great 

Bvitam.  and  Ireland.    Vol.  III.     8vo :  1847. 

Tt  is  mom  just  three  centuries  sinee  John  Bale  bitterly  com- 
'^  plakied,  that  ^  among  all  the  naeions  in  whome  I  have  wan- 
'  dered,  for  the  knowledge  of  thynges,  I  bare  founde  none  so 

*  negligent  amd  untoward,  as  I  have  found  England,  in  the  due 
i-mrA  of  theyr  auncyent  bystoryes,  to  the  syngulare  fame  and 

*  bewtye  therof.     Tbys  have  I  (as  it  were)  wyth  a  wofulnesse 

*  of  hert,  sens  my  tetidre  youtbe  bewayled ;  and  so  muche  the 
<  more,  fm  that  I  have  not,  aceordingetothe  natural!  zele  whyehe 
^  I  beare  to  my  eontreye,  ben  atble  to  ^edresse  it,  for  ungentyll 
^  peverte.' 

Thua  spake  one  of  the  most  siealous  of  -our  earfy  religious  re- 
formers. The  same  complaint  has  been  often  repeated  :  but  it 
was  in  that  iijsfance  suggested  by  a  great  political  change, 
whfcb  wft»  overlkrowing  old  institutions  and  old  systems,  and 
iPiFkkh  sooght  in  the  investigation  of  the  past  that  truth  which 
k  is  the  particular  province  of  history  to  exhibit.  A  long 
period  had  elapsed,  during  which  the  materials  for  this  inves* 
tigatioii  had  been  rapidly  disappearing ;  and  the  Ifttle  which 
teimim^  y^sm  scatt^ed  abroad  in  every  nook  and  corner ;  and 
wbefr  brought  forth  in  the  piecemeal  form  ia  which  it  was  found, 
i*  required  profound  study,  and  comparison,  and  discrimination, 
belbiN?  it  eould  be  tendered  of  any  real  utility. 

There  was  a  (focided  sjMrit  of  antiquarian  research  attendant 
upon  the  BefornwMfciOB,  arising  from  the  new  liberty  of  thought, 
aind  the  \&re  of  critical  discussion,  which  accompanied  it;  and 
which  was  not  a  little  encouraged  by  the  progress  of  clas- 
sioal  learning  in  the  sixteenth  century.  But,  antiquarianism, 
as'  ar  defence  alBed  to  history,  belongs  to  a  more  advanced  state  of. 
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intellectual  refinement.  For  history  has  many  forms.  In  its  first 
development,  it' partakes  largely  of  the  character  of  poetry-*-it 
is  Siii  exaggerated,  and  highly  painted  picture,  drawn  and  coloured, 
touched  and  retouched,  by  the  flattering  pencil  of  bards  and  min- 
strels. At  the  time,  few  or  none  question  the  fidelity  of  such 
pictures  of  the  past,  however  questionable.  The  ficst  change 
takes  place,  and  its  poetical  character  in  great 'measure  disappears, 
without  history  becoming  much  more  true,  or  at  all  more  critical : 
At  this  period,  the  chronicler  of  recent  transactions  is  either 
monk  or  follower,  and  represents  little  more  than  the  ignorance, 
or  passions  of  the  writer ;  while  he  constructs  his  narrative  of 
the  remoter  past  either  out  of  what  first  comes  to  hand,  or 
from  the  contradictory  statements  of  contemporaries,  with  no  more 
trustworthy  criterion  than  prejudice  or  fancy.  When  at  length 
historians  did  begin  to  look  at  history  critically,  and  were  willing 
to  call  in  the  assistance  of  the  antiquary,  the  task  of  their  new 
ally  was  far  from  being  an  easy  one ;  in  many  instances,  the 
means  of  correcting  error  had  long  perished ;  in  others,  they  lay 
hid  in  old  parchments  difficult  to  decipher,  in  the  confusion  of 
neglected  libraries,  in  the  dust  of  record-houses — mixed  up  witli 
lumber  and  rubbish,  or  buried  beneath  the  soil.  To  bring  his 
means  together,  and  to  arrange  and  make  them  intelligible,  has 
been  the  work  of  the  English  historical  antiquary  for  the  last 
three  centuries.  If  less  has  been  accomplished  than  might  have 
been  expected,  this  is,  in  a  great  degree,  owing  to  the  defective 
method  in  which  our  operations  have  been  too  often  carried  on. 

A  history  of  English  antiquarianism  is  consequently  not  only 
interesting  as  showing  what  has  been  done  down  to  our  own 
times  in  this  particular :  It  shows  us  further  what  might  have 
been  done,  and  what  may  and  must  be  done  still,  if  our  pre- 
sent archaeological  ardour  is  destined  to  leave  behind  it  me^ 
mortals  worthy  of  our  zeal.  At  the  same  time,  we  must  not  be 
unjust  to  our  contemporaries.  Much  more  has  been  latterly 
accomplished,  both  here  and  in  Germany,  towards  verifying  tl^ 
early  histories  of  Greece  and  Rome,  than  was  ever  done  for 
them  by  any  writers  of  their  own.  And  what  we  have  achieved 
for  classical  antiquity,  has  also  in  some  degree  been  secured  at 
home.  A  powerful  light  has  been  already  thrown  upon  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  periods  of  our  history  by  Sharon  Turner,  Palgrave,  and 
John  Allen ;  while  it  appears  from  the  more  recent  laboura  of 
Kemble,  Thorpe,  Wright  and  others,  and  from  a  Danish  work 
by  Worsaac,  now  under  translation,  that  am(de  employment  is 
likely  to  be  provided  for  the  sagacity  and  learning  of  our  children. 

John  Leland  may  justly  be  considered  the  father  of  English 
antiquarianism.  The  attention  of  inquirers  was  naturally  first 
Arrested  by  that  class  of  materials,  which  ofi*ered  itself  in  the  most 
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aecessible  and  most  intelligible  form.  Mediseval  manuscripts, 
in  his  days,  were  still  scattered  over  the  country ;  and  the 
accidental  circamstanees  of  the  time  gave  a  peculiar  importance 
to  them.  When  the  English  reformers  sought  historical  argu- 
ments in  their  controversy  with  Popery  and  Monachism,  they 
found  that  the  ancient  literature  of  their  own  country  was  full  of 
evidence  in  their  favour — that  the  voice  of  reason  had  never  been 
entirely  rileneed  by  the  power  of  superstition,  but  had  made  itself 
heard  in  almost  every  form,  in  prose  and  verse,  in  Latin  and 
English,  by  Saxon  and  Norman — that  the  errors  of  the  mediaeval 
church  had  been  preached  against,  and  reasoned  against,  and 
satirized — so  that  they  had  a  long^continued  protest  to  produce 
•in  proof  of  the  justice  of  the  cause  in  which  they  were  en- 
gaged«  In  consequence  of  this,  several  of  the  most  learned 
men  of  the  i^e  of  the  Reformation,  threw  themselves  with  avidity 
upon  the  study  of  the  historical  and  literary  remains  of  our  fore- 
fathers. Repeated  editions  of  Chaucer  and  Piers  Ploughman 
laid  the  foundation  of  a  taste  for  early  En&^lish  literature; 
the  publication  of  Anglo-Saxon  homilies  and  the  Anglo-Saxon 
version  of  the  Gospels,  which  favoured  some  of  the  doctrines  of 
the  reformers,  and  proved  that  the  Scriptures  had  been  once  read 
in  the  vulgar  tongue,  paved  the  way  for  a  careful  study  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  language;  while,  from  the  fact,  that  the  most 
important  of  the  Latin  poems  on  the  corrupt  state  of  the  Romish 
church,  which  were  printed  on  the  Continent  by  Flaccus  lUyricus, 
had  been  obtained  from  manuscripts  in  England,  it  appears  that 
the  Anglo^Latin  poetry  of  the  Middle  Ages  had  already  begun 
to  attract  attention. 

But  it  was  in  an  historical  point  of  view  that  the  import- 
ance of  these  monuments  was  felt  most  deeply;  and  the  com- 
plaint of  John  Bale,  in  the  passage  quoted  above,  is  an  accurate 
description  of  the  feelings  which  drew  Leland  to  the  study  of 
English  antiquities.  Leland  held  the  post  of  librarian  to 
Henry  VIII. :  and,  before  the  dissolution  of  monasteries  had  been 
decreed,  or  perhaps  contemplated — as  early  as  the  year  1533,  he 
obtained  a  commission  from  that  monarch  to  visit  the  monastic 
libraries  in  search  of  historical  docunftents.  It  is  evident,  from 
his  own  account,  that  he  found  these  repositories  in  a  state  or 
general  neglect  and  dilapidation :  He  arrived  in  time,  however, 
to  secure  an  extensive  and  valuable  collection,  much  of  which  is 
preserved  in  the  old  ^  King's  Library,'  in  the  British  Museum. 
From  his  rough  notes,  since  published  under  the  title  of  his 
*  Collectanea,'  we  have  the  satisfaction  of  believing  that  he  did 
■not  meet  with  many  historical  manuscripts  of  value  that  are  not 
atill  extant.  His  labours  were  abruptly  closed  by  a  cruel  malady, 
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which  rendered  useless  the  latter  part  of  bis  life:  but  not 
until  he  had  brought  together  a  far  greater  quantity  of  materials 
for  English  history  than  had  ever  been  collected  before.  WitU 
the  one  great  object  at  heart,  of  illustrating  the  history  and 
antiquities  of  his  country,  he  had  also  travelled  over  every  part  of 
England  and  Wales,  to  collect  local  information ;  and  had  already 
begun  the  project,  which  was  afterwards  exeeuted  by  Camdea 
in  his  ^  Britannia*'  His  notes  of  these  travels,  or  all  that  re-f 
mained  of  them,  were  long  after  printed  by  Hearn^,  under  the 
title  of  Leland's  ^  Itinerary.'  'The  only  one  of  his  trettisefi 
on  English  antiquities  of  any  consequence  that  has  come  down 
to  us,  that  ^  De  Scriptoribus  Britannicis,'  proves  him  to  bavQ 
been  an  accomplished  scholar,  and  a  man  of  sound  Judgniept 
and  careful  discrimination.  In  this  respect  it  presents  a  reiK^urk* 
able  contrast  to  the  larger  but  confused  and  blunderii^g  book  on 
the  same  subject  by  Bale — who  laments  over  Leland's  turn  for 
poetry,  as  being  derogatory  to  his  character  as  an  antiquary. 

During  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  under  the  fostering 
care  of  Archbishop  Parker,  the  taste  for  the  study  of  English 
historical  antiquities  became  so  general,  as  to  give  a  character 
even  to  the  ballad  poetry  that  was  hawked  about  the  streets* 
Historical  ^  garlands '  were  frequently  reprinted,  and  found  more 
purchasers  than  the  other  classes  of  popular  literature.  Parker 
himself,  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  reign,  and  Sir  Robert  Cott<m 
at  the  end  of  it,  gathered  together  large  collections  of  manur 
scripts,  which  are  still  preserved  at  Cambridge  and  in  the  BrUish 
Museum.  The  choice  of  the  prelate,  influenced  by  the  previous 
partialities  of  the  reformers,  was  directed  chiefly  to  theological 
history,  and  especially  to  Anglo-Saxon  documents ;  while  that 
of  the  knight  leaned  more  to  legal  and  constitutional  history. 
The  dawn  of  approaching  day,  which  was  now  breaking  upon 
every  department  of  science^  only  made  men  more  desiroi^  of 
penetrating  into  the  darkness  of  formet  times.  Some,  like  the 
icelebrated  Dr  Dee,  oecupied  themselves  with  the  scientific  manil- 
scripts  of  the  Middle  Ages;  others  laboured  at  unoovenog 
and  explaining  the  still  lower  si^ata  of  our  national  formaticos. 
In  accordance  with  the  taste  for  legal  anti^iiities  which  w«B 
now  gradually  taking  place  of  the  older  preference  for  theology, 
the  nomilies  (which  had  been  printed  chiefly  in  fragments)  were 
followed  in  15€8  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  Laws,  printed  by  William 
Lambarde,  the  antiquary  of  Kent.  Collectiona  of  colvsy  and 
of  other  antiquities  found  in  th«  e^untry^  began  to  be  MaAe 
doriQg  this  period;  made,  hoirever,  only  to  be  eventually 
dispersed,  and  most  of  them  lost.  For,  nnfortmwtely,  anti^arian 
excavationa  were  still  left  to  supentitioua  treaaoft-seekets :  and 
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the  loM)  whidi  the  sixleentb  eeatury  snstaiiied  from  their  ignore 
tnt  depredations^  mudt  have  been  very  great.  In  the  meantime^ 
some  men  apposed,  who  sought  to  illustrate  the  anctent  tbp^M 
rraphy  of  the  realm  by  means  of  locill  discoveries  of  this  nature; 
Kobert  Talbot^  as  early  as  the  reigd  of  Henry  VI I L  wrote  npon 
the  British  portion  of  the  itinerary  which  goes  -under  the  name 
M  Antoninus ;  Dr  Fulhe,  one  of  the  luminaries  of  the  university 
bt  Cambrid^e^  is  ^aid  to  have  miide  coUeotions  ii^ith  the  same 
cibjeet ;  ano^  William  HarrisoBy  wh«  coinpiled  the  descriptioii 
W  BritiMn^  whieh  was  pttblished  with  ^  Holtashed's  Chronicles  of 
'  England,'  iti  1677,  followed  in  the  steps  of  Leland^  and  opened 
the  way  for  Camden.  Towards  the  end  of  this  century  werd 
printed  some  of  the  earlieet  and  most  valuable  of  our  original 
ohr<mieles.  Parker's  steal  in  this  de^rtment  of  literature  hai 
excited^  or  we  should  rather  say  extorted^  the  admiration  even 
of  Gibbon ;  who  admits^  a^  if  with  astonishment,  the  conjunction 
for  oriee  of  <  apOstolioal  virtues'  with  <  k  love  of  learning.'  Td 
the  arohbiskop  we  owe  the  first  impression  of  Asser  and  of 
Wiilsingbam.f^to  JosKelyd  bis  secretary  an  amended  text  of 
Gildas — and  to  the  influence  of  their  example  the  doUe^tioas  of 
Camden  and  of  Sir  Henry  Savile. 

It  was  linder  the  pattcMige  of  Archbishop  Parker,  that,  in 
1572,  a  sriVall  party  of  scholars^  devoted  to  the  study  of  antiquii* 
ties,  joined  in  the  formation  of  one  of  the  first  literary  6ocieties^ 
if  not  adtoaUy  the  first,  known  in  this  oountry  •  Amonfg  the  names 
of  members  of  this  society  preserved  in  the  papers  of  Sir  Robert 
Cotton^  in  whose  rooms  their  meetings  were  held  during  n^rly 
twenty  yedrs,  are  those  of  Sir  Robert  hiiiiself.  Of  William  Cdm^ 
d^n,  William  Lftmbarde,  John  Stowe,  Sir  Williatti  Dethiche  (th^ 
berald)^  Fraiids  Thynne  (known  by  ht^  contributions  in 
illustration  of  Chftucer),  atid  Jos^h  Holland.  At  the  meeting^ 
of  this  society,  qiteertions,  previously  announoed,  were  discussed, 
and  papers  read.  Son^e  erf*  these  are  preserved  in  the  Cdttonian 
library.  They  were  printed  by  Heame,  in  1720,  under  the  title 
of  *A  Cdliectiofil  of  Curions  Discourses/  ^nd  again  with 
considerable  riddHiOns  by  Sir  Joseph  Ayloffe  hi  1771.  It  i^ 
imde^st6od  that  Queerl  Elizabeth  enOouraged  a  design  so  blam^ 
less  and  ^veti  patriotic,  as  that  in  which  these  worthies  had 
embaiked.  Ifi  1589  ai  petition  \^as  drawn  ttfi  for  a  charted  of 
incofporattion ;  but  sd  little  is  now  kndwn  df  its  history,  thjit  it 
appears  dodbtfdl  if  the  charter  we*e  ever  granted,  dr  the  peti^- 
tion  eteK  pt^e^etited.  Camden  was  not  a  toati  to  ^s^e- titled 
ifioonsid^^t^y !  Vet,  itt  squeaking  of  it  ^  a  Collegium  Anti" 
^[mHrwfUtki  he  niay  have  b^en  only  expressing  strongly  his 
OMtoiottsi<6§ir  of  its  dedetts.    The  papers  printed  by  Hearne 
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and  Ayloffe  relate  to  definitions  of  money  and  measures,  to 
the  divisions  of  shires,  to  the  origin  and  use  of  heralds,  and 
of  those  great  officers  of  state,  the  Lord  High  Steward,  the 
Lord  High  Constable,  and  the  Earl  Marshal,  to  the  history  of 
the  Star- Chamber,  to  the  antiquity  and  privileges  of  castles  and 
towns,  to  the  history  of  inns  of  court  and  of  law  terms,  and  to 
many  other  important  subjects  chiefly  connected  with  legal  and 
constitutional  antiquities.  They  are  generally  brief ;  and  would 
lead  us,  neither  by  the  judgment  nor  by  the  research  they  exhibits 
to  form  any  high  estimate  of  the  state  of  antiquarian  science  at 
the  time ;  but  we  ought,  perhaps,  to  regard  most  of  them  in  the 
light  of  those  rough  notes  so  often  found  among  the  papers  of 
Elizabethan  scholars.  In  one  of  them,  Joseph  Holland  attempts 
to  illustrate  the  history  of  towns  by  early  coins  struqk  in  local 
mints,  and  instances  a  British  gold  coin  of  Camalodunum  in  bis 
own  possession  ;  while  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  in  a  short  paper  on  the 
history  of  castles,  gravely  commences  with  the  tower  of  Babel  I 
The  former  exhibits  an  important  step  in  English  archseology; 
while  the  latter  shows  us  bow  little  English  antiquaries  had  as 
yet  learned  the  necessity  of  restricting  their  investigations  within 
the  real  limits  of  the  subjects  before  them. 

In  fact,  when  we  cast  a  backward  gtttnce  on  the  labours  of  the 
antiquaries  of  the  sixteenth  century,  we  see  that  they  were  rather 
conservative  of  the  materials  on  which  future  antiquaries  were  to 
work,  than  productive  of  immediate  results  of  any  great  utility. 
The  labour  of  seeking  and  collecting  appears  to  have  been  too 
great  to  have  left  room  for  any  extensive  study  of  the  materials  ; 
and  while  men  of  great  talent  had  devoted  considerable  part  of 
their  lives  to  the  recovery  and  printing  of  historical  documents, 
historical  criticism  remained  much  in  the  same  state  as  for  a  cen- 
tury before.  Indeed,  the  laborious  compilations  of  Holinshed  and 
Stowe  show  little  more  accuracy,  and  are  distinguished  by  less 
comprehensive  or  philosophical  views,  than  the  older  work  of 
Polydore  Vergil.  Even  Camden's  *  Britannia,'  the  chef-d^oeuvre 
of  its  age,  which  embodied  all  the  antiquarian  knowledge. of  the 
sixteenth  century,  is  valuable  only  for  the  facts  it  has  recorded. 
The  opinions  of  the  writer  can  carry  no  authority  with  them» 
except  where  their  truth  is  self-evident  from  the  nature  of  the 
data  on  which  they  rest  On  the  other  hand,  we  are  deeply 
indebted  to  the  antiquaries  of  the  sixteenth  century  for  the 
preservation  of  nearly  all  that  now  remains  of  our  mediasval 
manuscripts.  But  for  the  interest  taken  in  them  by  Leland  and 
the  first  Keformers,  and  for  the  activity  of  a  Parker  and  a  Cotton, 
and  the  numerous  minor  collectors  of  their  time,  much  more 
of  the  treasures  of  the  monastic  libraries  must  have  perished* 
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The  mass  of  medroeval  literature  which  is  actually  lost,  disap- 
peared, in  one  way  or  other,  during  the  ages  which  produced 
it :  much  will  have  been  destroyed,  since  the  sixteenth  century,  by 
unavoidable  accidents,  as  well  as  by  the  inattention  or  ignorance 
of  those  who  had  the  care  of  it:  But  we  believe  that  the  real  loss 
sustained  at  the  Reformation  was  far  less  than  is  generally 
supposed.  There  were,  no  doubt,  as  must  always  happen  under 
similar  circumstances,  individual  examples  of  wanton  destruction, 
such  as  those  mentioned  by  Bale ;  which,  however,  he  probably 
exaggerated.* 

We  have  seen  how,  towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
the  attention  of  English  antiquaries  was  more  and  more  directed 
to  the  legal  and  constitutional  antiquities  of  their  country.  This 
was  one  of  the  forebodings  of  a  political  change  in  society. 
The  great  religious  revolution  was  past.  But  a  civil  revolution 
was  approaching — of  scarcely  less  importance — hastened  on  and 
inflamed  by  provocations  from  an  imprudent  dynasty.  Early  in 
the  reign  of  James  I. — apparently  soon  after  the  year  1604 — 
antiquaries  became  objects  of  suspicion.  So  far  from  their 
receiving  encouragement  from  the  court,  the  innocent  society 
founded  by  Parker,  and  approved  of  by  Elizabeth,  was  virtually 
suppressed,  lest  it  might  assume  the  character  of  a  revolution- 
ary club.  This  was  the  same  spirit  which,  a  little  later,  deprived 
Sir  Robert  Cotton  of  the  use  of  his  library ;  in  order  to  hinder 
him  from  furnishing  constitutional  precedents  to  the  House  of 
Commons.  When  a  branch  of  learning,  lately  so  insignificant, 
was  made  an  object  of  persecution,  it  rose  at  once  to  a  dignified 


*  The  great  destroyers  of  manuscripts  in  all  ages,  as  well  as  in  tbat 
which  followed  the  Reformation,  we  believe  to  have  been  the  book- 
binders ;  who  used  the  vellum  leaves  of  books  which  had  become  obso* 
lete  or  unpopular,  to  line  with  them  the  sides  and  backs  of  the  books 
which  they  preferred.  All  our  old  libraries  are  full  of  books  bound  in  this 
manner;  And  an  examination  of  them  will  show  that  the  manuscripts 
allowed  to  be  sacritieed  in  this  way,  were  only  the  common  run  of 
heavy  theology  and  ecclesiastieal  jurisprudence,  which  formed  so  large 
a  portion  of  monastic  libraries,  and  which  is  now  utterly  valueless. 
Several  hundred  volume's,  containing  such  linings,  which  we  have  had 
occasion  to  examine,  hardly  presented  two  fragments  of  manuscripts,  the 
loss  of  which  we  could  regret ;  and  those  two  were  of  no  great  importance. 
Our  early  collectors  appear  to  have  exercised  a  wise  discretion  in  tbeir 
selections.  In  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris,  where,  at  the  Revolution, 
the  libraries  of  some  of  the  French  monasteries  were  deposited  en  masse, 
afeW  manuscripts  of  value  have  been  often  overlooked,  on  account  of  the 
enormous  mass  of  rubbish  with  which  they  are  surrounded. 
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position.  And  among  the  antiquaries  of  the  seventeenth  eenluty 
— the  Cottons,  the  Seldens,  the  D'Eweses^  the  Twysdens^-^will 
be  found  not  only  some  of  the  first  scholars  of  the  age,  btit  some 
of  the  boldest  ehampions  of  English  liberty.  In  the  latter  part 
of  this  reigUf  steps  were  taken  towards  establishing  a  new  so* 
ciety,  under  the  ilnmediate  patronage  of  the  crown,  and  upon  a 
far  wider  basii.  It  was  to  have  coinprehended  among  its  mem^ 
hers  almost  every  man  of  letters  of  any  eminenee-^Ben  Joi^son 
and  Drayton,  as  well  as  Sir  Henty  Wotlon  and  Sir  Edward 
Coke.  According  to  facts  recently  brought  forward  in  the 
Arch<Bologia,  the  plan  was  started  by  Edmund  Bolton^  a  Roii^an 
Catholic,  an  antiquary  of  some  learning ;  and  its  chief  advocate 
was  Villiers  Duke  of  Buckingham.  If  the  former  society  bad 
done  little  for  the  advancement  of  science^  this,  to  judge  by  its 
details,  was  calculated  to  do  less.  Its  general  de^igny  indeed^ 
sfeems  to  have  been  to  carry  into  literature  those  frivolous  dis** 
tinctions  which  at  that  time  rather  disfigured  than  iidorD^d 
society.  The  design  died,  perhaps  fortunately,  with  the  weak- 
monarch,  whose  learned  vanity  it  was  probably  prineipalty  iiH 
tended  to  flatter.  After  what  we  have  said  concerning  his  jealessy^ 
of  the  study  of  antiquities,  it  is  dear  that  he  never  caii  have  nieant 
to  assign  to  it  its  proper  place^  or  to  countenance  its  b^ig  colti*^ 
vated  to  any  useful  purpose. 

Meantime,  this  very  jealousy  was  a  title  not  onl^  to  i*€»peety 
but  popularity.  Antiquarian  scienee  assumed  a  bolder  and  more 
healthy  character.  The  Anglo-Saxon  language  was  studied 
with  greater  assiduity  than  ever.  The  religious  refonflers,  we 
have  seen,  had  originally  given  it  a  prominent  place,  under  the 
belief  that  the  monuments  written  in  it  contained  the  theological 
doctrines  for  which  they  contended  :  And  now  the  civil  reformers 
adopted  a  similar  opinion.  They  persuaded  themselves,  that 
they  discovered  there  the  historical  foundations  of  the  political 
rights,  to  which  they  were  beginning  to  feel  that  they  might 
have  even  a  still  older  and  more  unalienable  tkle ;  while  all 
scholars  justly  regarded  the  language  itself  as  the  baws  of 
the  tongue  which  they  still  spoke^  and  therefore  desetving  of 
their  especial  attention.  Dtrriflg  this  centufy,  accofdingty,- 
Anglo-Saxoti  publications  followed  each  other  in  quidfc  8uc-t 
cessioti;  cfomraencidg  with  the  laws  published  by  Sir  ftenr^' 
Spelman  in  1639,  and  with  the  Saxon  version  of  fte  Psalter^ 
pijj)li8hed  in  the  following  year  by  his  son.  A  new  edition 
of  Lambarde*s  Anglo-Saxon  laws,  and  an  edition  (by  Wheloe). 
of  Alfred's  translation  of  Bede,  appeared  in  1643.  The  first 
Anglo-Saxon  dictionary  was  given  to  the  world  by  Somner  in 
1659 ;  Junius  had  already  published  the  poetry  of  Cmknon  « 
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1655,  (which  probably  gave  a  hint  to  Milton  for  the  PoaradM 
Lo8t)f  and  was  now  engaged  on  a  new  edition  of  the  Gospels^ 
which  was  printed  a  few  years  afterwards.  The  Saxon  Chronicle 
was  first  edited  by  Gibson  in  1692.  While  Hickes,  who  had 
put  forth  an  attempt  at  an  Anglo-Saxon  grammar  in  1689,  meri* 
toriously  closed  the  labours  of  the  seventeenth  century  in  this 
department  of  philol(^(y,  in  1705,  with  his  great  The$auni$ ;  a 
work  which)  in  spite  of  all  its  defeets  both  in  system  and  detail^ 
must  be  considered  as  one  pf  the  oiost  extraordinary  efforts  of 
that  industrious  and  stirring  age« 

Contemporaneously  with  the  rapid  strides  which  were  thus 
making  in  the  publication  and 'illustration  of  the  monuments  of 
Anglo-Saxon  literature,  the  more  important  of  the  early  histo* 
ries  and  obronicles,  which  had  been  left  in  manuscript  in  the 
preceding  century,  were  now  published  by  Watts^  Twysden^ 
Fell,  Gale^  and  Wharton ;  and  historical  collections  of  various 
kinds  were  ushered  forth  from  the  hands  of  Dodswortb,  Dugddei 
Ashmole,  and  others  of  their  school*  A  visible  improvement 
may  be  now  also  observed  in  the  manner  in  which  historical 
texts  were  edited*  Although  still  not  without  errors,  they  are 
printed  more  oorreetly  than  in  the  previous  century.  They 
were  accompanied,  too,  by  dissertations  and  glossaries,  as  well  as 
by  a  variety  of  separate  treatises,  historical  and  eontroversial, 
from  the  Seldens,  Ushers,  and  Twysdens  of  the  day :  All  of 
which  show  that  the  antiquaries  of  the  seveilteenth  eentury  had 
studied  the  ancient  monuments  mitoh  more  extensively  and  eare« 
fully,  and  therefore  more  profitably,  than  those  of  the  sixteenths 
When  these  zealous  guardians  of  our  historical  remains  rested 
from  their  labours^  they  were  represented  to  the  Succeeding  gene^ 
ration  by  Thomas  Heame.  The  wits  accepted  Pope's  portrait 
of  him^  under  tb#  name  of  Wormius: — 

*  But  who  is  he,  in  clMet  cl(»sely-petit, 
Of  iober  face,  with  learned  dtist  b«6pr^? 
Right  dmH  fltftoe  ^es  ared«^  the  my&iter  wiglrt, 
Oa  psfchmani  loraps  y-»ffd»  and  Wdrmiua  higbt* 
Te  fatufe  i^s  may  thy  dulutss  Isst^ 
As  thou  preserv'at  the  daUnass  of  the  past  I' 

Wits  will  have  their  laugh  j  and,  that  Heame  wad  a  dull  and 
lumbering  pedant,  AU«t  be  ednceded  to  thc^tt.  Nor  bad  he  any 
high  philological  coneeption  of  his  calling.  Yet  the  feitfaful 
Student  of  English  antiquity  will  not  the  leis  remember,  what 
wouM  hate  been  the  state  of  our  historical  Hteratnre  htt  {6t 
Hearne.  Atoeng  'the  dullness  of  the  past,'  tthich  he  it  laughed 
at  fot  preserving  for  us,  are  Leland's  *  Itinerarium '  and  *  Col- 
lectanea, -  <  Williafm  of  Newbury/  ^  Robert  of  Avesbttry,*  <  For- 
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dun,*  *  Rdbert  of  Gloucester,'  *  Peter  Langtoft,'  *  Benedict 
Abbas,*  *  Walter  Hemingford,*  &c.  &c.  He  wearied  the  public 
by  encumbering  his  pages  with  notes  of  ridiculous  particularity: 
But  he  did  not  frighten  them  away,  by  reproducing  in  his  texts 
the  hideous  abbreviations  of  the  original  manuscripts.  This  is  a 
folly  of  more  modern  editors ;  and  was  probably  introduced  by  the 
publication,  in  1783,  of  Domesday  Book  in  fac-simile  types,  cast 
for  the  purpose,  by  order  of  the  House  of  Lords.  Since  which 
(for  it  unfortunately  became  the  fashion),  the  most  elaborate 
editions,  as  well  of  the  Record  Commission  as  of  the  Roxbui^h 
and  other  ambitious  clubs,  have  studiously  retained  all  the  con- 
tractions, by  which  a  book  can  be  made  useless  to  the  com* 
mon  reader.  In  that  department  of  antique  lore,  which  Burns 
and  the  profane  call  <auld  nicknackery,'  Heame,  it  must  be 
admitted,  was  by  no  means  wiser  than  his  contemporaries.  Being 
asked  for  his  opinion  on  one  of  those  common  implements  of 
primeval  times  which  are  now  known  by  the  name  of  Celts,  in- 
stead of  seeking  to  compare  it  with  other  specimens,  and  en* 
deavouring  to  ascertain  the  exact  circumstances  under  which  they 
had  been  found,  he  wanders  through  thirty  pages  of  small  print, 
dragging  in  every  irrelevant  subject  within  his  reach,  and  finally 
arrives,  we  scarcely  know  how,  at  the  conclusion,  that  it  was  a 
Roman  chisel  used  for  cutting  inscriptions  I 

This  branch  of  antiquarianism,  which  has  of  late  been  gene- 
rally distinguished  by  the  title  of  Archaeology,  was  then  indeed  in 
a  very  low  condition.  Leland  and  the  earlier  antiquaries,  satis- 
fied with  making  out,  from  the  circumstance  of  their  being  ac- 
companied with  coins,  or  from  other  attendant  evidence  which 
could  not  be  mistaken,  that  any  remains  of  antiquity  found  in 
particular  localities  were  Roman,  merely  took  notice  of  the  fact: 
But  they  paid  no  attention,  or  next  to  none,  to  the  articles  them- 
selves, which  they  regarded  only  as  curiosities.  We  can  place 
little  confidence,  therefore,  in  the  statements  of  any  of  the  older 
antiquaries  concerning  the  character  of  such  articles,  unless  they 
give  particular  descriptions  or  figures.  Unfortunately  the  articles 
themselves  were  rarely  preserved;  Coins,  indeed,  from  their  being 
more  easily  intelligible,  became  the  first  exception,  and  were  soon 
collected  and  classed ;  on  which  account  the  study  o£  numismatics 
took  the  lead  of  other  branches  of  archaeology.  For,  in  all  these 
branches  of  learning,  two  conditions  are  evidently  necessary* 
In  the  first  place,  the  various  materials,  on  which  archaeological 
sagacity  has  to  reason,  must  be  collected  into  museums  before 
any  extensive  examination  and  comparison  can  be  instituted 
respecting  them.  In  the  next  place,  in  order  to  arrange  and 
classify  them  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  every  particular  con- 
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nected  with  their  discovery  must  be  accurately  known.     We 
perceive    ckarly^    by  the    antiquarian  writings  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  .that  nothing  of  this  sort  had  yet  been  done ;  in 
facty  it  has  been  done  but  partially  and  imperfectly  even  at  the 
present  day.    Without  this  process^  no  o&e  could  ever  have  antici- 
pated how  much  light  such  articles  were  calculated  ultimately  to 
throw  upon  the  condition  of  times  relating  to  which  we  have  no 
written  documents.    Addison's  essay  on  medals^  and  Pope's  beau^ 
tiful  verses  on  it,  first  made  the  polite  world  acquainted  with  this 
unexpected  fact.  We  are  now  in  a  state  to  ask  the  Boden  professor 
to  give  us  twoor  three  additional  verses  in  honour  of  ^riana  anttqua^ 
and  his  Bactrian  coins.   In  thes^  cases  science  has  to  bide  its  time. 
An  unreasoning  curiosity,  and  a  love  of  wonders  and  of  hoarding, 
must  provide  the  means,  which,  after  much  random  conjecture 
and  many  failures,  science  will  one  day  usj3.   In  the  seventeenth 
century,  distinguished  men  disputed  whether  Stonehenge  were  a 
Roman  temple  or  a  Danish  court  of  justice  I    And  in  the  large 
museums  of  the  same  age,  such  as  the  well-known  collection  of 
the  Tradesc^nts,  the  only  apparent  distinction  made  between 
physical  objects  and  antiquities  was  signified  by  a  general  divi- 
sion  into  natural  curiosities  and  artificial  curiosities.     It  seems^ 
indeed,  to  have  been  under  the  head  of  '  curiosities'  that  archse* 
ology  was  originally  admitted  into  the  discussions  of  the  Royal 
Society.  Under  this  singular  arrangement  it  was  also  introduced 
into  county  histories :  a  class  of  publications  which  first  made 
its  appearance  in  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
which  was  itself  then  generally  placed  under  tlie  title  of  '  natural 
histories.'     In  1677,  Dr  Plott  published  his  '  Natural  History 
of  Oxfordshire,'  of  which  the  antiquities  of  the  county  make  an 
integral  part;  with  some  slight  notices  of  Roman  roads  and 
stations,  and  of  barrows.     His  readers  will  here  find  him  still 
possessed   with   the   supposition,    that  what   have   since  been 
popularly  termed  Druidical  circles  were  of  Danish  origin.    Plott's 

*  Natural  History  of  Stafl^ordshire'  appeared  a  few  years  later, 
and  other  similar  ^  natural  histories'  of  equal  taste  and  learning. 
Aubrey's  *  Natural  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  county  of 
Surrey'  consists  almost  entirely  of  sepulchral  inscriptions  from 
churches;    and   the   latter  are  commonly  described  as  having 

*  walls  suflSciently  wanting  the  beautifying  art  of  the  painter!' 
The  eighteenth  century  and  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  were 
the  grand  era  of  county  histories.  These  ponderous  compila- 
tions, till  very  recently,  were  chiefly  occupied  with  the  family 
history  of  the  landholders,  and  church-notes.  Instead  of  which, 
or  along  with  which,  they  ought  to  have  been  the  sure  deposi- 
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taries  of  local  fpanohises  and  proviocial  cufiitotns ; — a  cbapter  lii 
our  history  too  long  neglected,  since  by  me^ns  of  snch  inibrma-^ 
tioQ  the  gveatev  p^rt  of  all  that  is  pecoliar  in  our  laws  and  man- 
ners might  probably  at  one  time  have  been  traced  to  its  origin, 
accounted  for,  and  explained. 

Meantime,  throughout  the  whole  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
arch»ology,  properly  so  called,  continued  gradually  developing 
itself.  A  number  of  books,  under  the  form  of  tours  through 
England,  as  well  as  various  works  of  a  more  pictorial  charsicter, 
which  appeared  during  the  earlier  half  of  the  last  century, 
show  that  people  in  general  were  paying  much  more  attention 
than  formerly  to  the  remains  of  antiquity  which  are  scatter^ 
over  the  island.  Unfortunately,  this  new  antiquarianlsm  fell 
into  the  hands  of  a  class  gS  persons  totally  different  from  the 
scholara  of  the  previous  age.  They  were  fanciful  men,  at 
home  only  in  the  wild  region  of  conjectural  speculation.  '  In- 
stead of  deducing  knowledge  from  a  comparison  of  facts,  they 
began  by  systems  and  theories,  to  which,  by  force  of  distortion 
and  misrepresentation,  they  were  bent  on  making  their  facts 
conform.  The  grand  type  of  this  school,  in  the  earlier  half 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  the  antiquary  Stukeley.  It  was 
afterwards  worthily  represented  by  Vallancey  and  PownaH.  It 
is  impossible  now  to  calculate  the  amount  of  industry  in  writing, 
and  of  paper  in  printing,  which  have  been  wasted  by  the  Bryants, 
and  the  Maurices,  and  so  many  others,  in  spreading  abroad 
extensive  theories — with  nothing  to  rest  thein  on,  beyond  an 
absolute  ignorance  of  the  meaning  of  the  larger  portion  of  the 
monuments  brought  forward  in  their  support.  Antiquarianism 
of  this  sts^mp,  however,  was  too  attractive  and  romantic,  as  well 
as  too  easy,  not  to  find  a  multitude  of  followers ;  and  it  is  hard!y 
extinct  at  the  present  day.  The  proceedings  of  this  school,  from 
overlooking  the  essential  objects  of  the  science,  and  from  raising 
trifies  into  importance,  have  the  unfortunate  distinction  of  having 
exposed  the  study  of  antiquities  to  popular  ricficule  more  than 
any  other.  The  readers  of  our  lighter  Hterature  owe  to  ft  tlye 
virtuosos  of  Addison  and  Arbuthnot* 

However,  historical  and  philological  learning  still  had  ftiends. 
At  the  very  beginning  of  the  century,  a  few  of  the  last  scholars 
of  the  better  schcK)l  of  the  preceding  age,  such  as  Wanley, 
Madox,  Elstob,  and  Peter  le  Neve,  had  formed  themselvefs  into 
a  small  society,  with  similar  objects  to  those  of  the  society 
formed  more  than  a  century  before  by  Archbishop  Parker.  The 
outward  influence  of  this  incipient  association  is  hardly  per- 
ceived, until,  in  1751,  it  was  metamorphosed,  by  a  royal  charter. 
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iat^  die  pfegent  Soeiety  of  Antiquarieg.  It  had  previously  met 
SB  soine  of  the  London  taverne ;  it  now  took  apartments  in 
Chancery  Lane^  which  it  quitted,  in  1780,  for  rooms  in  Somerset 
House,  given  to  it  by  George  III.  Its  incorporation  gave  it  a 
sanction,  a  local  habitation,  and  a  name;  but  charters  cannot 
always  give  inembers  sens^,  any  more  than  they  could  teack 
Foote  manners.  And  unluckily  there  was  no  early  success  suffi- 
ciently brilliant  to  awe  the  scoffers,  or  give  courage  to  gossips 
and  st^abby  friends*  In  1772,  Horace  Walpole  has  entered  * 
among  his  notes : — 

<  I  had  long  left  off  going  to  the  Antiquarian  Society.  This  sammer 
I  heard  that  the^  intended  printing  some  more  foolish  notes  against  my 
Richard  the  Third ;  and  though  I  had  taken  no  notice  of  their  first  pafai- 
lioatien,  I  thought  they  might  at  last  pravoke  me  to  expose  them.  I 
deteemiaed,  therefore,  to  be  at  liberty  by  breaking  with  them  first ; 
§pd  f  oo|e  hitv^ipg  brought  theon  on  the  stage  fqr  sitting  in  cauncil,  as 
they  \ifi^  done,  on  Whit^ington  and  his  Cat,  I  ws^^  not  sorry  tp  find 
them  6p  ri^iculou^  or  to  mar(^  their  being  so ;  and  upon  that  nonsense, 
and  the  laughter  that  accompanied  it,  \  struck  my  name,  out  of  their 
book.  .  This  was  at  the  end  of  July.' 

Shortly  l^efore  this  p^iod>  the  sq<?iety  had  determined  on  pub- 
Uahing  it^  transaction^ ;  th^  first  yolume  of  which,  undqr  the  title  of 
^ Ar^hseqlogia,'  appewed  ip.  1770,  aud  the  ^coad  in  1773 ;  since 
yrl^^oU  time.i{has  b?^n  continued  with  tolerable  reguU^ity.  The 
e^iriiei;  vol^nft^f^  exhibit  archa&gjpigical  scjeqoe  ip  ^moat  all  its 
qrigyi^il  ppyejrty  ^nd  di^jcder — ^a  vast  undefined  fields  without 
pathway!^  to  guid^  the  course,  or  ^andn^rks  to  fix  the  boundary. 
What  one  paan  called  I^pipan,  anpttjier  ^led  British :  and  it 
^Idpna  h,app?nf)d  .that  t^o  antiquaries  agreed  in  the  9awe  opi- 
nion, from  ni>t  feavi^g  fcjed  uppn  any  coipipon  principle  on  which 
to  regulate  their  judgments*  Yet,  the  publication  of  the  *  Arch^^ 
^logia'  wa^  in  many  r^pecta  a  great  atep  gained;  it  drew 
public  attention  to  i^atipnaji^  antiquities^  md  attra^tedi  many  iodi-- 
viduals  to  the  Mi^dy.  Numbers  have  one  advantage :  Sow  seed 
enough,  ^omei  will  grow*  Above  all^  this  publicatioA  encpuicaged 
mpre  exsv^t  ob^^rvationt,  and  beca^Si^  th,e  n^^skm  of  preserving 
theca  when  made ;  thus  furnisJimg  enlarged  materials  for  com- 
parison to  future  investigators.  Amid  a  n^asa  of  rubbish,  its 
earner  VQlijmes,  contained  a  few  p^pjers  of  conrfderable  merit  for 
the  age  ia  which  they  were  written,  a^id  which  led  the  way  to 
a  bettei^  classification  in  particular  branches  of  the  science^ 

It  was  in  the  publications  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  that 
the  architectural  antiquities  of  England  first  began  to  grow 
into  a  scientific  system*     Extended  and  made  popular  by  the 
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labours  of  a  Britton,  the  system  has  now  been  brought  nearly  to 
perfection.  We  perceive,  also,  the  influence  of  the  Society  ib 
some  works  of  a  higher  class,  that  were  published  towards  the  end 
of  the  century.  The  ^  Nenia  Britannica'  of  Douglas,  which  ap- 
peared in  1793,  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  to 
archaeological  science  that  have  yet  been  made  in  this  country : 
None  can  better  prove  the  value  of  large  collections  of  an- 
tiquities of  a  similar  description :  since,  by  n^ans  of  them, 
*  we  have  been  enabled  to  classify  the  remains  of  the  first  portion 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  period — namely,  that  which  intervened  be- 
tween the  arrival  of  the  Saxons  in  this  island  and  their  con- 
version to  Christianity.  Gough's  *  Sepulchral  Monuments, ' 
published  from  1786  to  1796,  iirst  made  manifest  the  historical 
value  of  a  systematic  study  of  the  monumental  effigies  and 
brasses  dispersed  among  our  churches.  On  the  whole,  how* 
ever,  looking  back  upon  the  hundred  years  which  make  up  the 
last  century,  their  archaeological  labours  produced,  we  must  ac- 
knowledge, no  great  fruits :  Nor  had  our  actual  knowledge, 
even  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  century,  much  ad- 
vanced beyond  its  state  in  the  days  of  Stukeley.  The  import- 
ance of  the  subject,  it  is  true,  was  more  generally  felt,  and  a 
larger  quantity  of  materials  had  been  gathered  together:  But 
people  still  reasoned  ill  upon  these  materials;  and,  their 
classifications,  for  the  most  part,  were  erroneous.  For  instance, 
an  antiquarian  labourer  of  some  repute.  Sir  Richard  Colt  Hoare, 
after  making  an  elaborate  classification  of  barrows,  and  having 
the  experience  of  Douglas  to  profit  by,  was  unable  to  distinguish 
a  Saxon  barrow  from  a  British  barrow.  His  classification  of 
barrows  is  indeed  altogether  founded  on  a  wrong  principle ;  for  it 
arranges  them  according  to  their  outward  appearance,  instead 
of  by  their  contents.  In  historical  antiquities,  we  find  no  con- 
siderable addition  to  the  labours  of  Hearne:  English  philolog]^ 
having  been  contemptuously  cast  aside,  as  a  thing  worthy  only 
of  occupying  the  attention  of  charlatans  like  Orator  Henley,*  it 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  it  evaporated  at  the  end  of  the 
century  (in  spite  of  the  bulky  but  injudicious  dictionary  of  Lye) 
in  the  flimsy  nonsense  of  Samuel  Henshall.  One  department 
had  better  fortune.  Early  English  poetry  sprang  at  once  into 
sudden  popularity.  The  Reliques  of  Bishop  Percy,  Tyrwhitt's 
Chaucer,  Warton's  History  of  English  Poetry,  and  the  drier 
labours  of  the  industrious  but  ill-tempered  Ritson,  prepared  the 
way  for  the  more  careful  study  of  texts  and  manuscripts  in  our 
own  times.  But,  where  can  have  been  the  study  of  philology, 
when  Chatterton  could  venture  to  palm  upon  the  public  his 
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supposititious  Rowley,  with  any  chance  of  success  even  for  a 
week  ? 

We  are  not  wanting  in  nationality.  But  the  study  of  na- 
tional antiquities  has  not  fared  so  well  with  us,  on  the  whole,  as 
on  the  Continent.  Virtually  without  patronage  or  encourage- 
ment from  the  great,  leading*  to  no  distinction  in  society,  it  has 
been  taken  up  only  by  those  who  followed  it  as  an  amusement,  or 
who,  now  and  then,  devoted  to  it  a  portion  of  their  leisure  hours. 
On  the  Continent,  especially  in  Germany  and  France,  where 
science  and  literature  have  always  received  direct  encouragement 
from  the  government,  the  case  has  been  widely  different.  In  the 
former  country,  the  philology  of  the  Teutonic  languages  was 
gradually  reduced  to  a  grand  and  intelligible  system  of  comparison 
and  analysis ;  and,  in  both,  the  remains  of  mediaeval  literature 
have  been  frequently  and  ably  edited.  In  France,  the  writings 
of  Thierry  and  Guizot  produced  a  taste  for  mediaeval  anti- 
quities and  history,  which,  since  the  Revolution  of  1830,  have 
been  studied  with  the  greatest  assiduity  and  success.  In  1834, 
under  the  direction  of  M.  Guizot,  as  minister  of  public  instruc- 
tion, a  French  Historical  Commission  for  the  publication  of  his- 
torical documents  was  established,  somewhat  on  the  plan  of  the 
English  Record  Commission,  but  much  more  comprehensive 
in  its  views ;  and  in  January  1835,  a  Commission  of  Archse* 
ology  was  joined  to  it,  under  the  title  of  *  Arts  and  Monuments,' 
with  the  object  of  preserving  and  illustrating  the  ancient 
monuments  of  the  kingdom.  The  patronage  of  government 
was  the  solid  foundation  needful.  And  although  under  some' 
succeeding  ministers,  especially  Cousin  and  Villemain,  mere 
archaeology  met  with  discouragement,  the  Commission  of 
Arts  and  Monuments  has,  in  the  end,  attained  even  a  more 
prominent  position  than  the  other,  and  has  filled  every  de- 
partment of  France  with  sound  archaeologists.  Looking  to 
the  nature  of  the  subject,  we  could  not  expect  to  have  been  left 
behind  by  a  people  so  much  more  mercurial  than  ourselves,  and 
so  much  more  passionately  attached  to  new  ideas. 

From  the  honours  of  priority,  French  architectural  archaeology, 
at  least  ecclesiastical,  must,  however,  be  excepted.  *  In  England,' 
(observes  Mr  Fergusson),  *as  far  at  least  as  the  Gothic  styles  are 

*  concerned,  the  architectural  character  of  the  buildings  themselves 
^  has  so  far  superseded  all  other  evidence,  that  we  almost  forget 

*  the  time  when  such  strange  dates  were  attached  to  our  cathedrals, 
^  from  what  appeared  to  be  the  most  irrefragable  documentary 

*  evidence ;  and  every  tyro  in  archaeology  can  distinguish  between 

*  the  Norman,  early  English,  decorative,  and  perpendicular  styles, 
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^  and  tell  at  what  period  one  was  introduced  or  gave  plaee  to 

*  the  other.  But,  in  France,  they  have  not  yet  reached  even 
'  that  stageiy  or  are  only  opening  their  eyes  to  the  facts  of  the 
^  case :  and  within  the  last  very  few  years,  books  have  been 
^  written  to  prove,  on  dooamentary  evidence  so  complete  and 
^  positive  that  it  is  impossible  to  refute  it,  that  the  cathedrals  of 
'  Tournayy  Laon,  Chartres,  Coutances,  &c.,  were  built,  some 

*  one,  some  two,  and  even  three  centuries,  before  or  after  the  tme 
<  period  of  their  erection/  Not  long  ago,  the  antiquaries  of 
Caen  were  mystified  at  finding  the  pointed  arch  in  aneient 
churches,  where  it  ought  not  to  have  been  found :  and  there  is 
no  pleasanter  book  of  the  kind  than  the  late  Mr  Gaily  Knight's 
account  of  the  tour  he  made  in  Normandy,  with  the  view  of 
ascertaining,  in  these  questionable  exeeptions,  how  the  wtek  kad 
got  there. 

On  the  other  hand,  though  the  ardiiteetnral  antiquities  of 
France — so  £sr  from  being  in  advance  of  us«— may  have,  until 
lately,  been  behind  hand ;  yet,  at  the  present  time,  they  nxe 
more  on  an  equality  with  us  than  Mr  Fergusson  is  aware. 
Their  Societies  of  Antiquaries,  it  is  true,  are  as  yet  novelties. 
That  of  Normandy — the  oldest-^  not  older  than  1823.  What 
progress,  however,  has  since  been  made,  may  be  judged  of  by 
the  discourse  addressed  to  its  members  by  its  President  or 
Directeur,  at  its  last  yearly  meeting. — (Revue  des  Deux  Mondes 
'-^last  Atigust  number^  p.  762.) 

After  observing,  that  their  example  has  been  followed  in 
'aln^ost  all  the  other  provinces,  that  their  triumph  over  the  in- 
different and  the  hostile  had  been  secured  by  the  co-operation  of 
the  government,  and  that  ^  le  marCeau  des  d^molisseurs '  was 
arrested,  M.  Viiet  found  it  necessary  to  warn  them  against  th^ 
errors  into  which  they  may  be  betrayed  by  an  exclusive  zeal. 
There  are  signs,  it  seems,  of  intoieranee  among  them  ;  but  he 
tells  them,  that  they  must  be  satisfied,  if  the  archaeology  of  the 
middle  age  takes  its  proper  place  with  other  archaet^ogies, 
Roman,  Greek,  Egyptian,  Asiatic :  they  cannot  innst  upon  ite 
being  ^  Tarch^ologie  par  ezeellenoe,  une  science  sup4rieure  et 
^  pour  unsi  dire  r^v^I^e,  qui  n'a  besoin  ni  de  justifier  ee  qu'elle 
^  explique,  ni  de  prouver  ce  qu'elle  affirme.'  There  has  been 
some  talk  also,  it  seems,  of  resuscitating  the  architeeture  of  the 
middle  ages  :  in  other  words,  some  people  have  sought  to  ad<^  it 
servilely  as  a  model,  even  in  modern  buildings,  oonstnieted  for 
the  wants  of  modern  society.  M.  Vitet  bids  them  remember, 
that  mere  imitation  will  be  always  puerile :  whether  it  is  the 
Parthenon  which  is  copied,  or  the  Cathedral  of  Rheims,  the 
effect  is  just  the  same — ^  les  modules  resteront  suMimes,  les 
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^  coiitrefa9ons  Utm%  piti^.  Hopneur  4oi)c  a  peiuc  qui,  ipSme 
^  aujourd'bui,  ne  desesp^csront  pas  ^^mwfsai^  UQe  arpbit^scture 
^  oouvelle,  c'est-a-dire  uae  comUnaison  da  Ug&es  et  un  syst^me 
^  d'ornementation  qui  n^appurtienaent  qu^a  notre  ^poque  et  qui 

*  en  perp^tuent  Je  souvenir  I  * 

These  are  the  perils  of  a  triumphant  party.  But  the  most 
striking  feature  in  the  diseoucse  (and  one  wfaidi  will  oblige  Mr 
Fergussoi^  to  admit  that  French  antiquaries  are  more  than  <  only 
^  opening  their  eyes '  at  present  to  the  ^  ardutectural  cbarai^ter 

*  of  buildings '),  js  the  e^rnestpiess  wijh  which  M.  VitjBt  dwells 
on  the  n(3ce$§ity  of  studying  ^tiquity  in  the  mppumenta  them* 
gelKf^.  This  histpry  pf  the  science  in  the  iyfo  countries  is  run- 
ning so  parallel  at  present,  exisept  that  we  do  np(;  limit  it  so 
strictly  to  the  middle  agef,  that  tibe  following  passage  will  illus* 
trate  its  course  in  bodi  i — 

f  Son  but  est  tput  sii)iplemen|;  Tetfu^e  des  inonupaens  du  moyen-dg^e. 
A  la  y^TiiJd,  c'est  phps^  e^ti^rement  n^uY^  et  originate  quo  de  d^crirei 
d'expUquer,  de  plas^^r  pap  or4re  chronolpgique^  iipn*$^i4^mept  ceux  4p 
ces  momioLens  qui  tiiennent  au  sol  et  ]g^  sei^Jpt^res  qui  le9  d^corent, 
mais  toutes  les  creations,  m^me  les  plus  ^^^res  ^t  les  plus  ^agiles»  dP 
Part  et  de  rindustrie  de  nos  pi^res.  Jamais,  jusqu  a  nos  jours,  semblable 
travail  n'avait  ^t^  tent4.  (Ce  qui  ne  yeut  pas  dire  pourtaQt  que  ce  soit 
de  nos  jours,  que  ce  soit  depuis  quinze  ou  vingt  ans  que  le  moyen-Age 
ait  ^t^  d^couvert.  Les  g6nlrations  qui  nous  ont  pr^ced^s  nous  avaient 
6pargn4  ce  soin.  Non-seulement  elles  avaient  aper^  cette  grande  ^poque, 
mais  elles  Favaient  etudi^e  siecle  par  silcle,  proyiuce  par  provinee,  aree 
cette  in£atigable  patience  e^  ce  labeur  persevi^rant  dont  le  seciret  est 
presque  perdu  pour  nous,  ^aus  les  admirables  ^rudits  dp  Tordre  de 
Saint-Benolt,  pe^ttetre  auripps-no^s  grand  pei|ie  a  p^netrer  §ujourd*hui 
d^us  l^s  prpfonfieurs  de  ces  t^pnps  obspurs ;  ]eurs  trav^ux  sppt  nos 
meilleurs  guides  ;  pous  pe  yoyops,  pop^  p-ipsi  dire»  que  par  Jeurs  yeu? ; 
mais,  il  faut  le  r^copnaitre,  gur  up  point  ijs  ^talent  en  d^faut.  lis 
avaient  fopille  dans  les  entrailles  4^  moyen-^ffe,  ils  avaient  d^chiffr^  ses 
chartes,  expliqu^  ses  usages,  interpr^t^  ses  lois;  ils  n'avaient  pas  regard^ 
ses  monumens.  Comment  I'^tude  ae  la  pal^offraphie,  du  blason,  des  mon- 
paies,  ne  les  avait-elle  pas  conduits  k  r^tude  des  monumens  ?  Comment 
Be  s^^taient-ils  pas  aper^us  que  les  monumens  sont  aux  siecles  passes  ce 
que  r^criture  est  aux  id^es,  qu'eux  seuls  nous  en  transmettent  pne  vi- 
vante  iipage  ?  C'est  chose  Strange  en  y^rit^.  N'oublions  pas  cepen- 
dant  que  ces  hommes  de  sayoir  vivaient  preaque  tons  cloltr^ ;  eussent- 
ils  i§t4  libr^,  les  yojages  6taieat  h  cette  ^poque  d'une  diffipult^  extreme. 
Or,  s^ns  yoyages  il  n'y  p.  'pi  cop){^)?£^isipn,  ni  critique,  et  par  cpns^* 
quent  point  d  arcji^lpgie  mppunjentft}^.  J^  grayure,  seul  mpyen  de 
suppler  qufilque  peu  i^ux  yoygges,  n'i6tait  fdprs  qp'un  interprete  infidele 
et  grp^si^r.  L'ex^^ctitude  dans  les  cppies  dps  peuyres  d'art  est,  comme 
yous  le  sayez,  q^elque  chose  d'aussi  neuf  en  son  genre  que  I'emploi  de 
la  vapeur  et  que  les  autres  nieryeilles  de  potre  temps,     ll  ne  faut  done 
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pas  s'^toimer  si  dans  les  deux  demiers  sidles  les  monumens  du  mojen- 
Ige  ne  furent  pour  personne  uq  s^rieux  sujet  d'6tude.  Malgr^  quelques 
observations  ing^nieuses  et  clairvoyantes  de  Tabb^  Lebceuf,  j'oserais 
w^me  dire,  malg^6  les  savans  travaux  de  Montfaucon,  la  lacune  fut 
complete,  lacune  k  jamais  regrettable,  car  il  est  bien  tard  pour  la 
combler  aujourdliui/ 

M.  Vitet  is  equally  clear  on  the  historical  elucidations,  which  he 
anticipates  will  be  the  reward  of  our  more  accurate  acquaintance 
with  ancient  buildings  and  their  character.     He  says— 

^  II  est  telle  page  de  nos  annales,  aujourd'hui  presque  enti^re- 
ment  effacee,  que  nous  verrons  revivre,  et  que  nous  lirons  conram* 
ment,  lorsque  notre  archeologie  aura  scientifiquement  6tabli  certains 
faits  et  les  aura  rendus  incontestables.  Connaissons-nous  bien,  par 
exemple,  quels  furent,  depuis  le  yi®  siecle  jusqu'aux  crotsades,  les  rap- 
ports de  rOccident  avec  TOrient  ?  A  ne  consulter  que  les  docnmens 
Merits,  qui  s'aviserait  de  supposer  qu'entre  les  bazars  de  Byzance  et  les 
comptoirs  de  Cologne,  entre  les  couvens  de  la  Tbessalie  et  les  cloitres 


qui  auront  raison.* — 76,  p.  766. 

The  revived  taste  for  historical  and  literary  antiquities,  which 
had  shown  itself  on  the  Continent,  and  of  which  there  cannot 
possibly  be  stronger  evidence  than  the  discourse  of  M.  Vitet, 
was    soon   transplanted,    with  the  higher  views   and   sounder 
principles  that  accompanied  it,  to   English  soil.      Forthwith, 
young  antiquaries   arose    in   this   country,   who  imitated  the 
foreign  school  in  its  philosophical  spirit' of  arrangement  and 
investigation,   and  rivalled  it  in  activity.      Without   that   en- 
couragement which  was  so  liberally  furnished  by  the  govern- 
ment in  France  and  Germany,  but  which   is   denied  in  this 
country,  (where  even  the  Record  Commission  has  been  allowed 
to^  be   broken  up,  by  whose  fault  we  will  not  say,)  they  were 
driven  to  trust  to  their  own    zeal   and   their   own  resources. 
Under  these  circumstances  they  have  necessarily  had  recourse 
to  the  expedient  of  forming  associations,  as  the  only  means  of 
raising  funds  for  the  publication  of  the  historical  and  literary 
documents   of    the^  middle    ages.      In    this    way    originated 
the  Camden,   MMviCj    Percy,    Shakspeare,   and    other   similar 
societies ;  the  success  of  which  shows  how  widely  the  taste  for 
antiquarian  knowledge  is  spreading  through  our  island.     Various 
departments  of  archaeology,  and  different  branches  of  mediaeval 
art,  have  already  begun  to  be  studied  in  England  in  a  better 
spirit  than  formerly ;  and,  with  the  example  of  France  before  us, 
a  new  school  of  English  antiquaries  is  rapidly  forming,  which 
may  one  day  overtake  that  of  our  continental  neighbours.    We 
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see  in  the  Indian  journals,  that  an  arclinological  society  has 
been  lately  instituted  even  at  Delhi.* 

But  the  subject  is  surrounded  with  many  risks,  some  of  them 
peculiarly  its  own.  The  science  has  passed  through  various 
vicissitudes  with  us ;  different  branches  have  arisen,  flourished 
for  a  while,  and  passed  away.  The  partial  study  of  one  class  of 
objects  falling  in  with  an  ill-grounded  admiration  for  the  middle 
ages,  has  been  closely  connected  with,  and  perhaps  is  itself,  in 
some  degree,  responsible  for  a  late  morbid  religious  movement. 
Church  architecture  has  been  set  up  under  our  own  eyes  as  the 
banner  of  a  more  than  semi- Romanism.  We  have  seen  a  large 
class  of  men — we  might  now  add,  women  and  children — led  into 
the  belief,  that  sufficient  claim  to  the  title  of  an  antiquary  may 
be  obtained  by  measuring  church  windows,  and  rubbing  brasses. 


*  Not  before  it  was  wanted,  according^  to  Mr  Fergusson.  When  a 
merchant  in  India,  Mr  Fergusson  found  time  to  study  its  antiquities. 
Hindostan  contained  within  itself  all  the  materials  which  were  neces- 
sary for  the  investigation  of  Hindu  architecture;  But — as  its  Mahomedan 
architecture  could  not  date  earlier  than  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth 
century— it  was  only  on  our  expedition  into  Affghanistan,  that  he  could 
hope  to  learn,  by  accurate  descriptions  of  some  of  the  many  interesting 
remains  of  the  age  of  Mahmoud,  which  are  still  existing  at  Ghuznee, 
what  had  been  the  Mahomedan  style  of  architecture  in  that  part  of  the 
world,  two  centuries  before.  Unfortunately,  in  all  the  pretty  picture 
books  which  that  campaign  brought  forth,  these  remains  hare  been  en- 
tirely overlooked.  The  grievousness  of  this  disappointment  has  made 
our  antiquary  a  little  unjust  to  English  education  and  the  Indian  ser- 
vice.— '  Did  our  course  of  education  in  this  country  (he  breaks  out) 
extend  to  any  thing  beyond  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  two  dead  lan- 
guages, or  to  any  other  art,  except  the  written  literature  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  there  would  have  been  numbers  with  our  armies  who 
would  not  only  have  illustrated  the  tomb  of  Mahmoud,  but  known  its 
value ;  and  the  Governor- General  of  India,  before  amusing  £urope 
with  the  proclamation  regarding  its  celebrated  gates,  would  have  order- 
ed some  officer  to  see  if  the  gates  were  not  a  part  of  the  same  design  as 
the  building  they  adorned,  and  covered  with  details  of  the  same  age  and 
style.  At  all  events,  if  there  was  no  officer  capable  of  making  this 
comparison,  there  were  many  who  could  draw;  and,  from  their  draw- 
ings, the  Governor  might  easily  have  ascertained  that  there  was  nothing 
Hindu  about  them,  but  that  they  were  made  for  the  building  in  which 
we  found  them.  As  it  was,  it  was  left,  in  the  true  spirit  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  (?),  to  the  chemist  and  botanist,  to  ascertain  that  the 
sandal- wood  gates  of  Somnath  were  made,  for  the  tomb  of  Mahmoud, 
of  Deodar  pine  from  the  neighbouring  mountains — a  wood  utterly  un- 
known at  Somnath,  or  to  the  southward  of  Ghuznee.' — Fergusson's 
Essay  on  the  Ancient  Topography  of  Jerusaljsm* 
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The  tei^y  attiifiStfiM  Wifli  ^Hch^  bfiftli  ftt  hdittl^  aiid  abtoacJ, 
purely  archseological  researeh^i  afe  putsil^d  at  this  moniettt, 
(liiManifed  ift  this  ddiiftti'y  by  it6^nt  arehs&Dloglc^l  dlsptites,)  has 
its  datfg^f ;  foft  it  fflfdy  tend  at  the  fifSt  to  #ifhdi*aw  attentiW 
fr(M  the  higher  braHdheS  of  the  sci^nc^.  These  evils,  howevei'j 
mast  soon  fcortefet  thettiscflf  e^ ;  the  meaSdrer  of  wbdowSj  arid  the 
rubbed  5f  bi^ass^S,  will  becoHtte  weaty  of  the  iiloilotonous  practice 
of  nlensufatiori  artd  attrition ;  btit,  a^  in  these  employinefltd^ 
he  trill  hate  found  but  little  t^hidh  cdn  enable  him  to  appreciate 
the  true  ^object  of  all  inquiries  into  the  past^  it  is  to  be  fettred 
that  in  the  iriean  time,  many  niay  not  have  beett  trainittg  theJttt* 
Selves  fof  any  cloi^efr  alliaiwie  with  histdfy,  philos(6pby,  or  poetry^ 
than  the  Antiqiiary  of  Sir  Waltfeif  Scott. 

The  field,  howeirer,  is  lH  truth  so  large,  that  ^e  have  rocJm 
in  it  for  every  variety  of  workman.  '  Of  the  things  which  most 
need  doing,  some  are  of  that  magnitude,  cost,  and  difficulty,  that, 
unless  they  ai?e  done  fey  the  publle,  there  is  btit  little  chance  of 
their  being  done  at  all.  It  is  only  by  the  revival  and  enlarge- 
ment of  some  iiistittitiott  of  the  character  df  d  Itecord  Commission, 
that  Great  Britain  caii  ever  hope  to  see  a  series  of  strictly  na- 
tional publications,  rivalling  those  which,  under  the  patronage 
of  M.  Guizot,  have  done  so  much  honour  to  himself  and  France* 
Surely  we  have  as  good  reason  to  be  proud  of  our  history,  and 
of  our  historical  monuiiients^  as  any  people  upon  earth*  Our 
means  are  at  least  as  ample :  nor  can  men  be  wanting,  ta  whose 
ability  and  honesty  might  be  safely  trusted  ils  much  of  the 
Interest  and  Credit  of  the  country  as  is  represented  by  publicft* 
tioiis  undertaken  iil  its  name.  The  imthediate  stiperititendene^ 
of  a  great  public  ininister  (say  the  President  df  the  Council,  or 
the  Master  of  the  Rolls),  should  be  sufficient  security  for  the 
effectual  administration  oi  any  such  Commission.  It  wbuld 
hold  his  reputation  in  pledge  for  its  success. 

There  are  many  minor  objects  of  this  elass$  as  well  as  of  many 
others^  whidh^  although  not  entitled  to  be  put  under  a  literary 
Board  of  Public  Works,  are  so  certain  of  beingr  better  earned  oiit 
npon  system  lind  pte-atrangetnent  atid  With  the  co-operation  of 
numbers,  th&n  by  Sdattered  ^nd  itlditidtiai  effbrts,  that  they  pro- 
perly fall  \Vithin  the  charge  bf  tissoeiAted  bbdies.  There  cati  be 
no  ddubt  thai  the  iSodi^ty  df  Antiqujlri^s,  during  the  cehtury 
through  which  it  ha^  how  existed  ^s  a  permanent  chartered  body, 
has  contributed,  in  ikat  capadity,  to  promote  materially  the  objects 
for  which  it  was  instituted.  It  has  Ibeen  a  common  Centre.  It  served 
through  an  unpropitious  period  to  keep  alive  an  interest  in  the 
subject :  it  fabilitated  cdmtnanioation  between  parties  following 
out  the  same  inquiries  |  and  preserved,  as  vrAX  as  spread,  whatever 
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knowledge  they  acquired.  Many  of  its  members  may  bave  been 
often  tnortified  both  by  what  it  did,  and  by  what  it  left  un* 
done.  Supposing,  howeveri  its  council  to  bare  occasionally  sati 
since  the  days  of  Walpole,  on  antiquarian  researches^  as  insigni* 
ficant  almost  as  the  legend  of  Whittington  and  his  Cat>  yet^  oil 
the  other  hand,  even  the  present  generation  owes  them  tnore  than 
one  important  publication — for  instance^  within  this  last  twelve** 
month,  the  edition  of  Layamoria  Brut,  by  Sir  Frederick  Madden. 
Considering  the  fluctuations  of  popular  fashion,  Antiquarianism 
may  agfun  have  to  depend,  in  the  future  as  in  the  past,  upon 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries  for  its  steadiest  supporters,  in  its 
slow  and  sober  but  certain  progress.  An  incorporation  is  a 
home,  where  followers  may  always  rally.  Mere  private  afr* 
lociationS  come  and  go.  But  there  are  disadvantages  as  well  as 
advantages  inherent  in  c(9rpOrations.  If  all  corporate  bodies 
are  the  better  for  a  little  stirring  up  from  time  to  time  and  fot 
communicating  with  the  outer  worlds  the  Society  of  Anti* 
quaries  is  not  likely  to  be  an  exception.  Besides  which^  no  in- 
considerable part  of  what  the  public  will  naturally  consider  to  be 
among  its  proper  duties,  are  of  a  kind,  in  which  it  must  trust  to 
allies  from  without  for  their  due  performance.  While  the  British 
Association  acts  as  a  flying  army  of  observation  for  the  Royal 
Society  itself,  it  may  be  readily  understood  how  a  far  wider  range 
of  outlying  services  on  behalf  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  may 
be  advantageously  left  to  a  roving  commission  of  a  somewhat 
similar  description. 

For  instance^  what  we  have  most  to  lament  in  the  archssological 
history  of  the  last  three  centuries  is,  the  irretrievable  loss  of  so 
many  objects  of  antiquarian  interest,  which  have  been  allowed 
to  perish  through  ignorance  and  neglect.  Important  architectural 
monuments  have  been  destroyed^  and  no  useful  record  of  them 
kept-«^Works  of  art  broken  up  for  the  materials  of  which  they  were 
composed^^coinS)  and  other  articles  of  gold  or  silver^  thrown  into 
the  melting-pot  undesoribed ;  and  the  contents  of  barrows,  or  de- 
{losits  which  had  been  accidentally  brought  to  light  in  the  course 
of  excavations^  have  been  scattered  to  the  winds.  Nothing  but 
active  int^rfisreiice  can  guard  against  these  scandals  being  re* 
enacted  on  a  larger  scale  and  in  a  more  aggravated  fotm^  under  our 
own  eyes :  And  surely  no  means  of  prevention  are  likely  to  be  so 
successful,  as  an  organised  system  of  correspondence,  pervading 
the  whole  country — the  principal  concern  of  which  will  be  to 
take  heed,  that  all  unnecessary  destruction  of  monuments  is 
foreseen  and  anticipated — all  local  antiquarian  discoveries  imme- 
diately observed  and  brought  under  the  notice  of  those  who  can 
make  them  profitable  to  science — and  all  possible  encouragement 
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afforded  to  the  formation  of  local  museums  for  their  preservation. 
By  holding  annual  meetings  in  different  parts  of  the  island,  a 
permanent  extension  may  be  given  to  good  antiquarian  taste,  and 
a  more  comprehensive  bond  of  unity  than  exists  at  present  be 
formed  among  persons  engaged  in  the  same  pursuit.     If  friends 
sharpen  their  wits  as  well  as  faces  against  each  other,  this  is 
nowhere  the  case  more  than  in  science :   and,  unless  know- 
ledge  can   be   centralised    somewhere,    three-fourths   of  it  is 
wasted.     This  was  the  original  design  of  the  Archaeological 
Association.     Out  of  its  body,  a  second  soon  arose,  and,  partn 
ing  company,  formed  itself  anew  under  the  name  of  the  Archaeo- 
logical Institute;  we  believe  with  precisely  the  same  objects. 
Our  pages  are  not  the  place  for  inquiring  into  the  differences, 
by  which  the  province  of  Antiquarianism — a  province,  that  would 
appear  to  be  naturally  so  peaceful — has  latterly  been  disturbed. 
If  Lord  Mahon,  the  new  President  of  the  Society  of  Antiqua- 
ries, should  have  the  good  fortune  to  put  an  end  to  these  divi- 
sions, besides  the  blessing  which  attends  upon  all  peace-makers, 
he   will   have   the   satisfaction   of  removing   obstacles   out   of 
the  way  of  a  department  of  English  literature,  which  we  hope 
is  now  about  to  take  its  place,  as  a  part  of  both  polite  and  solid 
learning. 

We  trust  that  we  are  not  deceived  by  present  appearances,  in 
assuming  that  the  study  of  English  antiquities  has  struck  root 
among  us  at  last.  Appearances  at  least  are  promising.  It  has 
emancipated  itself  from  prejudices,  and  has  got  beyond  the  point 
of  ridicule ;  it  has  prepared  its  materials  and  learned  its  princi- 
ples. It  can  no  longer  be  described,  as  consisting  of  ^  all  the 
*  reading  which  was  never  read.'  Its  importance  is  recognised 
even  in  our  public  schools,  and  other  places  of  education.  For 
which  purpose  Mr  Eccleston's  *  Introduction  to  English  Anti- 
quities,' with  its  well-selected  illustrations,  will  be  found  to 
be  a  seasonable  and  judicious  work;  as  also,  the  Archaeological 
Index  of  Mr  Akerman.  Both  are  praiseworthy,  as  beginnings. 
Worsaae  will  teach  us  to  do  still  better :  And  special  treatises  of 
the  nature  of  Miiller's  *  Archaeology  of  Art,'  which  we  are  happy 
to  see  has  been  just  introduced  to  the  English  public  by  Mr 
Leitch,  will  follow  in  time. 
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I 


T  is  so  long  since  we  proposed  to  our  readers  to  accompany  us 
a  step  further  in  our  attempt  to  trace  the  progress  of  society 
and  manners  in  Germany,*  that  they  have  doubtless  lost  all 
memory  of  our  invitation.  But  there  are  things  which  can  never 
become  obsolete  or  uninteresting ;  and  if  there  be  a  spectacle  in 
the  world  calculated  for  ever  to  awaken  the  curiosity,  and  engage 
the  sympathies  of  mankind,  it  is  that  of  the  moral  decline  of  a 
great  nation,  followed  by  its  political  overthrow  ;  and  finally  of 
its  resurrection,  purified  and  strengthened  by  adversity. 

Such  is  the  spectacle  which  we  would  now  fain  present  to 
our  readers ;  and  we  have  been  induced  to  enter  on  the  task, 
less  by  any  confidence  in  our  own  power  to  do  it  justice, 
than  by  the  doubt  whether  the  many  affecting  descriptions  of 
these  scenes,  contained  in  the  works  of  men  acting  or  suffer- 
ing in  them,  will  ever  meet  the  eye  of  the  English  public  in  any 
other  way.  From  one  of  these  works,  the  Autobiography  of 
M.  Varnhagen  von  Ense,  a  very  judicious  and  happy  selection 
has  lately  been  made  by  Sir  Alexander  Duff  Gordon.     But  we 


♦  See  Memoirs  of  Ritter  von  Lang :   Edinburgh  Beview,  toI.  Ixxviii. 
p.  327. 
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question  whether  many  of  these  memoirs  will  be  translated,  or  even 
extensively  read,  in  England.  Perhaps,  therefore,  we  shall  be 
doing  a  not  unacceptable  service  to  our  readers,  in  bringing  some 
of  the  more  striking  passages  contained  in  th^m  before  their 
notice ;  connecting  these  by  such  a  slight  historical  thread  as 
our  space  will  permit* 

We  formerly  expressed  a  wish  io  confine  ourselVeS  chiefly  to  the 
province  of  domestic  and  social  life ;  and  may  still  aVoW  the  same 
predilection.  But,  what  is  domestic  life,  in  a  country  ruin^5  in-« 
suited,  trodden  under  foof  and  despoiled  by  foreign  armies  and 
foreign  rulers?  Those  only  who  have  heard  it  described  by  sufferers 
and  eye-witnesses,  can  understand  how  entirely  all  the  objects, 
plans,  pursuits,  and  affections  of  social  existence  t&ke  their  colour 
from  such  overwhelming  political  events. 

We  shall  use  our  historical  thread,  hOwcVer,  no  farther  than  to 
make  our  extracts  intelligible  and  coherent  to  tho^e  who  may  not 
be  familiar  with  the  story  of  the  War  of  Liberation.  In  recurring  to 
scenes  so  afflicting  to  humanity,  and  so  little  honourable  to  the 
people  of  France,  we  have  not  the  least  intention  df  reawak^ening 
slumbering  resentments  against  them,  or  marking  them  out  as 
peculiarly  deserving  of  the  condemnation  of  mankind.    They  were 
but  the  legitimate  successors  of  the  Prussians  in  the  all-corrttpt- 
ing   school  of  Conquest:    and  if  we  must  acknowledge,  that 
the  vices  and  enormities  they  learned  in  it  were  more  glaring,  we 
must  also  recollect  that  they  were  the  result  of  more  deadly  provo- 
cation, were  committed  in  more  heated  blood,  and  were  exhibited 
on  a  wider  and  loftier  stage.     If  the  study  of  the  causes  on  which 
depends  the  character  of  an  individual  be  deeply  interesting, 
the  investigation  of  those  which  go  to  form  the  character  of  a 
nation  ate  far  more  so  :    And  we  belieVe  it  will  be  found  thati 
in  both  cases,  great,  rapid,  and  brilliant  success  is  alike  fataL 
In  this  dizzy  career,  every  tutelary  genius  appointed  to  guard 
our  Way  through  life-^conscienoe^  humanity,  moderation,  pru- 
dence— One  after  another,  take  their  flight;  till  at  length  the 
nation^  or  the  man,  drunk  with  triumphs  and  abandoned  to  the 
madness  of  power,  defies  the  opinions  and  outrages  the  feelings 
of  mankind,  wearies  the  patience  of  Heaven^  and  rushes  on  id* 
evitable  ruin.     The  two  nations,  which  will  appear  as  the  chief 
actors  in  the  tragedy  before  us,  paid  in  turn  the  penalty  of  their 
^  glory.'    The  overthrow  of  Prussia  is  not  more  clearly  traceable 
to  the  habits  and  sentiments  engendered  by  the  victorious  cftreer 
she  had  run,  than  are  the  reverses  of  France,  and  the  moral  ma- 
ladies by  which  she  is  still  afflicted,  to  the  character  she  acquired 
and  exhibited  during  the  portentous  period  Of  her  military  tri- 
*nphs. 
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Saoh,  tben^  6veh  to  the  winning  party,  are  tbe  results  of  aggres- 
sive war :  To  the  losing,  who  does  not  know  that  they  are  wounds 
iind  death  ;  htingef  and  cold ;  ruined  houses,  burned  dties,  and 
desolate  fields ;  orphati  children  and  childless  parents  ?  We 
need  not  insist  on  these  grosser  and  more  obvious  effects  of  war. 
We  would  rather  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  com- 
plete disturbance  of  domestic  life  ;  the  interruption  of  all  useful 
and  beneficent  pursuits ;  the  destruction  of  social  confidence ; 
the  entire  dislocation  of  the  plans  and  employments,  the  hopes 
and  the  fdrtunes,  of  every  class  of  men  tiot  directly  employed  or 
interested  in  the  trade  of  waf.  It  has  often  been  said,  with  the 
selfishness  of  securitVy  thitt  we,  in  our  sea-girt  isle,  have  no 
idea  of  what  war  is.  But,  the  obligation  which  we  are 
under  is  only  so  mUch  the  More  imperative  to  show  what 
it  is ;  and  for  that  purpose,  to  look  steadily  at  all  the  fearful 
details  of  the  hideous  whole — comptehended  in  a  word  which 
glides  so  trippingly  over  matiy  a  thoughtless  tongue.  And  as 
England^s  voicei  is  most  potent  in  that  great  council  of  nations 
where  this  supreme  question  must  generally  be  decided,  it  is 
right  that  every  human  being  within  her  realm  should  learn 
what  an  abyss  of  misery  lies  hidden  under  the  romance  and 
the  splendour  of  war.  We  particularly  recommend  the  study 
to  those  who  can  never  share  its  dangers.  They  are  often — shall 
we  say  therefore  ? — the  greatest  admirers  of  its  splendour  and 
romance ;  and  the  least  scrupulous  aS  to  the  sentiments  or  the 
measures  that  render  it  inevitable. 

Before  \^e  proceed  further,  we  must  enquire,  what  were  the 
dispositions  of  the  German  people  towards  Prance  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  French  Revolution  ?  It  might  have  been 
imagined  that  the  ^ars  of  Louis  XlV.  would  have  left  their 
minds  full  of  bitter  resentment  and  antipathy ;  but  this  was  not 
80.  The  unequalled  prestige  enjoyed  by  that  monarch,  and  by  his 
country  in  his  day,  overcame  every  other  feeling.  France  not  only 
occupied  the  largest  place  in  the  eyes  of  Europe,  but  was  the  object 
of  general  inritationi  Frendh  was  tbe  language  of  good  society 
throughout  Oef  many  i  no  oM  was  welcome  at  tbe  tftbie  of  Kaunitz 
who  did  iiot  ftpeak  it.  Priiide  Heiif  y  of  Prussia  affected  to  be  hardly 
able  to  speak  Getmall ;  and  We  all  know  what  \vere  the  tastes  of 
his  illustrious  bf other.  Even  the  men  of  letters  who  hung  about 
the  small  courts,  like  Zimmerman,  addressed  their  fade  and  sen- 
timental battery  to  the  women,  in  stiff*  and  cumbrous  French, 
in  science,  letters,  and  art,  Germany  was  the  willing  pupil  and 
tributary  of  France.  Nor  were  the  ideas  which  led  to  the  Revo- 
lation  unwelcome  ther04 
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'  The  great  events  in  France 
'  had  from  the  first  seized  upon 
reTolution  which  had  tsken  plac 
hitherto  confined  to  books,  like 
from  the  tribune,  found  general 
favour  of  the  old  absolutistn 
people  of  seose  and  humanity  \ 
ftA%  of  men  of  science  and  lett' 
impression  in  Germany,' 

There  is  a  letter  of  Goethe' 
which,  with  the  good  sense  th 
— '  Mr  Sievekingmay  beari 
'  not  got  far  enough  to  perce 

*  &c.,  is  not  suited  to  well-to- 
'  '  written  and  composed  for 

''  poor  devils.  That  aong,  at 
'  like  "  J^ain  bis,  et  liberte,' 
'  "  Wenig,  aber  mit  Reckt" 

*  arch-Jew.'  So  that  it  appe; 
favour  with  those  opulent  ai 
of  whom  the  family  of  Sievt 
as  it  still  is,  the  type  and 
tunitieg  enough  afterwards,  f< 
the  sentiments  it  inspired. 

Tlie  feelings  of  hostility  ai 
been,  and  indeed  still  are  (the 
throughout  Germany,  are  to 
Napoleon's  domination.  Ti 
view  of  the  French  charactei 
certain  to  receive  from  com 
of  overbearing  and  unprinci| 
planted  among  them.  The 
m  1812-13,  was  the  result  i 
any  older  or  fanciful  anttpati 

'  Five  years  had  now  elapsed 
to  put  down  that  Revolution  wl 
excesses,  gave  utterance  and  ef 
power  of  the  old  states  was  no 
threats  of  the  princes  and  their  i 
of  the  old  art  of  war,  or  the  t 
famed  wisdom  of  cabinets  ?     Ol 

'  Nor  was  this  all.  The  "  tt 
af&irs  of  France  were  still  with 
new  basis  of  civil  and  political 
ideas  universally  diffused,  end  w. 
century.     The  principles  of  rehj 
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conticieiice,  and  equality  before  tfie  law,  wtiich  bad  been  accepted  by  all 
enlig'HtBRed  men,  were  now  reduced  from  theory  to  practice.  The  en- 
thusiaBin  of  youih,  the  hopes  of  pbilanthropiHts,  and  the  ioKtincts  of  the 
people,  were  in  favour  of  the  state  which  now  began  to  extricate  itself 
ont  of  the  chaos  of  the  Revolution. 

■  ■<  Ydu  have  only  the  nohles  against  you."  said  a  Prussian  minister  to 
the  French  ambaSBador  ;  •  "  the  King  and'the  people  are  openly  for 
France.  The  revolation  which  you  have  made  from  below  upwards, 
will  he  slowly  accompliahed  in  Prussia  from  above  downwards:  the 
King  ia  a  democrat,  afier  his  fashion ;  he  is  incessantly  endeavouring 
to  curtail  the  privileges  of  the  nobles,  hut  by  alow  means.  In  a  few 
years  feudal  rights  will  cease  to  exist  in  Prussia." ' 

Meanwhile,  what  was  the  political  state  of  Germany,  and  in 
what  manner  did  her  princes  prepare  to  resist  or  counteract  the 
progress  of  opinions  so  menacing  to  their  power  ? 

Our  readers  may,  perhaps,  recollect  the  cynical  description  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Confess  of  Bastadt,  contained  in  Lang's 
Memoirs ;  *  a  work,'  says  JJroysen,  '  on  this  as  on  other  points 
'  more  deserving  of  credit  than  our  national  pride  is  willing 
'  to  admit.'  The  baseness  and  degradation,  the  treachery  and 
dishonesty,  which  had  been  reduced  to  a  sort  of  sj'Stem  at  that 
assembly,  were  now  put  into  infamous  practice.  The  Emperor 
had  signed  the  peace  of  Lunevitle  without  consulting  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Empire ;  and,  strange  to  say,  had  been  rewarded 
with  their  thanks.  By  this  treaty,  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine 
was  ceded  to  France,  and  compensation,  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples laid  down  at  Rastadt,  was  to  be  granted  to  the  lesser 
princes  thus  dispossessed  of  their  hereditary  domains.  The  so- 
vereigns saw  the  tempting  spoil  within  reach,  and  thought  only 
by  whose  aid  they  could  grasp  it.  They  turned  with  shameless 
solicitations  to  Paris — each  against  his  neighbour.  '  At  Paris,' 
says  Herr  von  Gagern,  '  in  the  garret  of  a  certain  Matthieu, 
*  from  Strasburg,  a  tool  of  Talleyrand's,  were  our  provinces  cut 
'  up  and  parcelled  out' 

On  the  25th  February  1803,  the  resolution  of  the  deputation 
of  the  Empire  was  presented  to  the  Diet;  accepted  on  the  24th 
March ;  and  ratified  by  the  Emperor  on  the  27th  April : 

'  And  thus  was  concluded,'  says  Droysen,  '  the  most  unjust  and  the 
mast  disastrous  work  recorded  in  German  history. 

territory,  containing 
arded  to  the  princes, 
thin  their  newly  ac- 
Hanse  towns,  which 
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ver9  baaded  ovar  to  the  arbitrary  rule  of  their  new  mastisEi.  Tbe 
electoral  college,  too,  was  totally  altered ;  in  shorty  the  polilicAl  dia* 
memberm«Bt  of  tba  Empire  wm  aceooiplished,  and  the  se^iblance  of 
union  Bou^ng  ils  members  only  served  to  faicilitate  the  fiirth3r  en- 
feeblement  and  ruin  of  the  seyerai  states.  Germany,  like  France,  bad 
thus  her  revolution ;  But  in  the  latter  it  waa  effected  by  the  people ; 
in  the  former  by  the  princes.  Rights  and  privileges,  property  and  tra- 
dition, were  equally  trampled  under  €oot.  In  Gormaoy,  as  in  France, 
the  anciant  aristocracy  of  the  land  was  eacri6ced;  but  without  liie 
smaUeet  advantage  to  the  people,  and  wholly  without  their  co-operatioa. 
<  To  complete  the  miserable  picture  of  the  tioios — the  secularised 
churches  and  convents  were  plundered  and  sold  to  Jaws ;  4jioir  altar- 
pieces,  and  reliquaries,  and  painted  windows,  transferred  to  t.he  collec- 
tions of  *^  distinguished  amateurs^"  and  their  ancient  archives  and  ma- 
nuscripts sold  for  waste  paper.' 

It  caunot  be  denied  that  the  dissolution  of  that  old  feudal  cfur^ 
poration,  ^called  ^  tbie  Empire/  w^  not  only  ioeyitablie,  bu)b  de* 
sirable :  Jt  had  survived  all  the  coxiditious  of  its  existence.  3ut 
the  change  w^s  accomplished  in  a  maw^r  equally  disgraceful  to 
the  honour,  and  destructive  of  the  euergles  of  the  nation.  Though 
existing  rights  wer^  wholly  disregarded?  no  attempt  was  made 
to  reform  oid  abuses,  or  to  introduce  n&vi  |ind  improi^ed  institu- 
tions ;  dynastic  interests  wejce  the  only  ones  xson^lted. 

The  sovereigns  of  Gjermany  had  ind^d  cut  away  the  only 
ground,  on  which  any  consistent  defence  of  legitim.acy  could  be 
made,  from  under  their  feet.  They  had  adopted  the  destructive 
principles,  and  had  shared  the  spoil,  of  ,the  Fjrenoh  Il^v:olution. 
They  had  recognised  no  right  but  the  rjght  of  the  strongest ; 
and  it  now  remained  to  be  seen  in  wJiose  hands  th^t  right  would 
ultimately  be  vested.  With  the  rapacity  w^hic^h  grows  rank  on 
the  soil  of  unjust  gain,  ajl  were  striving  for  jppre.  Austria  had 
not  abandoned  her  designs  on  Bavaria ;  Prussia  longed  .to 
round  her  territory  with  Hanover;  the  i^all  princes  were  greedy 
to  swallow  up  the  still  smaller,  as  they  had  alrefidy  done  the  free 
cities  and  the  dominions  of  the  ohurob.  And  in  the  midst  pf  ^11 
this  they  claimed  not  only  the  All^iance  but  the  attachment  of 
subjects  to  whom  they  were  strangers,  fmd  whopi  they  had  for- 
cibly wrested  from  their  legitimate  masters. 

So  great  was  the  want  of  all  union  and  sympathy  between 
the  several  states,  that  when,  in  1803,  Bonaparte  seized  upon 
Hanover,  the  Empire  looked  on  in  silence.  No  attempt  was 
made  by  the  neighbouring  states  (who  might  have  beheld  in 
this  the  fate  reserved  fpr  themselves)  to  succour  the  brave  Ha- 
noverians; there  followed  nothing  but  words  from  insulted 
Prussia.  In  1840,  misunderstandings  arose  between  France 
and  Austria;  yet,  ^en  theu,  no  complaints  of  this  act  of  vio« 
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k0C9  were  beard  from  tbe  latter :  On  the  contrary,  a  general  sar 
ti9faction  prevailed,  that  the  ambition  of  Prussia,  whose  designs 
gn  Hanover  were  well  known,  bad  received  such  a  cheek  I 

Meanwhile,  a  tendency  to  combination  among  the  lesser 
powers  of  Germany  (Kleindeutscbland)  was  already  perceptible. 
It  soon  produced  tbe  Protectorate  of  France,  and  the  Confede- 
ration of  the  Rhine, 

It  had  been  confidently  expected  that  the  cabinet  of  Vienna 
would  unite  with  England  and  Russia,  But  the  state  of  that 
nabinet,  as  described  by  those  most  deeply  versed  in  its  secrets, 
was  suchf  that  no  reliance  whatever  could  be  placed  on  it.  War, 
conquest,  and  the  exclusively  military  spirit  engendered  by 
tbem-^a  spirit  compounded  of  blind  mechanical  routine,  and 
a  sort  of  deification  of  brute  force-^-were  the  chief  causes  of  the 
degradation  of  Prussia.  The  causes  of  the  corruption  of  Austria 
were  more  remote  and  complicated.  Among  them,  however,  we 
may  venture  to  assign  the  reaction,  following  on  the  humane,  but 
rash  and  premature,  attempts  of  the  Emperor  Joseph  to  force  upon 
a  backward  people  reforms  which  they  were  wholly  unable  to 
appreciate.  The  tragical  history  of  that  illustrious  martyr  to  a 
pajBsionate,  but  most  autocratic  philanthropy,  and  an  over-estimate 
of  the  power  of  men  to  understand  their  own  interests,  has  yet 
lo  be  written ;  for  the  instruction  of  those  who  think  that  good 
government  can  eo-exist  with  pc^ular  ignorance  and  stupidity. 
The  violent  prejudice  thus  excited  against  every  thing  like 
improvement,  threw  the  power  into  the  hands  of  its  most  in- 
veterate enemies.  The  result  was  not  difficult  to  foresee.  It 
was  one  among  the  many  ^  felicities'  which  marked  the  early 
career  of  Napoleon.  He  trusted,  not  without  reason,  to  tbe 
torpor,  inefficiency,  and  corruption  of  the  Austrian  ministry. 

At  length  Russia  and  Austria  did  declare  war  upon  France. 
But  it  was  still  doubtful  to  which  side  Prussia,  Bavaria,  Wiir- 
tenbefg,  and  Baden  would  incline.  While  the  dispositions  of 
these  powers,  whom  it  was  so  important  to  conciliate,  were  yet  in 
ftuspense,  the  Austrian  general.  Prince  Sehwartzenberg,  never « 
theless,  entered  Munich,  and  peremptorily  demanded  that  the 
Bavat ian  troops  should  immediately  join  those  under  his  com- 
mand ;  offering  in  return  the  protection  and  guarantie  of  Austria; 
-^  Auatria,  which  for  centuries  had  never  for  an  instant  re- 
nounced its  projects  on  Bavaria  !  The  unfortunate  Elector,  un- 
able either  lo  trust  these  invaders  or  to  resist  them,  wrote  with 
his  own  hand,  to  '  entreat  on  his  knees '  (kniefallig)  to  be 
allowed  to  maintain  his  neutrality,  for  that  his  son  was  travelling 
in  France.  *  A  father,  overwhelmed  with  terror  and  despair, 
*  implores  mercy  for  his  son  !'    He  hastened,  however,  to  Wiirz- 
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burg  to  call  out  his  Franconian  troops :  and  on  the  same  day 
the  Austrian  army  crossed  the  Inn,  in  grand  divisions,  *  to  take 

*  up  the  fine  position  of  Ulm !'  levying  contributions  on  their  way, 
and  paying  Bavarian  peasants  with  Austrian  paper  money,  which 
in  Austria  itself  was  not  worth  thirty  per  cent.  After  this,  who 
can  wonder  at  the  alienation  of  Bavaria  from  the  common  cause 
of  Germany,  or  the  alacrity  with  which  she  joined  the  banner 
of  France  ? 

It  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  keen  eye  of  Napoleon  over- 
looked the  advantages  which  the  conduct  of  German  to  Ger- 
man thus  threw  into  hi^  hands.  '  The  invasion  of  Bavaria,'  said 
his  ambassador,  ^  sufficiently  demonstrates  what  are  the  designs 

*  of  Austria.'     And  Napoleon  declared,   '  that  he  would  defend 

*  the  independence  and  security  of  Germany,  against  Austria.'  To 
Wiirtenberg  and  Baden,  Austria  merely  announced  her  regret 
that  she  could  afford  them  no  protection  ;  they  must  decide  for 
themselves  what  to  do  in  this  extremity.  Ney  was  before  Stutt- 
gart, and  demanded  contributions.  The  Elector  replied,  that 
he   could   not  comply  with  the  terms  proposed.     *  But  your 

*  country  can,' replied  Napoleon,  *  and  I  unit  protect  you  against 
'  your  Estates^  Wiirtenberg  and  Baden  soon  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  Bavaria,  and  joined  Napoleon. 

The  first  great  blow  fell  upon  Austria.  The  30th  of  October 
witnessed  Mack's  capitulation  at  Ulm.  On  the  2d  Decem- 
ber, the  battle  of  Austerlitz  was  fought :  and  with  that  dis- 
astrous battle,  Francis  gave  up  all  for  lost.  The  Emperor 
of  Germany  resolved  to  go  in  person  to  the  enemy's  head- 
quarters, to  sue  for  peace*  He  went,  accompanied  by  one 
aide-de-camp.  His  air — never  remarkable  for  dignity  or  grace 
— was  now  such  as  to  inspire  pity.  In  this  abject  state  the  head 
of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  was  received  by  Napoleon,  surround- 
ed by  all  his  generals,  and  invested  with  all  the  pomp  of  supreme 
power.  The  conqueror,  however,  was  gracious ;  and  not  only 
forgave  him,  but  promised  him  peace  *  on  reasonable  terms.' 
The  first  of  these  was,  the  immediate  removal  of  the  Russian 
troops  from  Austria.  It  is  affirmed  by  an  eye-witness  of  the 
scene,  that  the  Emperor,  on  his  return  from  this  humilia- 
ting conference,  expressed  his  satisfaction  at  being  relieved 
from  one  fear ;  namely,  that  Bonaparte  should  ask  the  hand  of 
the  Archduchess  Maria  Louisa  for  Eugene,   Viceroy  of  Italy. 

*  No,'  exclaimed  he ;  *  sooner  should  he  have  stripped  me  of 
'  every  thing — I  would  rather  have  become  a  private  gentleman  I' 

Throughout  the  whole  of  this  time,  Prussia  had  been  vacillat- 
ing. Had  she  been  able  to  throw  into  the  scale  the  moral  weight  of 
disinterestedness  and  justice,  she  might  perhaps,  even  then,  have 
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imposed  peace  on  Europe ;  But  her  conduct,  especially  with 
regard  to  Hanover,  had  deprived  her  of  this  preponderance. 
Her  anxiety  for  neutrality  was  ascribed  to  weakness ;  and  her 
eflForts  to  preserve  peace  were  turned  against  her  by  both  parties. 
Her  prime-minister,  Haugwitz,  was  dispatched  to  congratulate 
Napoleon  on  his  victory  over  Austria ;  and  the  reception  he  met 
with  was  as  insulting  as  his  errand  was  despicable.     ^  You  want 

*  to  be  the  allies  of  all  the  world  I'  said  the  haughty  conqueror, 
— adding,  that  he  would  forgive  what  was  past  on  one  condition  : 
Prussia  must  immediately  form  an  indissoluble  union  with  France, 
and,  as  a  pledge  of  her  sincerity,  occupy  Hanover,  On  the  I5th 
December,  Haugwitz  accordingly  signed  a  treaty,  containing  the 
following   clause: — *  Prussia  takes  Hanover;  giving  Ansbach 

*  to  Bavaria,  Cleves  and  Neuchatel  to  France.'  On  returning  to 
Berlin  from  this  sorry  mission,  the  minister  was  insulted  in  the 
King's  antechamber,  and  his  house  nearly  pulled  down  by  the  ex- 
asperated populace  ;  the  court,  with  the  exception  of  the  King, 
showed  so  marked  an  aversion  to  him,  that  he  actually  entreated 
the  King  not  to  ratify  the  treaty,  and  to  allow  him  to  retire 
from  his  service.  But  what  availed  all  this?  The  cabinet, 
after  long  deliberation,  decided  *  to  occupy  Hanover  for  the 
present  I*  Every  step  taken  plunged  the  country  into  deeper 
embarrassment ;  friends  were  alienated^  and  foes  embittered. 

On  the  26th  December,  the  Emperor  Francis  concluded  the 
peace  of  Presburg,  bought  with  enormous  sacrifices.  Immedi- 
ately after  the  fall  of  tJlm,  the  Elector  Arch-chancellor  had 
issued  an  address,  appealing  to  the  patriotism  of  all  good  Ger- 
mans *  to  endeavour  to  maintain  the  unity  of  the  empire,  and 

*  obedience  to  its  ancient  laws.'  But  already,  as  we  have  seen, 
Baden,  Wurtenberg,  and  Bavaria,  had  allied  themselves  with 
Kapoleon  ;  the  two  latter  had  received  from  him  the  title  of 
King,  the  former  that  of  Grand-Duke,  with  the  condition  of 

*  absolute  sovereignty,  the  same  as  that  of  Austria  and  Prussia,' 
attached  to  the  new  crowns.  And  all  this  had  been  done  without 
any  reference  to  the  Diet  of  the  Empire.  The  Empire  wag 
indeed  defunct. 

Then  followed  the  intermarriages  of  the  sovereign  houses  with 
the  Corsican  family,  in  which  Bavaria  led  the  way.  The  princes 
of  Germany  became  the  courtiers  of  the  Tuilleries :  where  the 
hard  hands  of  soldiers  of  fortune  were  never  tired  of  grasping 
the  bribes,  which,  wrung  from  the  wretched  people  of  Ger- 
many, were  to  be  spent  in  riveting  their  chains.  On  the  12tb 
July  1806,  sixteen  German  princes  signed  the  Act  of  the  Con- 
federation of  the  Rhine,  which  Napoleon  ratified  on  the  19th.  A 
few  days  afterwards,  the  Emperor  Francis  abdicated  the  throne  of 
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G^nnatly^  Once  rtiore — ortce,  dnd  no  more — did  *  the  elected 
'  Roman  Emp^ror^  iii  all  times  the  Augmentor  of  the  empire' 
{Mehrer  de$  M^iehs)^  speak  to  Germany.  He  said,  ^  We  hold  it 
^  due  to  dur  prihcipies  and  our  honour  to  renounce  a  throne  which 
^  Qould  have  value  in  our  eyes  only  so  long  as  we  Were  able  to 

•  respond  to  the  confidence  reposed  in  us  by  the  electors,  princes, 
<  and  eatdtes,  and  to  fulfil  our  obligations  towatds  them,'  &c.  &G. 

The  sixteen  prindes  abbve  mebtioned  ndw  formed  a  league  of 
independent  sovereigns.  Frankfurt  was  to  be  the  seat  of  the 
(Confederation  and  its  discussions.  The  fundamental  statutes^  or 
constitution,  of  this  body  never  appeared  ;  but  Napoleon  became 
UsI  protector^  ^  solely  from  pacific  motives,'  &c.  &c. ;  and  a 
tteaty  of  alliance  was  concluded  between  the  confederate  prin- 
ces afad  '  the  Frehch  Empire*'  They  were  rewarded  with  ad- 
ditional territory,  and  wnth  other  marks  of  favour.  The  dominions 
of  sixty-seven  princfes  and  counts,  immediate  feudatories  of  the 
Empire^  the  lands  of  the  two  great  religious  orders,  the  cities 
6f  Frankfurt  and  NUrnberg,  were  partitioned  out  among  the 
siiiteen.  The  other  German  sovereigns  were  told  that  they 
were  free  to  join  the  Confederation. 

Having  thus  secured  his  tools.  Napoleon  took  care  that  they 
should  be  efficient  oned ;  and  that  they  should  never  be  able  to 
allege  want  of  power  to  extort  from  their  subjects  whatever  it 
migbt  suit  him  to  demand.  He  declared  that  he  did  not  acknow- 
ledge the  Constitution  of  the  Empire ;  but  acknowledged  the  *  sou^ 

*  verainete  eniiire  et  absolue*  of  each  prince.  The  Emperor  Francis 
had  already  absolved  all  the  estates  of  the  Empire,  the  metobers 
^f  the  imperial  chamber,  (Reichskammergericht,)  and  the  other 
servants  of  the  Empire,  from  their  oath  and  allegiance  :  So  that 
Germany  was  noUr  broken  up  into  as  many  separate  states  as 
remained  Unincorporated  in  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine. 

Such  was  the  end — such  the  uJihonoured  obsequies  of  the 
/nost  ailcient  and  august  Empire  of  the  German  Nation ;  once 
the  pride  of  Christendom,  and  the  shield  of  a  brave  and  loyal 
peciple  !  80  long  as  the  name  even  of  a  supreme  bead  of  the 
empire  remained,  the  people,  however  divided  by  dynastic  in- 
terestSy  had  a  point  of  political  unity,  and  a  claim  on  the  protec- 
tion of  his  Imperial  Majesty  the  Chief  of  the  Empire* 

*  Now  were  felt/  sajs  Arndt,  '  the  sins  of  the  lri6fe  ^'fe  off  ten  years. 
The  corrnptiony  the  ruin,  was  cotnplete  and  ov^rwhelmingj  Thri 
pincfes  withdrew  from  the  struggle  for  the  comnion  cause  of  Germany. 
Cowardljr  and  rapacious,  tbej  saw  not  what  they  lost.  The  people 
were  dishonoured  and  insulted  ;  the  ancient  fortresses  pulled  down ; 
Germany  lay  defenceless,  divided  and  bleeding  ; — great  in  nothing  but 
recollections.     On  the  other  side,  the  enemy  built  forts  and  castles, 
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bridges  and  custom-houses ;  lorded  it  over  the  Rhine  and  its  princes ; 
tore  citizens  from  their  homes  in  the  midst  of  peace  to  lawless  es^ecu- 
tions,  and  ordered  German  soFereigns  to  Paris  and  Maintz  like  yalets. 
The  last  feeling;  of  honour  and  nationality  was  dead.' 

*It  seemed  to  he  understood/  addsDroysen  in  the  same  spirit,  'that  the 
fall  of  the  empire  involved  the  aholition  of  all  territorial  rights  and  in- 
stitutions ;  that  the  declaration  of  absolute  sovereignty  which  Napoleon 
had  launched  against  Grermany,  was  of  fbrce  to  free  her  princes  from 
all  the  checks  and  obligations,  in  virtue  of  which  they  held  the  inherit- 
ance of  their  forefathers.  They  had  now,  indeed,  absolute  sovereignty 
in  name,  but  which,  of  them  was  strong  enough  to  assert  it  against  ex* 
ternal  aggressioa?  They  had  been  eager  to  shake  off  the  legitimate 
supremacy  of  their  Emperor ;  now  the  iron  yoke  of  a  foreign  **  protector" 
was  on  their  necks,  and  they  were  fain  to  seek  compensation  for  the 
perpetual  humiliations  to  which  they  were  exposed,  m  arbitrary  acts 
towards  the  subjects  whom  he  had  delivered  over  to  their  caprice,  or 
to  the  still  worse  oppressions  which  he  might  choose  to  enjoin  upon 
them. 

'  We  shall  see  hereafter  the  good  that  sprang  out  of  all  this  evil ;  but 
that  was  furthest  from  the  intentions  of  the  despot.  All  that  he  desired 
was,  to  extort  supplies  from  these  princes  and  their  lands ;  to  break 
them  in  to  obedience,  to  hold  them  in  complete  subjection.  Shortly 
after  the  peace  of  Presburg,  when  new  misunderstandings  with  Austria 
arose,  and  Napoleon  required  that  the  whole  French  army  should  be  fed 
by  Germany^  the  King  of  WUrtemberg  resisted  the  demands  of  the 
French  general ;  on  which  he  was  told  that  *<  he  owed  so  much  to  the 
Emperor,  that  he  ought  to  esteem  himself  fortunate  in  an  opportunity 
of  showing  his  gratitude." 

*  Yet  even  now  Germany  had  not  reached  the  lowest  depth  of  degra- 
dation ;  she  had  to  be  trodden  out  and  winnowed  before  she  could  be 
regenerated.  Not  that  the  people  were  morally  degraded  :  they  had  will, 
force,  and  indignation,  but  their  habitual  sense  of  duty  to  their  rulers 
kept  them  quiet;  they  had  no  other  way  of  displaying  their  moral 
strength  than  by  endurance/ 

We  gire  this  on  the  authority  not  only  of  M.  Droysen,  but 
of  numerous  other  writers.  We  must  confess,  however,  that 
highly  as  we  value  the  *  habitual  sense  of  duty  to  rulers,'  as 
well  as  the  faculty  of  *  endurance*  when  calamity  is  inevit- 
able, it  does  seem  to  us  that  these  virtues  were  pushed  to  a 
very  remarkable  extent,  considering  the  intolerable  provoca- 
tion, and  the  great  length  of  time  during  which  it  was  borne.  A' 
peopk  trained  in  greater  freedom  of  thMght  and  independence  of 
action  would  have  sooner  seen  that  the  moment  for  duty  to  rulers 
who  had  forgotten  all  dnty  to  them,  was  over;  and  that  the  time 
for  spontaneous  action  had  arrived.  Without,  therefore,  in  the 
least  degree  undervaluing  the  heroic  patriotism  displayed  by 
Germany  in  1812  and  1813,  we  should  be  glad  to  see  a  little 
less  tendency  in  modern  German  writers,  especially  Prussians,  to 
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the  old  vice  of  self-laadation.  They  did,  at  last,  what  all  men  must 
do,  whose  country  labours  under  an  insufferable  yoke  ;  and  they 
did  it  with  steady  devotedness :  But  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  conqueror's  star  was  then  no  longer  in  the  ascendant ;  and 
that  he  bad  begun  to  give  proof  of  that  heaven-sent  madness 
which  is  the  harbinger  of  perdition.  We  have  spoken  of  the 
corruption  and  backwardness  of  Austria :  But  Austria  alone, 
under  her  great  captain,  the  illustrious  Archduke  Charles,  dared 
to  stand  up  against  Napoleon  single-handed,  while  in  the  very 
height  of  his  yet  unbroken  power.  The  truth  is,  that  the  whole 
country  was  feeble  and  languid,  and,  for  a  time,  paralysed. 
Goethe  says,  in  a  letter  dated  1804,  *  The  whole  of  Germany  is 
'  divided  among  the  mischievous,  the  timorous,  and  the  indif- 
*  ferent.'  Droysen's  expression  would  appear  to  countenance 
the  writers  who  assume  a  totally  different  moral  condition  in 
the  people,  and  in  the  higher  classes ;  always  (need  we  say  ?) 
to  the  disadvantage  of  the  latter.  But  Stein  and  W.  von  Hum- 
boldt, Scharnhorst  and  Gneisenau — the  men  who  never  de- 
spaired of  their  country,  and  at  length  saved  it — were  not  men 
of  the  people;  nor,  admirably  as  the  people  obeyed  their  call,  do 
we  find  any  trace  of  an  attempt  at  spontaneous  movement  among 
them.  It  is  time  that  these  class  antipathies  should  be  con- 
signed to  the  same  contempt  as  national  antipathies — whenever 
they  rest  upon  no  better  basis. 

The  only  instructive  inquiry  is,  what  were  the  means,  by  which 
a  nation,  once  conspicuous  for  hardihood  and  energy,  had  been 
brought  into  this  state  of  feebleness  and  lethargy.  Among  the 
causes  usually  assigned, we  find,  long  and  fierce  religious  wars;  fre- 
quent struggles  between  the  nobles  and  the  people  ;  an  exclusive 
municipal  spirit,  leading  to  the  isolation  of  interests  and  sympa- 
thies ;  in  short,  the  long  and  general  distraction,  by  which  the 
country  had  been  physically  and  morally  wearied,  bewildered, 
and  exhausted. 

*  F©r  a  long  time,'  says  a  German  writer,  *  the  opulent  and  pacific 
inhabitants  of  the  imperial  cities  had  been  well  content  to  purchase  im- 
munity from  all  warlike  toils,  by  hiring  bands  of  mercenaries,  led  by 
noble,  often  princely,  condottieri.  Such  a  soldiery  was,  of  course,  emi-  * 
nently  unnational,  and  consequently  wholly  without  political  ideas  or 
attachments.  Indeed,  the  character  of  the  century  extending  from  the 
Thirty  Years*  War  to  that  of  the  French  Revolution,  was  one  of  feeble- 
ness and  indifference.  Even  the  wars  partook  of  this  character.  No 
great  principle — not  even  an  earnest  popular  feeling — was  engaged  in 
them.  The  French  Revolutionary  war  once  more  showed  the  world 
how  unconquerable  is  an  army  inspired  by  an  idea.' 

But  it  is  impossible  to  form  any  just  opinion  of.  a  country  so  ex* 
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tensively  and  profoundly  subject  to  intellectual  influences  as  Ger- 
many, mthout  taking  into  account  tbe  state  and  tendencies  of  its 
literature.  If  it  be  true  that  the  literature  of  a  nation  must  always 
be  the  exponent  of  its  character  and  sentiments,  it  is  no  less  true 
that  it  powerfully  reacts  on  them ;  and  of  this,  we  think,  proof 
enough  is  not  wanting  at  this  day.  It  is  important,  there- 
fore, to  learn  what  literary  tastes  had  been  formed,  and  what 
literary  influences  exercised,  at  the  period  immediately  preceding 
the  French  Revolution. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  last  century,  the  higher  classes  of  Ger- 
many *  had  sunk  their  own  nationality  in  that  of  France.*  While 
the  noble  language  which  Luther  had  built  up,  was  almost  ig- 
nored by  '  good  society*  and  regarded  as  a  plebeian  dialect, 
Frederic  the  Great  had  done  all  he  could  to  give  currency  and 
authority  to  the  literature  of  France,  tlien  at  the  pinnacle  of  its 
brilliancy,  and  also  of  its  profligacy.  The  result  could  not  be 
doubtful ;  for  Germany  had  little  to  oppose  to  the  foreign 
torrent,  nor  could  that  little  obtain  a  hearing  among  the  more 
authoritative  classes  of  society.  So  deeply  seated,  however,  was 
the  unchangeable  dissimilarity  of  the  two  nations,  that  the  views 
of  life  and  society  which  were  thus  introduced,  assumed  a  totally 
different  colour  in  passing  through  their  new  medium.  Licen- 
tiousness took  a  form  in  Germany  suited  to  the  speculative, 
poetical,  and  affectionate  character  of  the  people. 

In  all  the  Teutonic  races,  however  otherwise  modified,  the  para- 
mount importance  attached  to  domestic  life  and  the  domestic  re- 
lations, is  that  perhaps  by  which  they  are  most  distinguished  from 
the  nations  of  Roman  descent.  Thus  in  France,  marriage  had 
come  to  be  regarded  without  hesitation,  as  a  matter  of  external 
convenience  and  utility.  Making  no  appeal  to  the  sentiments, 
and  possessing  no  inward  force  or  sanctity,  it  furnished  the  ro- 
mance writer  or  the  dramatist  with  a  groundwork  for  the  gay  and 
amusing  intricacies  of  his  plot,  or  with  an  interminable  theme  for 
wit  and  satire,  bright  and  hard  as  tempered  steel.  This  ticklish 
question,  once  put  upon  the  anvil  for  discussion,  was  very  differently 
handled  in  Germany.  The  relation  between  the  sexes  there  be- 
came the  subject  of  refined  analysis  and  intrepid  logic.  Writers 
and  readers  shrank  from  no  novelty  and  no  paradox.  The  imagi- 
nation, feelings,  and  passions  were  systematically  withdrawn  from 
the  control  of  reason,  whose  jurisdiction  in  ^affairs  of  the  heart' 
was  denied  altogether;  and  from  traditionary  morality,  which  was 
regarded  as  blind  and  narrow  prejudice.  Almost  every  relation 
and  condition  of  social  life  was  called  in  question,  and  grave  prac- 
tical problems  were  propounded,  more  frequently  (need  we  add  ?) 
than  solved. 
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An  inslitation  or  estate  pre-eminei^tly  requiring  the  perpetual 
presence  of  good  sense^  self-control,  moderate  expectations,  and 
a  firm  and  humble  preparation  for  evil  and  weary  hours,  was  not 
likely  to  fare  better  in  the  hands  of  the  speculative  sentimen- 
talists of  Germany,  than  in  those  of  the  scoffing  wits  of  France. 
Every  form  of  tedium  and  unhappiness  which  marriage  can  bring, 
has  accordingly  been  exhibited  by  thlam,  and  every  conceivable 
mode  of  escape  Or  mitigation,  direct  or  indirect,  suggested.  They 
did  not  wait,  till  personal  suffering  had  misled  the  most  eloquent  of 
living  French  writers  into  that  impassej  or  till  the  feebler  herd  of 
her  admirers  and  imitators  had  invited  the  public  to  the  spectacle 
of  their  sorrows  and  disappointments.  A  tone  of  whining  senti« 
mentality  was  thus  given  to  books  and  men— the  worst,  because 
the  most  insidious  form  that  selfishness  can  assume.  ^  The  history 

*  of  the  human  heart,'  says  an  ingenious  critic,*  *  as  it  manifests 
^  itself  in  the  individual,  was  held  to  be  more  important  than  the 

*  history  of  mankind.     Vanity  and  affectation  were  called  into 

*  play  to  enhance  the  effect  of  these  new  creations.     The  poison 
'  *  of  sentimentality  {Empfindeki)^  generated  by  peculiar  circum- 

^  stances  in  a  body  originally  robust,   spread,   and.  caused  an 

*  epidemy  which  is  still  not  entirely  eradicated  from  Germany, 
^  so  prone  to  catch  this  disease,  and  to  exhibit  it  under  the  most 

*  singular  forms.'  At  the  time  of  the  publication  of  Goethe's 
fVerther,  the  national  mind  was  in  a  peculiarly  morbid  and  sus-r 
ceptible  state.  What  reader  of  German  is  not  familiar  with  the 
strange  appearances  of  the  *  Sturm  und  Drang  Periode  ?'  The 
discussion  of  public  questions,  the  participation  in  public  busi- 
ness, (at  once  the  fruitful  source,  and  the  safe  employment,  of  a 
nation's  energy,)  were  forbidden  to  the  people  of  Germany;  yet  it 
was  impossible  that  they  should  not  feel  the  vibration  of  that 
earthquake  which  shook  the  foundations  of  every  received  opinion 
and  every  established  institution.  The  result  was  a  sort  of  feeble 
fermentation  ;  a  morbid  enthusiasm  (Schwdrmerei)^  of  which  the 
small  world  pf  self  was  the  object; — an  eternal  ^subjective*  study; 
— and,  at  the  same  time,  an  uneasy  consciousness  of  weakness, 
and  a  dread  of  every  assault  of  truth  and  reason,  whence  alone 
healing  could  come.  Men  seemed  designedly  to  lay  aside  ail 
virility  of  character,  and  to  outdo  the  weakest  woman  in  flaccid 
self-abandonment.  Fortitude^  energy,  self-control,  were  treated 
as  prooft  of  a  hard,  cold,  prosaic  nature,  and  were  looked  on  with 
scorn.     ♦  The  influence  of  Werther^*  says  Professor  Wolff,  *  was 


*  Wolff.     Allgemeine  Geschichte  des  Romans.     Jena. 
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^  incomparably  greater  on  the  life,  than  on' the  literature)  of  ^li#t 
*  period.* 

The  good  sepse  which  was  pre-eminent  among  the  many 
gifts  showered  on  Goethe,  soon  led  him  to  perceive  all  that 
was  false  and  pernicious  in  his  own  work.  With  his  usual 
f subjective'  way  of  looking  at  things  (not  to  use  a  harsher 
word),  Goethe  always  treated  the  production  of  Weriher  m 
a  sort  of  morbid  crisis — a  means  of  throwing  off  oevtaifii  peo^ 
cant  moral  humours,  of  which  he  was  well  pleased  to  be  rid. 
But  he  was  implacable  towards  those  who  set  themselves  tp  ape 
and  caricature  what  had  burst  froqn  him  as  a  real,  and,  as  he  den 
plared,  painful  confession.  The  contempt  with  whifih  he  always 
spoke  of  the  ^  Literatur  der  Empjmd$amheiti  is  well  known ; 
but,  unfortunately,  poisons  operate  more  rapidly  and  more  po^i 
tently  than  antidotes ;  nor  did  all  his  scorn  of  the  sentimental 
school  correct  the  mischief  done  by  his  own  beautiful  creation. 

The  grace  and  power  with  which  it  is  written  are  so  in^m-i 
parable,  that  it  would  prove  little  against  a  people  to  have  been 
carried  away  by  it;  but  what  can  explain  or  justify  the  suooess- 
of  such  a  book  as  Woldemar'f  This  success  would  be  the 
most  astonishing  thing  in  the  world,  were  not  the  production  of 
it  by  a  serene  and  virtuous  philosopher — Jaoobir^mmore  aston^i 
ishing  still.  Such  a  symptom  shows  the  height  to  which  the 
diseajse  had  gone.  The  intense  weariness  and  disgust  with  which 
we  toiled  through  it,  lead  us  to  believe  that  very  few  of  our 
readers  have  submitted  to  a  similar  labour.  We  may,  therefore, 
be  excused  for  dwelling  a  few  moments  on  a  work  about  whiofa 
volumes  were  in  its  day  written,  and  over  which,  ne  doubt^  rivers 
of  tears  were  shed.  Its  prime  characteristic  is  falsehood*  There 
is  not  a  person  who  is  natural  or  true,  nor  ai|  action  diat  is 
probable.  The  men,  especially  the  hero,  have  np  vestige  of  the 
manly  character — not  even  manly  vices ;  their  ^  normal  state'  is 
that  of  a  nervous,  fantastic  woman ;  their  emotions  are  pavoxysms 
of  hysterieal  and  impotent  violence ;  they  weep,  sob,  kneel,  fall 
on  the  sofe,  on  each  other's  necks,  on  the  necks  of  all  their  purq 
and  sublime  heroines,  sometimes  for  joy,  sometime^  for  sorrow — i 
sometimes,  as  it  seems  to  us,  without  any  assignable  reason ;  for 
there  are  no  tragical  incidents,  nor  even  any  natural  passions,  to 
account  for  these  demonstrations.  All  t)ie  distresses  in  the  book 
are  the  offspring  of  selfishness  and  vanity,  nursed  into  a  sort  oi 
madness;  and  conourring  with  weak  nerves,  we^k  intellects,  a 
thorough  prostration  of  character,  and  a  thorough  perversion 
of  views.  We  beg  not  to  be  understood  to  share  thp  odious 
and  cynical  notion  of  the  impossibility  of  friendship  between 
persons  of  different  sexes.     Such  friendships  are,  we  know,  not 
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only  not  impossible — they  are  not  rare ;  but  they  must  be  estab- 
lished on  reasonable  grounds,  and  conceived  by  reasonable  persons. 
The  assumption  that  a  passion  called  friendship,  which  absorbs 
the  whole  being,  and  renders  life  intolerable  out*  of  the  sight  of 
its  object,  can  be  entertained  without  prejudice  to  conjugal 
fidelity,  or  to  maiden  freedom  and  purity,  is  the  thing  which 
renders  this  book  peculiarly  absurd^  mischievous,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  characteristic.  Licentious  books,  written  by  vicious  men, 
are  unfortunately  confined  to  no  nation  ;  they  are  of  the  nature 
of  open  warfare,  and  he  who  reads  them  knows  to  what  he  ex- 
poses himself;  but  this  complete  mis-statement  of  every-day 
facts,  these  radically  false  and  impracticable  views  of  the  nature, 
dudes,  and  position  of  either  sex,  inculcated  by  a  man  of  un- 
blemished life,  and  not  only  acquiesced  in,  but  admired  by  num- 
bers of  worthy  people,  is  a  national  Ersdieinung  worthy  of  re- 
mark. The  taste  for  such  pernicious  distortion  is  gone  by  ;  and  so 
is  the  state  of  morals  of  which  it  was  at  once  the  offspring  and  the 
nurse.  We  are  sorry  we  have  not  room  for  some  admirable  re- 
marks upon  Woldemar  by  Frederic  Schlegel.  And  yet,  who  that 
reads  them  would  believe  that  they  are  written  by  the  author  of 
a  work  so  notoriously  immoral,  that  we  have  seen  its  title  used  to 
qualify  the  lax  and  vicious  period  preceding  the  French  inva- 
sion? The  expression,  die  Lticinde  Zeit — *  the  Lucinda  time ' — 
sufficiently  marks  the  sensation  it  created,  and  the  reprobation  it 
called  forth.  In  this  case,  however,  the  author's  domestic  rela* 
tions,  as  well  as  those  of  several  of  his  friends,  were  of  the  most 
irregular  and  experimental  kind ;  and  of  these  his  novel  may  be 
taken  to  be  a  sort  of  defence.  It  enjoyed  a  degree  of  popularity, 
and  excited  a  degree  of  controversy,  which  are  totally  inexplicable 
from  any  beauty  or  merit  it  possesses.  Nothing,  indeed,  but  the 
necessity  of  appreciating  the  state  of  the  public  mind  indicated  by 
its'  whilom  reputation,  would  enable  any  one  now  to  go  through 
the  task  of  reading,  or  trying  to  read  it.  It  is  now  fallen  into 
deserved  neglect.  We  observe  with  satisfaction,  that  sensible 
people,  who  lived  through  those  times,  do  not  affect  to  separate 
public  from  private  virtues,  by  the  broad  line  sometimes  at- 
tempted to  be  drawn  between  them.  They  perceived  that  the 
whole  nation  was  enfeebled ;  and  the  self-indulging  character  of 
private  life  went  far  to  prepare  sober  and  far-sighted  men  for  the 
public  ruin. 

Were  we  disposed  at  present  to  exhibit  German  sentimentalism 
on  its  ludicrous  side,  matter  enough  is  at  hand ;  but  this  is  not  the 
time  or  place  for  it.  We  cannot,  however,  refuse  our  readers  one 
little  trait  recorded  by  Hoffmann,  whose  satirical  spirit  revelled 
in  what  was  passing  around  him. 
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When  he  was  in  Bamberg  in  1808,  the  Princess  of  Neuf- 
chate],  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  who  was  residing 
there,  came  to  visit  her  father.  The  director  of  the  theatre 
wanted  to  celebrate  her  birth-day,  and  requested  Hoffmann  to 
write  a  prologue.     He  says — 

*  I  threw  together  a  heap  of  vulgar  sentimentality,  composed  music 
to  suit,  and  it  was  represented ; — lights,  horns,  echoes,  mountains, 
rivers,  trees  with  names  carved  on  them,  flowers,  garlands — nothing 
was  spared.  It  took  amazingly,  and  I  received  thirty  Carolines  from 
the  princess's  mother,  for  the  emotion  I  had  procured  her  (/wr  die 
verschaffte  EUhrung),  accompanied  with  very  gracious  expressions.  At 
a  certain  passage  in  the  prologue — **  I  went — I  flew — I  rushed  into  her 
arms  I"  (an  enormously  fine  climax) — the  mother  and  daughter  embraced 
weeping,  in  the  ducal  box  I  The  prologue  had  also  pleased  the  public, 
and  was  demanded  for  another  day.  The  ducal  personages  again  ap- 
peared in  their  box,  and,  at  the  same  passage,  wept  and  embraced  with 
the  greatest  punctuality  !  whereupon  the  public  testified  their  satisfac- 
tion by  loud  clapping  of  hands.     My  heart  laughed  within  me.' 

We  cannotleave  thissubject  without  remarking,  that  these  deplor- 
able weaknesses  were  connected  with  some  of  the  most  admirable 
and  engaging  peculiarities  of  the  German  character.  The  days 
are  coming,  nay,  are  already  come,  when  literature  and  philosophy 
will  cease  to  play  the  great  part  in  Germany  which  have  long 
distinguished  that  country  from  all  others — in  how  many  respects 
to  its  infinite  advantage!  The  days,  however,  we  fear,  are 
coming,  when  the  free,  natural  expression  of  the  affections  will 
be  *  unmanly,'  and  when  the  embraces  and  tears  of  a  parting 
mother  will  be  avoided,  as  '  a  scene/  It  is,  we  fear,  true, 
that  a  great  and  widely  diffused  political  activity,  an  exciting 
public  life,  are  almost  incompatible  with  the  high  station  occu- 
pied in  Germany  by  literature  and  art.  They  have  been  her 
queens ;  they  must  now  sink  into  her  playthings.  The  nation, 
like  a  jealous  parent,  will  claim  the  thoughts  of  all  her  stronger 
sons,  and  will  leave  the  culture  of  letters  and  arts  to  the  less 
energetic.  It  is  also,  we  fear,  true,  that  virility  and  firmness  of 
character  are  apt  to  degenerate  into  hardness,  and  that  the  feelings 
are  not  habitually  suppressed  without  prejudice  to  their  tenderness 
and  force; — at  any  rate,  to  that  child-like  reliance  on  sympathy 
which  has  so  great  a  charm.  Germany — the  Germany  of  our  early 
love  and  our  imagination — will  cease  to  be :  Her  ingenuous  weak- 
nesses, and  her  towering  superiority,  will  equally  disappear.  We 
could  weep  like  the  heroes  of  her  novels,  when  we  think  that  the 
singularities  we  have  sometimes  laughed  at,  and  always  loved, 
(springing  as  they  do  from  sweet  and  noble  sources,)  will  be  swept 
away  by  the  tide  of  ^  public  business.'     But  this  is  one  of  the 
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dilemmas  which  present  themselres  at  every  turn  in  human  life ; 
palling  forth  the  fruitless  lamentations  of  those  who  want  to 
combine  impossible  conditions,  which  reasonable  men  weigh, 
when  choice  is  within  their  power,  accepting  the  inevitable  altem 
native  with  resignation  when  it  is  not. 

We  anticipate  a  little  in  giving  the  following  description 
of  the  influence?  of  literature  in  Immernnann's  student-days, 
which  fell  within  the  period  of  the  French  domination,  when  higher 
and  more  earnest  thoughts  had  begun  to  occupy  man's  minds : — > 

*  Lessing  was  somewhat  out  of  fashion.  His  adorers  were  to  be 
found  among  men  of  a  maturer  age.  But  Klopstock  was  by  no  means 
so  neglected.  It  was  esteemed  a  sacred  duty  to  have  the  Messiah  by 
one,  and,  if  possible,  to  master  the  first  ten  books.  His  odes  gave  us 
no  trouble ;  they  filled  us  with  a  sort  of  rapture.  Wieland's  elegant 
raillerv  passed  with  us  for  the  flower  of  wisdom.  Voss's  Louisa  was 
in  high  honour ;  above  all,  Schiller  and  Goethe,  the  former  dead  a  year 
before  the  national  downfall,  and  still  beaming  in  the  full  glow  of  the 
sunset ;  the  latter,  living,  and  sowing  the  richest  treasures  in  the  furrows 
of  the  miserably  times.' 

He  makes  some  very  true  and  ingenious  remarks  on  the  origin 
and  nature  of  German  poetry ;  on  its  peculiar  subjectivity,  and 
the  political  causes  which  gave  it  that  character. 

'  It  w«^s  peculiarly  adapted,'  he  cputioues,  *  to  be  the  consolation  of 
an  oppressed  people.  Goethe  and  Schiller  were  the  two  apostles  whose 
preaching  elevated  the  German  people  to  courage  and  tp  hope.  The 
relation  in  which  the  youth  of  Germany  stood  to  their  great  writers, 
was  one  of  passionate  aflPection.  They  appeared  to  us  saints,  whose 
footsteps  it  was  the  highest  happiness  to  behold.  Criticism  was  not 
thought  of  by  the  young  men  of  that  day ;  nor  were  our  eyes  distracted. 
Literature  formed  our  only  intellectual  food.  The  arts  of  design,  which 
now  occupy  so  many  minds,  were  never  even  mentioned  among  us.* 

Literature,  at  that  dismal  period,  nurtured  the  progeny  by 
which  it  is  doomed  to  be  dethroned.  The  youthful  n^jnds,  whiQh 
it  exalted  to  heroism  and  strung  for  action,  devoted  their  newly 
awakened  energies  to  the  deliverance  of  their  country  pn  the  field 
of  battle,  Tbe  stimulus  then  given  to  the  national  spirit  (unlike 
the  vicious  e:jfcitement3  of  aggression  and  conquest)  *trengthenedt> 
instead  of  exhausting  it ;  and  from  henceforth  if  will  d(9i»»pdf 
and  will  obtain,  the  employment  of  its  energies  in  the  duties 
of  publip  life. 

The  causes  we  have  thus  briefly  glanced  at,  were  in  pperation 
throughout  Germany*  We  must  now  examine  rather  more  plpsely 
those  which  were  peculiar  to  Prpssia ;  as  that  power  snust  peces-* 
s^rily  occupy  the  most  prominent  part  ip  any  hist<^ry  of  t^e  timeSt 
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Her  faults  contributed  the  most  largely  to  the  common  ruin  of 
Germany ;  and  her  energy,  and  unconquerable  perseverance,  to 
its  emanciption.  Her  disgrace  was  the  deepest,  her  resentment 
the  most  ardent,  her  triumphs  the  most  brilliant.  There  is,  we 
may  add,  another  reason  why  Austria  and  Prussia,  if  equal  in 
merit,  will  never  be  so  in  renown.  Prussia  has  a  hundred  tongues, 
where  Austria  has  one ;  and  a  ta^tQ  for  celebrity — her  enemies 
say,  for  self-celebration — to  which  her  stately  elder  sister  is  an 
utter  stranger.  The  difference,  the  antagonism,  between  these 
two  nations  will  probably  never  be  effaced ;  nor  is  it  to  be  desired 
that  either  should  lose  so  much  of  its  individuality  as  to  resemble 
the  other.  At  the  time  we  are  looking  back  to,  however,  it  was 
not  difference,  but  hostility,  that  prevailed  between  them. 

<  Germany,'  says  Arndt,  '  bad  beco^ie  a  field  on  which  the  preten- 
sions of  the  two  great  powers^ — the  old  and  the  new-^-the  titne^hallowed 
traditions  of  the  empire  which  hung  about  Ai^stria)  and  the  vigoui^ 
enterprise,  and  ambition  of  the  youtbful  kingdom  of  Prussia,  were  to 
be  decided.  They  were  decided  in  favour  of  the  latter  ;  but  at  what  a 
cost  of  common  national  feeling  I  How  m^^ny  s^eds  of  hatred  and 
jealousy  were  then  sown,  the  bitter  harvest  of  which  wa?  abundantly 
reaped  by  the  victor  I  South  and  Middle  Germany,  the  fruitful 
mother  of  arts,  poetry,  and  letters,  saw  with  dislike  and  resentment  the 
attempt  to  throw  her  into  the  shade.  The  forced  fruits  of  the  cold  and 
sandy  soil  of  the  North,  chiefly  transplanted  from  France,  were  dis- 
tasteful to  them.  Frederic  the  Great  had  established  academies,  and 
hired  poets  and  philosophers ;  bat  most  of  them  were  foreigners,  and 
the  better  and  nobler  ampng  ray  countryn^en  could  learn  nothing  from 
men  they  hated/ 

Prussia  had  lost  in  popularity  as  much  as  she  had  gained  in 
power.  The  part  she  took  in  the  peace  of  Basel,  the  partition 
of  Poland,  and  the  acquisitions  called  indemnities,  but  generally 
regarded  as  spoliations,  had  alienated  from  her  the  hearts  of  Ger- 
many. Nor  were  the  manners  of  her  people,  and  especially  of  her 
soldiery,  calculated  to  cast  a  veil  over  her  offensive  superiority, 
or  to  conciliate  those  whom  she  had  injured  and  overborne.  It  is 
impossible  to  deqy  that  ^ven  npw  Prussia  is  regarded  with  more 
respect  than  cordiality  by  Southern  Gerpiany,  This  feeling,  we 
are  convinced,  really  has  its  souree  in  that  ^  incompatibility  of 
temper '  fpr  which  there  is  notoriously  no  cure ;  yet,  at  the  time 
in  question,  the  overbearing  spirit,  the  manners  at  once  unbend- 
ing and  coarse  of  the  Prussian  army,  and  the  pretensions  of  the 
Prussian  government,  had  heightened  this  incompatibility  into 
fear  and  hatred. 

'  In  1792,'  says  the  venerable  Jacobs  of  Gotha,  *  the  first  body  of 
Prussian  troops  marched  through  Gotha  to  the  Rbins-r-the  ^rst  scene 
of  what  a  tragedy  I  While  in  the  common  men  the  feelingof  honour  was 
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extioguished  by  servile  treatment,  and  only  habit  and  fear  bound  them 
tQ  their  banners,  their  officers,  the  majority  of  whom  had  never  looked 
an  enemy  in  the  face,  spoke  with  sneering  contempt  of  Napoleon's  army. 
"  They  havn't  seen  Prussians  yet!"  said  they  ;  **  if  this  forced  inactivity 
were  now  at  an  end,  the  victory  would  soon  be  ours — a  victory  probably 
only  too  easy  to  be  honourable."  To  doubt  of  this  was  not  permitted  ; 
any  mention  of  the  series  of  victories  won  by  the  French,  was  treated 
with  Bcorn,  and,  if  persisted  in,  punished  with  blows.  I  remember 
hearing  that  an  old  general  in  some  company  asked  the  ladies,  with  French 
'  fatuiliy  whether  they  would  not  favour  him  with  some  commissions  for 
Paris  ? — and  that  a  major,  before  the  battle  of  Jena,  boasted  <*  that  he 
would  make  that  scoundrel  Bonaparte  his  groom."  Nor  was  this  all. 
The  officers  behaved  as  if  in  a  conquered  country,  without  the  least  re- 
gard to  decency  or  propriety,  even  towards  the  Duke  of  Saxe  Gotha 
himself,  or  his  capital.  They  lived  in  contemptible  indolence  and 
boundless  debauchery ;  followed  maid-servants  in  an  evening  into  the 
very  houses  of  their  masters,  and  forced  themselves  by  violence  into 
private  societies,  where  they  created  disturbances — all  with  the  conni- 
vance of  their  superiors,  who  did  not  venture  to  listen  to  any  complaint. 
On  the  16th  of  October,  the  same  boasters  re«appeared  in  Gotha  as  pri- 
soners, weary  and  disarmed,  escorted  by  a  small  party  of  voltigeurs.' 

One  of  the  best  and  clearest  accounts  of  the  state  of  the 
Prussian  court,  army,  and  people,  just  before  the  breaking  out 
of  the  war  with  France,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Memoirs  of  Freiherr 
von  S a.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  important  matter  con- 
tained in  this  very  clever  and  interesting  book  is  hung  together 
by  a  sort  of  story,  which  diminishes  its  value,  and  gives  to  the 
most  authentic  statements  and  just  opinions  an  air  of  fiction. 

*  It  was,*  says  the  author,  '  extremely  important  at  that  time  to 
ascertain  accurately  the  dispositions  of  the  Prussian  court  and  people ; 
for,  even  where  the  people  have  no  constitutional  character,  their  voice 
becomes  of  the  greatest  weight,  as  soon  as  their  culture  is  so  far  advan- 
ced that  they  can  hardly  tolerate  a  government  which  does  not  share 
their  own  social  and  political  character  and  ideas.  This  was  now  un- 
questionably the  case  in  Berlin — among  the  people,  upon  whom  the 
government  of  Frederic  the  Great  had  produced  effects  very  different 
from  those  which  he  intended. 

*  I  ask  myself,'  he  continues,  *  what  the  state  of  public  opinion  in 
Prussia  at  that  time  really  was  ;  and  I  find  the  answer  very  difficult. 

*  It  has  often  been  said  that  the  French  army  had  caught  a  sort  of 
intoxication,  together  with  ideas  of  true  liberty,  from  fighting  in  America. 
The  Prussian  was  in  a  wild  ferment  in  consequence  of  having  returned 
from  the  field  without  fighting.  It  was  manifest  that  Frederic's  times 
had  given  them  an  impulse,  the  motive  force  of  which  lay  partly  in  the 
personal  character  of  the  great  monarch,  partly  in  the  consciousness  of 
the  exertions  by  which  success  had  been  obtained.  As  this  influence 
was  no  more,  and  the  spirit  which  prompted  those  exertions  had  gradu- 
ally subsided,  whence  should  a  people  without  public  life,  without  that 
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daily  excitement  which  is  kept  alive  hj  a  constitutional  goyernment, 
derive  any  permanent  and  genuine  public  spirit?  A  pride  built  on 
mere  ancestry  became  the  necessary  substitute  for  it ;  and  especially 
in  the  army,  since  Frederic  II.  had  chiefly  appealed  to  the  feeling 
of  honour  peculiar  to  the  officers,  as  men  of  birth.  To  this  they 
ching ;  and  an  inert  posterity  regarded  the  glorious  deeds  of  their  an- 
cestors in  the  Seven  Years'  War  as  a  family  inheritance.  But  this  tiew 
of  the  matter,  and  the  pretensions  which  they  founded  upon  it,  were 
wholly  at  variance  with  the  spirit  which  had  arisen  towards  the  close  of 
the  century.  Both  as  officers  of  the  heroic  age  of  Frederic,  (which  they 
assumed,  though  without  any  ground,  to  be,)  and  as  nobles,  they  were 
exasperated  at  the  rising  military  glory  of  the  French.  They  took 
credit  for  whatever  was  brilliant  in  the  short  contest  of  Prussia  with 
the  French  people,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution  ;  and  the  little 
tendency  the  result  of  this  contest  had  to  raise  the  reputation  of  the 
Prussian  arms,  was  thrown  on  the  incapacity  of  their  leaders  ;  but  still 
more  on  the  misconduct  of  foreign  powers.  **  Let  Prussia,"  said  they, 
"  but  once  enter  the  lists  with  France,  and  the  superiority  of  her  high- 
born officers,  of  the  school  of  Frederic  the  Great,  over  the  French 
bourgeois  troops,  would  soon  appear."  Nobody  even  asked  the  question 
whether  there  was  any  spirit  among  the  common  soldiers.  It  is  certain 
that  the  only  enthusiasm  felt  by  the  troops  had  been  for  the  person  and 
the  deeds  of  the  great  king.  I  am  aware  that  such  recollections  long 
retain  their  influence  over  the  common  people — an  influence  which 
governments  ought  sedulously  to  perpetuate  and  strengthen  by  educa- 
tion. But  mere  recollections,  however  glorious,  are  not  sufficient  to 
excite  popular  enthusiasm  ;  they  are  not  even  comparable,  in  this 
respect,  to  the  feeling  of  ancestry,  which  is  more  concentred,  and  acts 
upon  minds  of  greater  refinement.  The  only  means  of  working  on 
the  Prussian  soldier,  was  through  bis  hatred  and  contempt  of  the 
French ;  and  even  these  had  greatly  subsided,  since  many  seductive 
accounts  of  the  new  civil  institutions,  the  constitution  of  the  army,  &c., 
in  France,  had  reached  the  ears  of  the  Prussian  soldiers.  The  general 
spirit  of  the  troops  was,  therefore,  directly  opposed  to  that  of  their 
officers — an  opposition  leading  inevitably  to  fatal  results  in  case  of  a 
war  with  France. 

*  But  the  disposition  of  the  common  soldier  formed  no  element  of 
public  opinion  in  Prussia.  How,  indeed,  could  it  find  an  utterance, 
where  it  had  no  constitutional  organ,  and  where  silent  obedience  was 
still  exacted  from  the  whole  people  ?  In  this  absence  of  all  popular 
voice,  the  officers  assumed,  with  the  greater  arrogance,  to  have -their 
opinions  regarded  as  constituting  public  opinion ;  and  they  succeeded 
the  more  easily,  since  the  most  aristocratic  corps  were  quartered  in 
Potsdam  and  Berlin.  Such  a  mixture  of  bravery  and  insolence,  of 
honour  and  debauchery,  of  attempts  at  elegant  manners,  and  turbulent 
offensive  behaviour,  as  was  exhibited  in  the  persons  of  these  officers, 
must  be  witnessed  to  be  believed — ^it  cannot  be  described.  The  one 
thing  which  chiefly  distinguished  them  all  was,  contempt  of  the  middle 
classes ;  a  fine  horse  they  prized  above  the  most  estimable  man ;  and 
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tbey  thought  they  should  have  easy  work  with  the  French,  heeausc  they 
were  ofl&cered  by  roturiers. 

*  Strong  as  were  the  king's  military  tastes,  he  had  nothing  in  common 
with  this  spirit.  Every  thing  showy,  noisy,  and  boastful,  was  utterly 
distasteful  to  him.  He. had  no  vanity,  and  least  of  all  was  he  disposed 
to  plume  himself  on  the  deeds  and  fame  of  his  ancestors.  He  was, 
therefore,  wholly  unfit  to  be  the  hero  of  such  officers ;  and  though  this 
certainly  did  him  no  dishonour,  yet  it  had  its  disadvantages.  He  was 
too  quie^  and  amiable  to  put  down  their  inflated  ai^rogance  with  a  strong 
hand. 

*  There  was,  however,  a  prince  of  the  royal  blood  who  might  be  re- 
garded as  the  impersonation  of  the  officer  spirit  of  that  time*  Brave 
to  fool-hardiness^->equally  endowed  witb  brilliant  qualities,  and  prone 
to  admire  them  in  others-^prouder  of  his  personal  advantages  than  of 
his  rank,  and  yet  very  proud  of  being  a  Prince  of  Prussia— celebrated 
for  his  grace  and  address  in  all  bodily  exercises — highly  gifted  with  the 
talent  most  fitted  to  charm  society,  music — a  passionate  admirer  of  wo- 
men, and  estimating  voluptuousness  above  purity  of  morals'— liberal 
often  to  munificence,  but  never  restrained  by  a  strict  sense  of  justice- 
burning  with  military  glory,  rather  than  assiduous  in  acquiring  military 
science,  and  regarding  the  new  order  of  things  in  France  with  equal 
coatempt  and  hatred — Prioce  Louis  Ferdinand  was  most  justly  regarded 
by  the  officers  of  the  guards,  and  those  like  them,  as  the  ideal  of  a  youth- 
ful hero  and  a  Prussian  officer.  He  was  the  loudest  organ  of  what  was 
then  called  public  opinion  in  Prussia ;  and  around  him  congregated  all 
the  various  elements  of  society  in  Berlin,  to  whom  hatred  of  the  French 
served  as  a  common  point  of  attraction.  Among  them  were  the  cele- 
brated historian,  Johannes  von  Miiller,  ^  and  another  historian,  more 
known  as  a  statesman  and  philosopher,  Ancilion.  Miiller  s«em8  never 
to  have  possessed  the  smallest  personal  dignity.  He  submitted  to  be  the 
butt  of  Prince  Louis  and  his  companions.  This  renders  his  subsequent 
career  intelligible,  and  his  fall  less  shocking  than  it  would  otherwise  be* 
Ancilion,  who,  in  virtue  of  his  descent  and  his  profession,  sheeted  a  sort 
of  polish,  half  clerical,  half  French,  combined  with  German  HumanitcU,** 
disliked  Napoleon  as  he  disliked  Luther.  He- thought  him  vulgar,  taste- 
less, and  proud. 

*  It  may  easily  be  imagined,  that  a  tone  given  by  such  a  prince  of  the 
blood  as  Louis  Ferdinand  to  a  swarm  of  brilliant  officers  of  the  highest 
rank,  and  by  two  such  writers  as  Miiller  and  Ancilion — the  organs  of 
learning  among  the  higher  classes — was  ardently  caught  by  them,  espe- 
cially since  it  flattered  all  their  interests  and  pifjudices. 

*  No  means  were  left  untried  to  induce  the  queen  to  declare  loudly 
her  aversion  to  the  French,  and  her  views  and  habits  of  thinking  natu- 

*  We  sihall  quote  hereafter  a  melancholy  picture  of  this  eminent 
writer,  but  feeble  and  unprincipled  man,  bowed  to  tfie  earth  under  the 
shame  of  French  favours  and  French  decorations.  M.  Ancilion  was  de- 
scended from  a  French  refugee  family,  and  himself  a  Protestant  min« 
ister.   He  waf>,  as  is  well  known,  tutor  to  the  present  King  of  Prussia. 
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rally  inclihed  her  that  way;  but  her  disposition  wfes  too  kiodly  and 
gentle  for  hatred,  and  the  king's  entire  reserve  on  the  Suhject  imposed  a 
restraint  on  her.  It  was  not  till  Napoleon,  who  supposed  her  to  be  the 
leader  of  the  party  he  detested,  attacked  her  with  bitterness  and  bruta- 
lity, that  she  really  became  what  he  believed  her.  Till  that  time,  the 
l^rincess  Louisa  Radzivil,  sister  of  Prince  Louis,  might  with  greater  jus- 
tice be  regarded  fea  the  soul  of  the  female  opposition  to  Napoleon  in 
Prussia.  Princess  William,*  incapable  of  taking  tiny  part  ill  intrigue, 
might  be  considered  the  pei*6onificat!on  of  the  Gepman  nature,  as  opposed 
to  the  French.  It  was  easy,  from  the  manner  in  which  a  woman  ex* 
pressed  herself  concerning  the  coBri  of  St  Cloud,  to  distinguish  whether 
she  belonged  to  the  circle  of  Princess  Louisa  or  Princess  William.  Th6 
former  apuke  with  scorn  and  derision  of  the  parvenU  court ;  the  latter, 
with  the  sort  of  shudder  which  an  evil  and  impure  spirit  excites  ;  and 
this  difference,  more  or  less,  pervaded  the  whole  female  society  of  Berlin, 
which  was  almost  without  an  exception  eager  for  the  war. 

*  Atnong  the  men,  on  the  other  hand,  and  especially  the  most  re- 
spected and  eminent  statesmen,  many  were  opposed  to  it.  They  weighed 
With  prudent  deliberation  the  civil  and  military  condition  of  France 
kgainst  that  of  Prussia ;  they  well  knew  that  the  spirit  of  Frederic  the 
Great  was  extinct,  and  that  all  which  he  had  kept  in  vigout  and  efficiency 
now  subsisted  in  form  alone,  and  they  dreaded  any  kind  of  shock  to  so 
unsound  a  fabric.  Men  of  this  kind  are  never  loud,  and  their  voices 
were  accordingly  haidly  heard  in  the  storm  of  public  excitement-' 

Such  representations  of  the  moral  state  of  the  Prussian  army 
extracted  from  the  works  of  civilians  might  easily  be  corroborated 
by  a  hundred  others.  But  we  had  rather  give  one  from  the 
pen  of  a  thorough  soldier.  Trained  ih  the  preposterous  discipline 
of  Frederic  Wuliam  IL,  he  had  full  proof  what  men  reduced  to 
the  conditioti  of  iiiachines  are  worth  in  the  hour  of  peril.  He 
not  only  witnessed,  but  shared,  their  inglorious  overthrow  ;  and 
he  also  lived  to  see  coxcombs-and  puppets  converted  by  misfortune 
into  earnest  and  intrepid  soldiers.  At  the  age  of  seventy-one, 
Count  Henkiel  of  Donnersmark  has  lately  published  a  simple 
and  soldier-like  statement  of  the  facts  which  came  under  his 
own  observation  in  the  course  of  his  long  tnilitary  career;  re- 
lating nothing,  as  he  expressly  says,  but  what  he  himself  saw 
and  heard.  He  is,  fortunately,  entirely  ivithout  literary  preten- 
tion ;  and  tells  his  story  with  a  homely  air  of  truth,  and  a  genial 
mixture  of  earnestness  and  humour.  His  observations  show  good 
sense,  and  his  sentiments  are  those  of  a  brave,  loyal,  and  humane 
inan. 

•  *  Died  1846.  A  princess  of  Hessen  Homburgc— mother  of  t^rince 
Waldemar.  Thirty-five  years  after  the  period  here  referred  to,  she  was 
still  thfe  perfect  type  of  a  German  princess.  It  would  have  been  equally 
impossible  to  mistake  her  country  or  her  station. 
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Count  Henkel  was  born  at  Potsdam  in  1775,  *  in  the  house 

*  next  to  the  Garde-du-corps  barracks,  which  belonged  to  my 

*  father/  His  father  was  a  Lieutenant- General ; — the  young 
man  was  born,  as  well  as  bred  to  arms.  His  memoirs  begin 
with  an  exact  account  of  the  life  of  a  young  Prussian  oflScer 
of  his  day.  No  discipline  was  ever  better  adapted  to  sub- 
stitute the  kind  of  intelligence  which  the  horse-breaker  or  dog- 
trainer  calls  into  action,  in  the  place  of  human  discrimination  and 
reason.     '  Politics  were  never  so  much  as  spoken  of  among  the 

*  young  oflScers;  a  newspaper  seldom  or  never  seen ;  remarks  upon 
'  an  order,  kt  it  come  from  what  source  it  might,  were  not  even 

*  thought  of.'  But  if  the  mind  was  left  completely  waste  and 
inert,  the  body  and  its  covering  were  objects  of  the  most  ela- 
borate care.     *  The  stock  of  three  fingers'-breadth,  the  four 'curls 

*  on  each  side  the  head  (frizzed  and  powdered  of  course),  the 

*  pigtail  with  a  large  cockade,  were  indispensable/  How  envied 
was  that  Captain  von  Schallenfels,  of  old  Count  Henkel's  regi- 
ment, whose  pigtail  required  seventy  or  eighty  ells  of  ribbon  to 
tie  it,  and  trailed  on  the  ground,  so  that  he  was  obliged  to  tuck 
\t  into  his  coat- pocket  on  parade ! 

<  We  were  always  wisfiing  for  war/  says  Count  Henkel ;  *  with  whom, 
was  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference.  It  never  occurred  to  any  body  to 
reflect  what  the  government  was,  or  ought  to  be.  We  stood  far  more  in 
awe  of  the  inspector  than  of  the  king;  and  the  annual  viRit  of  the  former  fur- 
nished the  subject  of  all  the  thoughts,  conversations,  hopes  and  fears,  of 
our  little  world  for  the  whole  year.  We  hardly  knew  where  Berlin  was  ; 
KOnigsberg  was  the  "  residency ;  "  and  if  any  of  us  went  thither  on  leave, 
he  brought  back  all  the  news,  and  was  regarded  as  a  travelled  man.  There 
was  a  dragoon  regiment  quartered  at  Tilsit,  a  few  miles  from  us ;  we 
never  met ;  but  that  did  not  prevent  our  entertaining  a  mortal  aversion  to 
each  other/ 

This,  then,  was  the  training  of  the  military  youth  of  Prussia, 
at  the  time  that  France  was  tempering  the  spirits  of  her  sons  in 
the  furnace  of  the  Revolution  1 

But  an  enemy  far  inferior  to  the  French  would  have  proved 
an  over-match  for  troops  commanded  by  such  officers  as  Count 
Henkel  describes.  In  the  year  1795,  he  says,  he  was  present  at 
a  manoeuvre  where  he  became  acquainted  with  all  the  staff-officers 
and  chefs  descadron,  '  It  is  worth  while,'  he  adds,  *  to  describe 
'  them  according, to  their  rank  in  the  army,  to  give  an  idea  what 
'  the  state  of  it  was.'     His  army-list  begins  thus : — '  Lieutenant- 

*  General  von  Marwitz  had  the  gout  very  badly,  loved  his  ease, 
'  and  abhorred  exercise.  He  was  seventy.'  Another  had  gout 
in  both  hands;  another  was  obKged  to  be  lifted  on  his  horse; 
another  was  a  corpulent  bon  vivant^  *  sorely  incommoded  by  a 
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<  brisk  p^ce.'  As  a  set-off  against  the  effeminacy  of  their  habits, 
they  nerer  spoke  without  the  fiercest  oaths.  The  gouty  General 
von  Marwitz,  in  his  easy  chair  and  yellow  satin  slippers^  received 
Henkel  for  the  first  time,  with  his  customary  preface,  ^  Mord 
*  Schwerenoth  Donnertvetter^  man  amij  &c.,  &c. 

<  When  King  Frederic  William  II.  died/  says  Count  Henkel,  'and 
Frederic  William  III.  ascended  the  throne,  the  troops  were  assembled, 
as  usual,  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  their  new  soyereign.  Our 
colonel's  speech  on  this  occasion  was  remarkable.  Here  it  is,  word  for 
word.  "  His  Majesty  Frederic  William  II.  has  been  pleased  to  die. 
We  have  therefore  to  swear  allegiance  to  a  new  king.  What  his  name 
will  be,  whether  Frederic  William  or  Frederic,  we  can't  exactly  tell ;  but 
that  does  not  signify.    Herr  Gerichtschreiber,  read  the  oath  aloud." ' 

When  we  read  these  things,  and  think  that  within  the  lifetime 
of  one  man,  these  coarse,  inane,  and  (as  it  proved)  cowardly  cari- 
catures of  soldiers,  have  been  succeeded  by  the  brave  and  ac- 
complished men  by  whom  the  Prussian  army  is  now  oflScered, 
we  see  not  only  that  the  whole  presidin^T  spirit  of  the  monarchy 
has  undergone  a  vast  and  salutary  change^^  but  also,  in  how  short 
a  time  such  a  change  spreads  through  the'  whole  body  of  a  na- 
tion. Indeed,  rapid  as  the  progress  has  been  in  most  of  the 
countries  of  Europe  within  the  last  half  ceni'ury,  in  none  is  it  so 
striking  as  in  Prussia.  A  retrospect  of  fifty  years  seems  to  carry 
us  back  centuries. 

The  vague  restlessness  which  precedes  great  political  tempests 
was  already  in  the  air. 

*  It  was  a  very  unquiet  time,*  says  Count  Henkel ;  *  people  were  all 
greatly  excited,  and  did  not  really  know  about  what.  The  army  with  its 
mass  of  invalid  staff  officers,  and  its  very  few  efficient  generals,  was  cal- 
culated to  inspire  any  sober  man  with  alarm.  The  younger  officers, 
however,  did  not  think  of  this ;  they  only  wanted  war ;  and  some  of  those 
•  who  composed  the  society  of  Prince  Louis  Ferdinand,  were  certainly 
guilty  of  excesses,  though  by  no  means  such  as  Napoleon  was  pleased  to 
impute  to  them.  Prince  Louis,  full  of  unemployed  talent,  and  thoroughly 
debauched,  was  constantly  offending  the  king,  who  treated  him  with  the 
utmost  indulgence  and  kindness^  spite* of  disorders  which  often  merited 
severe  punishment.' 

We  have  already  given  one  portrait  of  this  brilliant  and  highly 
gifted  young  man,  of  whom  so  much  has  been  said  and  written 
by  friend  and  foe.  Whatever  was  the  personal  ascendancy  he 
exercised,  his  historical  importance  is  derived  solely  from  his 
appearing  as  the  representative  of  certain  popular  sentiments, 
which  had  a  powerful  and  pernicious  influenee  on  the  fortunes 
of  Prussia.  It  is  clear  that  the  two  cardinal  points  of  man's 
character,  good  sense  and  principle^  were  wanting  in  his.     His 
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life  would  have  been  leas  uaofol  to  his  covi^tr^  tiw]^.  "ijU'  .tfis 
death  :  That  gare  the  first  aalutary  afaiwk  t^  th^.  ^p^y  i4''«aif1^ 
of  the  army,  which  beheld  in  him  the  type  of  its,  own  iJKic^diar 
vincibility.  But  &>  different  quatities  ir«re.  r^t^iuned  is  lihe  mui 
who  was  to  endure,  together  with  the  peopJe?  the  loag  and  dre^i'y 
winter  of  calamity  that  was  at  h^Ad ;  and  thes^,  notwithstanding 
some  shortcomingB,  weve  found  in  their  l^s^  briili^t,  buji  f^r  mor^ 
estimable  King. 

rr^ign  of  Frederic  Williarali.'  says  s  writer  little 
'  had  left  the  flnancea  in  s  state  wbichit  would 
rand  frug'ttlityof  his  succeBsor  to  retrieTSieven  iA 
ks  trBtDmelled  by  guilds  and  privileges  i  the  pen- 
• ;  the  middle  claseeB  ctiDstantly  iirilMed'Btid:  bar 
^plepce  oi,  the  ar^y.   Nofjody,  was.  sp  sensible  of 
iDesesuusea  bs  toe  A.ii)g;  bijt  ^^  integrity  and  good  sen^se  wanted  the  vi- 
gorons selfTreliaace of  tofti^'ei^u  spirits:  he  was  restrained  by  tenderness 
towards  ol)JserT^ntp,at)d  by  fesr  ofthe  effects  ofchange  on  the  tranqaillily 
of  the  country.      Temperate,  simple^'  and  Tirfuons   himself,  he  had  rot 
sufficient  eiiergy  to  stem  the  torrent  of  licentiousness  ivhich  had  invaded 
court  and  city,  and  which  the  dangerous  example  of  his  coiuin,  Bod-the 
fitill  more  dangeroas  (one  of  tjie  reigning  literature,  randered  irreststibloi' 
Even  in  the  p^'esumptuous  season  of  youth,  at  the  mothent 
when  ey&ty  thing  was  doing  to  blind  and  itftoxicaje  him,  the  late 
king  showed  the  same  cautious  and  anxious  temper;  the  same 
distrust  of,  and  distaste  for,  loud  and  showy  demonstrations,    Hfe 
had  a  clear  perception  of  the  danger  impending  over  his  country. 
■  In  ISOg,'.  tqys  Count  Henkfl,  '  before  the  battle  of  Jena,  the  King 
had  s  fores igbt  of  what  was  to  come.    While  the  wi^deqt  presump- 
tion reigned  on  ^rery  side,  he  eaid  to  me  and  another  young  officer, 
"This  cannot  end  well;    the  confusion  is , indescribable :    the  gentle- 
men {die  H^reen)  will  not  believe  t|iis,  and  maintain  that  I  am   too 
young,  and  don't  nntleirstand  ^ese  matters.     I  wish  1  may  be  wrong." 
He  was  right.     It  was  impossible  we  should,  not  be  beaten.' 

But  we  must  return  \o  see  what,  was. passing  at  Berli^  and 
what  were  the  dij^omatic  relations  of  Erusua  with  France. 

'  On  the   15th  August  1806,'  says  the  Freiherr  von  S a,   'th* 

French  ambassador  gave  a  dinner  to  the  diplomatic  corps  and  the  highest 
Prussian  offipers  of  e(f^p,  io  celebrftioo,  of,  Napole^'s  bir]^-dfy.  Al- 
'■  ready  might  be  l]^&rd  th^.  ir)di^tjni;t  nj.utteringa.  of  tljat  storqt  which 
broke  over  Prusaia  and  the  whole  north  of ,Germai]y,in  the  autumo, 
and  brought  doi^n  upon  the  Frendi  guverument  the  carees  of  all 
German  patriots.  But,  at  this  feast,  Prussians  and  Germans  drank  to 
the  Emperor  Napoleon ;  though  here  and  there  the  champagne  passed 
untasted  from  thj  lips. 

'  The  diplomatic  corps  at  Berlin  had  at  that  tine  peculiar  dements 
of  coldness  and  disseosion.   At  tfie  beginuing  of  the  rvtaob  JUrafaUiw, 
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Uie.Fxfencii  emIiiaBsy  was  regarded  at  adl' European  courts  as  an  in-» 
eritable  «fil|  Irom  which  all  shrank)  and  wfaieh  all  [  regai'ded  as  tempo- 
rary i  ridiculed  with  high-bred  contempt,  and  lookerd  at^  with  cnriosit}^ 
to  see  bovir  it  was  to  eira.  Hence  arose  an  unusual  unity  and  cordiality 
among  the  other  metobers  of  the  diplomatic  corps.  But  this  was  now 
entirely  altered.  Napoleon's  ambassadors  were  no  longer  viewed  as  a 
passing  evil,  and  many  an  envoy  of  the  smaller  courts  already  sheltered 
himself  under  their  wings  ;  while  the  ministers  of  the  great  powers  be- 
haved  to  them  with  such  an  overstrained  politeness  and  suspicibus  friend- 
liness, as  I  never  saw  at  any  other  time.  This  ought,  one  might  think, 
to  have  been  peculiariy  the  case  with  the  ambassador  of  Austria;  whose 
position  was  the  most  threatening ;  but  never  did  I  see  sudi  an  ex* 
ample  of  a  briliiaBt  address  covering  the  profbundest  poUcy^as  in  Count 
Metteniich. 

<  The  ambassador  who  was  the  object  of  all  this  suspicion,  and  the  source 
of  new  divisions  and  coldness  in  the  diplomatic  corps^  was^  lauriously 
enough,  a  man  by  nature  inclined  to  peaces  an4  delighting  in  frankneaa 
and  honesty.  M*  Laforest  was  a  Frenchman,  in  heart  and  soul ;  bat  had 
not  the  slightest  sympathy  with  Napoleon,  and  was  irritaMd  beyond 
measure  at  any  attempt  to  ascribe  the  whole  success  of  the  French  army 
to  him.  At  bottom  be  felt  much  like  his  predecessor  Bournonville,  who* . 
with  military  frankness  or  imprudence,  repeatedly  told  the  Queen  of 
Prussia  that  be  carefully  preserved  his  cross  of  St  Louis !  But  in  spite 
of  LafQvest'e  frankness  and  sincerity,  he  was  still  regarded  as  the  spy 
of  a  hated  govf  rnment,  the  organ  of  hated  demands ;  every  Kttle  advan^ 
tage  which  be  #ave  was  eagerly  seized ;  and  of  course- this  re-acted  upon 
hiip,  ^nd  his  reporter  both  of  the  court  of  Berlin  and  the  diplomatic 
body,  certainly  did  not  contribnte  to  put  Napoleon  in  godd  luynoun 
The  conferences  between  him  and  {iaugwit&y  the  then  minister  of 
foreign  affairs,  must  have  been  curious.  Each  sought  to  oitcvmt^^  and 
mystify  the  other;  and  as  the  Prussian  waa  as  great  a  master  of  the  a|:t 
of  spinning  out  smooth  phrases,  as  the  Frenchman  was  of  solemn  diplor 
matic  declamation,  and  as  France  and  Prussia  were  then  trying  not  to  . 
understand  each  other,  it  is  probable  that  these  two  statesmen  often 
parted  without  being  able  to  give  their  sovereigns  any  intelligible  ac- 
count of  what  had  passed  between  them. 

<  Haugwitz  might  be  taken  aa  a  sort  of  representative  of  the  distrac^ 
tions  of  the  time  in  which  he  lived,  and  of  the  struggle  between  the  world 
which  bad  been^  and  that  which  was  to  he*  Alternately  assuming  th« 
wildest  debai^cheries  of  the  regency,  and  the  moti  homely  domestic  lif^ 
of  Germany ;  driving  i^^to  Italy  with  a  ooach4oad  of  mistresses^  and 
then  sitting  for  months  by  the  side  of  his  knitting  wife ;  he  might  bo  re* 
garded  as  combining^  in  his  own  person,  the  social  ati^te  which  wt^s  in 
its  last  convulsive  throes,  and  th^t  which  was  to  be  bom  of  rain  and 
suffering.  Indued  with  talents  which  had  had  no  proper  training ;  too 
impatient  or  too  indolent  for  science,  he  plunged  into  religious  enthu- 
siasm, magic,  secret  societies,  intrigue,  ambition,  and  sensuality,  with  all 
the  desperate  energy  of  ennui.  Haugwitz  had  no  political  system  ;  he 
had  only  one  decided  project,  which  was,  to  keep  the  French  out  of 
Northern  Germany ;.— as  if  there  was  any  corner  of  Germany  secure 
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against  French  invasion,  if  all  parts  did  not  unite  in  repelling  it !  Bnt 
he  acted  in  contempt  of  his  own  principle,  when  he  disregarded  the 
pressing  intreaties  of  Hanover  for  protection,  and  allowed  that  country 
to  he  occupied  hy  the  republican  armies.  This  blunder  was  only  less 
fatal  or  less  disgraceful  than  the  one  hy  which  it  was  succeeded — ^the 
yielding  to  the  hrihe  offered  hy  Napoleon,  and  making  Prussia  herself 
take  possession  of  the  Hanoverian  territory.  From  that  moment,  Haug- 
witz's  administration  plunged  the  country  into  difficulties,  from  which 
nothing  but  a  war  with  France,  and  all  its  train  of  disasters,  could  extri* 
cate  it. 

<  The  Queen,  who  was  from  the  first  eager  for  war,*  never  could  en^ 
dure  Haugwitz,  and  always  believed  him  to  be  a  traitor.  Probably  had 
Hardenberg  then  had  the  direction  of  affairs,  the  Prussian  army  would 
have  taken  the  field  earlier,  and  the  battle  of  Austerlitz  might  perhaps 
have  been  prevented.' 

We  refer  our  readers  to  our  last  number,  and  also  to  Lang% 
description,   for  the  character  of  the  able   and   accomplished 
Hardenberg.     He  was  at  this  time  the  idol  of  the  people  of 
Berlin,  who  serenaded  him,  expressly  ^  because  he  had  been  for 
war.'     He  had  just  been  accused  by  the  Moniteur  of  being  '  not 

*  insensible  to  English  gold,'  and  had  retired  from  office. 

We  have  already  seen  that  Napoleon,  determined  to  put  an 
end  to  the  King's  vacillations,  had  compelled  Prussia  to  take  pos« 
session  of  Hanover,  as  the  only  means  of  effectually  embroiling 
her  with  England,  and  binding  her  to  himself.  The  King^  indeed, 
still  irresolute,  had  changed  the  word  ^possession'  into  ^temporary 
^  occupation  and  administration ; '  so  that  while,  on  the  one  hand. 
Count  Miinster  quitted  the  country  with  a  bitter  protest,  on  the 
other.  Napoleon  was  incensed  at  the  change,  made  Haugwitz 
wait  five,  days  at  Paris  fo  any  audience,  and  then  dismissed  mm — 
sajring  harshly,  ^  The  treaty  is  good  for  nothing  now ;  we  must 

*  begin  all  over  again.'  He  threatened  war  in  case  of  disobe- 
dience, and  the  king  had  no  alternative  but  to  comply.  England 
was  incensed,  as  was  expected,  at  the  seizure  of  Hanover.  George 
in.  published  a  declaration  of  war,  in  which  he  expressed  his 
regret  that  ^  Prussia's  ancient  spirit  of  honour  and  bravery,  was 

*  utterly  extinct,'  and  he  declared,  that  *  never,  on  no  terms,  would 

*  he  cede  a  single  village  of  his  German  dominions.'  The  animo- 
sity against  Prussia,  long  intense  in  the  South  of  Germany,  was 
now  become  equally  so  in  the  North.  We  find  traces  of  this  in  all 
the  memoirs  of  the  time.  Chamissp,  who  was  with  the  Prussian 
army  of  occupation  in  Hanover,  relates  the  following  incident,  in 

*  We  must  defer  to  another  occasion  what  we  have  to  say  respecting' 
this  remarkable  woman.  With  respect  to  her  inclinations,  there  is,  we 
imagine,  no  doubt ;  though  the  testimony  is  very  conflicting  as  to  the 
degree  to  which  she  influenced,  or  sought  to  influence,  the  King. 
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a  letter  to  Yarnkagen  : — *  I  have  not  told  you  yet  the  story  of 

*  my  host,  the  miller  of  Wicherhansen.     He  had  been  forced  to 

*  put  his  horses  before  ours,  and  drive  us  into  the  Westphalian 

*  territory ;  the  sturdy  fellow  flogged  them  with  all  his  might, 

*  calling  out — "  Pull  then  !   pull!  pull  as  hard  as  you  can  I  — 

*  you  are  dragging  the  Prussians  out  of  the  country  1 "  * 

Yet,  while  Prussia  had  thus  alienated  her  natural  allies,  she 
had  by  no  means  succeeded  in  inspiring  Napoleon  with  confidence. 
He  began  to  see  that  he  might  lose  his  prey  after  all ;  he  saw 
the  reluctance  of  the  king,  and  he  knew  the  bitter  hatred  of  the 
people.  He  threw  out  a  new  lure — a  confederation  of  the  powers 
of  Northern  Germany,  with  the  King  of  Prussia  at  their  head, 
and  with  the  title  of  Emperor  of  Northern  Germany.    *  We  too 

*  shall  have  our  confederation,'  writes  Haugwitz  from  Paris. 
But  the  end  of  all  these  tempting  promises  was,  that  Napoleon, 
without  even  consulting  the  King,  offered  to  restore  Hanover  to 
England.  Indignity  could  go  no  farther.  It  was  impossible  that 
any  body  in  Prussia  could  now  decdive  himself  as  to  the  real 
position  of  the  country.  But  she  had  no  right  to  complain; 
there  was  in  reality  enough  to  justify  Napoleon's  distrust. 

At  length,  on  the  6th  October,  the  war  so  clamorously  de* 
manded  from  the  hesitating  and  foreboding  King  was  declared ; 
on  the  8th,  the  first  engagement  took  place;  on  the  10th,  the  hero 
of  the  war  party.  Prince  Louis  Ferdinand,  fell  at  the  battle  of 
Saalfeld ;  on  the  14th,  the  King  received  Napoleon's  celebrated 
letter,  reproaching  him  with  making  ^  an  impolitic  war  without 
^  the  shadow  of  a  pretext'     This  was  on  the  battle-field  of  Jena* 

Gladly  leaving  the  contemplation  of  that  and  every  other  scene 
of  carnage  to  those  who  delight  in  them,  we  will  present  our 
readers  with  one  of  the  most  faithful  and  instructive  pictures  we 
have  ever  met  with,  of  the  effects  of  war  on  the  calm  and  sacred 
regions  of  domestic  and  social  life.  We  shall  see  how  they  fare^ 
trampled  under  the  brutal  feet  of  an  invading  army. 

The  amiable  and  excellent  Professor  Stenens,  to  whose  auto- 
biography we  are  indebted  for  these  details,  had  been  recently 
appointed  to  a  chair  in  the  University  of  Halle.  He  was  living 
there  with  his  young  wife,  in  the  peaceful  cultivation  of  science, 
and  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  society  of  a  small  circle  of  friends 
and  fellow  labourers,  the  most  distinginshed  of  whom  was  the 
learned  and  eloquent  Schleiermaeher  and  his  sister,  afterwards 
the  wife  of  the  patriot  poet,  Arndt.  In  1805,  Steffens  had  be- 
come acquainted  with  several  officers  of  high  rank ;  and  their 
character  and  conduct  had  already  awakened  his  distrust. 

*  They  were  among  those,*  he  says,  *  who  afterwards,  panic-stricken  by 
the  war,  betrayed  the  most  disgraceful  and  disastrous  spirit ;  bat  even  then 
I  must  confess  that  their  langaage  alarmed  me.    It  was  not  prompted  by 
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tbat  healthj  entbnsiasni  whtcli  ajwuigs  from  tbe  fiesh  ind  copioai  fvuntam 
of  the  ti«art;  it  was  narrow  arrogance,  and  a  kind  of  eaperstUioB  which 
attached  miraciiIoQs  powers  to  obsolete  and  ruaty  miLilary  f*rmi.  A 
CDDrage  like  that  of  the  English  before  the  battle  of  Aginconrt.  as  de- 
scribed by  Sbakspeare,  would  not  have  been  blind  to  the  impending  dan- 
gere.  But  not  oae  of  these  men  seemed  to  bare  a  Hospicion  of  the  tre- 
mendons  strength  of  the  brhve  army,  which,  haTing  oTertnrned  all  tbe 
bating  theory  and  practice  of  tror,  flushed  whh  Tictory,  and  Bbarin|f 
in  tiw  reiwDimt  BxeitenwDt  of  a  whole  paop)e,  now  threatened  ns  with 
auDibilation.  1^  ghost  of  tb«  Serfen  Years'  War,  they  fancied,  wonld 
The  PiBssian  soldier,  a  starlsb  hireling, 

ig  tbe  people,  had  do  s&tional  interest,  and 

the  fear  of  puaishment. 

IE  regarded  rather  as  the  enemy  than  the 

'as  impossible  for  them  to  see  wi^oat  irri-. 

n,  that  hononr  was  tbe  exclaatre  property 

The  momeat  of  trial  now  arnTed — 

'  Tbe  troqw  asssmUed  m  the  neighbourhood  uu-ched  out ;  the  m- 
monrs  of  the  approach  of  tbe  enemy  grew  stronger,  and  it  became  cer- 
tain that  the  field  of  battle  voald  be  in  our  neighbourhood.  An  anxious 
silence  reigned  through  the  city  ;  the  Duke  of  Wiirtenberg  marched  into 
Halle,  and  from  tbat  moment  the  inhabitants  felt  tbat  they  were  in- 
volved  in  the  fearful  struggle.  It  is  a  singular  and  awful  feeling  to  be 
oWfged  te  surrender  one's  self,  passive  and  without  an  effort,  into  the 
baoSs  of  a  foreign  power.  We  were  still  protecteii,  indeetl,  by  our  own 
wraty;  but  we  onrseUes,  InectiTe,  had  only  to  aivaitthe  destiny  in  which 
titAt  might  inToIre  -m.  Tranquillity  and  order  were  destroyed.  Men 
And  women  wandered  about  the  streets  in  a  state  of  anxious  excitement ; 
£aritwMKvident,framthe  position  of  tbe  hostile  troops,  tbat  a  great  battle 
was  at  band.  At  leogthi  a  ragse  rumour,  and  then  the  eertainty,  of  tbe 
uniortiwate  battle  of  Saatfeld,  and  die  deathof  Prince  Loais,  arrived.  Hie 
rashness  seemed  like  the  effect  of  despair,  and  this  despair  infected  ut 
all.  The  unfortunate  lith  October  drew  near.  An  unquiet  crowd  filled 
the  streets.  The  news  of  a  great  defeat  came,  heralded  by  the  report  of 
a  great  victory.  Tbe  people  exulted)  the  general  joy  even  infected  my 
frrenfc.  This  lasted  a  whole  day,  during  which  one  French  prisoner 
was  broogbt  into  the  city.  He  was  tbe  first  enemy  we  had  seen,  and 
his  appearance  excited  an  immense  ferment  among  the  people,  who  were 
with  difficulty  restmi Bed  fitjm  falling  upon  him.  It  seemed  as  if  we  had 
gtinei  »  grwt  advantage. 

*  On  the  evening  of  (he  15tb,  I  ascertained  that  tbe  battle  of  Auei^ 
Btadt  was  lost,  and  cosduded  tbat  tbe  Halle  reaerre  wonld  ba  Mtocked.' 

*  Then  fsadomestictragedy  of  great  merit  called  'DieMacbtder  "Per- 
baltnisae,'  by  Lndwig  Robert,  brother  of  the  celebt»ted  Rahel,  which 
powerfully  illustrates  the  conaeqaeoees  «f  this  intolerable  usurpation. 
It  tsirns  on  tbe  refusal  of  an  officer  (of  course  a  nobleman)  to  fight  • 
rotvrier  man  of  |eU,«r«,  whose  tisWr  he  bad  wi«ng«d  hhI  iMultod. 
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Oh  thi^^oi^ltig;  e(  ih^  IGifa^  StefEead  b^ard  firingi  and  look- 
ing ftt>ik  hh  gdfrd^,  wbich  ^lomnianded  a  vkw  in  that  direction^ 
saw  thdl  the  ttoops  were  engaged* 

*  Very  early  in  the  morning,*  says  he,  *  came  Schlelermacber  and  hid 
sister  to  be  witnesses  of  the  fearful  sight.  Tbey  were  joined  by  sereral 
professors  and  others.  To  unskilled  eyeS,  all  appeared  midecided ;  and 
80  wonderfully  blinded  by  the  good  news,  6'o  firmly  trusting  in  the  in- 
vincible character  ot  a  Prussian  army,  Were  most  of  them,  that  they  saw 
in  this  attack  of  the  FreflCh  a  vietofry.  *«The  poor  Prendl!"  said  one 
of  my  colleagues^  **  I  could  find  in  ray  heart  to  pity  them ;  they  will 
soon  be  cut  to  pieces  before  our  eyes.' " 

But  this  illusioh  did  Hot  last.  The  enemy  was  soon  seen  to 
advance ;  and  scattered  Prussians  fled  into  the  town. 

'My  dwelling/  says  Steffens,  *  in  a  distant  unfrequented  part  of  the 
towny  was  exposed  to  danger.  We  determined  to  take  our  infant, 
and  se«k  refuge  in  Schleiermacber's  house.  Schleiermacher  and  his  sister, 
and  my  wife,  went  first ;  I  followed,  by  the  side  of  the  maid  who  carried 
the  child,  but  the  danger  pressed.  We  had  to  hurry  down  the  long 
Ulrich  Strasae.  Shots  were  fired  in  the  streets,  otherwise  utterly  de- 
serted* Tbie  hpuses  were  all  closed ;  only  here  and  there  was  seen  a 
workman  hastily  tearing  down  some  tempting  sign.  The  nurse  was 
herself  a  mother ;  she  wished  to  go  to  her  child,  but  trembled,  and  could 
hardly  walk.  I  threw  her  cloak  over  my  shoulders,  took  the  child  from  her, 
and  hm-ried  on*  On  arriving  at  the  market-place,  we  saw  our  danger — 
the  retreat  of  the  Fes^rve  corps  lay  through  the  city,  and  we  bad  to  cross 
the  whole  tumultuous  body  at  right  angles.  How  we  got  through  I 
know  ii6t*  In  such  niioments,  consciousness  is  changed  into  a  blind  but 
powerful  instibet  of  self-preservation.  The  enemy  was  pouring  into  the 
streets ;  a  volley  was  fired  in  the  direction  of  my  flight ;  the  bullets 
whistled  about  my  ears.  We  were  but  a  few  steps  from  the  place  of 
shelter,  but  our  retreat  might  every  moment  be  cut  off.  At  length  we 
reached  the  house  ;  the  street  was  silent  and  empty ;  the  closed  door  was 
hastily  opened,  and  locked  again ; — for  the  moment  we  were  saved.* 

Th^  tranquillity  of  the  little  party  was  not>  however,  of  long 
duration^  Three  French  soldiers*  soon  broke  in  and  plundered 
the  house. 

*  It  even  now  became  evident  that  the  Prussian  power  was  annihilated, 
that  the  eity  and  uuivereity  were  absolutely  in  the  power  of  the  enemy, 
and  that  the  whole  existence  and  prosperity  df  those  connected  with  the 
latter  were  overthrown.* 

On  the  19lhf  Bernadotte  putUshed  his  proclamation,  pro- 
vttmne  that  the  funds  of  the  university  should  remain  untouched, 
and  the  student  unmolested;  that  it  was  the  indention  of  his 
sovereign  to  protect  the  university  of  Halle.  How  these  pro- 
radseft  were  falfilled,  we  shall  see; agon.  The  minds  of  the  inhabi- 
tants w^^e,  as  may  be  imagined,  far  from  tranquillised  by  them. 

*  At  length  Napoleon  came.    We  knew  that  he  was  peculiarly  embifi- 
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tered  gainst  Prussia.  Halle  was  the  first  Prussian  eity  he  had  entered,, 
and  he  remained  here  some  days.  I  was  still  with  my  family  in  Schleier* 
macber's  house.  An  employi  of  the  French  commissariat  was  quartered 
in  it,  and  of  course  took  the  best  rooms ;  so  that  Schleiermacher  and  hi» 
sister,  and  bis  friend  Gass,  as  well  as  I,  with  my  wife  and  child^  were- 
put  to  great  shifts.  None  of  us  undressed  for  some  time,  none  had  » 
regular  bed  ;  we  seized  a  few  hours'  sleep  when  we  were  exhausted  and 
over-wearied.     Bonaparte  remained  three  days  in  Halle.' 

The  result  of  his  stay  was  as  follows : — 

'  German  students  were  never  celebrated  for  polished  manners.     It 
seems  that  some  of  them  had  thronged,  like  boys,  to  see  the  conqueror 
and  his  showy  suite  ride  through  the  streets,  and  had  made  no  obei* 
sance.     A  student  to  whom  Napoleon  had  spoken,  when  called  on  to 
answer  in  a  foreign  language,  in  the  embarrassment  of  the  moment  had 
called  him  **  Monsieur.'*     Such  were  the  causes  which  led  to  the  disso- 
lution of  the  university  of  Halle.     Napoleon  chose  to  believe  the  stu- 
dents in  a  dangerous  plot  against  him  ;  but  the  spirit  which  afterward» 
exhibited  itself  in  so  formidable  and  heroic  a  manner  among  the  students 
in  Germany,  had  as  yet  no  existence.     With  the  ignorance  he  so  con- 
stantly betrayed  of  other  countries,  he  imagined  that  the  students^  lived 
in  colleges,  under  supervision ;  and  scolded  because  they  were  not  shut 
up.     He  dissolved  the  university,  and  ordered  the  students  instantly  to 
quit  the  town,  and  go  home  to  their  parents.* 

<  The  next  day,  towards  morning,  during  an  unquiet  sleep,  we  heard 
a  stir  in  the  house,  a  running  up  and  down  stairs,  a  loud  talking  in  the 
court,  the  stamping  of  horses  in  the  stables.  When  we  rose,  the  town 
was  empty ;  the  troops  had  marched  out,  the  students  having  been 
driven  out  in  the  course  of  the  former  day.  We,  their  teachers,  re- 
mained behind  in  the  deserted,  forlorn  city ;  our  occupation  was  gone^ 
our  destiny  all  uncertain.  The  council  of  the  professors  met,  and  we 
now  found  that  the  funds  of  the  university  had  been  seized.  A  letter 
from  Berthier  had  arrived  from  Dessau,  in  which  he  informed  me  of  the 
Emperor's  displeasure.  Men  of  letters,  be  said,  should  not  trouble  them- 
selves about  politics ;  their  only  business  was  to  cultivate  and  diffuse 
science  (the  old  song  I).  The  professors  of  Halle  had  mistaken  their 
vocation,  and  therefore  the  Emperor  had  closed  the  university.  The 
whole  corps  of  teachers  was  thus  left  without  an  occupation,  and  the 
greater  part  of  them  condemned  to  poverty  and  want.  The  whole  as- 
sembly sat  in  helpless  consternation.' 

The  feeble  and  craven  spirit  which  had  been  engendered  in 
all  classes,  by  the  causes  we  have  endeavoured  to  trace,  now 
showed  itself — to  the  disappointment  and  disgust  of  Steffens. 
It  was  proposed  by  some  of  the  professors  that  they  should 
endeavour  to  clear  themselves  in  the  eyes  of  the  conqueror 
from  any  charge  of  disloyalty  to  him.     The  most  abject  apologies 

*  The  re- establishment  of  the  university  of  Halle,  in  1808,  was  due 
to  the  intercessions  of  that  accomplished  scholar  and  critic.  Baron  von 
Rumohr. 
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'were  aceordiog^ly  mlEuie;  and^made,  as  miglit  have  been  fo^eseea, 
in  rain.     What  fellows  is  more  to  the  credit  of  the  aca^mics. 

*  The  newly-built  church  of  the  university,  in  which  Scbleiermacfaer 
preached,  was  converted  by  the  French  into  a  magazine  for  forage.  Our 
salaries  were  due  on  the  1st  of  November,  and  that  of  the  past  months 
was  all  spent.  The  fees  for  my  lectures  were,  however,  due  to  me.  On 
collecting  these,  I  had  about  eighty  louis-d'or  in  my  hands.  After 
paying  all  claims  on  me,  I  had  just  ten  dollars  left,  and  Schleiermacher 
not  more.  It  was  impossible  to  get  immediate  help  from  our  distant 
friends  ;  we  were  cut  off  from  them  by  the'^enemy's  troops. 

*  We  determined  to  throw  the  little  sum  at  our  disposal  into  a 
common  futid,  and  to  form  one  household.  Schleiermacher  removed  into 
jny  small  confined  dwelling.  My  wife,  with  her  child  and  Schleier- 
macher*8  sister,  slept  in  one  very  small  room,  which  opened  into  a  larger, 
while  I  and  my  friend  slept  in  a  similar  room,  and  each  pursued  his 
studies  in  a  common  room.  In  a  corner  of  this  room  Schleiermacher 
wrote  bis  essay  on  the  First  Epistle  of  Paul  to  Timothy.  We  lived 
in  great  indigence,  saw  few  people,  scarcely  ever  left  the  house,  and 
when  money  fell  short,  I  sold  my  little  plate. 

*  But  though  we  lived  so  poorly,  our  minds  were  not  subdued.  It  was 
our  fixed  persuasion  that  from  this  time  the  fate  of  our  country  lay  in 
the  firm  and  constant  spirit  of  every  one  of  her  sons.  That  strengthened 
and  elevated  us  ;  and,  spite  of  our  poverty,  we  assembled  the  friends  and 
the  young  men  who  had  the  courage  not  to  leave  the  town,  around  our 
bumble  tea-table.  Luckily  we  had  just  laid  in  a  stock  of  tea  ^nd  sugar 
when  the  storm  broke  upon  us. 

<  These  evenings  we  shall  certainly  never  forget.  At  first  our  minds 
were  occupied  with  the  fearful  and  wretched  events  of  the  day,  especially 
the  prompt  and  unintelligible  surrender  of  Magdeburg.'  * 

To  that  new  scene  of  defeat  and  dishQnour^  as  described  by  the 
brilliant  and  graphic  pen  of  Immermann,  we  must  now  transport 
our  readers.  Immermann  was  a  native  of  Magdeburg.  His 
grandfather  had  served  under  Frederic  the  Great,  whom,  to  the 
day  of  his  death,  he  called  ^  The  King  ;'  and  the  little  boy  had 
been  nurtured  in  the  belief  of  the  unconquerable  arms  of  Prussia. 
His  description  of  the  state  of  the  public  mind  in  his  boyhood 
would  be,  as  he  says,  incredible,  were  it  not  supported  by  .ample 
testimony.  But  at  length  the  day  of  preparation  came — and 
what  a  preparation  I — 

*  The  city  was  soon  the  scene  of  a  continued  passage  of  troops.  Regi- 
ments of  horse  and  foot,  ammunition,  baggage  waggons,  and  pontoons, 
which  particularly  struck  us  boys,  nmrcbed  for  weeks  in  at  the  Briick, 
^nd  out  at  the  Sudenburger  Thor.  An  army  in  movement  had  then  very 
different  appendages  from  what  it  has  now.  These  imprinted  themselves 
„__ — ■  I.I     ■  ■■ » — ■  II..  I  — .  I  I.I — 

*  Shortly  after,  three  opulent  and  eminent  inhabitants  of  the  town 
were  carried  off  to  France  as  hostages.  One  of  them,  Professor  Nie- 
meyer,  has  left  memoirs  containing  an  account  of  his  residence  there. 
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on  dttr  efafldtsli  iititt^nali^BS;  Tbe^piwIdioMes  cBvi^ng tfie  toiiteQ witdi  tiieir 
intFictfte  iMittBS  iof  Iben  and  eord«^))»b«ve'wkick'bal6irced  th«  long^  polesiy 
wfiie  obliged  to  go  in  single  and  int/erminable  file.  Then,  still  more  strange, 
the  red-striped  liitchen-waggons  of  the  j^enerals  and  colonels,  with  great 
hcnrcoops  hanging  on  both  sides,  from  which  were  heard  the  cackling  and 
scneaming  and  jgobbling  of  all  sorts  of  live  poultry,  destined  to  secure  to 
these  heroes  the  accustomed  pleasures  of  the  table.  This  precaution 
astonished  us  children ;  and  one  of  us  naiVely  asked,  whether  there  were 
no  chickens  in  the  villages  on  the  way  ?  The  light  and  gay  Bosniacks  an^ 
Towarskys  formed  a  splendid  contrast  to  this  ponderous  camp  equipage/ 

The  fearful  ISth  of  Oetober  at  length  came,  to  wak&  the  Mag- 
deburgens  from  their  dreams  of  security.  Hie  dreftdfui  truth 
was  preceded,  as  at  Halle,  by  the  report  of  a  brilliafit  victory. 
At  length  it  came,  bit  by  bit;  and  the  wildest  joy  was  succeeded 
by  doubt,  then  by  anxiety,  fear,  and,  lastly,  by  the  mortal  cer- 
tainty of.  despair-  An  expression  of  Immermann*s  father  during 
the  period  of  suspense,  is  characteristic  *  My  God !'  exclaimed 
he,  with  a  deep  sigh,  *  Frederic's  soldiers  will  surely  do  their 
duty  V  Atid  now  caoie  die  spectacle  of  the  shameful  and  dis- 
orderly retreat  of  these  very  soldiers  I 

'  As  the  confused  rout  came  in  by  the  same  gate  through  which  they 
had  marched  forth,  the  people  gathered  in  knots,  looking  on  with  alarmed 
but  still  incredulous  wonder.  **  These  are  the  first  fugitives,"  1  heard 
people  say  ;  "  they  are  never  in  ord^r  ;  have  patience,  the  regular  regi- 
ments will  soon  come.*'  But  noon  came — afternoon  came — evening 
drew  on,  and  the  pell-mell  had  not  ceased  ;  the  disorderly  moh  which  had 
been  an  army  still  filled  the  streets.  At  length  came  some  troops  in 
marching  order,  as  exceptions  to  the  miserable  rule ; — covered  were  how 
th^  b^btiers  whi«h  liad  Ibated  so  pTMidiy  in  the  breeze.  Most  of  them 
marchod  in  in  6ilen«e^*oric8  only  ths  music  sounded,  loud  and  dear,  like 
6he  laugher  of  despair.  It  was  the  trumpeters  of  a  cuirassier  regiment ; 
^*^th«ir  regi^wnt  was  not  behind  them — they  were  quite  alone,  and 
[ilefv  Xht  Des^auer  march,  just  as  if  all  was  in  the  best  possible  order* 
They  looked  well,  too,  and  we^e  mounted  on  high-fed  horses.  Indeed^ 
g^n^rally  speaking,  the  men  aid  not  look  jaded,  nor  hungry,  nor 
worn ;  and  the  contrast  between  their  personal  good  condition  with  the 
general  destruction,  exhibited  in  the  strongest  light  the  depth  of  the 
calamity.  In  the  evening  every  body  knew  that  a  Prussian  arnff 
no  longer  existed.  A  helpless  grief  sat  on  men's  faces.  But  eveK 
thed^  the  iHdetoribable  spiin  which  characterised  that  period  was  not 
^Mtfflguished.  I  heafd  a  man  aay  *o  his  neighbour,  <*  that  may  be  as  it 
wiU ;  things  have  gone  badly,  no  dMibt,  btit  we  hare  l#6t  with  hoaow; 
for  1  heard  just  now  that  the  Pmssians  didn't  once  lese  the  step  through 
the  whole  battle."' 

If  the  German  character  does  not  appear  under  very  favour- 
able ^6lours  \h  the  fbregoiftg  descrfptiofl,  the  foltewifig  iiieident 
shows  it  under  one  of  its  Ino^t  noble  and  touching-  atepectf .  Th6 
jrreat  conservative  principle  df  Germattiy — theit  attachmerit  t6 
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tiieir  prinoely  ^oaies— ^nev^r  shcme  forth  fiior«  bright.  In  the 
midst  #f  the  wreck  of  his  army  dnd  his  IbrtanM,  the  King — the 
half-^dethroiled  King — arrived,  aecotnpani^d  by  one  aide-de-eamp. 

^  At  the  sight  of  him,  the  crowd  broke  otit  into  a  loud  cheer.  This 
^outid  was  so  nnexpiected  by  him,  and  io  his  present  circnmstances  sp 
affiBCting,  that  he  lost  all  Belf-command.  He  put  his  handkerchief  to 
bk  eyes,  and  walked  on  for  some  way  with  his  face  covered.  He  then 
•withdrew  it,  and  went  to  his  lodging,  bc»wing  gravely  to  his  people,  who, 
moved  by  the  tears  of  their  leader,  received  his  greetings  in  the  deepest 
«nd  most  respectful  silence.' 

We  have  been  told  (for  such  things  are  oftener  related  than 
printed  in  Austria)  that  the  pendant  to  this  afiecting  picture  was 
exhibited  at  Vienna  after  the  battle  of  Austerlitz.  The  Empe^ 
ror  Francis,  a  fugitive,  mounted  on  a  sorry  jade,  attended  by 
one  aide-de-camp,  defeated  and  almost  dethroned,  was  about  to 
make  his  inglorious  entry  into  his  capital :  he  was  met  by  the  citi- 
B^ns,  \^ho  had  of  their  own  accord  dragged  out  the  state-carriage, 
and  now  seated  him  in  It,  and  drew  him,  as  if  in  triumph,  to  his 
palace.  'Why,  what  would  you  have  done  if  your  Etnperorhad  been 
^  victorious  ?'  asked  a  strariger*  *  Oh  1  then  we  should  not  have 
^  needed  to  do  any  thing,'  was  the  answer.  It  may  be  said, 
and  justly,  that  Francis  was  not  worthy  of  such  sublime  and 
delicate  generosity  5  we  reply,  hardly  any  man  can  be  worthy 
of  it|  and  that  thid  is  not  the  question.  The  question  is,  whe- 
ther nations  will  fare  better  under  ^milar  circumstances,  who 
hav^  no  attacbffiqfnt  to  s^n  Ideal — wbioh  is  permaaent  pre- 
oisely  beoause  it  has  no  actual  oxistenee.  Sueh  an  ideal  is 
(to  the  old  German  sentiment)  the  '  Landeiftherr,'  or  <  Lan^ 
desvater  f  th«  hereditary  sovereign,  invested  with  that 
ancient  patriarchal  sanctity  t^^hieh,  though  capable  of  bein^ 
height^ed  or  diminished  by  the  qualities  of  the  possessor  for 
th^  titne  being,  is  itialietiable  from  the  bflSce.  An  attachment  to 
itistltutlons,  formed  after  calm  deliberation  and  on  a  full  estimate 
of  their  value,  is,  no  doubt,  a  far  higher,  manlier,  and  safer 
thing,  than  this  attachment  to  a  sovereign  individual  or  house. 
We  prefer  the  creed  of  Pym  and  Hampden,  to  the  devotion  of 
Ormonde  and  the  Cavaliers.  But  until  the  reason  of  the  masses 
can  be  appealed  to  with  some  chance  of  success,  the  tutelary  force 
Of  habit  and  sentiment  can  ill  be  dispensed  with.  Of  this  the 
world  has  had  proof  ettough. 

The  ^atiic  and  rout  were  liow  cotnplete  and  universal.  We 
have  tt  tragicdl  pictuire  6f  it  from  the  hand  of  a  poet  —  a 
man  who,  from  tlie  peculiar  circumstances  of  his  birth  and 
edoditipii,  tastes  and  character^  saw  the  war  (if  we  may  be  al- 
lowed to  say  so)  from  both  sides.  Chamisso  was  born  a  French- 
tnan,  biit  had  early  adopted  Germany,  and   more  especiatlly 
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Prussia,  as  his  country,  with  more  than  the  passion  of  a  natire. 
It  is  as  a  German  poet  that  he  is  best  known,  and  his  romance 
of  *  Peter  Schlemil '  is  characterised  by  a  thoroughly  German 
spirit.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war  he  served  in  the  Prussian 
army,  l)ut  after  the  peace  between  France  and  Prussia,  he  thought 
himself  bound  to  return  to  his  native  country,  and  to  enter  the 
French  army.  The  following  is  extracted  from  a  letter  written 
by  him  to  M.  de  Vamhagen,  dated  22d  November  1806,  de- 
scribing the  disastrous  and  disgraceful  capitulation  of  Hameln. 

'  Oh !  my  friend/  exclaims  he,  *  not  for  the  salvation  of  my  soul  would 
I  be  one  of  those  sinoers.  Anxious  and  embarrassed  tbey  stood  be- 
fore us,  and  gave  us  the  shamefal  answer — that  the  enemy  was  aheady 
in  Berlin — the  king^s  power  annihilated — that  Magdeburg  and  Custrin, 
and  Spandau  and  Stettin,  and  God  knows  what  towns,  had  opened  their 
gates.  Why  should  they  not  do  the  same  ? — ^it  must  come  to  that ;  and 
— in  a  word — it  was  already  done/ 

The  indignation  of  the  troops,  their  burning  desire  to  wipe 
off  the  stain,  was  not  to  be  contained.  Rhaden,  a  boy  fresh  firom 
the  academy  of  engineers,  swore  that  he  would  stab  the  men 
who  had  signed  the  capitulation.  ^  Had  we  found  a  leader,' 
continues  Chamisso,  ^  we  should  have  kissed  his  feet'  He  pro- 
posed to  draw  lots  who  should  command  them ;  to  swear  obe- 
dience to  the  new  commander;  to  cry.  Long  Uve  the  king! 
and  to  rush  on  the  enemy.  Those  who  chose  might  remain 
behind.     While  he  was  speaking,  the  drums  beat  the  alarm. 

*  The  soldiers  had  learned  that  they  were  betrayed,  and,  in  rage  and  des- 
peration, broke  out  into  the  wildest  excesses.  They  forced  open  the  magar 
zines,  stared  brandy-casks,  got  drunk,  and  plundered  shops.  In  the  midst 
of  these  scenes  of  disgrace  and  horror,  one  of  Roman  honour  occurred.  In 
Ha&k's  regiment  there  were  two  brothers  of  the  name  of  Wamava,  sons 
of  a  soldier,  and  themselves  soldiers.  They  had  vainly  protested  against 
the  surrender  of  the  fortress.  Finding  that  there  remained  no  other  way 
of  avoiding  dishonour,  each  placed  his  musket  on  the  other's  breast,  fired, 
and  fell  into  each  other's  arms ;  in  this  strict  embrace,  they  died.' 

Chamisso  describes  the  dismal  morning  after  this  fearful  night 
— the  German  arms  thrown  into  the  mud  by  their  despairing  pos- 
sessors— the  old  Brandenburgers  weeping  as  they  took  leave  of 
their  oflScers,  who  stood  stupefied,  wishing  that  some  stray  bullet 
would  hit  them — other  soldiers  stupidly  drunk.  In  the  midst  of 
this  desolation,  the  Dutch  troops  marched  in,  jeering  at  the  Prus- 
sians for  not  resisting  their  small  numbers.  ^  Even  with  the  sacri- 
^  fice  of  all  he  was  worth,'  says  he,  ^  would  many  a  German  citizen 
^  have  wiped  out  this  dishonour  to  Germany.' 

He  concludes : — <  I  shall  serve  no  more  now.  Perhaps,  my  friend, 
other  times  may  arise  when  I  may  gladly  grasp  my  sword  again.  It  may 
be  good  that  things  have  taken  the  turn  we  see,    I  reckon  not  with  the 
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god».  Where  a  new  building  is  to  he  erected,  the  ground  must  first  be 
cleared  o.nd  levelled.  But,  my  beloved  friend,  may  you  ratber  lie  on  the 
battle-field,  where  one  sleeps  well,  than  witness  what  I  have  witnessed ! 
Farewell.* 

The  effect  of  these  tremendous  reverses  on  the  inhabitants  of 
Berlin,  is  thus  described  by  the  Freiherr  von  S a : — 

<  The  battle  of  Jena  was  first  announced  to  the  capital  by  shouts  of 
<<  Soult  is  beaten  I"  The  fearful  truth  soon  followed.  Among  the  varions 
emotions  which  this  overthrow  of  the  glory  and  the  pride  of  Prussia  excited, 
I  observed  numerous  proofs  of  joy  among  tl)e  citizens  and  civil  classes, 
that  the  arrogance  of  the  soldiery  had  received  so  signal  and  ignominious 
a  chastisement  I  Even  then,  the  persuasion  forced  itself  upon  my  mind, 
that  there  was  no  salvation  for  Prussia  till  its  army  should  be  completely 
merged  in  the  mass  of  the  people ;  and  should  rise  out  of  it  to  a  new 
life,  and  in  an  altered  form.' 

The  disaster  was  oiBcially  announced  to  the  capital  by  that 
ever-memorable  proclamation,  put  forth  by  the  governor,  begin- 
ning, *  Tranquillity  is  now  the  first  duty  of  every  citizen.'  We 
have  heard  eye-witnesses  describe  the  effect  it  produced  on  all 
who  had  any  feeling  for  the  honour  of  their  country.  Some  hid 
their  faces,  and  appeared  overwhelmed  with  shame ;  some  shed 
tears  of  rage ;  some  seemed  stupefied  with  despair.  Yet  the 
mass  of  the  people  had  at  that  time  so  little  idea  of  what  awaited 
them  under  the  French  domination,  that  when,  on  the  27th  Octo- 
ber, Napoleon  entered  Berlin,  '  he  seemed,'  says  Droysen,  *  to  be 
*  regarded  rather  with  curiosity  than  with  sorrow.' 

*  The  Berliners,'  says  the  Freiherr  von  S a,  *  had  reckoned  on  help 

from  Russia  with  such  confidence,  that  when  the  first  French  chasseurs 
rode  through  the  Potsdam  gate,  the  people,  seeing  die  green  imiforms, 
exclaimed,  "  The  Russians  are  come !  the  Russians  are  come  !*' 

*  The  easy  careless  air  of  the  French  troops  formed  a  singular  con- 
rast  with  the  stiff  pedantry  of  the  Prussian.  The  French  were  fuller 
than  usual  of  vanity  and  insolence.  They  ascribed  their  victory  at  Jena 
solely  to  their  own  valour,  and  the  high  reputation  of  their  enemy  made 
them  regard  this  victory  as  something  gigantic.  Very  few  of  the  officers 
had  the  candour  and  goodjsense  to  see  that  the  main  cause  of  their  success 
was  to  be  found  in  the  antiquated  organisation  of  the  Prussian  army. 

*  Napoleon  made  his  entry  into  Berlin  on  a  lovely  day  of  October, 
to  the  sound  of  those  same  bells  which  had  so  often  announced  the  won- 
derful and  saving  victories  of  Frederic  the  Great,  so  often  awakened 
the  national  pride  of  Prussia.  He  entered  with  unequalled  military 
pomp.  But  this  did  not  make  the  impression  on  the  Berliners  he  ex- 
pected ;  there  was  something  ostentatious  and  tawdry  in  it,  which  is  not 
to  the  taste  of  Germans.  They  felt  as  if  they  were  looking  at  a  troop  of 
equestrian  performers.  Bonaparte  was  evidently  much  impressed  by  the 
memory  of  Frederic.  It  was  clear  that  he  thought  the  people  of  Berlin 
would  compare  him  to  their  hero.  In  this  he  was  completely  mistaken. 
The  Berliners  are  little  given  to  admiration ;    and  if  it  is  extorted  from 
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l^em,  ihef  ]pf^  iJk  to  the  ie^  ^  t^  tfioBe  whiom  tb^  vegwd  as  tjhm 
own  property*  They  had  exhausted  it  on  Frederie ;  and  umny  n^tr 
turned  their  irhol^  practised  talent  lor  ]idica]^  a^ainat  Napoleon.  Most 
of  them,  howeyer,  hated  him  with  gloomy  earnestness/ 

Here  we  SE^uat  pauae.  We  are  arrived  at  the  cnm  at  WbkA  the 
work  of  re^gnerallon  ia  aVout  to  ooivmenee* .  A  Iob^  and  dreary 
night  is  before  us ;  but  iu  that  night  the  German  nation  will  reeruit 
itself,  and  arise  like  a  ^tropg  man  refreshed*  We  h^ye  still  to  wil^- 
ness  great  sufferings ;  trdgieal  destinies  ef  the  high  and  the  lavely ; 
we  have  still  to  see  in  so;^ie  of  ita  multiform  details  what  it  k  4o 
be  a  conquered  people.  Six  years  of  such  sighl»  as  these  are 
before  us ;  painted  by  those  wno  lived,  sufibred,  and  acted  in  the 
midst  of  them. 

'  The  trath/  says  Arndt,  '  is  beyoni  all  poyy^er  of  description.  We 
look  back  as  upon  a  black  dream,  and  are  amazed  at  what  we  ^ave  seen 
and  suffered,  and  call  hardly  believe  it.  Years  must  elapse  before  it  can 
be  described,  bor  will  our  grandchildren  then  believe  what  was  the  dtate 
of  Germany  in  the  years  1808,  9,  10,  and  11.  The  base  and  the  bad 
openly  triumphed  and  domineered;  the  indolent  and  the  cowardly 
served  witb  hopeless  and  thoughtless  obse^ionsno^ ;  awny  oi  the  good 
despaired ;  only  a  few  noble  spirits  still  hoped/ 

But  the  hope  of  those  few  noble  spirits,  ikr  differeot  from  the 
presumptuous  and  inane  confidence  which  is  the  fojreruD<ner  of 
destruction,  contained  within  it  the  germ  of  deliverance.  It 
rested  not  only  on  their  own  conscious  energy  and  determina^^ 
tion,  but  on  experience  of  human  things,  and  observation  ^f 
the  ways  of  Provideoce.  They  saw  that  their  oppressor  ^was 
sowing  the  dragon's  teeth,  and  they  knew  that  the  hatrest  of 
armed  men  would  not  long  be  wanting.  They  saw  ihBJt  the 
chastisements  of  heaven  were  doing  their  work  in  the  hearts  of 
the  German  people,  and  they  placed  a  just  relian<je  on  the 
result.     This  is  admirably  expressed  by  Steffens. 

<  The  more  all  prospect  of  external  heJp  Tanished^  thai  mar%  threat- 
ening the  aspect  of  things  around  ua,  the  stronger  became  our  internal 
confidence,  our  fi^nii  conviction  that  the  Holy  and  the  G^od,  tjhe  g^iAs  of 
which  were  springing  up  in  Germany,  could  not  be  anaihiiated  by  the 
rude  trampling  pf  a  conquering  soldiery.  In  this  view>  I  o£t^  ventured 
to  express  what  was  the  guiding  principle  of  all  my  thou^ts  so  lo^g  aa 
the  French  occupied  the  land,  even  in  those  days  oi  despair.  I  main- 
tained that  the  battle  of  Jena  was  the  first  victory  over  Napoleon,*  for 
that  it  had  destroyed  the  weaknesses  which  were  his  be^t  iJlies,  and  had 
awakened  a  spirit  which  must  in  the  end  ansa  and  conquer^  The  cer- 
tainty that  I  should  witness  his  fall  never  left  me»' 

^  The  converse  of  Bbrne's  equally  true  paradox,  that  tbe  battle  of 
Jena  was  lost  by  Frederic  the  Great. 
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AttT.  IV. — The  Fr&ffr^$  ^f  America^  from  t^DtMovery  bff  Cb*- 
lumbus  to  the  year  18*46.  By  John  Macgregor,  Secretary  ta 
the  Board  of  Trade  j  author  of  CorMnercfat  Stcctisticsi^  &c,  &c, 
2  vols,  large  8vo.     London, :  1847. 

nPHESB  volumes  contain  by  far  the  most  valuable  store  of  facts, 
■^  which  has  ever  been  collected  respecting  the  commercial  and 
social  history  of  the  New  Continent.  It  requires,  indeed,  some 
courage  even  to  glance  over  the  enonteous  mass  of  details,  which: 
these  3000  c}osely  printed  pages  presient  to  the  eye.  But  a 
very  brief  examination  dispels  any  doubt  as  to  the  serviceable 
and  practical  character  of  the  woA.  Mr  Macgregor  is  so 
thoroughly  conversant  with  the  art  of  dealing  with  statistical 
figures,  and  long  habit  has  rendCTed  him  such  a  master  of  ar- 
rangement, that  an  inquirer  even  moderately  ^miliar  with  such 
studres  will  find  himself  easily  aaabled  to  turn  to  the  particular 
pigeon-hole  in  which  the  materiab  he  is  in  search  of,  are  deposited'. 
The  first  volume  embraces  a  general  sketch  of  the  history  of 
discovery  in  the  New  Continent;  Jts  more  recent  political 
annals ;  the  separate  history  and  geography  of  British  America, 
Brazil,  and  Spanish  America ;  and  the  statistics  of  the  two  lat- 
ter countries,  together  with  those  of  Hayti  and  the  foreign  West 
Indies.  In  the  second  volume,  H/tt  Macgregor  returns  to  the 
statistics  of  the  Fntted  States  of  North  America ;  and  this  is  by 
far  the  most  complete  part  of  the  work,  as  the  subject  is  more 
important,  and  the  materials  more  trustworthy. 

We  do  not  understand  on  what  principle  the  British  dominions 
in  America  are  left  out»  or  rather  treated  of  in  part  only ;  a 
sketch  of*  their  history  and  geagraphy  beitig  given,  while  the 
statistics  both  of  British  North  America  and  the  West  Indies 
are  wholly  omitted.  Perhaps  Mr  Mkgregor  was  of  opinion  that 
these  regions,  forming  part  of  the  British  empire,  would  be  more 
property  included  in  compilations  treating  ot  our  own  domestic 
afiairs.  Perhaps  he  intended  at  some  future  period  to  supply 
the  omissfon.  If  otherwise,  we  cannot  but  regret  it ;  not  only 
on  account  of  the  peculiar  interest  which  those  parts  of  America 
possess  for  the  British  reader,  but  also  because  Mr  Macgregor  is 
personally  femiliat  with  them.  He  illustrated  their  condition 
some  years  ago  in  his  ^  British  America,'  of  which  the  statis- 
tical part  h  already  antiquated,  from  the  rapid  changes  which 
the  subject-matter  has  undergone. 

<  The  enthusiasm,'  says,  Mr  Ma^^gpvj  <  which  aocompanied  me  in 
my  youth  to  the  British  settlements  in  America;  was  first  inspired  hy 
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the  writings  of  Robertson,  Charlevoix,  and  Raynal — ^by  poring  over 
Hakluyl  and"  Purchas,  and  the  more  recent  collections  of  voyages  and 
travels ;  and  an  ambition,  entertained  on  perusing  with  delight  the 
travels  of  a  near  relation,  the  late  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie,  to  the  Arc- 
tic shores,  and  afterwards  across  the  broadest  part  of  America  to  the 
Pacific.  The  more  I  study  the  progress  of  the  European  settlements 
in  America,  the  more  thoroughly  am  I  convinced  of  an  infallible  truth, 
that  the  history  of  navigation  and  commerce  is  the  history  of  civili- 
sation. 

To  enthusiasm  of  this  order,  the  history  of  American  pro- 
gress affords  the  most  ample  nourishment.  The  visions  and 
speculations  of  the  people  of  a  new  country  are  almost  wholly 
of  a  material  order.  Wrestlers  against  nature,  conquerors  of 
the  wilderness,  their  chief  attention  is  concentrated  on  a  struggle 
which,  among  inhabitants  of  the  Old  World  like  ourselves,  is 
long  ago  oyer,  and  forgotten ;  and  excites  only  the  interest  of 
romance.  We  have  become  settled  in  our  present  condition. 
There  are  many  among  us — ^nay,  most  of  us,  in  some  mood, 
have  shared  the  feeling — who  could  be  content  to  remain 
stationary,  and  to  be  neither  more  numerous,  nor  wealthier,  nor 
more  advanced  in  our  command  over  nature,  than  we  are  at 
present,  provided  only  the  rest  of  the  world  could  gain  no  ad- 
vantage by  slipping  past  us.  Our  cherished  dreams  are  gene- 
rally of  other  conquests  and  glories  than  these,  and  are  not 
easily  kindled  by  statistics;  but  statistics  constitute  the  favourite 
excitement  of  tne  imagination  of  most  Americans,  and  of  Mr 
Macgregor  no  less.  He  eyidently  enjoys  himself  amidst  the 
long  array  of  figures,  whicK  prove  the  rapidity  of  past  adyance, 
and  illustrate  the  laws  of  future  development. 

A  very  large  part  of  his  first  volume,  however,  contains  matter 
more  attractive  to  ordinary  readers,  being  composed  of  extracts 
and  summaries  of  modern  travels,  after  the  fashion  of  Pinkerton 
and  other  compilers ;  and  here  Mr  Macgregor  has  drawn  very 
largely  on  American  stores  with  which  we  were  previously 
unacquainted.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in  relation  to 
Mexico,  the  old  ^  Internal  Provinces,'  so  long  unvisited,  but 
now  opened  by  the  commercial  and  military  enterprise  of  the 
Anglo-Americans — California,  Oregon,  and  the  interior  of  Bra- 
zil. Many  of  the  sources  from  which  he  has  derived  this 
part  of  his  collections  are  almost  inaccessible  to  English  readers 
in  general. 

As  to  the  Spanish- American  republics,  Mr  Macgregor  appears 
to  have  been  perplexed  between  the  necessity  of  making  his 
work  as  complete  as  possible,  and  the  extremely  worthless  cha- 
racter of  the  materials  with  which  in  their  case  he  has  had  to  deal. 
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We  place  very  little  reliance  on  his  political  arithmetic  respecting 
these  regions,  which,  feebly  disclosed  to  us  in  the  personal  narratives 
of  a  few  occasional  visitors  from  Europe  and  the  United  States,  are 
sinking,  for  the  most  part,  back  into  the  darkness  which  concealed 
them  from  the  eyes  of  the  civilised  world  during  the  century  before 
their  emancipation  ;  and  are  left  as  it  were  aside  in  the  rapid  move- 
ment of  the  rest  of  Christendom.  As  to  these,  the  statistician  has 
to  elicit  his  results  from  a  multitude  of  old,  ill-arranged,  and  con- 
tradictory authorities ;  and  it  is  not  altogether  to  be  wondered  at, 
if,  with  that  propensity,  which  certainly  belongs  to  his  class,  and 
from  which  Mr  Macgregor  is  not  wholly  free — to  prefer  collect- 
ing to  analysing — to  fling  down  cart-loads  of  figures  on  the  desk, 
and  trust  to  chance  for  the  arrangement — his  tables  are  often  not 
only  inaccurate,  but  sometimes  inconsistent  in  their  details.* 
These  portions  of  the  work,  however,  will  be  consulted  more  as 
matters  of  curiosity  than  utility ;  except  the  commercial  returns 
from  the  various  ports  of  South  America,  which  appear  to  rest, 
for  the  most  part,  on  better  authority,  and  to  be  compiled  with 
great  labour  from  sources  generally  unattainable. 

As  matters  of  political  interest,  the  chapters  relating  to  the 
United  States  constitute  the  main  value  of  the  work.  Mr  Mac- 
gregor is  well  known  in  this  country  as  the  laborious  and  steady 
champion  of  the  cause  of  free-trade.  He  has  had  a  share,  and 
no  trifling  one,  in  directing  the  movement  of  the  last  few  years. 
To  many  minds,  his  figures  have  brought  stronger  conviction 
than  all  the  eloquence  enlisted  on  the  same  side,  both  in  and  out 
of  Parliament.  And  now  that  the  battle  is. won  (or  nearly  won) 
in  his  own  country,  there  is  no  more  glorious  victory  left  to  be 
achieved,  than  that  which  must  ultimately  be  won,  over  the  party 
prejudices  and  class-interests  which  still  govern  the  commercial 
legislation  of  the  great  republic.  That  legislation  may  not  be  worse 
than  what  still  prevails  in  many  European  countries;  but  it  stands 
in  more  striking  contrast  with  the  character  and  the  other  institu- 
tions of  a  people  so  shrewd  and  far-sighted  in  all  matters  concern- 
ing their  interests.  Nor  has  it  arisen,  as  in  less  enlightened  states, 
from  the  successful  intrigues,or  the  arbitrary  exercise  of  power,  of 

♦  JE.  g,  Lima,  at  vol.  i.,  p.  955,  is  made  to  contain  54,096  inhabi- 
tants, with  an  average  of  2350  deaths  annually.  At  p.  956  it  is  stated 
to  have  a  population  not  exceeding  45,000,  with  3500  interments  in 
the  year;  a  mortality  at  which  even  Mr  Chadwick  would  stand  aghast. 
We  are  ashamed  to  notice  such  trifles  in  a  work  of  this  magnitude,  but 
we  might  have  multiplied  instances;  and  the  hint  may  direct  attention  in 
some  future  revision. 
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a  t^H^t^t^d  ck^  i6f  hi6tio^li^ts.  N6th{ti<^  h  more  cleat,  tb  any 
ch6  whb  has  studied  the  histol-y  summed  up  iu  Mr  Macgre|f)t'B 
pages,  than  that  the  *  Ameridan  system '  of  ptbtection  ftroiife  fibitt 
^litteal  aud  not  frbtai  commfei^cial  tobtives.  We  ate  OHtteh^s 
th^  fathers  of  it.  It  began  itt  a  de^ii^e  of  just,  but  impolitic  rete^ 
li'alibn  bh  E>tg1dttd.  Ohce  implanted  in  the  8tkte-^ac6brding  tb 
the  Uttifbrm  hi^tbty  of  sbcA  eVil  gi^owths---it  stnidt  its  toots  tbo 
d^]f>ly  in  pbpttlar  feeliug  to  be  eradicated,  so  long  as  th«  close 
bAlatt^e  bf  pkrti^,  iattd  the  difficulty  of  conducting  the  gtJtiern^ 
ibbnt,  might  tender  it  kn  bbject  with  statesmen  to  bid  for  the 
y  rotes  of  a  ptbttected  class,  strong  in  unitfed  self-interest  tathet  than 
nutbbers. 

In  1Y85,  Mr  Adatas,  then  the  United  States'  minister  at  the 
Court  01  St  Jdmes's,  proposed  to  place  the  navigation  and  trade 
betVsreeft  the  dbttainions  bf  Great  Britain  and  all  the  territories  of 
the  Uhit?6d  Slates  U^n  a  bhSis  of  complete  reciprocity.  The 
pi^poSAl  was  not  bbly  rejiected,  but  *  he  was  given  to  understand 

*  thtft  no  other  ^uM  be  entertained/  Mr  Adams,  atecbtdittgly, 
advised  his  countrymten  (in  a  lettter  to  the  Foreign  Secretary, 
Mr  Jky)  i-^^  STou  may  depend  upon  it,  the  commerce  of  America 

*  '^iil  have  no  rfelief  at  ^refeent ;  nor,  in  my  opinion,  ever,  until 
« the  United  Stated  shall  havfe  gi^l^et-ally  piassed  Navigation  Act^. 

*  If  this  mefeisuiie  is  nbt  adopted,  we  shall  be  derided ;  and,  the 
'  Ynbtfe  'we  sutfer,  the  more  ^ill  bur  calamitiefs  be  feughed  at. 

*  My  most  "e^tTtest  exhortations  to  the  States^  then,  aiie,  and 

*  bbght  tb  be,  tb  tese  no  time  in  passing  siich  acts.* 

Advice  tb  adopt  ^  measure  of  retaliation,  so  justly  provoked, 
frow^Ver  questionable  its  real  policy  might  be,  could  hardly  fail 
of  bdng  received  with  favour.  The  difficulties  which  the  then 
constitutibb  of  the  United  States  interposed  in  the  way  of  unity 
of  cbrtitttercial  legislation,  prevented  Mr  Adams's  suggestion  frbm 
being  acted  on  for  ia  fe>v  years.  But,  in  1789,  on  the  adoption 
of  the  hew  Fe^ral  Constitution,  Congress  passed  !a  naviga- 
tion l^w,  Vhich  h'as  since  led  to  i^ciprocity  treaties  betweten  us 
and  theto.  Unfortunately,  pui^bing  the  same  policy,  they  enact- 
ed in  "rtte  s(ame  year  their  frrst  tariff — innocent,  indeed,  in  com- 
parison with  its  successors,  but  the  commencement  of  a  series  of 
legislation  most  mischievous  to  the  people  of  both  countries^ 

It  is  tlierefore  but  too  true,  as  Mr  Macgregor  shows,  that 
'  the  American  government^  at  the  outset  of  its  independent  exist- 

*  ence,  Would  have  agreed  to  commence  and  maintain  an  inter* 
•xjcfurse  which  would  have  enabled  England  to  enjoy  every  pos*- 
•wlWe  advantage  which  could  be  derived  from  the  United  States, 
*if  they  had  remained  colonies;  and  all  those  advantages,  with* 

*  out  either  the  perpleKity  or  expense  of  governing  them.     The 
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^BJvane^g  piade  with  regpeol  to  siich^ise  policy  by  the  United 

*  States,  were  unhappily  Tejected.*  The  first  consequence  of  out 
selfish  and  sulky  policy  Was  a  famine  in  the  West  Indies;  of 
^faieh  Bryan  Edwards  gives  the  details  with  just  indignation— 
the  slaves,  and  poor^  class  of  the  free  inhabitants,  being  de- 
pHved  of  their  old  supplies  of  food  from  the  revolted  colonies* 
The  ultimate  results  were  embm'goes  and  restrictions ;  the  almost 
civil  war  of  1812-15 ;  the  war  of  tariffs,  which  has  continued 
ever  sinoe^  though  now  happily  one-sided  only;  and  the  crippling 
of  our  commerce  with  those  who  possess  almost  a  monopoly  of 
one  article  of  the  first  necessity  to  us,  and  great  advantages  in 
the  pix)duction  of  others. 

Gkice  commenced  and  set  on  foot,  the  *  American  system  *  of  pro-, 
tecting  domestic  manufactures  was  far  too  tempting  a  delusion^^-- 
flattering  the  prejudices  of  many,  harmonising  with  the  honest  Init 
mistaken  theories  of  some,  and  serving  the  inteo'ests  of  an  acute  few 
— not  to  enlist  on  its  side  a  large  party,  and  become  a  great  politi- 
cal bond  of  union.  Mr  Hamilton,  a  great  name  in  Americas— 
though  we  never  could  exactly  ascertain  the  basis  on  whieh  his  re- 
putation is  founded — presented  to  Congress  his  elaborated  ^Beport 

*  on  Manufactures'  in  1791  :  a  species  of  essay,  embodying  the 
favourite  principles  of  the  protection  theory.  But  the  breaking 
up  of  old  political  parties  which  followed  the  French  Revolution, 
and  the  subsequent  war  with  England,  adjourned  the  execution 
of  his  recommendations  until  the  year  181 6,  when  an  avowedly 
protective  tariff  was  for  the  first  time  established.  It  i»  a 
curious  fact,  that  this  bill  and  that  of  1824  were  carried  agmnst 
the  will  of  the  New  England  States.  In  18^16,  *  nearty  two 
'  thirds  of  the  New  England  members  voted  for  a  reduction  on 
^  the  proposed  duties  on  cotton  manufectures;  while  out  ef  43 

*  members  from  New  York,  New  Jersey,  ai^d  Pennsylvania,  who 

*  voted  oh  the  question,  nine  only  were  in  favour  of  it."*  In  1820, 
a  very  able  speech  indeed,  in  favour  of  free-trade,  was  delivered 
at  Faneuil  Hall.  Neither  Say  nor  Ricairdo  could  have  uttered 
sentiments  more  to  the  purpose ;  and  the  doctrines  of  these 
abstruse  philosophers  were  clothed  in  plain,  home- thrusting, 
popular  oratory,  of  the  best  order.  *  For  his  part,'  the  orator 
declared,  '  he  believed,  that,  however  derided,  the  principle  of 

*  leavii^  such  things  very  much  to  their  own  course,  in  a  eonn- 

*  try  like  ours,  was  the  only  true  policy ;  and  that  we  could  no- 

*  more  improve  the  order,  and  habit,  and  composition  of  society, 

*  by  an  arftficial  balancing  of  trades  and  occupations,  than  we 

*  could  im^prove  the  natural  atmosphere,  by  means  of  the  con- 

*  densers  and  rarefiers  of  the  chemists.'  The  speaker  was  Daniel 
Webster,     Since  that  time,  unhappily,  falsehood  has  made  its^ 
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converts  as  well  as  truth.  But  the  orator  was  on  the  popular  side ; 
for  principles  of  freedom  as  yet  commanded  a  majority  among 
those  whom  Webster  then  addressed.  On  the  introduction  of  the 
tariff  of  1824,  the  votes  of  the  New  England  States  were  fifteen 
for,  and  twenty-three  against  it:  while  those  of  the  States  of  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Kentucky,  and  Ohio,  stood 
seventy-eight  for,  and  only  nine  against.  And  in  the  discussions 
on  the  tariff  of  1828,  the  same  proportion  still  continued.  While, 
therefore,  that  portion  of  the  American  people  which  dlone 
possessed  much  manufacturing  industry,  and  which  has  always 
evinced  the  greatest  aptitude  for  commercial  pursuits,  con^ 
tinned  hostile  to  restrictions  which  could  by  no  possibility  do 
good  to  any  but  themselves— while  they,  the  only  parties  who 
could  derive  a  share  of  profit  from  monopoly,  continued  to  re- 
pudiate it — it  was  literally  carried  through  by  the  votes  of  the 
farmers  and  planters  of  the  Central  States,  whose  predilection 
for  the  *  American  system'  was  simply  suicidal! — a  curious 
proof,  among  many  others  in  the  history  of  commercial  legisla- 
tion, how  often  mere  ignorance,  or  mere  party  spirit,  has  done 
the  mischief  ordinarily  attributed  to  self-interest. 

Once  started,  however,  in  the  cause  of  protection  against  their 
will,  the  New  Englanders  soon  became  converts  to  its  doctrines ; 
and  no  wonder.  To  them  the  benefit  was  immediate,  at  the  expense 
of  all  their  fellow-citizens ;  the  loss  contingent  and  ultimate  only. 
We  find,  on  analysing  the  tables  of  Mr  Macgregor,  that  the  six 
States  of  New  England,  containing  one-eighth  of  the  population 
of  the  whole  republic,  produce  two- thirds  of  its  cotton  fabrics* 
three-fifths  of  its  woollens,  nearly  half  its  leathers,  and  other  articles 
in  almost  the  same  proportion.  The  single  state  of  Massachu- 
setts owns  one-sixth  of  the  manufacturing  capital  of  the  nation. 
As  far,  therefore,  as  protection  can  confer  benefit  on  the  pro- 
ducers of  the  monopolised  articles,  they,  and  they  alone,  have 
reaped  it.  The  remaining  eighteen  millions  of  the  proudest 
and  most  irritable  nation  upon  earth — men  to  whom  a  dollar 
paid  by  way  of  salary  to  a  priest,  or  civil  list  to  a  king,  appears 
an  oppression  to  be  resisted  to  the  last  drop  of  blood — are  content 
to  disburse  for  the  benefit  of  their  Yankee  brethren,  a  tribute 
which,  in  all  probability,  would  defray  the  civil  expenditure  of 
half  a  dozen  small  European  monarchies — nay,  they  have  pressed 
and  compelled  the  modest  and  reluctant  Yankees  to  accept  it ! 

How  much  those  worthy  descendants  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers 
have  gained  by  the  advantag;^  thus  forced  upon  them,  we  may 
by-and-by  endeavour  to  estimate.  In  the  mean  time,  the  burden 
has  been  usually  borne  by  the  tributary  States  with  that  stolid 
patience,  or  rather  that  exulting  and  self-applauding  self-denial. 
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with  which  larffe  bodies  of  mankind  are  in  the  habit  of  offering 
up  their  contributions  to  the  cunning  few.  But  this  has  not 
been  uniformly  the  case.  In  the  year  1828-32,  the  Union  wasin 
greater  danger  of  disruption  than  at  any  period  before  or  since, 
from  the  nullification  movement  of  South  Carolina,  in  which 
Georgia,  and  even  Virginia,  very  nearly  participated.  It  cannot 
be  wondered  at  that  the  Southern  planters,  amidst  their  exhausted 
fields  and  decaying  ports,*  and  suffering  severely  under  the  com- 
petition of  the  newer  soils  of  Louisiana  and  the  Mississippi,  felt 
aggrieved  by  the  pressure  of  duties,  which  at  once  narrowed  the 
market  for  their  commodities,  and  increased  their  cost  of  pro- 
duction. The  report  of  the  Carolinian  committee,  to  inquire 
into  the  power  of  the  judicial  government,  declared  *  all  legis- 

*  lation  for  the  protection  of  domestic  manufactures  to  be  uncon- 

*  stitutional,  as  being  in  favour  of  a  local  interest,  and  that 

*  Congress  had  no  power  to  legislate,  except  upon  subjects  of 

*  general  interest* — a  difficult  proposition  to  answer  on  political 
principles,  whatever  reply  American  jurists  may  be  able  to  make  to 
it.  The  movement  failed,  however,  as  it  deserved  to  fail,  because, 
with  an  unfortunate  perversity,  the  people  of  South  Carolina 
chose  to  include  in  the  same  proscription,  as  unconstitutional, 
*all  legislation  for  the  purpose  of  meliorating  the  condition  of  the 
'  free  coloured  and  slave  population  of  the  United  States :' 
mingling  with  one  of  the  most  righteous,  the  basest  purpose 
for  which  men  could  band  themselves  together.  Their  oppo- 
nents gave  up  the  cause  of  the  negroes,  and  preserved  that  of 
monopoly.  The  Carolinian  demand  was  met  by  Mr  Clay's 
'compromise  bill,'  which  adroitly  relieved  from  duty  those 
articles  only  in  which  no  American  competing  industry  e3:isted. 
But  the  *  compromise '  was  again  set  aside  by  the  prevailing 
party  in  1842,  when  its  minimum  duties  were  about  to  come 

'  into  operation,  and  a  new  and  more  stringent  tariff  enacted; 
carried  rather  by  the  spirit  of  party,  says  Mr  Macgregor,  than 
by  the  influence  of  the  manufacturers ;  in  which  we  believe  he 
is  perfectly  accurate.     An  attempt  was  made  to  reintroduce  the 

*  compromise'  in  1844,  but  without  success;  the  later  modifi- 
cations of  1846  hardly  deserve  notice ;  and  America  remains  bur- 
dened with  a  system  which  would  be  ruinous  to  countries  of  less 
energy  and  resources,  though  in  her  case  it  may  be  rather  in- 
convenient and  absurd  than  seriously  oppressive. 

Taking  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  subject,  we  may  say 


♦  The  exports  of  South  Carolina  have  remained  stationary  for  the 
last  thirty  years.  Charleston,  its  capital,  is  the  only  large  American 
town  of  which  the  population  diminished  between  1830  and  1840. 
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that  the  causes  of  Ameriean  progress  are  so  poweful  and 
rapidly  operative,  that  even  the  commercial  measures  of  her 
government  cannot  materially  retard  it,  as  assuredly  they 
have  hitherto  done  nothing  to  promote  it.  With  that  perfect 
freedom  of  internal  trade  which  prevails  throughout  the  vast 
Republic — with  those  admirable  inventions  for  facilitating  and 
acqelerating  inter-communication  of  people,  traffic,  and  thought, 
of  which  no  coudtry  in  the  world  ( England  herself  not  except- 
ed) has  availed  herself  so  largely  or  so  wisely  in  proportion 
to  her  means — a  few  vexatious  restrictions,  more  oar  l4ss,  on 
foreign  commerce,  can  scarcely  affect  the  development  of  her 
social  wealth  with  any  vital  injury.* 

But  there  is  quite  enough  of  immediate  los8-**-more  than 
enough,  unhappily,  of  substantial  political  injory^-*to  avenge 
the  cause  of  free-trade  on  its  unreasoning  eiiemies.  The 
American  citizen  pays  from  95  to  178  per  cent  for  his  win- 
dow glass,  75  to  150  per  cent  on  articles  of  manufadured 
iron ;   ^  embracing,'   says   Mr   Maeduffie,  the  senator,    ^  moadt 

*  of  the  tools  and  implements  necessarily  used  on  every  farm 

*  and  plantation  in  the  country ;'  133  per  cent  on  salt,  75  to 
150  per  cent  (by  the  help  of  deceitful  modes  of  valuation) 
on  the  prints  and  calicoes  ^  of  which  every  female  of  the  idid- 

*  die  and  lower  classes  is  a  consumer.'  In  order  that  Jie  may 
enjoy  these  and  similar  benefits  without  fear  of  interruption 
by  the  smuggler,  he  pays  for  ^  steam  revenue  cutters '  to  criuse 
among  the  islands  and  sand-bars  which  fringe  the  free  Atlantic 
along  his  coast :  and  far  larger  sums  towards  the  hopeless  exp^ 
riment  of  closing  a  land  frontier  of  1200  miles  against  the  Cana- 
dian&  To  maintain  the  same  ^  American '  cause,  he  has 
suffered  the  seeds  of  disunion,  and  of  just  but  fatal  antipathies,  tx> 
grow  up  between  those  sections  of  his  commonwealth,  whieb, 
under  the  most  favourable  circumstances^  and  with  the  niceat ' 
endeavour  to  preserve  the  equipoise,  it  is  most  diffii(^ult  to  keep 
in  harmony  under  the  same  government. 

*  If  the  following  details  are  to  be  depended  upon,  they  f^re  enrioui, 
as  showing  the  effect  of  improved  internal  communications  in  renovating 
the  trade  and  wealth  of  a  city,  which,  had  it  not  been  fur  tbem,  were  in 
acQurse  of  partial  deterioration.  They  are  taken  from  the  Comp- 
troller of  New  York's  Report,  quoted  by  Mr  Macgregor  at  vol.  ii.p,  217. 

Inhabitante,  Real&  Personal  Sstate. 

Dollars. 

In  1816  New  York  city  had     95,000       82,000,000  862  per  head; 

In  1825  (Erie  Canal  opened)  166>000     101,000,000   *      009      .  „ 
In  1836 * 270,000     218,000,000         807  .     „ 
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There  is  also  another  mode  in  which  the  t^iff  b^s  giv^i^  a  Qeoi^t 
but  very  serious  blow  to  the  stability  of  Americwi  institutipi^Sr 
The  Whig  party  are  the  true  Conservatives  of  America,  an4  th^ff 
influence  in  the  long«run  is  the  main  check  which  ei^ists  op  the  t^Hr 
denoy  of  its  social  system  towards  anarchy  and  dis^platiQi)*  But 
the  Whigs,  by  their  fati^l  alliance  with  mpjappeily,  have  £^t  epce 
.made  themselves  the  enemies  of  large  and  really  injured  clasae%  ia 
their  own  country,  and  lost  great  part  of  their  claim  to  th^ 
sympathy  and  encouragement  of  those  iq  foreign  natiilUSk 
who  were  of  old  their  natural  allie^.  What  effective  epUQr 
terpoise  can  be  expected  to  the  iniluence  of  uUra-demociatie 
opinion,  from  a  party  pledged  to  a  course  of  policy  which,  ia  tb^ 
Old  World,  has  in  every  instance  hitherto  ended  by  weakening 
and  ultimately  ruining  its  supporters?  The  Wbi^  may  be 
assured,  that  their  attachment  to  monopQly  will  break  up  their 
party  at  last,  and  with  it,  perhaps,  the  cenititutbn  of  ^eir 
country.  So  long  as  the  American  farmer  ohoosfiA  ta  feed  bimi- 
self  and  his  cattle  upon  taxed  SE^lf;,  to  work  on  his  l^nd  witli  taxed 
iron,  to  dress  his  wife  and  daughters  in  ta^osd  callcoesrtrrnot  lo 
preserve  national  honour,  to  plant  the  rapacious  eagle  on  the 
towers  of  Cortes,  or  to  homble  the  obstinate  <  Britisher-!— ? 

*  Non  ut  superbas  invidae  Carthaginis 

Homanus  ftices  ureret, 
Intactus  aut  Britannus  ut  descf^nderet 

Sacr^  catenatus  Via  '^ — 

but  simply  that  the  world  may  admire  the  ^  factory  gulls'  of 
Lowell,  and  that  a  few  Yaiikee  speculators  m^y  get  fich  ia  th^ 
towns  of  New  England,  and  a  few  scattered  capi(^}is(s  }j^  j^ 
near  the  great  cities  of  the  rest  of  the  Union— so  long  these 
statesmen  may  enjoy  a  poorly-acquired  popularity;  but  the  dis- 
pelling of  that  delusion  will  place  them  at  the  feet  of  their  ene- 
piies,  unless  they  ei^tfi^ate  themselves  beforehand  frop^  |b§  fj^lsp 
position  which  they  ij^w  opcupy. 

There  has  been,  however,  a  diffi^^ent  line  pf  apology  sometimes 
adopted  for  the  Aw^rfcan  system  of  protection,  which  justjy  dep 
server  tp  be  cQpsidered  and  weigh0d  by  tbos^  who  b^ve  f)^t  p^suadr 
,e4  themselvep  into  so  complptply  oi^e-sid^d  a  yi^w  of  th^s»bjeet« 
us  tp  reject  at  once  all  prptective  regulations,  without  ifiq^iry  or 
discrimination*  Admitting  that  all  prqteptioii  i^volve^^  sft^ri&cp 
of  national  wealth,  it  has  h^en  argued,  thfit  some  m^^%m  flaay 
nevertheless  be  reasonably  endured,  io  Pirder  to  secure  it|ch  a  dis^ 
tribution  of  it  as  shall  best  ^ui(  iiatipA4  iQt^fes|;s.  Jt  rmy  be  ciob- 
ceded,  for  the  sake  pf  argu^Bewtr^su^  i^th#  Japgaj^ge  of  tbo8#  who 
.emjpl^  the  reasoning  of  wbi§b  we  spe^k— that  liie  loss  wbi ^  the 
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protection  of  American  manufactures  occasions  to  the  scattered 
millions  who  raise  the  raw  produce  of  the  Republic,  is  greater  than 
the  gain  to  the  manufacturers  and  operatives.  But  the  chief  weak- 
ness of  America  lies  in  the  dispersion  of  her  population.  The  ten- 
dency  of  her  agricultural  classes  to  spread  and  scatter  themselves 
over  an  enormous  extent  of  territory,  prevents  the  rise  of  cities, 
the  growth  of  habits  of  order  and  respect  for  law — the  progress, 
in  short,  of  civilisation.  There  may  therefore  be  good  policy 
in  fostering  at  their  expense  the  industry  of  the  older,  more  po- 
pulous, more  conservative  portions  of  the  Republic ;  the  influence 
of  the  wide  unsettled  West  being  already  far  too  great,  both  on 
the  balance  of  political  power,  and  on  the  moral  character  of 
American  society. 

These  certainly  are  not  the  doctrines  of  Jefferson,  who  looked 
forward  with  alarm  to  the  rise  of  American  cities :  But  they 
may  not  the  less  deserve  a  fair  investigation  ;  and  those  who 
hold  them  will  not  be  persuaded  out  of  them  by  ordinary 
free-trade  arguments.  It  happens,  however,  that  they  will 
not  stand  the  test  of  figures.  Mr  Macgregor's  tables  are  not 
compiled  with  any  view  to  meet  this  particular  line  of  argu- 
ment, of  which  he  does  not  indeed  take  any  notice; — the  evi- 
dence which  they  furnish  against  it  is  therefore  the  more  satis- 
factory. If  we  examine,  in  the  first  place,  the  progress  of  popu- 
lation in  the  five  old  New  England  States,  Connecticut,  Massa- 
chusetts, Vermont,  Rhode  Island,  New  Hampshire,  which  alone 
deserve  the  character  of  manufacturing  districts,  and  where,  if 
any  where,  the  protecting  system  should  operate  in  drawing  to- 
gether and  concentrating  greater  numbers  of  inhabitants — we 
find  the  following  results : — 

1830.  1S40. 

Massachusetts,  -  610,408  737,699 

The  other  four  States,  -         944,930  985,367 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  while  Massachusetts  has  undoubtedly 
made  a  considerable,  though  by  no  means  a  remarkable  advance, 
the  other  manufacturing  States,  during  the  ten  years  in  which 
the  tariff  was  most  operative,  actually  increased  in  population  at 
a  lower  rate  than  average  English  counties.  If  we  examine 
the  table  of  exports,  the  deductions  to  be  drawn  from  them 
are  precisely  similar.!  Comparing  the  years  1822  and  1842 
(which  appear  to  be  fair  average  years)  we  find  the  results, 
in  round  numbers,  to  be,  that  Massachusetts  exported,  in  1822, 
to  the  value  of  four  millions  of  dollars;  in  1842,  6,700,000. 
The  other  four  States,  in  1822,  1,500,000 ;  in  1842,  only 
1,400,000;  in  other  words,  they  have  remained  stationary  during 
the  period  in  which,  if  there  were  any  truth  in  the  doctrines  of 
the  American  system,  they  ought  to  have  made  the  most  decided 
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progress ;  possessing,  as  they  do,  every  facility  for  manufacturing 
purposes  in  a  higher  degree  than  any  other  part  of  America.  Mas- 
sachusetts alone  has  gained;  and,  without. denying  that  protec- 
tion may  have  given  some  stimulus  to  thi^  cotton  manufactures 
of  Massachusetts,  it  would  be  a  libel  on  t^ypeople  of  that  ener- 
getic state,  to  believe  that  the  real  source  oTOieir  high  prosperity 
lies  in^the  tribute  which  their  monopoly  draws  from  their  brethren. 
We  apprehend,  therefore,  that  this  argument,  the  most  plau- 
sible which  we  have  met  with  in  favour  of  the  tariff,  entirely  fails. 
Protection  has  not  girt  the  New  England  States  with  Mr  Wake- 
field^s  belt  of  iron  ; — ^it  has  not  checked,  in  the  slightest  degree, 
the  Westward  movement  and  dispersion  of  their  population ; — it 
has  had  no  effect  whatever  in  determining  the  progress  of  so- 
ciety, or  giving  the  much-desired  principle  of  cohesion  to  the 
people  or  institutions  of  any  part  of  America.  It  is,  in  short,  as 
politically  worthless  as  it  is  economically  false ;  and  Mr  Macgre- 
gor's  is  the  only  sound  conclusion  from  the  long  and  possibly 
tedious  detail  into  which  we  have  entered. 

<  If  there  be  one  course  of  policy  more  th&n  another  which  we  would 
advocate,  to  which  we  would  devote  our  endeavours,  in  order  to  aid  in 
obtaining  the  only  certain  guarantee  of  peace  and  of  friendship  between 
two  great  nations,  who  in  language  and  race  are  one  people — thsTt  course 
of  policy  is  to  establish  the  least  possible  restriction  on  the  interchange 
of  the  commodities  of  the  one  country  in  the  other — upon  the  arrival, 
remaining,  and  departure,  of  the  ships  and  citizens  of  America,  in  every 
British  port  and  place  in  the  universe — of  British  ships  and  subjects  in 
every  port  and  place  within  the  American  regions.  If  ever  the  history 
of  the  world  presented  two  states  in  a  position  and  condition  to  do  each 
other  the  utmost  possible  good,  or  the  greatest  possible  evil,  such  are 
the  actual  positions,  and  actual  conditions,  of  the  United  Kingdom  and 
United  States.' 

Would  it,  however,  be  desirable,  supposing  it  were  possible, 
to  accelerate  the  progress  of  the  United  States  towards  fixity  of 
population  ? — to  counteract  the  tendency  to  dispersion,  by  pro- 
moting the  growth  of  cities,  the  head-quarters  of  civilisation, 
wealth,  and  order,  the  correctives,  if  such  are  to  be  found,  of 
American  ochlocracy  ?  The  truth  is,  that  if  this  object  be 
among  the  political  requirements  of  America,  canals  and  rail- 
ways are  already  achieving  it,  with  a  rapidity  which  confounds 
all  the  estimates  of  statesmen  and  statisticians  alike.  Mr  Mac- 
gregor has  quoted  largely  from  a  series  of  articles  on  the  in- 
ternal trade  of  the  United  States,  by  Mr  Scott  of  Ohio ;  a 
speculator  of  the  true  American  cast,  indulging  in  views  of 
future  greatness  sufficiently  bold  and  comprehensive;  but  of  whose 
prophecies  some  *  per-centage'  will  no  doubt  be  realised, — enough 
perhaps  to  secure  for  their  author  the  credit  of  second-sight  among 
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the  swaTm  c^  natiotis  wliioh  will  one  day  be  ftasembled  m 
the  valley  of  the  MisaissippL  The  following  are  ^ome  of  bis 
calculations  on  this  subject  u — In  Ma8saobu8ett%  from  1830  to 
1840,  mope  than  half  the  increase  of  the  population  of  th^  whote 
State  took  place  in  the  nine  principal  towns  (6ti,Q0Q  out  of 
128,000.)  In  the  same  period,  the  increase  in  the  Mfhole  State 
of  New  York  was  27  per  cent ;  in  the  fourteen  largest  townSj 
64^  per  cent;  in  the  State,  exclusive  of  these  towns,  only  19 
per  cent ;  and  yet  in  New  York  there  are  still  whole  counties 
of  nearly  unoccupied  land.  Pennsylvanian  enterprise  in  the 
same  period  suffered  materially  from  the  ^  crash  of  her  monetary 
system  :'  But  even  in  Pennsylvania  the  nine  largest  towns  ex* 
hibited  again  of  39:|  per  cent;  the  whole  State,  of  only  21f 
per  cent.  In  Ohio,  tfie  great  agricultural  State,  the  eighteen 
largest  towns  increased  138  per  cent ;  the  State  only  62  peif 
cent.  The  increase  of  the  twenty  largest  towns  of  the  United 
States,  from  New  York  to  St  Louis,  inclusive,  was  55  per  cent ; 
that  of  the  whole  country  less  than  34  per  cent.  If  the  slaves- 
holding  states  were  left  •  out,  the  result  of  the  calculation  ^puld 
best  ill  more  favourable  to  the  towns. — (Vol.  ii.  p.  750.)  The 
most  ardent  well-wisher  for  the  concentration  of  American  popu^ 
lation  could  hardly  desire  more  rapid  results  than  these;  and 
yet  the  impulse  from  which  they  proceed  may  be  said  to  have 
scarcely  begun  its  operation.  America  is  fast  becoming  a  coun* 
try  of  great  cities. 

And,  to  pass  from  subjects  of  American  interest  to  such  as 
more  nearly  concern  us  in  Europe :  this  last  circumstance,  the 
great  and  disproportionate  growth  of  her  town  popula?tion,  and  the 
certainty  that  the  ratio  will  continue  to  increase,  is  very  importr 
ant  to  be  borne  in  mind,  in  considering  the  question  of  the  future 
ability  of  the  United  States  to  supply  our  demand  for  articles 
of  food.  As  to  the  idea,  prevalent  to  a  certain  extent  among 
ourselves,  and  trumpeted  forth  by  the  American  press  with  its 
usual  grandiloquence,  that  the  existing  surplus  of  the  agricul- 
tural produce  of  the  United  States  (on  the  breadth  of  cultivation 
existing  in  1845  and  1846,)  was  sufficient  to  fill  up  the  deficit 
of  an  European  famine,  or  even  to  make  any  great  impression 
on  our  enormous  need,  had  Providence  continued  the  scarcity 
among  us,  or  aflBieted  our  gr^in  harvest  with  blight  in  addition 
to  our  potatoes — never  was  any  thing  more  fallacious.  Com- 
mercial exaggeration  reached  its  height,ln  the  recent  apticipations 
of  cereal  imports  from  America.  And  since  the  adage,  omne  ignotum 
pro  magmJicOi  is  In  no  instance  mpre  true  than  in  the  matter  of 
pj^rkets,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  give,  as  briefly  as  we  can,  the 
results  of  Mr  Macgregof*s  statistics  on  this  important  subiect.— 
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(Book'ii.  c.  6.)  Mr  Macgrwor^  we  must  state,  or  rather  his 
authorities,  are  answerable  only  for  the  figures  |  the  calculations 
are  our  own. 

Mr  Maegregor  gives  at  vol.  ii.  p.  480,  the  following  *  estimate 
*  by  Mr  Ellsworth,'  (he  does  not  farther  describe  his  vouchee) 
of  the  crops  of  the  United  States  in  1844  : — 

Bushels. 

Wheat, 95,607,000 

Indian  Corn, 421,953,000 

Oats,  172,247,000 

Rye, 96,430,000 

Back  WbeAt, 9,071,000 

Barley,*... 3,627,000 
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728,9^,000 

But  as  it  should  seem  from  other  calculations  (see  vol.  ii. 
p.  961),  that  the  export  of  wheat  in  the  same  year  (including 
flour)  amounted  to  nearly  8,000,000  of  bushels  (and  this  was 
rather  below  the  average),  the  total  amount  for  home  consumption 
and  se^d  must  be  taken  at  87,000,000  bushels:  that  is,  about 
four  and  a  half  bushels  per  head,  the  whole  population  being 
taken  at  nineteen  millions  and  a  half.  In  the  United  Kingdom, 
in  the  same  year,  it  is  probable  that  about  160,000^000  bushels 
were  required  for  consumption  and  seed  :  that  is,  more  than  six 
bushels  per  head.  The  Americans,  therefore,  profuse  and  even 
wasteful  as  they  are  in  their  subsistence,  consume  considerably 
less  wheat  per  head  than  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  King- 
dom. This  is  perfectly  conclusive  as  to  the  impossibility  of  their 
supplying  any  great  or  sudden  European  demand  for  wheat^ 
unless  there  should  take  place  some  large  increase  in  its  cul- 
tivation. But  this  is  by  no  means  the  whole  of  the  case.  Of 
the  95,607,000  busbels  of  wheat  produced  in  the  United  States, 
nearly  one  half  is  raised  west  of  the  Alleghanies  ;  chiefly  in  the 
rich  plains  of  Ohio  and  Indiana,  and  even  in  the  far  north-western 
clearings  of  Michigan.  These^  supplies  will  no  doubt  become 
available  in  seasons  like  that  through  which  we  hare  just  passed. 
But  the  western  farmer,  in  estimating  how  much  he  can  raise 
with  a  profit,  dees  not  rest  his  practical  calculations  on  exceptional 
demands,  such  as  that  of  1847.  And  to  how  great  a  height  must 
prices  rise  in  this  country,  before  supplies  raised  a  thousand  milei 
beyond  the  Atlantic  can  compete  not  only  with  our  o\^  produce, 
but  with  that  of  Poland  and  Prussia  I 

-  The  san^e  remark  applies  to  the  quantity  of  Indian  corn  which 
America  has  to  send.  Enormous  as  her  production  of  this  ^rain 
appears  to  be— about  20  bushels  per  head,  according  to  Mr 
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Ellsworth's  estimate — it  is  not,  nor  is  likely  to  become,  an  article 
of  regular  consumption  in  Great  Britain,  and  the  populous  coun- 
tries of  Western  Europe.  Scarcity  alone  creates  a  demand  for  it. 
The  cultivator,  therefore,  cannot  take  this  demand  into  his  esti- 
mate :  And  it  must  be  supplied,  not  from  the  stores  of  merchants, 
but  from  savings  out  of  ordinary  consumption :  and  these  are 
slowly  collected  and  slowly  forwarded.  When  the  demand  is  at 
the  strongest,  the  supply  will  be  short  and  the  price  enornnous, 
as  was  the  case  for  some  weeks  last  spring  in  Ireland.  But,  by 
the  time  that  the  farmer  has  learned  to  stint  his  pigs,  and  spare 
his  waste,  and  the  accumulated  savings  of  some  hundred 
thousand  little  households  find  their  way  to  the  Atlantic,  prices 
have  fallen,  merchants  are  ruined,  and  farmers  must  be  long- 
sighted indeed  to  keep  themselves  in  readiness  for  a  similar 
emergency,  which  may  not  recur  for  many  years. 

This  is  a  subject  at  the  present  moment  of  so  much  interest, 
that  we  venture  to  subjoin  a  long  extract  from  papers  quoted 
by  Mr  Macgregor  (vol.  ii.  p.  493),  from  the  Philadelphia  Com-' 
mercial  List  of  1842.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  calculations  vary 
In  some  slight  degree  from  our  own,  but  the  conclusions  are  the 
same :  of  course  they  were  compiled  when  no  anticipation  existed 
of  European  scarcity. 

*  It  is  very  generally  believed  abroad,  that  wheat  is  of  very  general 
culture  in  our  country ;  but  such  is  not  the  fact.  This  table '  (allud- 
ing to  an  elaborate  one  which  we  omit,)  *  divides  the  states  and 
territories  into  three  districts.  The  first  embraces  the  six  New 
England  states ;  the  second,  the  states  in  what  may  be  called  the 
"  AVheat  pistrict,**  extending  from  latitude  35**  to  45®  north,  and 
from  longitude  5®  east  to  15*^  west  of  Washington;  and  the  third, 
states  south  of  latitude  35*^.  The  cultivation  of  wheat  was  com- 
menced in  the  New  England  states  at  quite  an  early  date  after  their 
first  settlement,  and  with  sufficient  success  to  supply  the  wants  of  the 
colonists ;  but  it  could  not  be  continued  with  profit  when  Pennsylvania 
was  settled,  and  its  lands  (more  congenial  to  wheat)  subjected  to  the 
plough.  Then  the  hardy  and  adventurous  sons  of  the  Puritans  found 
it  their  interest  to  "  cultivate"  thp  "ocean,"  and,  by  exchange  of  its 
productions,  purchase  flour  and  grain  from  the  descendants  of  Penn. 
The  efforts  made  since  the  Revolution,  and  by  aid  of  bounties,  even 
to  within  three  or  four  years,  to  revive  the  cultivation  of  wheat  in  the 
eastern  sections,  have  proved  alike  unsuccessful ;  and  the  agricultural 
pursuits  of  New  England  will,  doubtless,  in  futui'e  be  confined  to  the 
more  suitable  products  of  Indian  com  and  potatoes,  with  pasturage  of 
cattle,  and  increased  growth  of  wool,  in  parts  more  remote  from  the 
sea-board. 

*  With  the  states  south  of  the  wheat  section,  we  have  included  North 
Carolina ;  for,  although  a  great  part  of  this  state  lies  north  of  35^  and 
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wheat  is  cultivated  towards  its  northern  parts,  the  soil  in  general  is 

better  adapted  to  Indian  com>  and  the  quantity  cultivated  is  large. 

«  *  «  «  « 

^  To  the  north  of  45^  north  on  this  continent,  the  length  and  severity 
of  the  winters  wiU  prevent  the  cultivation  of  wheat  to  any  materisd 
extent.  This  opinion  will  appear  remarkable  in  England,  when  it  is 
considered  that  the  most  southerly  point  of  Great  Britain  is  near  north 
latitude  49^9  and  that  the  culture  of  wheat  is  successfully  extended  to* 
north  latitude  55°.  But  that  island  has  an  open  ocean  to  the  north 
and  west,  and  the  North  Sea  to  the  east ;  whereas  the  American  Con- 
tinent towards  the  north-west  is  unbroken  to  the  Polar  Sea;  and  to  the 
north,  and  towards  north-west,  is  indented  with  immense  bays,  covered 
by  ice  for  nine  months  in  the  year. 

*  To  the  west,  longitude  15®  west  of  Washington,  commence  those 
extensive  prairies  extending  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  on  which  it  is  not 
likely  the  cultivation  of  wheat  will  be  extended,  nor  any  permanent 
settlement  made,  except  along  some  of  the  water-courses,  for  years  to 
come.  The  want  of  wood  and  water  on  those  plains  will  stop  the  ad- 
vance of  civilisation  in  that  direction,  and  leave  them  to  the  buffalo 
and  the  Indian.  How  far  it  will  be  practicable  to  cover  them  with 
sheep,  horses,  and  cattle,  controlled  by  man,  as  on  the  steppes  of  the- 
Banda  Oriental,  remains  to  be  ascertained  by  experiment. 

*  The  wheat  section  within  10  degrees  of  latitude,  and  20  degrees  of 
longitude,  embraces  about  one-half  the  surface  of  the  states,  or  one-fourth 
that  of  the  states  and  territories,  but  within  this  there  is  abundance  of  un- 
touched land  of  the  finest  quality  awaiting  the  invasion  of  the  cultivator.. 
Nor  can  that  be  delayed ;  for  the  wants  of  a  population  constantly  in* 
creasing  both  within  and  without  this  district, and  not  regarding  foreign 
countries,  demand  a  rapid  increase  in  the  growth  of  wheat.  If  our  esti- 
mate is  correct,  that  the  United  States  and  territories  will  number 
22,000,000  inhabitants  in  1850,  the  additional  quantity  to  be  raised  in 
that  year  over  1840,  to  supply  an  increase  of  5,000,000  consumers  at 
home,  and  leave  seed,  &c.,  must  be  about  22,000,000  bushels,  equal  to 
the  whole  crop  raised  in  1 800.  To  bring  the  cultivation  up  to  this 
point,  it  becomes  necessary  that  for  ten  years  130,000  acres  of  new 
land  per  annum  should  be  put  under  wheat  culture  alone,  and  three 
times  that  quantity  under  culture,  in  corn,  rye,  oats,  or  in  pasturage. 
To  accomplish  this  will  require  that  the  labour  of  full  one-third  of 
the  whole  increase  in  population  be  directed  to  agricultural  pursuits 
in  this  district. 

*  On  reference  to  Table  No.  8,  it  will  be  observed  that  we  have  stated 
the  consumption  of  wheat  to  be  at  the  average  of  three  bushels  and  a 
half  per  head  in  the  eastern  district  (New  England  States),  four  bushels 
and  one  twelfth  per  head  in  the  wheat  district,  and  two  ^bushels  per 
head  in  the  southern,  or  cotton  and  sugar  district.  Those  very  low 
estimates  will  appear  remarkable  to  England,  where  the  consumption 
of  wheat  is  estimated  at  six  to  eight  bushels  per  head.  It  is  easy,  how- 
ever, to  account  for  this  difference,  which  arises  from  the  more  general 
consumption  in  this  country  of  Indian  corn,  rye,  and  buckwheat,  for 
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&i\hmty  |nirpo9ed.  In  t&e  eastern  states,  Ifididiii  cdm  and  i^y^  are 
generalfy  used ;  and  in  parts  more  remote  from  the  sea-eo^at,  trkeat 
bread  is  almost  unknown.  In  the  ftiiddle  and  western  states,  with  the 
a^rienlturid  popt^^tion  in  partieular,  more  than  ha^  the  bread  is  made 
of  corn  aid  rye  meal ;  and  buckwheat  is  also  extei^sively  used.  In  tlie 
soudiem  and  south->westem  states,  corn  becomes  the  leading  article, 
and  in  sotne>  rice  is  an  important  auxiliary ;  but  to  the  coloured  popu- 
lation (full  one-half  in  those  states)  wheat  is  unknown.  This  will  ac- 
count for  the  very  law  estimate  of  two  bushels  per  head  which  we 
have  given  for  the  consumption  of  wheat  in  the  southern  district. 

*  Throughout  every  part  of  the  United  States,  Indian  corn  is  raised. 
It  is  used  both  green  and  ripe,  is  easily  prepared  for  food,  and  fully  as 
nutritious  as  wheat.  Its  usual  cost  per  bushel  in  the  interior  is  about 
one-third  that  of  wheat ;  and  for  human  nutriment,  onebushetof  Indian 
corn  is  perhaps  equal  to  one  bushel  and  three-fourths  of  barley,  or 
three  bushels  of  oats.  It  is  not  therefore  surprising,  that  the  use  of 
this  invaluable  grain  should  be  so  general,  and  that  of  oata  and  barley 
unknown— but  for  animal's  food  and  the  brewery. 

<  The  population  of  Pennsylvania  has  not  increased  so  rapidly  as  that 
of  New  York,  and  although  her  surplus  of  wheat  is  not,  perha'ps,  so 
great  as  twenty  or  even  thirty  years  back,  it  is  still  very  considerable ; 
but  as  little  good  land  now  remains  unbroken  in  eastern  Pennsylvania, 
and  labour  is  fast  seeking  mining  and  manufacturing  employments,  this 
surplus  will  gradually  diminish,  and  the  time  is  not  very  remote  when 
our  metropolis  will  have  to  rely  on  the  country  beyond  the  Ohio  for 
wheat  bread.  In  all  the  old  wheat  districts  in  the  states  of  Delaware, 
Maryland,  and  Virginia,  the  land  is  so  completely  exhausted  by  con- 
tinued cropping,  that  it  must  be  abandoned  for  years,  until  restored  to 
vigour  by  the  reoperative  powers  of  nature,  or  transferred  to  another 
population,  better  qualified  to  recover  it  by  art  and  industry.  In  the 
upper  section  of  those  states,  and  towards  the  western  parts  of  Mary- 
land and  Virginia,  a  different  agricultural  system  prevails ;  and  there 
the  cultivation  of  wheat  is  still  on  the  advance. 

*  If  we  make  a  natural  line  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  confluence  of  the 
Ohio,  and  np  this  river  to  Pittsburg,  and  thence  draw  an  imaginary 
line  north  to  Lake  Erie,  and  continue  it  round  the  northern  and  eastern 
frontiers  of  the  United  States,  it  will  be  found»that  at  this  time  the  wheat 
raised  in  all  this  section  of  the  United  States,  is  about  equal  to  what 
is  consumed  in  it,  and  that  the  whole  surplus  shipped  from  the  United 
States  to  foreign  countries,  including  Canada,  is  in  fact  produced  in  the 
states  and  territories  north  and  west  of  the  Ohio  river.  We  have 
stated  the  whole  export  in  1840,  to  September  30,  at  11,208,365 
bushels,  and  the  wheat  and  flour  of  the  crop  of  1839,  which  left  those 
states,  &c.,  for  Canada,  or  came  to  the  Atlantic  cities  by  various  outlets, 
the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers,  the  canals  and  railroads  of  Maryland, 
Pennsylvania,  and  New  York,  was  about  equal  to  this  quantity.  .  . 
Now,  it  is  a  striking  fact,  that  this  surplus,  in  fact  the  disposable  sur- 
plus of  the  United  States,  is  furnished  by  that  section  of  our  country 
the  most  remote  from  our  Atlantic  seaports,  and  with  the  aid  of  all  the 
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ji&tUral  or  atiifiditd  commuiiieationi^  exidtin^  it  catitiet  r^at^i  tliesd 
forts  froiJa  the  places  of  shipment,  much  leas  from  ilie  fiaihiier^  door, 
at  a  less  charge  per  bushfel  thah  forty  or  fifty  cents,  freight,  immratniey 
cotnitaiasion^  and  wastage  included;  .  .  What,  then>  doeS  the  f«i:rMnef 
in  those  <stjEbtes  gei  for  his  wheat  when  the  price  in  our  Atlantic  cities 
is  one  dollar  per  bushel  ?  Is  it  not  a  matter  of  serious  comiderationy 
wlietker^  with  our  ra^idl^  increasing  popiUatian,  ^  conswmption  of  wheat 
has  not  already  approached  too  close  to  its  production  ?  not  leaving  a 
sufficient  margin  to  meet  the  contingency  or  a  bad  crop,  which  miglit 
make  it  necessary  again  to  import  from  Europe ;  and  under  circum- 
stances not  so  favourable  to  obtain  supplies  as  those  which  existed  in 
1837  and  1838.  It  is  evident,  from  the  experience  of  the  last  fifty 
years,  thkt  the  increase  in  the  cultivation  of  wheat  merely  extends  in 
proportioh  to  the  wants  of  the  home  populatioiij  not  giving  any  increase 
in  the  surplus  for  export,  unless  in  years  of  over-production,  or  When 
the  home  consumption  is  lessened  by  high  prices  arising  from  unUsual 
demands  for  <»ther  countries.' 

But,  Becondly,  although  thtes^  obs&r\rations  apply  <>nly  to  the 
present,  and  although  the  possible  amount  of  produce  to  be 
raised  from  such  a  breadth  of  fertile  knd  as  the  Americans  have 
only  begun  to  furrow,  must  be  left  to  imagination,  yet  tfcose  who 
atiticipBite  a  Very  tapM  increase  of  exportable  food  would  do  well 
to  beat  in  mind  what  haJs  already  been  said  of  the  disproportion- 
a«be  ii^etease  of  their  <X)Wn  population.  •  The  following  specula- 
tidns  of  Mr  Scott  will  appear  extravagant  only  to  those  unaccus- 
tetoed  to  American  statistics.  However  large  the  figures  may 
appear,  they  are  suggested  by  the  very  reasonable  assumption  that 
th<e  existing  ratio  of  augmentation,  in  towns  and  rural  districts 
rfespecfdvely,  will  merely  continue.  According  to  English  expe- 
rience, the  disproportion  ought  to  increase  in  favour  of  the  towns ; 
aftd  it  must  also  be  remembered,  that  town^-people  are  peculiarly 
ft  wheat  and  meat  consuming  class  of  the  community. 

<  Of  the  10,500,000  now  inhabiting  the ,  Mississippi  valley,  Tittle 
more  thaft  5*00,000  live  in  towns :  leaving  about  10,000,000  employed 
in  making  ftirms  out  of  the  wilds,  and  producing  haman  food  and  mate- 
rials for  mantifactures.  Even  since  the  late  period  when  these  remarks 
Were  WritJten,  -many  of  the  interior  toWns  have  greatly  increased  in  popu- 
lation* When,  in  1890,  we  number  53,000,000,  according  to  out  es- 
timate, th<yre  wUl  be  but  one- third  -of  Phis  mindfer  (to  wit,  18,000,<K)0) 
employed  in  agriculture  and  rural  trades.  Of  the  increase  up  to  that 
time,  being  42,500,000,  8,000,000  will  go  into  rural  occupation^  and 
34,500,000  into  toHvns. 

*  Should  we,  yielding  to  the  opinion  of  those  who  may  believe  that 
more  than  one-third  of  our  people  will  be  required  for  agriculture  and 
rural  tirades,  make  the  estimate  on  the  supposition  that  one-half  the 
population  of  our  valley,  forty-seven  years  hereafter,  will  live  on  farms, 
and  in  villages  below  the  rank  of  towns,  the  amount  will  stand  thus : 
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26,500>000,  being  the  one-half  of  53,000^000,  will  be  the  amount  of  the  rural 
population :  so  that  it  must  receive  16,000,000  in  addition  to  the  10/)00,000 
it  now  has.  The  towns  in  the  same  time  will  have  an  increase  of 
26,000,000,  in  addition  to  the  500,000  now  in  them/ — (Vol.  ii.  p.  761.) 

in  the  next  place,  although  this  vast  town  population  be  as 
yet  matter  of  anticipation  only,  yet  the  number  of  the  people 
of  America  who  must  be  set  down  as  non-producers  is  very 
much  greater  than  is  usually  imagined — so  great  as  to  make  a 
most  essential  distinction  between  her  and  the  grain-raising 
countries  of  the  East  of  Europe,  in  which  all  the  inhabitants,  from 
noble  to  serf,  with  very  few  exceptions,  are  engaged  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil.  The  emigrants  form  one  division  of  this 
class.  Every  year  sees  a  number  of  hungry  mortals  disembarked 
on  the  shores  of  the  States,  all,  or  nearly  all,  accustomed  by  the 
habits  of  the  Old  Country  to  the  consumption  of  wheaten  bread, 
of  which,  as  we  have  seen,  native  Americans  consume  compa- 
ratively so  little.  AH  these  additional  mouths  must  be  provided 
for  out  of  the  common  stock ;  and  they  are  amply  and  super- 
abundantly provided  for.  During  the  first  year  in  all  cases,  often 
during  the  second  also,  they  can  raise  nothing  for  themselves. 

There  are  few  phenomena  so  striking  to  our  eyes,  or  so  sugges- 
tive of  reflection  among  all  the  great  social  occurrences  of  this  age, 
as  the  continuous  emigration  which  takes  place  to  the  American 
continent.  Few  have  fixed  their  eyes  steadily  upon  it :  few  have 
estimated  the  depth,  and  width,  andvolume,  of  the  vast  and  regu- 
larly increasing  flood  of  population,  which  pours,  not  from  Eng- 
land only,  but  from  all  Western  Europe,  into  that  huge  reservoir. 
Professor  Tucker,  in  a  memoir  cited  by  Mr  Macgregor  (vol.  ii. 
p.  84),  estimates  the  whole  number  of  European  emigrants  to  the 
States,  from  1800  to  1840,  at  about  a  million  persons.  We  sus- 
pect that  the  number  is  very  greatly  underrated ;  but  whatever 
be  the  case  as  to  the  early  part  of  the  century,  the  increase  since 
1840  has  been  so  prodigious  as  to  render  such  calculations  un- 
important, except  for  historical  purposes.  The  report  of  our 
Colonial  Land  and  Emigration  Office  gives  82,239  as  the  num- 
ber of  British  emigrants  to  the  United  States  in  1846 :  being 
about  20,000  higher  than  that  of  any  previous  year.  In  the 
same  year,  42,439  went  to  our  North  American  colonies ;  and 
it  seems  to  be  established  that  the  interchange  of  emigrations 
between  Canada  and  the  States,  pretty  nearly  balances  itself. 
The  next  great  source  of  foreign  population  is  Germany,  which, 
if  Dr  Wappseus  is  to  be  believed  (  Ueber  Deutschen  Auswanderung 
und  Colonisation)  now  sends  her  laborious  sons  to  America  from 
the  banks  of  the  Maine  and  Neckar,  to  the  number  of  ^,60,000 
annually.      Add  to  these  the  miscellaneous  emigrants  of  other 
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countries ;  and  last  year's  swarm  from  the  old  hive  to  North 
America,  colonial  and  independent,  cannot  be  estimated  at  much 
less  than  200,000  persons.  In  the  present  year  of  scarcity,  the 
number  will  probably  exceed  300,000.  But  to  this  influx 
must  he  added  a  still  greater  sum — that  of  the  migratory  popu- 
lation of  America  itself.  We  must  remember  how  many  thousands 
of  her  agricultural  families  are  annually  engaged,  not  as  producers, 
but  simply  as  pioneers :  a  number  which  no  statistical  returns 
will  enable  us  to  count,  but  of  which  some  idea  may  be  formed, 
from  the  circumstance  that  three  or  four  thousand  square  miles 
are  said  to  be  reclaimed  from  the  wilderness  every  year.  And 
next  must  be  taken  into  account  the  vast  numbers  whom 
America  employs  in  her  public  works ;  the  construction  of 
railroads  alone  absorbing  a  quantity  of  labour  which  may  be 
conjectured  from  the  fact,  that  1600  miles  had  'already  been 
completed  before  1837.  All  th^se  different  classes,  like  some 
vast  standing  army,  form  a  burden  on  the  land,  and  put  in  their 
joint  claim  to  support  from  its  produce,  before  a  single  vessel  can 
carry  the  surplus  to  the  shores  of  Europe, 

There  seems  to  be  a  growing  disposition  on  the  part  of  some 
classes  of  Americans  to  undervalue  the  advantages  which  they 
derive  from  the  constant  accession  to  their  population  from  Eu- 
rope, and  to  fence  themselves  with  a  kind  of  national  feeling 
against  the  emigrants  whom  they  receive.*  Mr  Macgregor  is  but 


*  It  is  most  pleasing,  however,  to  know,  that  these  feelings  have  in 
no  degree  chilled  the  sympathy '^r  arrested  the  active  beneficence  by 
ivbich  the  Americans  have  so  nobly  distinguished  themselves  in  relation 
to  the  recent  sufferings  of  Ireland.  In  the  city  of  New  York,. on  the  con- 
trary, a  government  commission  has  been  appointed,  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  attending  to  the  condition  of  the  destitute  emigrants,  who  are  still 
landing  by  thousands  on  their  shores— and  which,  we  have  reason 
to  know,  has  proceeded  in  the  exercise  of  its  painful  and  onerous 
functions  with  the  most  exemplary  humanity  and  unwearied  diligence. 
We  have  now  before  us  a  letter  from  a  leading  member  of  this  commis- 
sion (a  native  American),  dated  in  the  middle  of  August,  in  which  he 
says,  *  Out  of  the  great  number  of  sick  and  destitute  which  it  has  been 
the  duty  of  our  commission  to  take  charge  of,  not  one,  I  am  happy  to 
say,  has  been  neglected.  The  most  distressing  feature  in  the  case  is  the 
number  of  orphan  children  thrown  upon  our  hands.  The  story  of  these 
helpless  little  creatures  is  simple  and  uniform  enough.  They  left  home 
with  their  parents  ;  and  the  fever  killed  them  on  the  passage — or  they 
have  since  died  in  the  hospital  I  We  are  now  trying  to  find  some  better 
place  than  the  alms-house  and  hospital  for  these  poor  little  things,  where 
they  may  be  more  tenderly  nurtured^  and  properly  educated,*  This  is 
above  all  praise :  and  when  we  add,  that  most  of  these  gentlemen  are 
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repeating  language  familiar  to  the  '  native'  party  when  he  Bays 
man  beings  constetB,  generally,  olPatj 
B  far  more  than  it  adds  to  the  morals 
:  political  inconvenience  attends  tbti 
chise  by  so  large  a  body  of  strangersi 
freedom  of  the  great  democracy,  i^ 
ish   form   a   Compact   body,    acting 
themselves,  and  scarcely  conceivably 
Tie  Germans  hang  equally  together, 
democratic  'ticket,' with  a  dt;cideti 
n,   and  other   fiiiarchical  principles; 
illy,  are  apt  to  take  a  hot  and  violent 
,  of  which  they  have  not  learned  to 
.    But  these  are  annoyances,  not  sub- 
■  the  mischief  lies  in  the  constitution 
1  to  cease,  party  spirit' among  nativ^ 
similar  rcButts.    As  to  morals,  ther^ 
le  notion  of  our  farmers  and  artisan^ 
zens  of  their  adopted  country.     Nor 
can  we  treat  much  more  seriously  the  supposilion  thai  the  inSu^ 
^of  emigrants  IS  preventing  the  American  people  from  fusing  into 
tin  uriiKiriii  body,  actuated  by  one  national  spirit.  Th^  cohesion  of 
the  miscellaneous  inhabitants  of  the  States  depends  on  that  very 
looseness  of  organisation,  and  want  Of  uniform  spirit  and  character, 
Ahich  such  objectors  deprecate.  Tlie  bond  holds  fast,  only  be(;huse 
it  ii  so  slight  and  unoppressive.    It  would  be  difficult  to  point  out 
wher^  the  American  nation,  properly  no  called,  Is  to  be  found.  I'be 
(^escendai^ts  of  the  Puritans  torm  a  people,  and  a  great  one;  hut 
|they  are  not  tfie  nation.     Ti>e  English  Puritans — the  chief  of 
Tfiep,  whom  it  is  the  paltry  fashion  of  this  day  to  decry — divided 
their  vast  inheritance  lietween  them  in  tfie  reign  of  Charles  I. 
One  body  remftined  nf.  home,  an4  established  the  English  consti- 
tution;  one  crossed  the  Atlantic,  and  founded  the  American 


actually  denying  themselvei  the  recreation  of  their  nsuat  summer  re- 
treats, and  remainin);,  apart  frero  tijeir  ranliliefl,  in  tbe  onbealtlifat  beau 
of  lb«  city,  rutber  thaA  huzard  ihe  neglect  ol  these  duties,  we  ilt>  ttaink 
'  that  tbey  are  entitled  to  berewardeJ,  not  only  by  the  )>rateful  admira- 
tion, bit  1>y  tbe  prdmpt  imitation  uf  all  otlii:r  conntries  ;  and  that  the 
concliiditi^  exhortation  of  ttie  letter  from  which  we  are  citing  shoold, 

from  snch  a 'quarter,  have  the  authority  uf  a  command >  Do  urge, 

whomever  it  nriy  concern,  on  your  aide  ot'  the  waterj  to  iruut  npon  these 
poor  people  being'  better  pritvided  on  tbttir  paaaage.  Tliey  are  so  crowd- 
ed,and  so  pouriy  fed,  that  tbey  very  freqnently  reach  onr  ebareb  in  an 
vbGolntely  dying:  state ! ' 
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republic-T-the  two  greatest  achievements  of  modern  times*  Ac- . 
cording  to  the  historian  Mr  Bancroft,  ^bout  22j00Q  landed  in 
New  England  before  the  assembling  of  the  Long  Parliament,  and 
they  received  few  accessions  afterwards.  The  same  author  com- 
putes that  their  descendants  have  now  increased  to  about  four  mil* 
Hpn?,  |i:^plwding  nearly  half  t]\Q  popvilatiqn  qf  New  Yoy|c  an^  Ohio ; 
Kut  oniitting.  those  who  are  scattered  over  the  other  pai'ts  of  t|ie 
K^publjc,  arid  may  be  said  to  have  amalgamated  wjth  the  rem^ii^T 
cjer  of  its  population.  There  is  SQ]:^ething  also  of  the  character 
of  a  distinqt  race,  very  different  from  the  former?  in  the  white 
inha|?itants  of  the  Southern  Atlantic  States,  Ano^ne^  ea^ist^  in 
thp  Valieya  pf  thp  Alleghanies,  ^here  tl^e  Qerman  bjood  prevails, 
Ajl  these,  apd  many  more  loose  and  floa^ii^g  masscts,  if  s^ch  they 
may  l)e  c^Ued,  of  population^  are  held  tqgether  by  the  ^^igl^t^^t 

5'q^s}ble  pQlitical  union.  If  the  inhabitants  of  e§c|i  canton  oc 
istriq^'  g|*ei^  ^p  into  ^  fixed  conopact  bqdy — if  they  w?«ft  nqt 
cemented  togetjiesri  as  ii  weye,  by  immigratiqn  from  without  ^u<^ 
inteymigration  among  thei;nselve9 — sectional  interests  would,  \^ 
all  probability,  popq  prevail,  and  the  Unjou  \vou|d  fall  in  pieces, 
jbfripvances  woulcl  ftcci^mulate,  ^n^  Repealer^  would  arise  N^her^- 
^ver  the  province  was  forqedi  to  give  way  to  the  compiui;ii,ty, 
were  not  the  population  itself,  in  most  parts  of  ^he  cqi^n^ry,  re- 
newed too  rapidly  to  admit  of  local  sentiments  groMfing  ^o  i^ 
head.  And  the  succession  of  emigrants  from  Europe,  \^hile  i^ 
keeps  up  that  circulation  ^hich  seems  essential  to  the  Ufe  of  i\^ 
Apierican  constitution,  at  the  same  time  has  spme  effect  in  ^^ep- 
i"§  yP  ^  compnon  teelingq^  kindred  amidst  these  fluctuating  mul- 
tituaes.  "^ft  appears,  therefore,  that  the  European  strangers,  bfi^ide^ 
figh^;ing  the  b^^ttles  of  the  Americans,  manning  their  ^h\ps,  and 
constructi^^g  the}r  public  wo^ks,  perform  an  important  part  in 
jhe  political  naechanism  oi^  their  c^pimonwealth. 
'  I^leanwhile,  the  great  moyemen^  of  puicopean  emigration  ^tsetf 

fjffers'to  the  mind's  vision  a  spectacle  of  tljie  same  silent  and  su§- 
aihed  grandeur  wi^th  which  tne  eye  is  ipjipressed  in  watching 
tlie  everlasting  flow  of  some  deep  and  powerful  river.  It  brings 
forcibly  home  to  oqr  imagination,  that  which  the  continual,  bjustJe 
of  superficial  politics  is  apt  to  make  us  forget,  the  force  of  the 
grea^  under-currents  w^ich  move  society — ;influences,  so  strong 
and  uniform  as  to  resemble  the  instincts  of  gregarious  animals, 
and  yet  of  which  governments  kno\Y  little  or  nothing;  which 
assemblies  cannot  control  by  their  rhetoric,  nor  more  powerful 
journalists  arrestj  or  qpicken  with  their  pens.  The  endless  pro- 
cession moves  ever  i^om  East  to  West,  without  regard  t;o  the 
coimsels^  or  propTiecjes,  or  speculations  of  statesmen — an  ejf  ceed- 
^n|;  great  army,  in  \^hich  tl^e  masses^  actiijig. without  cquc^rlj  qjr 
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knowledge  of  each  other,  accomplish  their  purpose  as  effectually 
as  if  ooe  will  actuated  the  nhole — 

<  Ein  lan(r'  and  breites  Volksgewictit, 
Der  erate  wuaate  vom  letzten  nicht.' 

The  last  ten  years  have  witnessed  the  putting  in  practice  of 
very  ingenious  theories  of  colonisation.     We  have,  by  dint  of 
great  ejforts  and  extensive  agitation,  achieved  the  result  of  send- 
ing out  as  many  as  30,000  emigrants  by  government  aid  in  one 
year  (1841);  and  it  was  thought,  with  great  reason,  a  wonderful 
exertion,  with  wbich  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  keep  up 
since.  •  Meanwhile,  the  unassisted,  unnoticed  emigration  of  every 
year  trebles  or  quadruples  that  amount— so  little  can  the  labo^jous 
efforts  of  government  keep  pace  with  the  gigantic  operations  of 
masses  of  men  acting  on  private  motives.     Colonial  affairs  have 
excited  for  gome  lime  past  an  unusual  degree  of  interest  and  stir 
on  the  surface  of  society.     Much  has  been  done  towards  render- 
ing oar  settlements  attractive  to  emigrants.     Not  only  govern- 
ment, but  powerful  combinations  of  capitalists  have  been  unspar- 
ing in  their  inducements  and  promises.     Repeatedly  has  it  been 
shown  by  economical  arguiAent,  that  the  United  States,  on  the 
other  hand,  condemned  the  emigrant  to  poverty  by  selling  their 
land  too  cheap.     Yet,  if  we  look  at  the  tables  of  emigration,  we 
find  that  these  noisy  blasts  and  couoterblasts  had  absolutely  no 
effect  whatever  upon  it.     They  neither  aftected  its  numbers  no 
its  direction.     Indeed,  emigration  to  the  United  States  has  in- 
creased greatly  in  the  last  ten  years,  while  that  to  our  American 
colonies  has,  on  the  wliole,  fallen  oR,  and  was  much  greater  in 
1831,  before  Mr  Wakefield  was  heard  of,  or  systematic  colonisa- 
tion began  to  be  preached,  than  it  has  ever  been  since.     As  the 
progress,  so  the  quatily  ot  emigration,  so  to  speak,  has  been 
always  so  steady  as  to  show  the  permanent  nature  of  the  causes 
which  produce  it.     Notwithstanding  the  supposed  attachment  of 
Englisomen  to  their  own  habits  and  political  institutions,  these 
ties  seem  as  iuefhcacious  to  keep  them  on  this  side  of  the  repuh- 
lican  border,  as  the  doctrines  of  political  economy.     For  many 
,  English  emigrants  to  the  New  World  have  gone  al- 
ily  to  tlie   States  :  of  Irish,  a  considerable  majority  to 
phile  the  Highland  Scots  retain  an  odd  predilection  for 
nd  rocks  of  tne  lower  colonies,  so  resembling  their  own. 
1,  no  doubt,  is  one  main  cause  which  perpetuates  these 
tendencies  of  the  great  families  of  our  fellow  subjects  ; 
lends  neighbour  a  helping  hand  to  lift  him  across  the 
families  are  transported  piece  by  piece,   like  ready- 
les ;  the  stone  cries  out  of  the  wall,  and  the  beam  firom 
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the  timber  answers  it :  and  the  correspondence  between  districts  at 
home  and  abroad,  once  formed,  is  continued  through  many  genera- 
tions. But  there  is  more  th^n  this  in  the  economy  of  the  great 
movement^— much,  as  wehavesaid,  of  which  governments  and  poli- 
tical reasoners  know  nothing.  What  do  these  multitudes  care  for 
theories  of  civil  government  ?  American  politics  have  been  as 
unpopular  in  this  country  for  some  years  past  as  they  were  for- 
merly popular :  but  emigration,  as  we  have  seen,  has  increased 
steadily  all  the  while.  What,  indeed,  are  Church  and  State,  and 
ancestral  institutions  to  them,  more  than  the  baronial  honours  of 
the  nobleman  to  the  deer  who  break  out  of  his  overstocked  park  ? 
what  are  slavery  and  repudiation,  and  all  the  black  spots  which 
European  observation  traces  on  the  disk  of  that  Western  sun 
which  lures  them  across  the  ocean  ?  They  seek  the  land  of  pro- 
mise ;  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  they  find  it  a  land  of  perform- 
ance, America  is  at  this  day,  more  than  ever,  what  it  has  been 
for  centuries,  a  great  providential  blessing  to  an  overpeopled  Old 
World  :  the  greater,  because  not  indiscriminate  :  because  it  offers 
nothing  except  to  the  industrious  and  energetic — it  is  to  the 
brave  man  only  that  every  soil  is  a  native  country. 

Not  has  it  entered  into  the  calculations  of  ordinary  thinkers 
how  essentially  the  peculiarities  of  American  government  and 
society  are  calculated  to  further  this  great  design  of  Providence, 
by  rendering  the  bounties  of  nature  as  open  and  as  attractive  as 
possible  to  the  host  of  new-comers.  We  have  had  condemnation 
enough  expended  of  late  on  American  institutions ;  let  us  now 
look  a  little  at  the  favourable  side,  not  in  respect  of  those  demo- 
cratic theories  which  for  the  moment  have  gone  to  sleep  in  this 
country,  but  as  to  actual  every-day  practice.  The  States  might 
by  this  time  have  acquired  a  church  and  aristocracy  of  their 
own — or  have  fallen  under  a  military  monarchy — or  have  remain- 
ed under  English  colonial  dominion.  And  let  it  even  be  assumed 
that  they  would  have  enjoyed  more  of  respectability  and  decency 
under  either  form  of  government,— would  they  have  been  as 
attractive  to  the  emigrant  ?  If  so,  why  is  it  that,  notwithstanding 
all  the  obvious  advantages  of  our  colonies,  almost  the  whole  of 
the  unassisted  English  and  Lowland  Scotch  emigration  across 
the  Atlantic — that  is,  the  emigration  of  the  better  provided  and 
more  thoughtful  class — ^goes  to  the  States  instead  of  Canada  ? 
Again,  the  Southern  provinces  of  Russia  offer,  to  the  German 
emigrant,  equally  vast  tracts  of  unpeopled  and  fertile  land,  more 
manageable  for  purposes  of  settlement,  on  account  of  the  absence 
of  forests,  equally  healthy,  and  nearer  at  hand ;  and  every  pos- 
sible inducement  is  held  out  by  the  Russian  government  to  Ger* 
man  colonists ;  they  ar^  fostered  ^ni  cared  for,  by  nobles  and 
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autbontieB,  like  exotic  plants  piirctiased  at  great  co$t.  Ana  yet» 
after  sixty  or  seventy  years  of  ex|)erinient!t,  the  German  colonists 
in  Russia,  arid  tbeir  df»cerMliinis  are  said  by  Mr  Konl  not  to 
exceed  a  quarter  of  a  millinji,  and  appear  to  receive  very  few 
recruits.  The  hartly  Swahians  and  Franconians  prefer  to  cross 
the  ocean  and  take  their  chance  in  Aroeriea,  where  they  are 
juntas  much  strangers  as  in  Hussia;  with  this  difference,  that  their 
ndopteil  countrymen  care  not  one  straw  for  their  success  or  disi^om- 
titure,  and  they  are  leli  to  sink  or  swim.  For  every  German  sulyect 
whom  the  C/ar  acquires,  Pennsylvania  and  Uhio  gain  nine  or  ten 
citizens. 

It  is  idle  to  suppose  that  this  marked  preference  on  the  part 
of  the  more  substantial  classes  of  emigrants,  ari^.es  from  exulted 
political  theories,  or  oxagfjeratod  expectations  of  wealth.     Were 
Hiich  the  case,  the  bubble  would  have  burst  long  ago.     People  go 
to  America,  because  in  the  long-riin  those  who  went  l>efare  them 
have  found  it  answer.     Nor  is  it  superior  fertility  of  soil,  or  ad- 
vantages of  climate,  which  have  produced  these  results.  They  are 
owiufT,  in  the  Hrst  place,  to   poliiieal  instiiutioTis.      EmigranU 
require  neither  iwtrona^e  nor  encouragement  to  flourish.     They 
nre  not  needed  by  the  industrious  man,  if  tolerably  fortunate  in 
his  position  :  they  can  do  notliing  for  ,him  when  located  on  un- 
grateful soil:   and  to  i.he  idle  man  they   are  simply  injurious 
every  where.    Justice  and  freedom  alone  are  necessary.    Not  the 
nicely- balanced  and  well-considered  justice,  administered  hy  care- 
lul  lawyers  under  venerable  codes,  which  men  enjoy  in  countries 
of  older  dvilisaMon  ;  but  rough,  practical  justice,  ndministered 
hv   men  who  may  not  be  always  sagacious,  or  always  incorrup- 
.  tible,  hut  ivho  understana  his  case,  aiid  are  guided  by  usages 
which  hive  gji-own  up  alurg  with  the  uiiiward  circum>'taoces  to 
i«-hi';h  ihey  are  applied.     >(ot  freedom,  as  understood  by  a  poli- 
tical theorist,  or  a  phdosopbieai  poet,  or  a  wandering  Arab  :  hut 
simply  the  licelise  i»  do  as  hearty  as  possible  what  aman  pleases, 
provided  he  do  not  interfere  with  the  ri^jhtB  of  neighhours  in 
similar  cif-cumslances  with  himself,  or  oppose  ttitise  passions  of 
the  multitude  with  which  his  own  generally  coineide.    Of  all  this 
*■"  "  "crtain  from  the  moment  he  touches  American  soil.     What 
mlnental  Europe  to  compare  with  this  ?     Wfcat  has  eveti 
id,   with   all   the   ancient   lihefality  of  her  Institutions, 
id,  as  she  inevitably  is,  by  the  Decessity  of  maintaining 
g  orders  of  sodety  in  h  struggling  and  rest(e-.s  position, 
the  complex  rijihts  of  property,  which  as  necessarily  atise 
iiiee  BO  densely  crowded  ?     Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves. 
ItrU'democratlC  career  of  America  may  be  a  warning  to  our 
leu,    Hw  Social  Uud  poliiival  deformities  may  be,  aud  w« 
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fejdiee  that  they  are.  fully  appreciated  by  tlie  ediicatecl  tlasse^  of 

aniDfiad verted  on  by  the  ordii 
3ur,  notwithstanding  all  this,'  A 

^ _„populatibh  the  land  of  requital 

redress — the  distant  country  in  wKicfcl  oppression^  cease,  and 
poverty  grows  full-f'ed  and  blold,  in  which  fortune  opens  het  Sfriid' 
to  the, courageous,  and  the  least  adventurous  looks  forward  ttf 
the  achievement  of  independence  and  contentnient  before  he  die. 
The  direction  of  the  ^reat  current  of  emigtatlbn;  both  of  new- 
comers from  Europe,  and  wanderers  from  the  Eastern  states'] 
hppears  to  undergo  gradual  changes,  like  every  thing  eh^  in  thai 
land  of  mutability.  The  desertion  of  the  Eastern  s^a-board,' 
wherever  the  population  has  not  acquired  some  degree  of  cone-f 
piori  by  the  growth  of  trade  and  towns,  u  said  to  go  en  Hi 
rapidly  as  ever;  and  althouuK  attempts  have  been  made  of 
late  to  fe-pebple  sonie  abandoned  lands,'  mofe  j^ears  than  the 
period  of  their  brief  cultivation  must  ()robably  ^lap'se,  before 
they  recover  their  fertility,  and  become  Once  mor6  attrac- 
tive to  emigrants.  The  great  valley  of  the  Ohio,  16  the  north 
of  that  river  whose  left  bank  is  blighted  by  slavery,  is  still  the 
main  recipient  of  emigrarion,  as  it  has  been  for  ab'oiit  thirty  yeirs. 
But  already  there  are  symptoms  of  a  chfinge  of  direction  :  it  seems 
Jhat  of  late  years  the  current  has  set  tiiore  decidedly  towards  the 
Southern  shore  of  the  Cariadian  lakes;  a  region  less  inagmficent 
in  its  veireiation,  but  farther  rertioved  froril  slavery,  possessitig 
H  healthier  climate,  and  enjoying  means  of  transit  ahd  confncierce, 
io  the  production  of  which  nature  has  contributed  a  lirgeir 
share.  Cleveland,*  or  Manniere,  or  Sandusky;  or  sonle  other 
spot  on  the  banks  of  Lake  trie,  say  ttie  speculators,  will  bfe  the 
gfeat  growing  American  city  of  the  latter  etid  of  this  century. 
Next  m  order  comes  a  similar,  but  less  favourably  situated 
region,  the  Srates  of  the  far  North- W^st,  Iowa  and  Wi^cohsih, 
already  r6ceiving  a  considerable  proportion  of  tne  aniiual  irrimi- 
gratioh. 


-i**- 


*  In  1842,  *  of  the  articles  of  flour,  pork,  bacon,  lardl,  beef,  whisky, 
corn,  and  wheat,  New  Orleans  exported  to  the  value  of  4,446,989 
dollars ;  Cleveland,  4,431,799.*  *  If  w^  suppose,'  adds  Mr  Scott, 
*  what  cannot  but  be  true,  that  atl  the  other  ports  of  the  tipp6r  lakes 
sent  Eastward  as  rfiuch  as  Cleveland,  we  have  the  gtartlirig  fact,  thdt 
this  lake  country,  but  yesterday  bfoti^lit  uiider  our  Aotice,  direMy  ieri8ts 
'al)rdad  more  than  t^Hce  the  arnrdtint  of  hutnati  fo'dd  thatt  i*  sfhip^^d  ff em 
the  great  exportitig  fcit^'  of  NeW  Ortetins,  thfe  ofiice  tfttlnted  sole  ontiet 
tOf  lbs  Mi*si»^ippi  V»lley,' 
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Within  these  limits,  assuredly  magnificent  enough,  the  prin- 
cipal future  expansion  of  the  white  population  of  America  is  pro- 
bably to  take  place :  For  the  *  Far  West,'  however  attractive 
to  the  imagination  of  Americans,  is  not  the  destined  seat  of  a 
community  resembling  that  which  they  have  at  present  con- 
structed. Nature,  so  lavish  in  her  bounties  to  them,  has 
nevertheless  set  them  her  own  definite  limits,  which  they 
will  not  profitably  overstep.  From  a  line  drawn  parallel  with, 
and  one  or  two  hundred  miles  west  of,  the  Mississippi,  the 
prairie  region  extends  uninterruptedly  to  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains ;  and  this  region,  though  embracing  many  fertile  tracts, 
is  not  in  general  adapted  for  the  settlement  of  a  great  agri- 
cultural people.  As  the  dense  population  of  China  is  hemmed 
in  to  the  north  and  west  by  the  almost  unpeopled  territory 
of  the  Tartar  nomades,  or  as  that  of  ancient  Mesopotamia  and 
Egypt  was  closely  girt  by  the  Desert,  so  that  a  mere  line  sepa- 
rated the  land  cultivated  like  a  garden  from  the  solitude  of  the 
Arab  ;  so  likewise,  though  with  somewhat  less  marked  contrast, 
the  populous  Mississippi  valley  will  border  westward  on  the  land 
of  pasturage.  It  is  true  that  nature  has  been  bountiful  to  the 
Anglo-Americans,  even  in  the  character  of  their  deserts.  These 
are  only  reached  gradually.  Nature  dies  by  slow  successive 
changes,  as  the  traveller  passes  from  the  banks  of  the  great  river 
to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  First  comes  the  tract  of  scattered 
wood ;  then  the  uniform  and  level  prairie ;  then  the  sandy 
waste ;  and  even  this  is  interspersed  with  remarkable  spots  of 
fertility,  the  *  parks*  and  *  pens'  of  the  Western  trappers  and 
hunters.  But,  speaking  generally,  the  character  of  extreme 
aridity  prevails  throughout  the  central  belt  of  North  America, 
from  the  region  of  snow  to  that  of  eternal  sunshine.  New 
Mexico,  for  example — ^just  now  the  object  of  the  fierce  rapacity 
of  a  people  possessing  more  fertile  unoccupied  land  than  any 
other  upon  earth — is  but  a  narrow  valley,  in  which  rain  rarely 
falls,  kept  in  a  productive  state  only  by  the  greatest  econonfy  of 
water,  under  the  Spanish  system  of  irrigation.  Its  great  Rio 
del  Norte,  which  looks  so  imposing  on  the  maps,  is  said  to  be 
seldom  above  knee-deep,  in  a  course  of  fifteen  hundred  miles  to 
the  tide- water.  After  the  Rocky  Mountains  have  been  passed,  the 
country  to  the  westward,  making  due  allowance  for  fertile  in ter« 
vals,  appearing  far  more  luxuriant  to  the  eyes  of  tired  travellers 
than  sober  reality  warrants,  seems  to  preserve  the  general  aspect 
of  barrenness.  The  great  Columbia  rolls  a  volume  of  sand  and 
gravel  through  shattered  mountains  of  volcanic  rock  ;  its  waters 
are  said  to  ^  have  no  fertilising  qualities,  but  to  deteriorate  and 
<  exhaust  the  land  which  they  overflow/     South  of  this  rirei^ 
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and  far  beyond  what  is,  or  was  recently,  the  Mexican  frontier, 
the  face  of  the  continent  appears  to  exhibit  a  labyrinth  of  sierras 
and  sandy  or  snowy  deserts ;  including  vast  basins  without  an  out- 
*  let  for  their  waters  ;  a  configuration  like  that  of  the  surface  of  the 
moon  seen  through  a  telescope.  Captain  Fremont's  narrative 
of  his  desperate  winter-march  from  the  Columbia  to  the  Bay  of 
San  Francisco,  reads  like  that  of  a  nightmare  journey  in  a  dream. 
But  a  very  great  part  of  this  region  is  still  unexplored.  There 
are  few  things  in  recent  travel  more  spirit-stirring  than  the  same 
traveller's  account  of  his  arrival  on  the  banks  of  the  Great  Salt 
Lake  of  the  Eutaws,  the  Caspian  of  America,  the  subject  of  end- 
less superstitious  fables,  both  Spanish  and  English,  but  on  which 
boat  bad  never  been  launched  before  ; — *  He  was  the  first  that 
*  ever  burst  into  that  silent  sea,'** 

But  there  is  little  reason  to  suppose  that  these  mysterious  re- 
cesses conceal  any  thing  more  attractive  than  what  is  already 
known  and  visited  by  explorers.  It  is  true  that  the  shores  of  the 
Pacific,  from  the  Columbia  to  the  San  Francisco,  contain  here 
and  there  magnificent  tracts ;  regions  which  invite  the  wanderer 
from  the  East,  over  thousands  of  leagues,  to  bask  under  a  softer 
climate,  amidst  a  grander  vegetation  than  even  his  own  mother 
country  can  furnish.  Nevertheless,  we  still  retain  the  doubts 
expressed  in  a  former  Number,  upon  the  settlement  of  the  Ore- 
gon question,  whether  emigration  en  masse  will  be  directed  to 
that  quarter  from  the  eastward  for  a  very  long  period  to  come, 
even  should  the  Americans  acquire  California,  as  by  this  time 
they  possibly  have  done.  We  read  much  of  the  colonisation 
of  Oregon  in  their  newspapers  :  nevertheless,  it  seems  that  most 
of  the  few  settlers  as  yet  established  in  that  quarter,  are  not  re- 
gular farmers,  but  hunters  and  trappers,  who  have  tired  for  a 
while  of  their  wandering  life,  and  taken  up  the  axe  and  the 
spade  with  the  usual  readiness  of  their  countrymen  ;  but  who 
are  pretty  sure  to  quit  them  again,  so  soon  as  the  fit  of  civilisa- 
tion passes  off.  The  caravans  of  emigrants  which  have  reached 
it,  have  in  many  instances  gone  through  extremities  of  privation 
and  suffering.  Miseries,  such  as  Indian  tribes  flying  from  star- 
vation out  of  their  dispeopled  hunting-grounds,  or  African  clans 
from  the  razzias  of  civilised  conquerors,  have  rarely  endured, 
are  voluntarily  borne  by  wandering  colonies  of  Anglo-Ameri- 
cans in  the  mere  spirit  of  adventure.  It  is  not  long  since  a 
party  of  five  women  and  two  men  arrived  at  an  outpost  in  Cali- 
fornia :  they  were  the  survivors  of  sixteen,  and  had  lived  for 


♦  Capiain  Fremont^  quoted  hy  Mr  M' Gregory  vol.  i.  577  and  624. 
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Veeks  on  tlie  bodies  pf  ttieir  dead  companionsi  The  party  tia^ 
ijeeh  sent  forwaVd  for  a«si^tancc  by  a  hand  of  emigrants  who 
j)!i(i  been  siirpriseH,  with  their  families  and  cattle,  hy  the  sngw 
jn  the  Sierra,  iinaer  which,  no  Houbr,  they  lie  buried.  Our 
f^Htoninhment  at  the  rxtranrilinary  energy,  pnd  no  less  extir^oi^ 
ilinary  restleasnrss  of  character,  by  wh'ch  these  obstacles  are 

-._.■_ ^jjy  j^g  taken  as  a  measnre  of  the  erormoiis  iinpedi- 

li  they  olTer  to  the  advantageous  extension  of  Ame- 
e  to  the  Pacific  ^ 

}  region  west  of  tJie  Missiasippi  will  therefore  pre^ 
course  of  years,  the  aspect  of  an  immense  pastoral 
isemhlihg.  Australia  and  the  states  of  La  Plata 
times-  Much,  at  least,  must  he  its  general  cha^ 
racter,  thoui^h  Hiversilie'l  hy  the  cultivjiteH  valleys  of  its  great 
rivers.  Amonji:  the  many  varieties  of  industry  to  which  the 
versatiliiy  of  American  genius  has  been  applied,  the  rearf 
ing  of  Htock  has  hitherto  been  the  Ipast  favourite.  It  is  not 
a  national  pursuit.  It  is  now  ch'efly  confined  to  the  unfa- 
vourable climate  of  New  Krigland  and  New  York  :  and  h 
perhaps  the  least  forward  branch  of  agriculture  throughout  the 
otates.  Although  jmpulation  has  begun  to  spread  over  the 
j)rairies  for  the  last  twenty  yean,  scarcely  a  be^.inning  appears 
to  hare  been  thade  in  the  art  of  turning  them  to  that  purpose 
which  they  are  so  psnuliarly  calculated  to  serve,  Ifut  the  time 
mu^t  arrive  when  these  plains  shall  become  the  greatest  sheep 
and  c.-ittle  farms  of  the  world — swarming  with  domestiiitted 
'animals,  as  they  once  swarmed  with  wild,  before  the'hurtero  of 
the  East  had  made  a  solitude  of  them,  and  introduced  that  in'ter- 
rt*gnum  of  desolation  which  now  prevails.  The  Indiana,  indeed,  , 
must  first  have  disappeareil,  or  bfi  in  some  way  reclaimed  front 
their  pri'datory  habits  ;  hut  the  former  cHiastropbe  seems  fas't 
approaching.  The  aridition  nf  this  new  cmpoufnt  part  to  tb* 
existing  members  of  the  tjreat  Kejiublic  may  give  rise  to  Som'6 
cunou-4  political  speeulatiuix*.  It  should  seem  that  this  species  of 
industry  cannot  he  »»rrird  on — at  least,  it  never  has  been-  -  except 
"by  large  proprietors  of  flocks  and  herds  ;  and  the  pastoral  form  of 
'society  has  ever  partJtken  of  the  patriarchal.  Even  in  the  wild 
republics  of  8outh  America,  the  free  Guacho  lives  iii  a  sort  6f  clan- 
iiish  dependenceon  the  great  proprietors.  Nothing  can  be  conceived 
'move  eon'rary  to  the  habits  ami  feelings  of 'he  Anglo-American 
rat^;  and,  should  the  present  forin  of  the  Republic  last  So  long, 
it  win  be  cufious  to  see  how  a  polity,  who<(e  extreme  efastidfy 
already  enables  it  t0  4;om}irehend  the  traders  and  manufacturers 
of  the  Eiist,  the  farmers  of  the  Nonh-wesl,  and  the  sugar  and 
'■"t^uu  pUfuterit  vf  the  tiuuih,  Wilhiu  the  same  voluntary  iuno<;ii»< 
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tlqn,  will  be  affected  by  the  introduction  of  an  element. so  new, 
and  so  unlike  any  thing  at  present  included  in,  its  floin|nion. 
.  tiut  ijie  great  Federation  has  withstood  trials  quite, as  sei- 
yere.  While  the  combination  of  surrounding  political  cir(;utn- 
stances  seems  to  indicate  that  it  is  only  ou  th^  threshold  qf 
}ts  ipomentous  destinvf  there  is  a  force  and  profusion  of  life 
jj)  ail  Its  functions  wbich  bespeaks  it  ^qual  to  the  occasion. 
Without  apparent  root,  in  the  3oil,  without  any  hold  on  tra- 
ditional observance,  such  as  ancient  mpnarphies  possess ;  with- 
out that  strength  m  its  executive,  oy  which  newer  political 
bodies  usually  seek  to  supply  their  want  of  moral  power; 
it  has  already  withstood  tempest  after  tempest,  s^d  outlived 
successive  prophets  of  ruin.  A  mere  handful  of  provinces, 
casually  united  in  ^resistance  to  England,  and  oh  the  point  df 
iVlling  to. pieces  whep  the  necessity  of  resistance  ceased,  ,it  ac» 

auired  at  that  critical  moment  a  new  constitution,  which  knit 
le  disjointed  members  firmly  together.  A  second  war,  under- 
taken against  the  will  of  one-tnii:d  of  its  component  states,  ap- 
peared to  t^ireaten  it  afregh  with  dissolution ;  it  ended  in  strength- 
ening the  Union,  through^  new  infusion  of  national  spirit,  find 
by  rousing  a  common  sentiment,  which  absorbed  sectional  jea- 
lousies and  passions.  Next  came  the  consummation  of  the  vic- 
tory obtained  by  the  democratic  party  in  their  long  struggle  with 
the  federalists — a  victory  whicli  Ftjemcd  to  threaten  with  speedy 
destruction  the  bond,  which  it  had  been  the  principle  of  the 
latter  to  vindicate  and  maintain.  But  Providence  overruled 
this  danger,  also  to  a  Qontrary  issue :  for  the  state  authorities, 
which  could  not  long  have  endured  the  stricter  yoke  intend- 
ed by  the  federalists,  submitted  easily  to  the  modified  control 
which  the  disciples  of  JeffV^rson  vested  in  the  central  govern- 
ment.     The    nation    overflowed   across    the    bourdinfif    Alle- 

til  1      o  . 

ghanies,  and  spread  over  the  wide  valley  of  the  Mississippi 
and  it  was  pronounced  by  friends,  as  well  as  enemies,  that  the 
extension  of  empire  would  inevitably  lead  to  disruption.     Con- 
trary to  all  anticipation,  this  very  extension  has  preserved  tl^e 
unity  of  the  Republic.     The  growing  separation  of  North  and 
South,  divided  in  interest,  and  hostile  in  feeling,  was  prevented 
from  coming  irito  direct  collision  by  the  introduction  of  the  new 
Western  States.  This  third  and  powerful  element  kept  the  others 
together  id  qompulsory  harmony;  and,  in  the  same  manner, 
every  subsequent  addition  has  tended  to  strengthen  the  fabrit; 
rather  than  to  bring  it  down.     ITie  wider  the  dominion  of  the 
federation  spreads,  the  jjreater  ihe  number  of  local  interests  ami 
populations  Comprehended  within  its  boundary,  the  le^s  appediH 
^to  be  the   probability   that,  auy   particular  local   inter'eht  ota 
thi'euleu  the  ^eueiai  weal — thai,  dis»s>ea»ion6  between  puiiiculiir 
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sectioos  are  destined  to  endanger  the  security  of  the  Union. 
It  has  withstood  the  shocks  of  commercial  distress,  and  the  ex- 
travagance of  commercial  prosperity ;  it  has  not  been  enfeebled 
by  the  impulse  given  to  party  spirit  under  a  long  and  idle  peace; 
it  seems  to  encounter  no  material  danger  from  the  questionable 
successes  of  a  war  of  invasion  and  of  conquest ;  for  wars  waged, 
like  those  of  the  Carthaginians,  by  hired  armies  and  jealously- 
controlled  generals,  are  not  very  likely  to  produce  a  Csesar  or 
Napoleon.     As  far  as  human  sagacity  can  foresee,  the  clouds, 
'  which  enveloped  the  birth  of  the  confederacy,  have  cleared  away. 
There  is  no  peculiar  political  danger  now  Impending,  which  bag 
not  been  incurred  and  surmounted  already,  and  of  which  Ameri- 
can statesmen  cannot  estimate  the  amount,  and  may  not  be  ex- 
pected to  guard  against  the  shock.    Yet  the  changeful  aspect  of 
the  times  Sils  the  mind  of  the  calmest  observer  with  misgivings ; 
and,  while  he  gazes  with  admiration  and  awe  on  the  portentous 
fabric  of  American  greatness,  he  shrinks  from  founding  any  con- 
fident speculations  on  its  permanence.    There  is  a  secret  enemy 
within,  who  noiselessly  saps  the  strongest  institutidVis.      If  the 
North  American  republic  should  fall  to  pieces  in  our  day — and 
we  believe  that  every  friend  to  human  happiness  must  now  wish 
the  catastrophe  averted — it  will  probably  be  neither  from  con 
quest  nor  defeat,  external  prosperity  nor  adversity,  but  from 
moral  weakness  at  home.     The  corruption  of  the  administrativo 
departments  of  a  government  is  one  of  that  class  of  evils  wbicli 
are  submissively  endured  for  many  years,  until  they  appear  to 
have  become  a  part  of  the  very  constitution  of  society;  but 
against  which,  sooner  or  later,  public  indignation  suddenly  rises, 
shattering  to  pieces  the  whole  edifice  in  its  impatience  of  tbe 
rotten  materials.     It  is  not  for  strangers  to  estimate  the  real 
amount  and  pressure  of  danger  of  this  description  on  the  insti- 
tutions of  a  foreign  country.  They  can  but  compare  and  balance 
tements  of  native  observers ;  and,  in  doing  so,  they  are 
,o  make  great  allowances  for  the  esaggerations  both  of 
jatriots  and  disappointed  partisans.     Nor  would  we  will- 
ive  vent  to  the  gloomy  anticipations  which  must  inevi- 
nse,  were  we  to  adopt  too  literally  the  descriptions  given 
sricans  themselves,  of  the  recent  woikings  of  some  of  the 
iportant  parts  of  their  system.     For  the  day,  which  shall 
:  rast  dominion  parcelled  out  between  independent  and 
states,  imitating,  with  ampler  means  and  fiercer  resolu- 
le  mutual  hatred  of  the  wretched  republics  of  Spanislt 
— however  that  day  may  be  invoked  by  oppressed  neigh- 
nd  by  political  enemies — ^will  retard,  for  generations  to 
tbe  progress  of  America,  which  is  the  progress  of  the 
race  in  its  widest  and  freest  field  of  action. 
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Art.  V. — 1.  The  Doctrine  of  Developmefit  and  Conscience  con* 
sidered  in  relation  to  the  Evidences  of  Christianity^  &c.  By 
the  Rev.  W.  Palmer,  M.A.  of  Worcester  College,  Oxford. 
London  :  Rivington :  1846.     8vo. 

2.  An  Essay  on  the  Miracles  recorded  in  Ecclesiastical  History • 
By  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Newman.    Oxford :  Palmer :  1843.  Svo. 

3.  A  Discourse  of  Matters  pertaining  to  Religion,  By  Theo- 
dore Parker.     London  :  Chapman  :  1846. 

/^N  a  former  occasion  (No.  CLXIX.  Art.  8),  we  adverted 
^^  to  the  close  connexion  which  we  believe  subsists,  however 
little*  it  may  be  generally  acknowledged,  between  the  spirit  of  un« 
belief  and  the  principles  really  involved  in  the  mystical  pretensions 
of  a  prevalent  theological  system,  apparently  of  the  most  opposite 
kind.  We  dwelt  also  on  some  of  the  difficulties  which  the  study 
of  Christian  antiquity  presents,  when  viewed  in  connexion  with 
that  system ;  and  which  were  seen  to  bear  directly  on  the  evi- 
dences upon  which  the  proof  of  Christianity  itself  ultimately 
rests.  These  difficulties  can  only  be  removed  by  a  stricter  ex- 
amination into  the  actual  nature  of  the  Christian  evidences,  than 
many  are  willing,  or  than  some  even  think  it  right,  to  bestow. 
The  study  of  them,  however,  is  always  obligatory  on  us :  While 
at  the  present  day,  to  be  at  all  commensurate  with  the  gravity 
of  the  subject,  it  must  be  conducted  with  special  reference  to 
the  views  and  the  objections  which  characterise  our  times.  Every 
age  has  its  own  points  of  view. 

It  is  characteristic  of  a  theological  system  lik6  that  which  now 
assumes  the  title  of  '  Anglo-Catholicism,'  that  it  bases  the  whole 
oi  Christian  belief,  and  the  authority  of  the  New  Testament 
itself,  on  the  traditions  and  legends  of  the  early  church ;  and 
that  it  derives  its  principal  doctrines  from  accumulated  piece- 
dents,  the  prescriptive  teachings,  and  successive  developments,  of 
Fathers  and  Councils.  Such  a  system  of  necessity  reduces  the 
evidences  of  the  Gospel,  as  a  Divine  revelation,  to  the  lowest 
standard.  And,  whatever  may  be  its  name  and  outward  pro- 
fession, it  must  end  in  one  or  other  of  the  opposite  extremes 
*— pass  onward  into  the  schools  of  modern  rationalism,  or  take 
refuge  under  the  ancient  mantle  of  infallibility,  spread  out  for 
mankind  at  Rome. 

Such  was  our  argument.  If  it  needed  confirmation,  con- 
firmation will  be  found  in  the  publication  by  Mr  Palmer,  which 
we  have  named  at  the  head  of  the  present  article.  Its  author  is 
attached  to  that  section  of  the  Anglo-Catholic  school,  which| 
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baving  at  first  adopted  the  principle  of  church  authority  in 
its  utmost  extent,  became  suddenly  alarmed  on  discovering  the 
%rfuj  coo^^flJi^Ufses  tft  vhjqb  thjeir  pri^qplQ  wq§  ineyitably 
t^pding.  As  ^qpn  ^  their  eyes  w^re  op^ped  by  t^be  '  O^yelop- 
n^l^l)(f  •  of  Mr  i^fewroan  §nd  others,  they  s^^  \o  work  <o  fipd 
some  sori;  of  safe  midway  pppition,  where  tl^ey  pQuld  ^to^-or 
appear  to  stop. 

^  *  The  {^uthority  qi  the  cburjsh,'  it  is  tio^  ^certained,  contains^ 
within  itself  tendencies  subversive  of  true  belief:  and  tbe  Very 
*  stewardship  and  developing  office?  confided  to  it  (once  not  to 
be  impugned  without  hereiay)  are  seen  to  bave  betrayed  their 
trust.  Ihe  right  of  private  judgment  (once  so  decried)  is 
^erefore  now  asserted.  No  other  barrier  can  be  relied  upofi  ai 
Capable  of  stemming  the  current  which  they  had  let  loose,  but 
co^ld  not  guide;  and  wliieh  was  setting  so  fafirt  towards  th^  dark' 
unfathomable  abyss,  in  which  both  Rieason  and  Rerelat^n  dis^ 
lippear. 

With  Mr  Palmer  himself,  such  an  attempt  was  particularly 
hazardous.  Having,  as  we  pointed  out  before,  (No.  CLXlXi* 
p!  212,')  formferly  upheld  church  authority  and  tradition,  16  the 
^tent'of  staking  the  whole  credit  of  Christianity  and  its  ivideneet 
upon  that  principle,  it  could  not  but  be  a  difficult  and  delickt^ 
undertaking  to  contradict  or  modify  it.  Yet  we  have  the  satis* 
faction 'of  seeing  him,  in  the  present  publication,  adducing  ail  bi# 
stores  of  theological  erudition  in  support  of  tbe  very  same  ^^onclu^ 
dion  which  w4  before  indicated.  A  considerable  portion. of  the 
work  is  devoted  to  fihe  foraial  establishment  of  the  new|y-discove#» 
6d  inference,  that  the  systems  of  development  and  of  rationalism 
are  one ;  and  that,  in  discarding  all  rational  evidence,  th^  va- 
rious forms  of  niyiBticism  are  in  reality  undistinguishable  frbm 
scepticism.  Grateful  for  Mr  Palmer's  a^sisrtance  in  our  general 
^rgument^  we  must  decline,  however,  always  accepting  his  ap«> 
plication  of  particulars.  He  is  a  writer  of  unwearied  theological 
research ;  but  his  philosophical  studiies  have  not  pre-eminently 
Qualified  biin  to  rit  in  judgment  on  systems  professedly  based 
upon  philosophical  principles.  He  is  accordingly  too  prone  to 
^ndemn  them  in  the  mass,  under  the  obnoxious  name  of  ra^ 
tionalistti.  But,  to  justify  the  use  of  the  term  Rationalism  in 
any  obnoxious  senses  it  must  foe  confined  to  speculations  whicb^ 
when  treating  of  religion,  dispense  with  those  securities  which, 
according  to -all  principle  and  all  reason,  are  dur  only  certain 
means  of  arriving  at  the  truth,  in  any  case  whatever.  '  We  are 
no  advocates  for  unreasonableness  of  any  kind ;  and  rational  reli- 
gion, we  willinglv  ddmit,  may  have  'as  much'  to  fear  from 
Sypotheses  which  involve  the  Gospel  in  one  universal  cloud  of 
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myth  and  fable,  or  wh|c}i  seek  no  furtlief  ground  for  belief  thai^ 
sentiment  and  feelings^  as  from'  tbe  *  developing  of^ce,'  or  foe- 
gant  infallibility  of  any  cliureh.'  ''         '        '     i- >  j: 

In  our  former  article,  we  inade' some  rematks  dnthe  closfe  con- 
niexion  subsisting  between  tbe  scjieme  pf  Catholic  authority,  atid 
tbat  (at  first  sight  apparently  so  little  connected  with  il)  which 
refers  every  thing  to  internal  emotions  and  spiritual  impressibns'5 
White  both  agree  in  superseding  and  discar*ding  rational  evidence:* 
This  Kind  of  religion,  consisting  of  internarahd  ^piritiijll  pino- 
tions,  takes,  with  manjr,  the  form  of  referring  every  thing  tb  the 
direct  and  irresistible  influence  of  the  Divine  Spirit  irobaHed  to 
the  faithful.  But,'  with  others  of  a  professedjy  more  philosophical 
turn,  ideas  of  a  very  similar  kind  are  traced  to  internal  persua-^ 
iSions,  natural  impulses,  or  implantfed  aspirations,  supposed  if 
Deiong  intimatiely  tb  the  very  constitution^  of  man.  In  a  wordi 
^hile,  according  to  the  former  class^  Christianity  is  viewed  as  th^ 
gift  of  grace  to  God's  elect^  according  to  the  latter  it  is  accepted 


r  ^    ' 


.  *  The  attempt  to  relieve  mimkind  ivqm  the  responsibility  of  th^jf 
ijinderstandiogs,  and  to  substitute  something  else,  ^s  the  appropriate  ful- 
filment of  the  obligation  ^y  which  we  are  required  to  be  able  to  give  j^ 
;rea8un  for  the  faith  that  is  in  us,  is  of  long  standing.     Wherever  the 
attempt  has  been  honestly  made,  it  must  have  proceeded  upon  ^he  sup- 
position, that  there  is  a  higher  certainty  in  religious  belief  reqiii^^cl  from 
every  body-^and  that  ft  'surer  way  tb  religious  trtath  fs  accordingly"  to  be 
found — than  what  can  be  obtained  by  an  intelligeilt  use  of  such  nieank 
tt^d  opportunities  (different  in  diiferent  persons)  as  G<!»d  n^av  bate  placed 
xi^ithin'our  reach.  Hume  has  recognised  and  welcomed  these  suppesidous  $ 
land  attempts  to  find  in  them  an  approximation  to — amounting  a^lmost  to 
IL  boiucideoce  with — hjs  own  sC'epticism.     <  The  famous  iVJons.  Nicole  of 
'ihe  P*>rt  Royial,*8ayp  he>*in  his  »*  Perpetuite  de  Ja  Foi,"  pushed  the  Protest^ 
ants  very  hard  upon  the  impossibility  of  the  people's  reaching  a  couvictiou 
of  their  religion  by  the  way  of  private  judgment,  whicb  required  so  manjr 
disquisitionti,  reasonings,  researches,  eruditions,  impartiality,  and  pene- 
tration, as   not  one  in  a  hundred,  even  among  men  of  education,  is 
cfapabte  of;     Mon^.  Claude  and '  the  Protestants  answer'ed  hi n^,  not;  by 
solving  his  difficulties  (which  seems  impossible),  but  by  retorting  them 
'(wbiich  is  very  ea^y).     They  showed  thatt  to  reach  the  way  of  authority, 
.whicfarthe  Catholics  insist  tipon,  as  long  a  train  of  acute  reasoning,  and 
'  as'  grt^at  erudition-,  was  requisite,  as  would  be  sufficient  for  a  Proteslantl 
W^  must  first  prove  all  the  truths  of  natural  religion,  th6  foundation  of 
mdraU,  tbe  divine  authority  of  Scripture,  the  deference  which  it  com- 
'  hiahds  to  the  churchj  the  tradition  of  tbe  chmxh,  &c.     The  comparison 
'of  these  controversial  writings  begot  anJdea  in  some,  that  it  was  neither 
'  bjr  reasoning  nor  authority    we  learn  our  religion,  but  by  £fentiment; 
''and,  certainly,  this  were  a  very  convenient  wa^,  and  what  d  philosopher 
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by  man,  merely  as  the  best  exponent  of  his  moral  nature :  And 
a  certain  school  of  theological  writers  at^  the  present  day  has 
been  characterised  by  attempts  to  draw  out  the  same  leading 
ideas  into  a  recondite  system ;  and  to  establish,  on  metaphysical 
and  psychological  grounds,  a  formal  theory,  pretending  to  era- 
brace  nothing  less  than  the  entire  compass  of  religious  belief,  in 
all  its  forms,  and  traced  up  to  all  its  original  sources,  which  are 
considered  to  be  certain  common  elements  universally  present 
to  all  mankind.  This  was  the  spirit  of  Blanco  White.  But 
as  perhaps  the  most  complete  specimen  Sf  this  kind  of  specula- 
tion which  has  hitherto  appeared  in  our  language,  we  have 
named  the  work  of  Mr  Parker  of  Boston,  U.  S.  Into  so  very 
wide  a  field  as  this,  however,  we  cannot  now  pretend  to  enter  in 
detail,  but  we  must  content  ourselves  with  recommending  the 
work  to  our  readers*  notice,  as  one  of  a  remarkable  kind,  which 
cannot  he  fairly  judged  of  by  detached  extracts.  A  remark  or 
two,  however,  may  be  interposed  on  its  main  principle. 

On  an  analysis  of  human  nature,  all  religion,  it  is  supposed, 
may  be  traced  to  certain  ultimate  principles  in  our  constitution, 
of  which,  objective  faith,  or  formal  belief,  are  but  the  out- 
ward and  occasional  manifestations.  Thus  the  first  germ  of  all 
religion  is  represented  to  reside  in  a  sort  of  intuitive  sense  of 
infirmity,  helplessness,  and  dependence:  to  this  is  superadded  a 
natural  feeling  of  awe  and  veneration  for  the  vast  and  the  un- 
known, which  of  course  directly  leads  to  the  sentiment  and 
practice  of  adoration. 

The  conception  of  a  Deity,  and  the  sense  of  his  perfections, 
are  in  like  manner  elaborated  out  of  similar  rudiments,  existing 
or  implanted  in  the  human  faculties.  The  elevated  emotions  of 
faith,  devotion,  duty,  beneficence,  and  the  like,  may  be  equally 
traced  to  their  elements ;  and  in  their  true  form  and  essence  are 
purely  internal,  influential,  practical  sensations — taking  a  great 


would  be  very  well  pleased  to  comply  with,  if  be  could  distinguish  sen- 
timent from  education.  But,  to  all  appearances,  the  sentiments  of 
Stockholm,  Geneva,  Rome,  ancient  and  modern  Athens,  and  Memphis, 
have  the  same  characters ;  and  no  sensible  man  can  implicitly  assent  to  any 
of  them,  but  from  the  general  principle,  that,  as  the  truth  in  these  sub- 
jects is  beyond  human  capacity,  and  as  for  one's  own  ease  he  must 
adopt  some  tenets,  there  is  most  satisfaction  and  convenience  in  hold- 
ing to  the  Catholicism  we  have  been  first  taught.  Now,  this  I  have 
nothing  to  say  against.  1  have  only  to  observe,  that  such  a  conduct  is 
founded  on  th3  most  universal  and  determined  scepticism^  joined  to  a 
little  indolence ;  for  more  curiosity  and  research  gives  a  direct  opposite 
turn  from  the  same  principles.'— Burton's  Z/jfe  of  Hume ^  i.  325. 
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variety  of  external  forms,  aocording  to  diversities  of  circumstances 
and  individual  conditions. 

Out  of  these  principles,  existing  in  the  constitution  of  man, 
Hr  Parker  conceives  that  he  has  elicited  one  simple  combina- 
tion, which  constitutes  the  highest  and  purest  kind  of  religious 
sentiment.  In  this  consists  ms  notion  of  an  absolute  and  ele- 
mentary religion:  which,  resting  on  necessary  philosophical 
grounds,  must  properly  claim  a  superiority  over  all  others ;  or 
rather,  it  is  that  wnich  really  pervades  all  forms  of  faith,  though 
in  some  it  is  almost  completely  hidden  in  the  mass  of  external 
adjuncts,  while  in  others  it  stands  out  less  obscured.  In  aU 
cases,  however,  its  degree  of  disclosure,  more  or  less  perfect,  is 
the  test  by  which  the  merits  of  all  particular  or  outward  religious 
systems  must  be  judged.  This  apparently  is  the  sense  in  which 
Mr  Parker,  in  his  third  book,  explains  the  relations  of  his 
principle  to  Christianity,  which  is  shown  to  be  nearly  identical 
in  its  essence  with  his  pure  and  absolute  standard.  In  right  of 
this  identity  it  appeals  at  once  to  the  internal  principle  in  the 
hearts  of  all  men,  is  irresistible  with  all  really  possessed  of  that 
principle,  and  in  their  case  supersedes  the  necessity  of  all  exter- 
nal evidence. 

»  Mr  Parker  is  a  very  original  writer — .but,  on  such  a  subject, 
it  is  impossible  not  to  be  in  the  track  of  former  speculations.  In 
some  particulars  he  has  reminded  us  of  Lord  Herbert  of  Cher- 
bury,  of  De  Wette,  and  Schleiermacher ;  and,  much  more  so,  of  a 
once  celebrated  work»  *  Christianity  as  old  as  the  Creation ; ' 
though  we  think  he  has  been  more  immediately  indebted  to  a 
well-known  publication  by  the  late  Benjamin  Constant. 

Whatever  Christianity  has  in  common  with  Natural  Theology, 
must  cf  course  be  reproduced  in  a  system  which  professes  to 
be  based  on  a  conformity  to  human  nature.  On  the  other  hand, 
all  that  has  been  called  *  the  peculiarities  of  Christianity'  must, 
almost  as  necessarily,  be  left  out  of  it,  and  will  remain  to  be  ac- 
counted for  upon  other  grounds.  A  highly  poetical  religion,  no 
doubt,  is  here  set  before  us,  and  is  described  with  fearless  and 
glowing  eloquence.  But,  instead  of  recognising  in  it  the  reli- 
gion of  the  New  Testament,  we  feel  that  we  are  looking  at  a 
series  of  dissolving  views,  which,  even  while  we  are  gazing  on 
them,  make  themselves  air.  It  is  in  vain  that  we  are  handed 
over  to  metaphorical  interpretation — that  universal  solvents 
Christianity  is  a  historical  religion,  with  supernatural  attesta- 
tions. Its  external  facts  have  to  be  verified,  as  well  as  our 
spiritual  nature  to  be  lifted  up  and  set  at  rest.  The  question* 
still  recur — what  was  the  actual  origin  of  Christianity  ?  what 
its  J^ctual  claims  ?  and  how  upheld  ? — questions,  which  no  mere^ 
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Theory  of  biunan  natcure  or  m^ital  impressions  can  posaiblj 
dispose  of. 

The  scope  and  character  of  what  have  been  called  treatises  on 
Hhe  Evidences  of  Christianity/  have  varied  extremely  in  different 
agpes — ^following  the  nature  of  the  objections  which  for  the  lime 
seemed  most  prominent,  or  most  necessary  to  be  combated. 
Thus,  the  primitive  writers  of  this  class  w^re  *  apologists'-^ 
pleading  in  defence  of  the  believers  against  their  heathen  op- 
ponents and  oppress<H^,  rather  than  calm  investigators  of  qae&> 
tions  of  abstract  evidence.  In  later  ages,  as  the  authority  of 
tradition  and  pretensions  to  infallibility  gained  ground,  to  discuss 
evidence  became  superfluous ;  and,  accordingly,  of  this  brandi 
of  theological  literature  the  medieevai  church  presents  hardly 
any  specimens.  At  the  Reformation,  Roman  Catholics  and 
Protestants  were  agreed,  or  rather  were  compelled  to  take  their 
ground  of  quarrel  lower  down  the  stream.  The  general  truth 
of  a  system  must  be  assumed  by  both  parties,  before  they  can  be 
eager  to  take  away  each  other's  lives  on  differences  of  interpre- 
tation. If  burning  zeal  is  above  reason,  offensive  profaneness 
and  polite  indifference  are  below  it.  And  all  of  these  had  their 
turn.  Sceptical  controversies  came  last.  Their  memorials  stiH 
remain  upon  our  book-shelves,  in  the  form  of  metaphysics,  at 
once  ponderous  and  subtle ; — but  they  remain  only  as  memo- 
rials,  representing  the  singular  contentions  of  former  times — 
strange  in  their  subject-matter,  and  strangely  carried  on. 

If  we  look  to  those  who,  in  our  schools  and  colleges,  have 
been  regarded  as  the  standard  authorities  on  *  the  Evidences'  for 
the  last  two  centuries,  how  great  has  been  the  change,  and  how 
indicative  of  the  progress  of  opinion  I  From  the  erudite  folios  of 
Jackson  and  Stillingfleet,  or  the  more  condensed  arguments  of 
*  Clarke  on  the  Attributes,'  and  '  Grotius  De  Veritate ' — the  uni- 
versal text-books  of  the  last  century — how  entire  was  the  tran- 
sition in  the  present  to  Butler  and  Paley  !  and,  notwithstanding 
the  aid  furnished  by  the  writings  of  Douglas  and  Watson — of 
Horseley  and  Porteous — not  to  mention  a  host  of  other  power- 
fill  champions — how  general  is  the  admission  at  present  of  their 
insufliciency,  and  of  the  want  of  a  standard  work  suited  to  our 
times!  *  New  polemical  schools  have  recently  risen  up,  and  re* 
quire  to  be  met  on  their  own  grounds.     In  this  state  of  things, 
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*  Two  books  have  been  lately  published— one  in  England,  the  other 
in  America — in  which  the  necessities  of  minds  strongly  contrasted  in 
their  order  an^  their  training,  are  presumed.  The  first  is  anonymous, 
MjU^owetftiUy  written-*-but  is,  at  the  same  time,  both  narrow  and 
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it  IS  but  a  po<»*' policy  in  English  writers  to  keep  aloof— from 
thef^r,  apparently,  of  doing  more  harm,  by  bringing  a  new  cli»s 
of  religious  difficulties  before  the  public,  than  good,  by  resolving 
or  refuting  them.  But  discussion  can  not  and  ought  not  to  be 
avoided ;  and  any  future  manual  will  fall  short  of  our  reasonable 
expectations,  in  case  the  young  student  of  divinity  shall  not 
find  in  it  the  whole  argument  displayed,  in  all  its  strength  and 
with  all  its  weakness,  in  a  manner  Worthy  of  the  subject  and 
the  age. 

On  proceeding  to  examine  into  the  reality  of  the  claims  of 
Christianity  as  a  Divine  revelation,  the  primary  subject  of  inquiry 
must  necessarily  be  that  of  the  authenticity  and  authority  of  those 
written  records,  to  which  at  least  the  majority  of  Protestant  ad- 
vocates appeal,  as  the  sole  depositary  of  the  Gospel.  This  is  a 
question  which  is  unavoidably  mixed  up,  as  well  with  reference 
to  Christian  antiquity,  and  to  the  necessity  for  drawing  a  lin^ 
of  demarcation  betweeh  the  New  Testament  and  the'  Apostolic 
Fathers^  on  the  one  hand,  as  with  the  establishment  of  the 
intrinsic  claims  and  historical  evidences  of  these  sacred  records, 
on  the  other.  * 

Now,  nothing  can  be  more  injurious  to  the  cause  of  truth,  than 
the  disposition,  which  has  been  far  too  common,  to  overstate  the 
testimony;  and  to  strain  beyond  all  rational  bounds  the  argu- 
ment derived  from  it.  We  must  be  content  to  accept  the  evi- 
dence such  as  we  find  it ;  and  so  far  only  as  we  are  guided  by  its 
strict  tenor,  shall  we  succeed  in  finding  substantial  grounds  for  a 
belief  in  the  authority  of  the  New  Testament,  or  be  able  to  form 
a  distinct  and  rational  idea  of  its  nature.  The  transmission  of  the 
New  Testament  to  the  present  times,  is  a  question  of  precisely 
the  same  kind  as  that  of  any  other  ancient  writings  which  have 
come  down  to  us.  The  evidence  is  manifestly  of  such  a  nature 
as  cannof  be  stated  in  any  summary  manner.     It  comes  from 
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latitudinarian  :  latitudinarian  in  its  criticisms,  narrow  in  its  Church- 
of-Englandism.  It  is  entitled  <  A  Vindication  of  Protestant  Princi- 
ples, by  Philoleutherus  Anglicanns' — and  appears  to  have  been  com- 
posed by  way  of  encouragement  to  the  study  of  philology  among  mem« 
bers  of  the  Church  of  England.  The  other  work  is  by  Professor  Green- 
leaf,  long  coU^ggnet  to  the  kte  Mr  Ju^ice  Story,  and  hmsdif  author  of 
the  best  Amefitaan  treatise  on  judicial  evidence.  It  is  entitled,  ^  An 
Examination  of  tbe  Testimony  of  <.the  Four  Evangelists,  by  the  Rules 
of  Evidence  administered  in  Courts  of  Justice;  with  an  Account  of  tbe 
Trial  of  Jesus;'  and  it  is  expressly  dedicated  to  tbe  members  of  the 
legal  profession,  on  tbe  ground  of  the  special  obligation  attacbing,  in  this 
respect,  to  a  profession,  one  of  tbe  peculiar  studies  of  wbich  is  jthe  law 
of  evidence. 
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almost  every  quarter.  It  depends  on  accumulated  arguments 
furnished  both  by  external  facts  and  internal  confirmations — ^on 
the  labour  of  archaeologists  and  interpreters — the  resources  of 
criticism  and  philology — and,  above  all,  on  the  moral  judgment, 
trained  and  exercised  to  discover  the  stamp  of  genuineness,  and 
appreciate  the  marks  which  distinguish  reality  from  fable,  or 
truth  from  imposture. 

Our  critical  difficulties  in  this  case  are  the  same  as  necessarily 
recur  in  all  appeals  to  antiquity — neither  more  nor  less.  We 
have  to  rely,  of  course,  on  the  presumed  ability  and  honesty  of 
an  unknown  series  of  transcribers.  But,  after  .this  reliance  is 
granted  or  assumed,  there  will  remain  occasional  deficiencies  and 
exceptions  in  the  critical  evidence  for  the  received  text.  The 
best  critics  are  found  to  diflfer  in  opinion,  both  as  to  the  general 
state  of  the  text,  and  the  reception  of  particular  passages.  There 
are  sometimes  variations,  sometimes  suspicions,  concerning  exist- 
ing  readings — and,  in  some  instances,  doubts  as  to  larger  por- 
tions, too  serious  to  be  overlooked  in  a  dispassionate  inquiry. 

The  testimony  to  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  derived, 
whether  from  the  quotations  of  a  long  series  of  early  Christian 
writers,  or  from  the  attacks  of  the  adversaries  of  flie  faith,  or 
from  the  common  appeal  of  controversial  disputants,  collected  by 
the  industry  of  modern  research,  undoubtedly  proves  the  autho- 
rity attributed  to  them  in  the  conspiring  opinion  of  those  ages. 
That  opinion,  however,  must  itself  be  amenable  to  the  critical 
judgment  of  modern  times ;  and  documentary  evidence  has  been 
too  often  found  fallacious,  not  to  justify  modern  criticism  in  re- 
lying mainly  on  the  internal  evidence  m  the  case  of  the  Scrip- 
tures— evidence  at  once  so  abundant  and  so  decisive. 

Indisputable,  though  slight  peculiarities  of  style,  manner, 
allusion,  opinions,  habits  of  thought,  afibrd  indications  which 
mark  the  age  and  country  of  the  writers,  and  cannot  be  mistaken 
by  the  critical  scholar.  Minute  circumstances,  undesigned  co- 
incidences, even  trivial  contradictions,  the  visible  influence  of 
national  prejudices  and  popular  belief,  all  carry  back  the  reader 
into  the  immediate  presence  of  the  writers. 

It  is  now,  indeed,  admitted,  nearly  on  all  hands,  that  the  pre- 
ponderating mass  of  attestation,  external  and  internal  combined, 
affords  a  satisfactory  authentication  of  the  New  Testament  as 
the  production  of  the  Apostolic  age.  The  more  the  case  is  exa- 
mined into,  the  more  strongly  does  it  appear  that  the  record  it 
contains,  though  perhaps  imperfect  in  its  details,  and  in  some 
parts  uncertain  in  its  origin,  is  the  only  ground  on  which  we  can 
forna  our  conclusions  respecting  the  nature  and  design  of  the 
original  institution  of  Christianity — the  more  irresistible  is  our 
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impression  of  their  distinct  pre-eminence  in  character  and  autho- 
rity over  the  other  remains  of  Christian  antiquity,  sometimes  so 
imprudently  advanced  to  almost  a  level  with  them. 
F  And  it  is  only  on  the  same  critical  grounds  on  which  the 
general  authenticity  of  the  New  Testament  rests,  that  we  can 
establish  the  exchisiveness  of  its  authority ;  or  maintain  that  no 
other  authentic  records  of  the  Apostles  or  first  founders  of  Chris- 
tiamty  have  come  down  to  us.  For,  to  say  nothing  of  such  ac- 
knowledged forgeries  as  the  Apostolic  constitutions  and  liturgies, 
and  the  several  spurious  gospels,  the  question  of  the  genuineness 
of  the  alleged  remains  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  though  often 
overlooked,  is  very  material.  Any  genuine  remains  of  the 
*  Apostle '  Barnabas  (Acts  xiv.  14,  ix.  24,  xiii.  1),  of  Hermas, 
the  contemporary  (Rom.  xvi..  14),  and  Clement,  the  highly 
commended  and  gifted  fellow  labourer  of  St  Paul  (Phil.  iv.  3), 
could  scarcely  be  regarded  as  less  sacred  than  those  of  Mark  and 
Luke,  of  whom  personally  we  know  less.  It  is  purely  a  ques- 
tion of  criticism.  At  the  present  day,  the  critics  best  competent 
to  determine  it,  have  agreed  in  opinion,  that  the  extant  writings 
ascribed  to  Barnabas  and  Hermas  are  wholly  spurious — the 
frauds  of  a  later  age.^  How  much  suspicion  attaches  to  the 
1st  Epistle  of  Clement  (for  the  fragment  of  the  second  is  also 
generally  rejected),  is  manifest  from  the  fact,  that  in  modem 
times  it  has  never  been  allowed  the  place  expressly  assigned  to 
it  among  the  canonical  books  prefixed  to  the  celebrated  Alexan- 
drian MS.,  in  which  the  only  known  copy  of  it  is  included. 
The  remains  of  Ignatius  and  Polycarp  are  perhaps  better  attest- 
ed ;  but,  though  called  Apostolic  Fathers,  they  have  no  claim 
to  rank  among  the  first  founders  of  Christianity. 

The  importance  of  the  question  of  the  genuineness  of  the 
remains  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  is  often  strangely  overlooked  ; 
nevertheless,  as  regards  the  actual  companions  of  the  Apostles, 
the  least  consideration  shows,  that  even  those  writers  wno  have 
been  most  anxious  to  draw  a  line,  do  so  with  a  very  feeble  hand. 
Take,  for  example^  the  statement  of  the  strenuous  advocate  of 
Scripture,  Dr  Stillingfleet : — 

*  Well  might  Scaliger  complain,  that  the  interval  from  the  last  of  the 
Acts'  to  the  middle  of  Trajan,  in  which  time  Qaadratus  and  Ignatius 
began  to  flourish,  was  a  *  tempus  adTjXov,*  as  Varro  speaks — a  mere 
chaos  of  time  filled  with  the  rude  conceptions  of  Papias,  Hermas,  and 
others,  who,  like  Hannibal,  when  they  could  not  find  a  way  through, 
.would  make  one  either  by  force  or  fraud.' — (Irenicum,  p.  297.) 


*  See  Neander's  Ecclesiastical  History^  ii.  329,  transl. 
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Tbese  expresuom,  strong  as  they  ace,  are  scarcely  snffici^Uy 
significant  of  the  real  disUnction.  So,  Uiougli  somewliat  mare 
deBuite,  the  assertioa  of  a  later  writer : — 

'  The  remwkabie  dtfBerence,'  obterrei  Dr  Nesflder,  '  between  the 
writia^  of  the  Apostlet  and  tbose  of  tbe  Apoatolic  Fuben,  who  anTot 
ao  cloKe  upon  the  former  in  point  of  tine,  is  a  r«nMrkal>te  phetMUBiMB 
of  its  kind.  WhJle  in  other  cases  each  a  tranution  is  nssallf  qniie  gra- 
dual, in  this  case  ve  £nd  a,  sudden  one.  Here,  then,  ie  na  gmluU 
tranultlon,  bat  a  euddeu  spring — a  remwk  fvhicii  is  calculated  to  lead  na 
to  a  recognition  of  the  peculiar  activity  of  the  Dlvice  Spirit  in  the  souIe 
.    of  tjie  Apostles.'— (ffist  of  Church,  ii.  329,  transl.) 

If  we  desiderate  a  stouter  protest  against  the  Apostolic  Fatheimt 
it  is  because  of  the  height  of  their  preteDsionB.  For,  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  Ignatius  ejpressly  lays  dain  to  uxpiia- 
tjon  {Ep,  ad  Eph.  xx.  andcu^  Tidt.  if.  r.)— that  IrensDt  qiiataa 
Hcriuas  as  Scripture,  and  Oii^^a  speaks  of  him  as  im^ed  (in 
Ep.  ad  Bam.  ]ib.  s.) ;  while  Polycarp,  in  modestly  disdaiming 
to  be  put  on  a  level  with  the  Apostles,  clearly  imfJiea  there 
would  have  been  no  essential  distinction  in  the  way  of  his  bei«g 
ranlced  in  the  sane  order  {ad  Fkil.  §  3.)  But  the  qnestion  i% 
how  are  these  pretensions  substantiated  ? 

Our  divines  do  not  appear  to  have  been  safficiently  aware  of 
the  importance  of  the  question.  In  fact,  it  is  only  in  later  times 
that  criticism  has  been  at  all  exercised  on  the  subject.  Catholic 
editors,  like  Coteleriua,  were  of  course  precluded  from  these  em- 
barrassing discussions ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  understand  the  ttata 
of  mind  of  a  Proteataot,  a*  in  the  instance  of  Arditn^op  Wake, 
who,  in  his  *  Apostolic  Fathers,'  includes  the  *  Shepherd '  of 
Hernias,  and  the  '  Epistle'  of  Barnabas,  ^patently  entertaining 
no  question  as  to  their  authenticity,  while  yet  he  does  not  regara 
them  as  a  part  of  the  New  Testament.  We  are  tempted  to  ask,  in 
such  cases,  what  is  the  notion  held  of  Scripture?  The  only  ade- 
quate announcement  of  the  distinction  with  which  we  are  acquaint- 
ed in  any  English  divine,  is  that  so  forcibly  expressed  by  Jortin. 
He  is  referring,  indeed,  immediately  to  the  case  of  the  so-cailed 
Apostolic  constitutions;  but  his  words  are  equally  ^plicable 
to  the  parallel  case  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  supposing  that  we 
profess  to  believe  that  there  is  any  peculiar  claim  to  divinity  id 
^"sw  Testament: — 

;enuine,  the^  are  a  BBcred  treatise,  and  of  equal  authority  with  the 
estament ;  if  they  are  not  genuine,  they  are  an  infamous  impos- 
or  which  the  forger  well  deserved  the  puniahmeut  inflicted  by  the 
UwB  on  Falsarii.'—( ^«mari»  on  Etxl.  Hiit.  i.  229.) 

en  we  pass  to  examine  the  contents  of  the  Scriptures  them- 
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selves,  and  analyse  the  nature  of  our  convictions,  we  must  remem- 
ber, that  the  very  notion  oi evidence  offered  in  support  of  any  thing, 
implies  tiiat  it  is  of  a  nature  cognisable  to  our  faculties.  Whatever 
is  adduced  as  a  proof,  must  be  amenable  to  the  laws  of  rational 
belief,  and  to  the  analogies  with  which  we  are  conversant.  If 
not,  it  fails  in  its  object.  A  mystery  proved  by  another  mys- 
tery, is  the  old  cosmogony  of  the  elephant  standing  on  the  tor- 
toise. A  witness  who  is  not  to  be  cross-examined,  does  more  harm  • 
than  good  to  the  cause  in  which  he  is.  produced*  By  the .  same 
great  principle^,  all  inductive  knowledge  is  acquired,  by  means 
of  which  we  learn  the  l^ws  of  belief,  and  how  to  estimate  the 
credibility  of  testimonies,  and  to  proportion  our  conviction  ac- 
cording to  the  amonnt  and  quality  of  the  evidence,  and  the  nature 
of  the  facts  which  are  to  be  proved.  The  Christian  religion  is 
an  historical  religion.  But  all  historical  testimony  challenges  a  cri- 
tical examination  of  its  object  and  character;  and  after  the  gene- 
ral credit  of  any  historical  record  has  been  established,  the  credit 
due  to  any  supernatural  statements  which  they  mav  contain^ 
wiil  not  only  justify,  but  demand,  a  distinct  examination^ 

F.ew  questions  have  been  more  debated,  than  the  place  which 
properly  belongs  to  supernatural  events  among  the  generd  proofs 
of  a  revelation ;  and  more  especially,  what  is  the  place  assigned 
to  them  among  the  general  proofs  of  Christianity  ?  A  change 
in  this  respect  appears  to  have  come  over  our  own  writers  in 
lat^r  times.  We  think  that  it  is  now  genert^Uy  acknowledged^ 
that  Paley  took  too  exclusive  a  view,  in  insisting  on  Miracles  as 
the  $ole^  or  even  the  principal  evidence  of  a  Irvine  revelatioui 
The  difficulty  of  the  question  may  be  eonceived,  when  we  find  a 
professed  advocate  for  miracles^  even  to  the  e^ent  of  those  of  the 
ecclesiastical  legends, — no  less  a  person  than  Mr  Newman,  ex- 
pressly contending  that  very  few  of  the  Scripture  miracles  fulfil 
the  preeise  tests  laid  down  by  Leslie,  Lyttleton,  Douglas,  and 
other  writers,  whose  arguments  he  discar^Is  as  altogether  unsatis* 
factory. — {Easay^  107,  &c.) 

But  in  all  these  discussions,  there  is  a  fundamental  question 
-—What  was  the  general  antecedent  credibility  of  Supernatural 
interposition?  Among  the  older  writers,  that  point  was  but  little 
thought  of.  The  most  philosophical  confine  themselves  to  esti- 
l^mting  the  value  of  testunony,  and  the  general  laws  of  the  pro- 
bability of  its  fiiilure.  in  some  instances  drawn  out  into  mathe* 
matical  computation  of  chances,  while,  for  the  most  part,  they  * 
enter  immediately  on  the  details  of  evidence.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  recent  rationalistic  speculators  begin,  by  assuming,  with 
equally  little  notice  or  examination,  the  incredibility  of  any  pro- 
per supernatural  interposition,  at  least  in  external  events,  and 
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to  the  extent  of  superseding  the  ordinary  laws  of  nature.  Thus 
Strauss  *  speaks  of  the  '  impossibility'  of  miracles,  as  a  point 
almost  admitted;  yet,  in  any  really  philosophical  discussion 
of  the  subject,  this  fundamental  question  must  take  prece- 
dence;  while  it  can  only  be  investigated  to  any  useful  pur- 
pose, by  writers  thoroughly  acquainted  with  both  metaphy- 
sical and  physical  philosophy.  In  applying  their  philosophy  to 
'  the  special  case  of  Christianity,  its  own  learning  will  be  also  re- 
quired ;  that  is,  a  critical  knowledge  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
of  the  speculations  by  which,  on  whatever  principles,  the  nature 
of  the  interposition  represented  by  it,  has  been  attempted  to  be 
explained. 

Another  ground  of  antecedent  improbability  has  been  relied 
on,  from  the  supposed  imbecility  of  human  nature.  When  all 
other  objections  are  overcome,  it  may  still  be  suggested,  that 
our  faculties,  which  are  strong  enough  to  justify  a  belief  in  na- 
tural religion,  are  not  strong  enough  to  bear  us  out  in  the  belief 
of  a  revealed.  It  will  be  mortifying^  indeed,  to  be  obliged  to 
fall  from  our  aspirations,  after  a  more  close  communion  with 
a  higher  nature  than  our  own,  upon  this  sort  of  objection ; .  and 
to  be  kept  out  of  possession  of  this  great  inheritance,  only  in 
consequence  of  being  incapable  of  understanding  the  evidence 
by  which  our  title  to  it  is  supported. 

This  last  consideration  has  been  treated  with  great  ability  by 
Mr  Bentham,  in  his  work  on  Evidence,  and  by  Mr  John  Mill, 
in  his  work  on  Logic:  And  modern  divines  have  become  aware  of 
the  necessity  of  anticipating  the  difficulties  which  belong  to  it. 
Hence  the  principle  adopted  by  Dean  Lyall  {Propoedia  Praphe- 
tica)f  of  distinguishing  between  the  occurrence  of  an  extraor- 
dinary or  unaccountable  event,  and  the  opinion  that  it  was  occa- 
sioned by  Divine  interposition ;  hence  Doederlein's  remarks 
{Inst,  TheoL  Christ.^  §  9,  10)  on  the  difficulty  of  determining 
what  is  a  supernatural  event ; — hence  Mr  Penrose's  argument, 
concerning  such  acts  as  are  understood  to  be  the  effects  of  super- 
human power,  which  yet  are  not  necessarily  or  directly  shown  to 
be  Divine.  {The  Use  of  Miracles  in  Proving  a  Revelation^  SfC.) 
The  necessity  of  these  distinctions  will  appear,  when  we  recol- 
lect that  the  Jews  and  early  opponents  of  Christianity  did  not  deny 
the  fact  of  the  Christian  miracles,  but  ascribed  them  universally 
to  magic  and  evil  spirits.  Henry  Martin  was  met  in  the  same 
way  by  the  Persian  Mahommedans.  A  people  is  proof  against 
miracles,  when  it  once  believes  that  its  own  sheiks  have  the 
power  of  raising  from  the  dead. 

*   *-       ■      ■  ■     ■-         ■  ■  ■  ■  ■  ■  I      ^        _  ■      ■  ■      ■  ■        ■   ■      ■         ,  -  _  -  I    I         I      I        J       I  ■   ■■!■  ■ 

♦  Life  ofJestiSf  Introd.  §  13. 
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In  all  caseg  of  moral  evidence,  the  importance  of  a  due  philo- 
sophical discussion  of  the  question  of  antecedent  credibility,  is 
more  clearly  seen,  the  more  we  reflect  on  the  actual  grounds  of 
belief.  In  ordinary  affairs,  and  even  in  scientific  conclusions, 
our  convictions,  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  is  commonly 
thought  of,  depend  more  on  our  impressions  as  to  antecedent 
credibility,  than  on  the  actual  details  of  testimony,  or  an  ex- 
amination of  the  assemblage  of  facts.  Such  examination  is 
often  very  slight — just  enough  to  give  some  exemplification,  or 
little  more,  of  the  truth ;  which  we  embrace  at  first,  under  a  pre- 
vious general  impression  of  its  probability,  or  from  its  accordance 
with  established  analogies. 

In  order  to  obtain  any  satisfactory  view  of  the  probability  of 
a  revelation,  or  of  the  proof  of  it  which  we  are  entitled  to  expect, 
we  must  have  recourse  to  an  enlarged  apprehension  of  the  general 
evidences  of  the  Divine  perfections,  especially  as  manifested  in 
the  providential  and  moral  government  of  the  world.  It  must 
be  upon  a  due  appreciation  of  the  comprehensiveness  of  the  Divine 
operations  in  the  guidance  of  the  moral  as  well  as  the  physical 
creation,  that  we  can  alone  form  such  worthy  conceptions  of  the 
modes  and  means  of  interposition  in  the  regulation  of  human 
affairs  in  general,  and  of  God's  spiritual  manifestations  in  parti- 
cular, as  are  more  immediately  implied  in  the  disclosure  of  a 
revelation  of  the  Divine  will  and  purposes,  for  the  salvation  of  the 
human  race.  The  evidences  of  natural  theology  rest  on  the 
proofs  of  unity  of  design,  derived  from  the  harmony  and  order  of 
the  natural  world  ;  and  the  reasoning  mind  cannot  doubt«  that 
the  moral  world  is  in  reality  governed  by  laws  of  equal  uni- 
formity and  universal  adaptation,  though  comparatively  little 
open  to  our  examination. 

On  such  general  principles — on  the  same  broad  basis  as  that 
on  which  the  evidences  of  natural  theology  repose — on  the 
ground  of  there  being  no  real  breach  of  some  great  laws  of  uni- 
formity, however  unknown  to  us — the  most  philosophic  defence 
of  Revelation  has  been  supplied;  and  views  of  the  case  nearly 
similar,  in  principle  at  least,  have  been  adopted  by  some  of  the 
most  approved  advocates  of  Christianity,  even  of  very  opposite 
schools ; — formerly  recognised  by  Bishop  Watson  (  Third  Letter 
to  Gibbon)^  it  has  been  in  different  degrees  upheld  by  Dr  Arnold 
{Modem  Hist.  137),  and  by  Dean  Lyall  (Prop.  Proph.  392)— 
advocated  by  a  learned  dissentiog^  divine,  Dr  Pye  Smith  {Scrip. 
GeoL  88,  and  note^  161,  1st  ed.)^— illustrated  by  mathematical 
analogies  by  Mr  Babbage  (Ninth  Bridgewater  Treatise^  p.  99) — 
and,  moreover,  apparently  admitted  by  Mr  Newman. 

Such  a  view  disencumbers  the  subject,  not  only  of  the  ques- 
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tion  of  anteeedent  <^edibility  of  miracles,  but  of  many  otber  diffi- 
culties, which  have  been  made  matter  of  cavil  and  objection,  la 
a  coincidence  with  the  pre-established  order  of  events,  appealed 
to  as  concurring  with  the  disclosure  of  a  moral  and  religious 
revelation,  and  as  combined  with,  and  corroborating,  the  testii- 
mony  of  a  multitude  of  other  proofs,  external  and  internal,  we  traee 
design,  and  thence  evidence  of  a  common  origin;  and  are  led  i^ 
acknowledge  Divine  manifestations,  accrediting  the  Divine  word^ 
to  those  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  according  to  their  moral  capa« 
cities  to  receive  it. 

Granting  its  possibility,  supernatural  agency,  it  may  be  sug- 
gested, might  be  interposed  in  a  variety  of  ways,  by  providences 
as  special  as  the  providential  government  of  the  Jews,  without 
the  world  at  large,  or  even  the  parties  principally  concerned, 
whether  nations  or  private  persons,  being  made  aware  that  it 
is  taking  place.  For  instance,  God  has  promised  to  keep 
open  communications  between  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  soul 
of  man :  But  we  have  no  promise  that  the  communications 
shall  be  made  in  such  a  manner  ^  to  be  capable  of  proofL 
On  the  contrary,  in  the  instance  of  a  revelation,  adequate 
proof  of  the  Divine  authority  under  which  it  issues,  is  an 
indispensable  condition.  In  what  a  dilemma  would  any  other 
supposition  leave  the  human  race !  Responsible,  on  the  one 
hand,  for  receiving  a  false  message — on  the  other^  for  re- 
jecting a  true  one — ^yet  no  sufficient  means  provided  for  discern- 
ing which  was  true,  and  which  was  false  I  Now,  when  with  this 
view  we  examine  the  evidence  adduced  in  behalf  of  the  Chris- 
tian dispensation,  it  will  be  seen,  that  miracles  are  only  partially 
relied  on,  and  that  many  things  are  to  be  attended  to,  to  enable 
us  to  set  a  proper  estimate  on  their  value. 

A  long  list  of  precautionary  rules  has  been  provided  for  us  by 
many  eminent  writers,  not  so  much,  perhaps,  in  the  character  of 
criteria  of  truth,  as  of  guards  against  fraud  and  error.  We 
must  take  care,  in  our  investigation  of  the  Scripture  miracles, 
not  to  lose  sight  of  the  distinction  between  signs  and  wonders ; 
that  is,  between  the  intrinsically  marvellous  nature  of  an  event, 
and  its  being  made  the  symbol  or  attestation  of  an  inspired  an- 
nouncement. Another  distinction,  that  according,  to  which  the 
Jew  and  Gentile  are  respectively  appealed  to,  by  die  particular 
signs  and  evid^ices  best  suited  to  their  apprehensions  and  condi- 
tion, involves  a  principle  of  equal  importance  in  its  appiieatios. 
But  the  rule  of  rules,  which  approaches  as  nearly  to  a  test  as  the 
nature  of  the  subject  seems  to  allow,  is  the  rule  which  makes  the 
force  of  evidence  from  miracles,  depend  on  their  conjunction 
with  internal  evidence^  and  on  their  conspiring  with  a  high  and 
V  object. 
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Dean  Lyall  has  entered  largely  into  this  important  qualifica** 
tion  of  the  evidence*  in  connexion  with  his  general  argument, 
lie  also  con^mends  tne  answer  given  by  Origen  and  Tertullian 
to  the  pretended  miracles  of  ApoUonius — not  directly  denying 
thepi,  bi^t  pointing  out  that  they  had  no  object,  or  connexion 
with  other  evidence  {Prop,  Proph.  441).  We  must  fall  back 
on  Pr  Johnson'^  lipoitations : — ^  Why,  i^ir,  Hume,  taking  the  pro- 
'  position  simply,  is  right ;  but  the  Christian  Revelation  is  not 
^  proved  by  miracles  alone ;  but  as  connected  with  prophecies,  and 
^  with  the  doctrinaa,  in  confiripation  of  which  miracles  were 

*  wrought ! '  ^ 

Dr  Arnold  indeed  carries  this  view  of  tho  question  still  further : 
he  9ot  only  contends  for  the  combination  Qf  the  different  branches 
of  evidence,  but  places  miracles  altogjether  in  quite  a  secondary 
po$itipn«     <  Miracles/  he  s^ys,  *  are  the  natural  accompaniment 

*  of  the  Christian  Revelation.*  ...  *  But  miracles  must  not 
^  be  allowed  to  overrule  the  Gospel ;  fpr  it  is  only  through  our 

*  belief  in  the  Gospel  that  we  accord  our  belief  to  them.' — (Led. 
Qn  Mod.  Hi$t.  133, 137.)  It  is  difficult  to  perceive  any  grave 
distinction  between  these  views  and  the  argument  of  Doederlein, 
that  ^  the  ^uth  of  the  doctrine  does  not  depend  on  the  niirades ; 
^  but  we  must  first  be  oonvinced  of  the  doctrine  by  it^  internal 
^  evidence.'  A  aimilar  conviction  must  have  been  at  the  bottom 
of  Pascal's  declaration — *  Je  ne  parle  pas  ici  des  mimcles  de 

<  Moxse^  de  Ji6sus  Christ,  et  des  Ap6tres,  parcequ'ils  ne  parais- 

<  sent  pas  d'abord  convain^ans,  et  que  je  ne  veux  mettre  ici  en 
^  evidence  que  tous  les  fondem^s  de  eette  religion  Chretienne, 

<  qui  sont  indubitables,  et  qui  no  peuvent  etre  mis  en  doute  par 

*  quelque  personne  qui  ee  soit.*— (jPc««^e«,  Par.  ii.  Art.  xvii.  §  ix,) 

The  necessity  for  a  combination  of  the  evidence  of  miracles 
with  that  of  the  doctrine,  was  admitted  even  under  the  Jewish 
dispensation.  We  read  there  of  false  prophets  who  might  ^  give 
^  signs  and  Wonders  ^  which  might  ^  come  to  pass ; '  but  this  was 
still  to  be  suligected  to  the  test  of  their  doctrine  (Deut.  xiii.  1), 
and  was  to  be  rejected  if  they  led  their  hearers  *  after  other  Gods.' 
In  like  manner,  St  Paul  warns  the  Galatians  against  *  another 
gospel,'  if  preached  even  '  by  an  angel  from  heaven ; '  (Gal.  i.  8), 
and,  even  according  to  Christ's  admonition^  ^ false  Christs  and 
^Jkhe  prophets  should  show  signs  and  wonders,  such  as  might 
^  deceive,  if  possiUe,  the  very  elect '  (Matt.  xxiv.  24.)  The 
strength  of  the  battle  in  behalf  of  a  Revelation  must  be  centred, 
ther^re,  in  its  interiksd  evidence ;  from  which  it  necessarily 
follows,,  that,  as  the  main  ground  of  the  admissibility  of 
such  attestations  is  the  Worthiness  of  the  object — rthe  doctrine, 
to  receive  them,  its  unw^thiness  will  discredit  even  the  most  dis- 
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tinctly  alleged  apparent  miracles:  and  socli  worthiness  or 
nnworthiness  depends  solely  on  oar  moral  jndg^raent  of  the  cob- 
sistency  of  the  doctrine  with  other  adLnowledged  truths.  Thna 
Archbishop  Whately,  in  relation  to  the  character  of  Christ,  as 
conspiring  with  the  external  attestations  of  his  misdon,  strmigly 
remarks  (speaking  of  some  who  would  ascribe  a  doable  doctrine 
to  him),  *  If  I  could  believe  Jesos  to  hare  been  guilty  of  such 
^  sabterioges     ....      I  .not  only  could  not  acknowledge 

*  him  as  sent  from  God,  but  should  reject  him  with  the  deepest 

*  moral  indignation/ — (^Kingdom  o/Christj  Essay  i.  §  12.) 

We  have  said  above  that  it  was  necessary  (and  it  was  firate- 
nately  by  no  means  difficult)  to  draw  a  line  between  the  canoni- 
cal Scriptures,  and  all  other  writings  of  the  Apostolical  age. 
For  the  same  reasons,  it  is  equally  fitting  to  separate  eodeaias- 
tical  miracles  from  Scripture  miracles,  and,  perhaps,  equally  im- 
portant 

The  continued  existence  of  supernatural  powers,  however 
occanonally  dormant,  in  the  Christian  Church,  it  is  well  known, 
has  been  a  belief  upheld  not  only  (as  a  matter  of  course)  by 
Catholic  writers,  but  even  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  Protes- 
tant divines,  as  Cirotius  {Camm.  an  Mark^  xvi.  17),  Baprow,  Dod- 
well,  and  others.  Yet  they  do  not  seem  to  have  observed  how 
obviously  this  admission  might  recoil  on  the  received  views  of 
the  evidence  of  Revelation.  But,  from  the  time  of  Middleton's 
celebrated  publication,  the  difficulties  of  the  question  h&ve  been 
better  appreciated.  And  on  the  received  views  of  the  evidence, 
Campbell  and  others  have  contended,  that  these  miracles,  if  ad- 
mitted, must  be  received  as  the  attestation  of  continucKl  new 
revelations — ^frirther  developments,  in  short,  of  Chrbtianity;  and, 
by  necessary  consequence,  setting  aside  the  finality  of  the  New 
Testament :  which  is  precisely  the  light  in  which  they  are  now 
so  much  upheld  by  the  traditionists.  Mr  Newman's  Essay  on 
the  Miracles  recorded  in  ecclesiastical  history  will  not  restore 
the  thaumaturgical  credit  of  the  early  Church  with  any  who  feel 
themselves  at  liberty  to  dispute  it.  The  danger  is,  lest,  by  press- 
ing too  hard  on  our  credulity,  he  should  bring  the  Scripture  mi- 
racles themselves  into  question  also.  Accordingly,  Mr  Newman 
himself  suggests  the  inquiry,  why  the  supposition  of  craft  and 
enthusiasm,  if  it  be  applied  to  the  miracles  of  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory, should  not  be  equally  applicable  to  those  of  the  New  Tes- 
ment?— (iB«wiy,  p.  86,  7.) 

But  the  miracles  most  insisted  on  belong  to  an  age  when  they 
were  altogether  in  the  hands  of  a  dominant  body,  and  ^voured 
its  pretensions,  among  the  willing  and  ignorant  votaries  of  in- 
I      credulity  and  superstition*     They  are  derived  from  the 
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circumstantial  legends  of  Gregory  and  Eusebins  (see  Newman's 
Essay^  102,  44) ;  while  those  of  an  earlier  age  depend  only  on 
the  more  vague,  general,  and  indirect  statements  of  Origen  (Cont. 
Cels.  iii.  24.  xiii.  420) ;  TertuUian  ( Apol.  23) ;  Justin  (Apol.  ii* 
6  i.  45)  ;  and  Irenseus,  (Adv.  Haer.  ii.  32,  22),  indefinite  in  their 
tenor,  and  in  no  case  reported  on  the  credit  of  eye-witnesses. 
While,  going  back  still  earlier,  more  remarkable  is  the  fact  (which 
has  not  been  enough  dwelt  on)  that  not  one  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers 
— neither  Ignatius,  nor  Polycarp  the  disciple  of  St  John,  nor 
Clement  the  fellow-labourer  of  St  Paul,  make  the  smallest  refer- 
ence to  miracles  as  existing  in  their  age.  For,  that  Ignatius 
puts  hypo  the  tically  the  case  of  working  miracles  {Frag,  ix), 
that  the  *  Marty rology  of  Polycarp '  (whose  author,  and  date 
are  quite  uncertain)  details  some  prodigies  attending  his  death, 
and  that  Clement  appeals  to  the  miracle,  as  he  believed  it  to  be, 
of  the  Phoenix  (craga^o^ov  <r>j/*g/ov,  1.  Ad.  Cor.  §  25),  we  suppose 
will  hardly  be  regarded  as  exceptions.  That  the  stream  should 
thus  be  most  defective  nearest  its  source — the  chain  broken  at 
its  very  commencement— remains  to  be  accounted  for. 

The  Scripture  narratives,  on  the  other  hand,  present  an  ob- 
vious meaning  to  the  ordinary  reader.  Nevertheless,  considerable 
difference  of  opinion  has  always  prevailed  respecting  the  interpre- 
tation not  only  of  particular  passages,  but  of  the  whole  account 
of  the  Scripture  miracles,  and  even  of  the  narrative  itself  which 
includes  the  record  of  them. 

In  the  case  of  the  Scripture  miracles,  some  have  been  led  to 
adopt  the  principle  of  endeavouring,  in  each  particular  instance, 
to  seek  for  an  explanation  derived  from  the  operation  of  known 
natural  causes.  Such  a  mode  of  interpretation  had  indeed  been 
carried  on  with  reference  to  detached  portions  of  the  sacred  nar- 
rative, by  some  of  the  German  theologians  of  earlier  date.  But 
Semler  (about  the  middle  of  the  last  century),  who  may  perhaps 
justly  claim  the  honours  of  the  founder  of  the  Rationalistic  school, 
attempted  amore  connected  application  of  it,  especially  as  to  the  case 
of  the  demoniacs.  His  views  were  taken  up  by  numerous  coad- 
jutors and  disciples,  until  they  received  at  last  their  most  fully 
systematised  development  in  the  labours  of  Paulus,  the  yet  sur- 
viving patriarch  of  the  older  Rationalism. 

Polemical  divines,  both  in  England  and  on  the  Continent,  have 
been  too  prone  to  ascribe  an  irreligious  spirit  to  all  such  specu- 
lators ;  which,  in  some  cases  at  least,  is  quite  unfounded.  The 
*  Autobiographic  Sketches'  of  Paulus,  for  instance,  present  a  very 
different  picture  of  the  spirit  in  which  his  inquiries  were  carried 
on.  He  appears  to  have  been  throughout  animated  by  the  most 
sincere  desire  of  vindicating  the  truth  of  the  New  Testament, 
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whatever  may  be  thongbt  of  Ihe  wisdom  dr  ]ptu<kiic^  of  tbe  mode 
in  which  it  was  attempted* 

The  publication  of  the  celebrated  Wolfenbnttle  Fragments^ 
under  the  name  of  ReimaruB  (1773^8),  ascribed  to  Lessing,  wa^ 
perhaps  not  unjustly  considered  its  <^ne  of  the  most  formidable 
attacks  which  the  cause  of  Christianity  had  sustained ;  since  it 
directly  impugned^  on  criti^l  gronnds,  the  entire  credit  and  authen- 
ticity of  its  records,  especially  the  miraculous  portions  of  them. 
There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  of  the  sincerity  with  which 
Paulus  presented  himself  as  the  champion  of  Christianity.  He 
grounded  his  argument  upon  the  broad  principle  (in  itself  so 
readily  admissible),  that  those  portions  of  the  New  Testament 
which  have  a  special  reference  to  the  age  and  the  parties  among 
whom  it  was  written,  may,  and  ought  to  be,  carefully  distinguished 
from  those  which  are  of  a  more  general  and  permanent  import. 
But  in  following  out  this  idea,  Paulus  incIiKied  miracles  under 
the  former  class.  According  to  his  view  of  them,  they  were  events 
which  were  regarded  as  miraculous  in  that  age  and  country ;  but 
which  ought  to  be  regarded  in  a  very  different  Kght  by  the  more  ad- 
vanced iritelligence  of  our  times.  We  ought,  therefore,  to  construe 
them  into  extraordinary  natural  events;  or  into  results  whose  causes 
have  been  simply  omitted  in  the  narrative  ;"or  into  the  mere  effects 
of  superior  skill  and  knowledge,  which  the  Evangelist  has  de- 
scribed, in  the  popular  langfuage  of  his  day,  as  supernatural  inter- 
positions. Or,  we  may  suppose  them  to  have  really  been  nothing 
more  than  those  'symbolic  actions,'  or  *  acted  parables,'  which  were 
familiar  to  the  Jews,  as  merely  illustrative  of  some  doctrines,  though 
the  nature  of  them  was  afterwards  misconceived.  No  wonder 
the  Christian  world  was  a  little  startled,  when  Paulus  first  set  be- 
fore it  a  complete  system  of  Gospel  history  composed  upon  these 
principles,  in  his  Commentary  on  the  Gospel  (1800),  and  his 
Life  of  Jems  (1828). 

But,  on  examining  in  any  detail  the  various  explanations,  dis- 
tinctions, and  assumfptions  advanced,  for  the  purpose  of  reducing 
every  miraculous  incident  to  the  standard  of  known  natural  causes, 
most  readers  must  have  felt  that  there  is  something  extravagantly 
forced  and  puerile  in  the  character  of  many  of  these  interpreta- 
tions; even  where  the  attempts  may  not  be  justly  open  to  the 
graver  charge  of  wilfully  distorting  the  obvious  sense  of  the 
narrative.  The  objections  become  more  serious,  when  it  is  per- 
ceived that  the  system  is  carried  Out  to  the  length  of  an  uni- 
versal theory,  with  the  professed  object  of  affording  a  rational 
view  of  the  whole  series  of  Christian  miracles. 

Under  the  generic  name  of  Rationalism,  many  systems  have 
been  included ;  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  two  sections 
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of  the  flame  nomnel  school  more  e&tirely  opposed  to  each  otlLer, 
e^&EL  ia  Iheif  first  principles^  than  those  of  the  older  and  later 
ratkmalistSi ;— the discdfdes  of  Paulas  aiftd  of  Strauss; — the  advo- 
cates of  the  *  Natural '  and  of  the  *  Mythic '  system ;— the  inter-t 
preters  of  the  Evangelic  narialive  regarded  as  historical)  but  ex^ 
plained  in  its  miraculous  events^  by  natural  causes ; — and  the  phi-* 
lologistSy  who  on  critical  grounda  deny,  the  historical  character  of 
the  iocidftntfl)  and  represent  the  narratives  as  intrinsically  fictitious; 
and  as  a  mere  mythical  invention^  for  exalting  the  Messianic 
character  of  Jesus.  Of  the  last  school,  the  most  distinguished 
supporter,  if  not  the  originator,  is  Strauss.  No  other  writer  has 
approached  him,  in  the  clearness  with  which  he  has  laid  down  his 
prmeiples,  the  acuteness  with  which  he  has  argned  out  the  critical* 
data,  and  the  uncompromising  boldness  with  which  he  has  applied 
to  every  part  of  the  Ckispel  narrative,  his  universal  solution  of  all 
its  difficulties,  the  hypotnesis  of  its  mythic  origin*  This  idea  bad 
oonfessedlf  been  applied  by  some  earUer  writers,^  as  RosenmuUer 
and  AntoDy  to  certain  portions  of  the  Gospel;^  and,  so  limited, 
was  even  alleged  to  possess  the  sanction  of  some  of  ther  Fa- 
thers. But  Strauss  was  the  first  to  apply  it  generally;  and  to 
justify  it  on  the  strength  of  general  considerations^  derived 
from  the  prebMe  circumstances  under  which  the  Gospel  nar« 
ratires  were  produoed>  and  from  the  absence  of  direct  evidence 
of  their  origin*  The  argument  in  behalf  of  this  singular  hypo- 
thesis is  supported  by  a  searching  examination  of  each  successive 
portion  of  the  history.  The  most  vexatious  resources  of  criticism 
and  hypercriticism  are  employed  to  bring  out,  in  their  strongest 
eontrast,  every  circumstance  of  discrepancy  between  the  different 
narratives,  and  the  different  parts  of  the  same  Evangelist.  Having 
exaggerated  every  difficulty,  he  proceeds  to  account  for  them  on 
the  supposition  of  divers  versions  having  been  formed  out  of  a 
collection  of  traditions.  On  these  were  engrafted  *  myths,*  origi- 
nating in  the  character  and  attributes  which  the  Jews  expected 
to  find  in  the  Messiah;— all  of  which,  accordingly,  the  followers 
of  Jesus  persuaded  themselves  were  to  be  fou^  united  in  his 
persons 

We  need  not  enter  into  details  with  the  English  public,  and 
scarcely  with  any  description  of  English  scholars,  on  an  hypo- 
thesis of  this  kind.  Whatever  plausibility  may  be  given  by 
learning  and  ingenuity  to  some  of  its  details,  the  first  impression 
of  the  improbability  of  the  hypothesis  will  only  deepen  more  and 
more  into  an  insurmountable  conviction,  with  every  reasonable 
person,  that,  as  a  whole,  it  can  never  be  a  true  representation  of 
the  actual  state  of  the  case,  of  the  real  design  of  the  Gospel,  or 
of  the  sense  in  which  its  records  are  to  be  interpreted. 
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To  declare  that  the  whole  Evangelical  narrative  is  but  one  con- 
tinued fable,  that  the  writers  of  the  Gospels  intended  them  to  be 
received  as  avowedly  fictitious  compositions,  is  much  more  like 
a  caricature  of  the  audacities  sometimes  attributed  to  German 
speculation,  than  a  possible  example  of  the  degree  to  which  a 
scholar,  overmastered  by  an  idea,  can  ever  have  bewildered  him« 
self,  or  sought  to  bewilder  others,  ' 

While  German  literature  has  become  of  late  much  more  familiar 
to  us — though  not  yet  quite  naturalised — German  theology,  one 
of  its  most  important  branches,  has  never  had  justice  done  to  it4 
A  work  like  the  present  will  increase  the  prejudice  against  it. 
For,  whether  Strauss's  Life  of  Jesus  be  presented  to  us  as 
the  triumphant  exercitation  of  a  scholar,  bent  on  trying  what 
can  be  made  by  sufficient  learning  out  of  the  most  hopeless  hypo- 
thesis, or  as  a  grave  philosophical  dissertation  set  down  in  sad 
and  sober  earnest,  we  are  satisfied,  that,  in  either  case,  it  lies  as 
far  beyond  the  visible  diurnal  sphere  of  English  comprehension 
as  the  philosophy  of  Hegel.  The  wide  circulation  of  a  French 
translation,  and  the  more  recent  appearance  of  an  English  one, 
prove  only  our  curiosity  about  a  book  which  has  naturally  been 
much  talked  about,  and  our  wonder  at  a  people  among  whom  it 
is  understood  to  have  assembled  a  following,  and  almost  raised 
a  school.  We  are,  on  principle,  averse  to  treating  with  scorn, 
or  even  with  indifference,  any  man's  serious  convictions  on  such 
a  subject.  Nevertheless,  in  this  instance,  we  are  stopped  on 
the  threshold  by  a  preliminary  objection,  which  must  be  first 
removed,  or  we  can  have  no  serious  object  in  proceeding 
further.  We  shall  state  our  objection  in  the  words  of  Dr  Ar- 
nold : — 

*  What  a  strange  work  Strauss*s  Lehen  Jesu  appears  to  me,  judging 
of  it  from  the  notices  in  the  Studien  und  Kritiken  !  It  seems  to  me 
to  show  the  ill  effects  of  that  division  of  labour  which  prevails  so  much 
amongst  the  learned  men  of  Germany. 

<  Strauss  writes  about  history  and  myths  without  appearing  to  have 
studied  the  question;  but  having  heard  that  some  |)retended  histories 
are  mythical,  he  borrows  this  notion,  as  an  engine  to  help  him  out  of 
Christianity  I  But  the  idea  of  men  writing  mythic  histories  between 
the  time  of  Livy  and  Tacitus,  and  of  St  Paul  mistaking  such  for  rea- 
lities I  '♦ 


*  A  single  passage  from  the  Vindication  of  Protestant  Principles  goes 
as  far  in  dealing  freely  with  a  single  case  of  interpretation,  as  most  Pro* 
testants  will  feel  inclined  or  obliged  to  follow  ; — *  It  must  be  obvious  to 
every  one  who  [is  not   wedded  to  the  untenable  hypothesis,  that  the 
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Yet,  of  all  our  theologians  Dr  Arnold  was  perhaps  the  least 
timid — ^the  least  sensitive  to  the  peril  of  loosening  old  associa* 
tions,  or  of  laying  bare  the  walls  of  our  2iion,  by  taking  away 
the  venerable  ivy  which,  in  the  course  of  centuries,  may  have 
overgrown  them.  Witness  his  views  on  the  kindred  question  of 
inspiration,  and  his  expectations  of  what  Coleridge — a  prophet 
whom,  we  confess,  we  should  be  slow  to  trust  in — might  bring 
to  pass: — 

<  Have  yon  seen  your  uncle's  *  Letters  on  Inspiration/  (he  asks  Mr 
Justice  Coleridge),  which  I  believe  are  to  be  published  ?  They  are  well 
fitted  to  break  ground  in  the  approaches  to  that  momentous  question, 
which  involves  in  it  so  great  a  shock  to  existing  notions —  the  greatest, 
probably,  that  has  ever  been  given  since  the  discovery  of  the  falsehood 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  Pope's  infallibility.  Yet  it  must  jcome ;  and  will 
end,  in  spite  of  the  fears  and  clamours  of  the  weak  and  bigoted,  in  the 
higher  exalting,  aujd  more  sure  establishing  of  Christian  truth*' 

Of  the  mystery  of  speculations  truly  there  is  no  end.  But 
meanwhile,  and  above  all,  let  us  be  tolerant  and  gentle  in  judg- 
ing each  other's  faith.  As  it  is  the  acknowledged  distinction 
between  moral  evidence  and  demonstrative,  that  the  former  ad- 
mits of  degrees,  so  it  is  also  a  further  characteristic,  that  the 
same  moral  argument  is  of  different  degrees  of  force  to  different 
minds. 

The  Christian  evidences  are  not  only  of  various  kinds  and 
degrees  in  themselves,  but  each  particular  class  of  proofs  may 
present  its  peculiar  claims,  as  well  as  its  peculiar  difficulties, 
with  very  different  force  to  different  apprehensions.  Thus,  the 
external  evidences,  the  nature  of  miracles,  the  application  of  pro- 
phecy, the  circumstances  of  the  promulgation  and  preservation 
of  the  faith,  are  one  and  all  open  to  a  variety  of  judgment.  The 
proofs  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  objections  stated  on  the  other,  will 
weigh  very  unequally  on  different  minds.     This  is  still  more  true 


Evangelists  were  supernatural! y  enlightened,  in  regard  to  the  facts  which 
they  narrate,  that  the  details  of  the  Temptation  could  only  have  been 

communicated  to  them  by  our  Lord  himself.    The  narration  is 

nothing  more  than  a  statement,  in  the  peculiar  phraseology  of  Jesus,  of 

the  conflict  between  his  higher  and  lower  nature We  do  not 

think  it  necessary  to  suppose  with  Schleiermacher,  that  the  story  of  the 
Temptation  is  an  instructive  parable  ; — with  the  Rationalists,  that  it  was 
a  trance,  or  a  conference  with  a  priest ; — or  with  Strauss,  that  it  was  a 
mythuSy  constracted  more  Rahbinico.  It  appears  to  us  to  have  been  a 
true  recital,  coloured  by  the  peculiar  phraseology  of  the  Barrator,  of  a 
mental  struggle  which  he  really  underwent/ 
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with  regard  to  intertial  eridetiee;  The  reasonabletiesft  kt)d  subli- 
mity of  the  Christian  do^trlaes— their  practidal  excellence,  theiV 
GpiMistency  with  the  Divine  perfeetionS)  aifid  with  the  inottll  t^Ia-^ 
tions  of  man,  and  the  powef  with  which  they  come  hdtne  ttf  tbef 
conscience^  will  undoubtedly  be  felt  in  extremely  unequal  mea" 
iure,  and  be  regarded  in  Very  various  lights^  according  to  tb^ 
feeiingSy  yiews^  and  attainments  6f  those  who  examine  them. 

Neither  let  Christianity  be  made  more  difficult  than  it  really  is^ 

by  insisting  upon  unnecessary  particulars*     We  are  told^  that 

concessions  had  been  made  to  the  Jews,  in  consequence  of  Xhh 

hardness  of  their  hearts;  and  Christianity  itself  may  be  found  to 

have  been  brought  into  the  world,  in  Some  respects,  under  the 

shelter  of  existing  prejudices,  and  clothed  in  the  peculiarities  of 

established  systems,  which  might  be  necessary  for  its  sucess- 

ful  introduction,  under  the  actual  circumstances  of  the  case, 

Again,  the  strength  of  Christianity  consists  in  the  iftultiplicity  of 

its  evidences, — ^Siere  are  some  a  child  may  handle-^some  which 

will  task  a  giant.    Among  the  controversies  which  tbo  wetfke? 

parts  of  our  nature  are  constantly  miuntaining  with  our  reason^ 

we  must  recognise  the  propensity,  of  which  we  are  all  more  ot 

less  sensible,  to  struggle  after  an  infallible  assurance  for  oilv  faith; 

Some  seek  to  find  it  in  a  Church  which  cannot  eit ;  others,  in 

spiritual  impressions,  which  must  not  be  resisted.     But  infalli^ 

l)ility  is  not  for  man^    Rational  belief  does  not  require  it.    And, 

while  the  votaries  of  superstition  and  fanaticism  may,  with  some 

sort  of  consistency,  join  in  persecuting  all  who  believe  eithet 

more  or  less  than  they  do, — samcmt  itli : — More  humble  Chris^ 

tians,  who  pretend  to  no  higher  warrant  than  evidence  and  rea^ 

son,  are  well  aware,  not  only  what  reverence  is  due  to  the  rights 

of  charity  and  conscience,  but  that,  wide  as  we  may  rove  uildet 

unbounded  freedom  of  inquiry,  knocking  at  each  and  all  of  the 

hfundred  gates  of  error,  yet  it,  and  it  alone,  can  lead  ue  to  the 

truth.     There  are  three  kinds  of  religion  :  The  religion  of  the 

intellect,  the  religion  of  the  imagination,  and  the  religion  of  the 

heart.     We  are  far  from  thinking  that  the  first,  by  itself,  is  en- 

titled  to  the  highest  place  ;  but  it  is  invaluable  as  a  security  to 

the  others,  and  is  plainly  the  only  one  with  which  the  study  of 

the  Evidences  can  have  any  close  connesdon  or  coneerm 
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Art.  Vl. — 1.  Verhandeling  over  de' Stobmbemalihg  van  Polderf 

■  en  Droogmakeryen.  Door  G.  SiMons,  en  A.  GSeve.  (A 
Treatise  on  ike  Steam-Pumping  of  Polders  and  Artifidally 
dried  Lands.  By  G,  SihiONS  and  A.  Greve.)  .4to,  pp.  198, 
Rotterdam '.  1844. 

2.  Gedenhboek  van  Neerlands  Watersnood  in  Februqry  1825. 
Door  J.  C.  Bever.  {AfemoriaU  of  Nelhevlands  Water* 
danger  in  February  1825.     By  J,  C.  B^ybr.)     2  toIb.  Svot 

■,   Te  s'Gravenhage :  1826. 

S.  Algemeen  Verslag  van  de  Doorbra^A  in  de  Droo^aAerp  van 
BUisK^  en  MiileyeTtberg  voorgevaiJkn  den  26  Decern^  1833. 
{Accoura  of  the  Breaking  of  M«  Dyke  in  tke  Drainc^  {Dry- 
makery)  of  Bleiswyk  nnd  HiUegertbefg  en  tke  3dth  DeeembiT 

■  1633.)     8vo,  pp.  50.     Rotterdam  i  1836. 

\.  Algemeen  Vtrstag  wegens  den  Stoat  vdn  den  Landbouw  in  Art 
Koningryk  der  Nederlanden  gedurende  het  Jaat-  1845.  (Ge~ 
neral  Sketch  of  the  State  of  Agriculture  in  the  Kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands  during  tke  year  1845.)     8vo,  pp.  153.     Te  Haar- 

'    lem:  1848. 

5.  Over  de  Noodzahelyhheld  van  de  Beoeffening  der  Naluttrkimdige 
Wetenachappen  voor  den  Landbouw  inNederland.  Door  A.  H. 
Van  der  Boom  MesCh.  (On  the  necessity  qf  the  Practical 
Application  of  Natural  Science  to  AgriatUure  in  the  Netlterlands, 
By  A.  H.  Van  dek  Boom  Mescb-)  8ro,  pp.  59.  Te  Am- 
sterdam: 1846. 

6.  Die  Marschen  und  Inseln,    der  Herzogthiimer  Sc/ilesfoig  utid 

■  Holstein.      Von  J.  G.  Kohl.      (^The  Marshes   and  Islands 
.    qf  the  Grand  Duchies  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein,     By  J.  Gt 

Kohl.)     3  band  8vo.     Dresden  und  Leipzig :  1846. 

7.  On  the  Great  Level  of  tkb  Fens,  including  the  Fens  ofSotith 
Lincolnshire.    By  John  Algernon  Clarke.    8vo,  pp.  54  (in 

-  the  Jonrnal  of  the  Rdyal  Agricultural  Society  of  England. 
Vol.  VIII.,  Part  I.) 

Cpgaking  of  the  fall  of  ^  rs  observes — *  There 

*^    '  was  in  my  time  anot:  a  place  of  refuge  for 

'  the  unfortunate — and,  no  i,  but  to  the  last  hour 

*  of  its  existence — which  itself  in  like  manner 

*  among  the  waters,  and  w  lame  fate  ; — a  repub- 

*  lie,  the  citizens  of  which,  )rising,  were  far  more 

*  virtuous ;  and  could  say  i  nations  of  the  world, 

*  "  Your  countries  were  ac  sst  or  by  inheritance, 
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*  but  ours  is  the  work  of  our  own  bands.     We  renew  it  day  by 

*  day;  and,  but  for  us,  it  might  cease  to  be,  to-morrow  1" — a 

*  republic,  in  its  progress,  for  ever  warred  on  by  the  elements, 

*  and  how  often  by  men  more  cruel  than  they  !  yet  constantly 

*  cultivating  the  arts  of  peace,  and,  short  as  was  the  course 

*  allotted  to  it  (only  three  times  the  life  of  man,  according  to 
^  the  Psalmist),  producing,  amidst  all  its  difficulties,  not  only 
^  the  greatest  seamen,  but  the  greatest  lawyers,   the  greatest 

*  physicians,  the  most  accomplished  scholars,  the  most  skilful 

*  painters,  and  statesmen,  as  wise  as  they  were  just/ 

The  heart  had  been  eaten  out  of  the  Italian  Venice  before  her 
fall ;  and  she  remains  an  exception  and  a  scandal  to  the  north  of 
Italy.  Far  different  were  the  merit  and  the  fortune  of  the  Dutch 
Venices,  of  Rotterdam  and  Amsterdam.  Their  republic  indeed 
is  gone ;  but  not  its  spirit,  at  least  in  its  first,  most  creative,  and 
characteristic  development*  It  will  be  our  business  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  after  showing  how  Holland  was  the  work  of  the 
hands  of  its  citizens,  to  show  how  the  necessity  of  renewing  it 
day  by  day  has  descended  on  their  successors ;  and  with  what 
ability  and  resolution  this  obligation  is  still  discharged. 

The  Rhine,  escaping  from  the  Alps  of  the  Grisons  and  the 
L^ke  of  Constance,  flows  northward  through  six  hundred  miles 
of  varied  country— receiving  by  the  way  many  minor  streams 
— and  descends  through  the  Rheinpfalz  and  the  Rheingau 
to  the  low  country  below  Cleves.  Here  its  muddy  waters, 
struggling  for  an  exit,  divide  into  two  main  arms — the  Waal 
and  the  Lower  Rhine — which  wind  through  the  flat  land 
between  the  moor  of  Cleves  on  the  left  hand,  and  that  of 
Gueldres  on  the  right. 

The  right  arm,  or  Lower  Rhine,  soon  sends  off  a  branch — the 
canal  of  Drusus — into  the  Yssel  at  Doesburg,  and  through  this 
river  to  the  Zuyder  Zee.  Lower  down  it  is  called  the  Leek, 
and  the  Oude  Rhyn,  the  Kromme  Rhyn,  and  the  Lower  Yssel, 
form  partial  outlets  for  its  waters — the  main  body  becoming 
incorporated  with  the  Maese,  before  it  reaches  the  city  of  Rotter- 
dam. 

The  left  arm — the  Waal — passing  Nymegen,  through  a  flat 
alluvial  country,  descends  to  Gorcum,  and  loses  itself  in  the 
Biesbosch.  Meanwhile  the  Maese,  coming  from  the  borders  of 
France,  through  the  forest  of  the  Ardennes  and  the  romantic 
scenery  above  Namur,  has  passed  Liege  and  Maestricht,  skirted 
the  southern  border  of  the  moor  of  Cleves  and  the  kingdom  of 
Nymegen,  and  in  ite  windings  gently  touched  on  the  Waal  at 
the  head  of  the  Bommeler  Waard,  till,  mixing  finally  with  it3 
waters  above  Gorcum,  it  falls  with  it  into  the  Biesbosch. 
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Below  this  point  it  is  impossible  to  convey  by  words  any  clear 
idea  of  the  maze  of  streams  and  outlets  which  intersect  the 
scarcely  dry  land,  and  every  where  inosculate  with  each  other. 
The  Biesbosch,  formerly  a  lake  produced  by  one  of  the  great 
river  floods,  is  now  nearly  silted  up,  and  forms  a  rich  marsh- 
land, traversed — or  irrigated  rather — by  the  innumerable  fingers 
into  which  the  main  arm  of  the  river  here  divides  itself.  The 
scene,  in  which  land  and  water,  lying  to  the  eye  on  the  same 
level,  are  scarcely  distinguishable  from  each  other,  is  most  inte- 
resting to  look  upon.  The  name  of  the  Maese  is  preserved  to 
that  portion  of  the  waters  which  escapes  from  the  Biesbosch 
towards  the  north  and  west,  and  which,  swallowing  the  Leek 
in  its  course,  passes  Rotterdam,  and  falls  into  the  sea  at  the  so* 
called  mouth  of  the  Maese.  The  larger  portion,  which  flows 
southward  and  then  west,  forms  the  Hollandsche  Diep,  and, 
winding  among  the  many  low  islands  and  slimy  banks  which 
make  up  the  province  of  Zealand,  mingles  partly  with  the  waters 
of  the  Scheldt,  before  it  loses  itself  in  the  sea. 

In  brief,  the  great  east  and  west  valley  which  lies  between 
Dutch  Brabant  on  the  south,  and  the  high  land  of  Utrecht  and 
Gueldres  on  the  north,  is  covered  by  a  network  of  streams  and 
streamlets,  channels,  canals,  and  dieps,  which  partly  receive  and 
partly  transmit  the  flowing  waters  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Maese. 
Loaded  with  mud,  which  they  cheerfully  deposit  in  every  stiller 
part  of  their  course,  these  streams  have  often  filled  up  their  own 
beds ;  have  in  consequence  frequently  shifted  their  channels,  and, 
through  lapse  of  time,  have  not  only  raised  the  general  level  of 
the  valley,  but  have  extended  their  deposits  seaward,  forming  the 
numerous  islands  and  the  low  coast-line  of  the  Netherlands. 

Thus  the  lower  provinces  of  Holland  are  chiefly  a  gift  of  the 
river — ^ora/iou  du^ov — the  slowly  accumulated  deposits  of  sand 
and  mud  and  slime,  which  long  years  have  segregated  from  the 
mingling  river  and  tidal  waters,  and  at  length  solidified  into 
habitable  land. 

The  physical  geography  of  the  country,  and  the  nature  of  its 
soils,  are  indicative  of  such  an  origin.  Could  we  cast  our  eyes 
back  to  the  time  when  it  lay  in  a  state  of  nature,  undisturbed  by 
those  monuments  of  human  labour  which  have  since  so  remark- 
ably changed  its  surface,  we  should  see  in  the  existing  kingdom 
of  Holland,  which,  since  the  partition,  is  still  generally  denomi- 
nated the  Netherlands,  a  succession  of  elevated  sandy  heaths  or 
moors,  girt  along  their  lower  slopes  by  fringes  of  fertile  mud  ;  and 
beyond  these,  towards  the  north  and  west,  a  flat  expanse  of  marsh 
and  bog  and  lake,  with  low  firm  islands  interspersed,  and  here 
and  there  a  sandy  knoll ;  and  at  the  ebb  of  tide  long  stretches  of 
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g^ampy  slime,  confined  oji  their  western  border  by  a  high  ri^ge 
of  wind-driven  sand-hills,  a  self-erected  barrier  against  the  fier(?e? 
iproads  of  tjie  German  Ocean.  Through  apd  an^png  thesfiheathn 
and  marshes  the  riv^fs  wound  their  way,  tere  dividing  tljfir 
errant  waters^  there  witing  them  ;  here  resting  awhile  stag^aqf, 
there  pouring  over  their  banks  and  scooping  out  new  pb^nel^, 
but  gradually  lifting  jjp  their  own  beds  and  the  surfiace  ^f  thq 
l^nd  along  the^r  course. 

!  As  time  went  on,  the  peat-bpgs  deepened  and  ^ixtepded,  an4 
wjiat  had  b^en  shallow  lakes  becappe  a  surface  of  deceitful  mos^ 
or  quakipg  heather.  The  tall  reed  spread  its  irppenetrabl^ 
jlingle  Qver  the  accumulated  silt,  and  huqiaq  abpdes  here  anc| 
there  appeared  above  them.  The  lakes  and  creeps  had  b^ppnjq 
fewer,  fi?id  the  river  islands  larger.  Hil}s  of  drift  ^and  hf^d  penei5 
trated  far  into  the  country,  from  certain  parts  of  the  cpa^t ;  ^nd 
on  the  moors  of  Guelderland  and  Ea^t  Frieseland,  an  atfnospherer 
^ver  loaded  with  moistnre,  had  encouraged  the  growtJ^  pf  vast 
thicknesses  of  the  spopgy  hill-side  peat,  wWeh  now  qpyer  *n4 
enrich  them.  Modify  this  picture  by  the  prolonged  e^^erei^  of 
hnman  skill,  especially  by  the  energetic  perseverance  pf  a^  free 
people,  apd  the  surface  of  modern  Holland  is  before  oup  eyes. 

The  geologist  still  distinguishes  the  sit^s  of  broad  lakes  and 
marshes  in  the  wide  polders,^  as  also  the  ancient  beds  and  chang- 
ing courses  of  the  rivers  in  the  ^bbands  of  ricji  alluvial  soil  whiph 
wind  through  the  marshes  towards  the  sea.  The  actual  surface 
divides  itself  before  his  eyes  into  the  i^andy  downs  that  border  thej 
sea,  and  here  and  there,  within  the  land,  display  their  round  and 
lifting  forms— the  sandy  sc^nty-herbage^yielding  moors  of  l^orth 
Brab^t,  Gueldres,  Groningen,  and  East  Frie^Japd— the  allu- 
yial,  sometimes  sandy,  but  most  frequently  cl^y  deposits  which 
skirt  the  actual  courae  of  the  rivers,  or  occupy  the  long  lin^  of 
their  anpient  beds — the  rich  w^rp  or  sea-sludge  that  forms  the. 
islands  at  the  extreme  mouths  of  t)ie  Maese  and  the  Scheldt, 
fringes  the  shores  of  the  Zuyder  Zee,  and  lines  the  inner  cpasts  of 
the  Texel  and  of  the  entire  necklaqe  of  islands  w^ich  gnard  the 
northern  limits  pf  this  inland  sea — the  low  mosses  (laage  vpenen^ 
mfensj)  which  yield  the  hard  bl^^ck  peat,  the  favourite  fuel  of 
Holland,  and  the  extensive  higher  bogs  (hooge  veenen)  from, 
which  the  light  brown  peat  of  Frieseland  is  obtained. 

These  distinctions  of  the  geologist  serve  the  purposes  of  the^ 


*  A  polder  is  a  tract  of  land  generally  below  ^he  low-water  level  of 
the  adjoining  s«a  or  ri?er,  surroiindsd  by  a  dyke,  and  only  kept  dry  by 
artificial  pumping. 
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agriculturist  also.  TJbe  limits  of  each  variety  of  surface  are  de- 
fined ^y  the  former  ou  his  map  \  the  same  limits  indicate  to  the 
latter  .where  agricultural  &kill»  an4  of  what  tunc},  is  capal^lc  of 
being  ^pplipd  with  eponomy  and  advantage ;  bow  far  th^  capar 
bilitles.  ot  each  tract  hav^  hitherto  been  understood  ;  and  tp  what 
e^tpnt,  and  by  what  pew  meaus?  their  productiveness  may  be  yet 
ii^preasedt  ,.     ^ 

Of  the  natural  causes  to  which  the  low  country  owes  its  ezist- 
eup^s  tbi^  riv^r  and  the  sea  are  the  principal  Each  has  in  many 
places  acted  ipdep^ndently  of  the  other ;  aud  yet  an  interesting 
fact  has  lately  been  established^  which  shows  bow  the  conjoined 
action  of  the  two  has  beeu  necessary  to  the  production  of  the 
paost  valuable  parts  of  the  existing  surface.  The  rivers  traverse 
loilg  tracts  of  country.  They  wear  away  rocks  and  soils  ot 
various  kinds,  aud  hurry  the  particles  along  with  them»  lu  th^r 
stages  of  mpre  rapid  mpvement,  these  particli^s  move  along  with 
thei^f  But  tbpy  are  d^ppsited^  more  or  less  completely)  during 
the  periods  of  comp^rMive  rest.  These  deposits  form  the  alluviid 
soils  of  riyer  b^Pk^ ;  ^pd  in  prodi^cing  tbem^  the  stre^ma  perform 
ft  merely  piecba^ical  part  . 

The  quantity  of  matter  which  a  river  tbus  brings  down,  and, 
eopsequently,  the  rapidity  with  which  it  may  form  such  depositSi 
varies  with  the  lepgth  of  its  course,  the  volume  of  its  waters, 
the  nature  of  the  country  through  which  it  flows,  the  velocity 
of  its  own  upper  current^  the  quantity  of  rain  whiidi  falls  in  a 
given  time  in  the  regions  from  whioh  its  waters  oome,  and  the 
violence  or  rapidity  of  descent  with  which  they  fall  from  the 
neavens*  Thus,  a  thousand  gallons  of  the  waters  of  the  Oxus, 
when  in  flood,  are  said  to  hold  in  suspension  two  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds*  of  mud  (3urnes);  of  the  Yellow  Sea,  fifty  pounds 
(Staunton);  of  the  Ganges,  twenty*two  pounds  (Everest);  of 
the  river  Wear,  in  flood,  16  pounds  (Johnston;)  of  the  Missisn 
sippiy  si$  pounds  (Hiddeli);  and  of  the  Rhine,  at  Bonn,  two- 
thirds  of  a  pound,  according  to  Mr  liorner. 

There  is,  x\o  doubt,  considerable  uncertainty  as  to  the  correct* 
D^ss  of  any  of  these  numbers.  They  show,  however,  that  the 
transporting  power  of  rivers  varies  very  much,  and  is  sometimes 
much  greater  than  we  should  have  supposed  or  could  anlioipate. 


*  This  quantity  is  probably  a  great  deal  too  large.  Mueb,  however, 
depepd^  upon  the  nature  of  the  country.  We  have  oareel?es  found  a 
bUl  streaQo  in  a  clay  cquj^try  to  qpntain,  in  time  of  flood,  upwards  of  one 
per  c^nt  pf  solid  matter  dfied  fit  300°  tfthrenbeit*  pr  X08  pounds  in  the 
thQ^8ftu4  gallons. 
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Even  the  small  proportion  of  matter  brought  down  by  the  Rhine  is 
equal  to  146,000  cubic  feet  of  solid  matter  in  twenty-four  hours ; 
or  in  two  thousand  years  it  would  form  a  bed  of  rock  three  feet 
thick  and  thirty-six  miles  square.  It  is  by  this  sediment  that  the 
low  banks  of  the  Rhine,  in  its  upper  course,  where  it  is  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  tide,  have  been  gradually  raised — and  the  chan- 
nels filled  up,  and  the  islands  at  its  mouth  in  great  part  formed. 

We  say  in  great  part,  because  in  these  two  latter  operations 
the  sea  performs  an  important,  and  what  we  can  hardly  help  con- 
sidering as  a  truly  wonderful,  co-operative  part.  In  the  waters  of 
the  river,  but  especially  in  those  of  the  sea,  there  exist  vast 
numbers  of  minute  microscopic  animalcules,  called  by  Ehrenberg 
infusorial  animals,  which  are  fitted  to  live  each  class  in  its  own 
special  element  only,  and  which,  therefore,  die  in  myriads  where 
the  sweet  and  the  salt  waters  mingle.  It  is  almost  incredible  to 
see  how  densely  the  water  is  sometimes  peopled  by  these  crea- 
tures, how  rapidly  they  multiply,  in  what  countless  numbers 
they  die.  Their  skeletons  and  envelopes,  consisting  of  calca- 
reous and  siliceous  matter  extracted  from  the  water,  are  almost 
imperishable.  They  commix  with  the  mud  of  the  river,  and 
come,  with  it,  to  form  the  deposits  of  slime  that  fill  up  the 
channels,  raise  the  growing  islands,  or  add  to  the  belt  of  most 
fertile  land  which  increases  seaward,  where  the  waters  are  still. 
As  the  tide  advances  up  its  channel,  the  waters  of  the  river 
spread  and  flow  over  the  surface ;  so  that  far  up  the  stream,  where 
the  upper  waters  are  still  sweet,  the  salt  or  brackish  under-car- 
rent  carries  the  living  things  which  float  in  it  to  certain  death, 
and  leaves  their  bodies  behind  it,  to  add  to  the  accumulating  mud. 
The  extensive  mutual  surfaces  of  river  and  sea  water  which  in 
this  way  are  made  to  meet,  insure  a  more  rapid  destruction  of 
infusorial  life  than  could  in  almost  any  other  way  be  brought 
about. 

Experiment  has  shown  that  as  far  up  as  the  tide  reaches,  the 
so-called  alluvial  deposit  in  and  along  the  channel  of  the  river 
abounds  with  the  remains  6i  these  marine  animalcules,  while 
above  the  reach  of  the  tide  none  of  them  are  to  be  found.  In 
the  Elbe  they  are  seen  as  far  as  eighty  miles  above  its  moutii. 
About  Cuxhaven  and  Gluckstadt,  which  are  nearly  forty  miles 
from  the  open  sea,  their  siliceous  and  calcareous  skeletons  form 
from  one-fourth  to  one-third  of  the  mass  of  the  fresh  mud,  ex- 
clusive of  the  sand  ;  while  farther  up  the  river  they  amount  to 
about  one-half  of  this  quantity.  In  the  Rhine,  the  Scheldt,  the 
Mersey,  the  Liffey,  the  Thames,  the  Forth,  the  Humber,  and 
the  Wash,  the  same  form  of  deposit  goes  on ;  so  that  in  the 
mouths  of  all  tidal  rivers  there  are  to  be  superadded  to  the  me- 
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^hanical  debris  brought  down  by  the  upper  waters,  the  more  rich 
and  fertilising  animal  spoils  which  the  sea  thus  wonderfully  in« 
corporates  into  the  growing  deltas,  and  the  banks  of  rising  mud. 
And  thus  it  is  seen  that  river  islands  encroach  upon  the  ocean, 
not  merely  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  solid  matters  held  in 
suspension  by  the  descending  water,  but  in  proportion  also  to  the 
richness  of  the  sea  in  microscopic  forms  of  life,  and  to  the  volume 
of  fresh  water  which  the  river  can  bring  to  mingle  with  it. 

Such  is  the  origin  of  the  alluvial  soils  of  this  country — pro- 
perly so  called — and  of  the  rich  sea-bordering  clays  formed  of 
mixed  mineral  and  animal  matter,  the  almost  fabulous  fertility 
of  which  every  where  tempts  men  to  brave  disease  and  rapid 
death,  and  the  sickening  effects  of  swampy  climates,  and  to  ex- 
pend unwearied  toil  in  snatching  them  from  the  watery  domi- 
nion, and  defending  them  by  huge  dykes. 

Thus  naturally  formed,  geologically  constituted,  and  physi- 
cally placed,  this  country  is  exposed  to  numberless  physical 
accidents.  The  waters  of  the  rivers  gather  above,  and  come 
down  in  floods,  which  the  loftiest  and  strongest  dykes  fail  to  re- 
sist— or  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice  under  the  influence  of  a 
.^rapid  thaw,  dams  up  the  stream,  and  the  melted  snows  collect 
and  burst  for  themselves  a  new  channel.  It  is  the  tendency  also 
of  the  rivers,  as  we  have  seen,  to  fill  up  their  beds,  so  as  after  a 
time  to  become  unable  to  convey  to  the  sea  with  sufficient 
rapidity  an  unusual  volume  of  water,  which  must  therefore  seek 
for  itself  a  new  and  unusual  outlet.  Then  the  west,  the  north- 
west, and  the  south-west  winds,  both  drive,  back  the  river  itself, 
and  urge  into  its  mouth  the  waters  of  the  German  Ocean,  by 
which  the  banks  are  overflowed,  broken  through,  or  for  consider- 
able distances  entirely  swept  away. 

Nor  are  such  accidents  confined  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
river.  Along  the  coast  high  downs  generally  exist ;  yet  the  sea 
occasionally  makes  large  encroachments  upon  them,  or  forces  it- 
self entirely  through  them,  and  spreads  terror  and  destruction 
over  the  inner  land.  The  Zuyder  Zee  also  is  raised  far  above 
its  usual  level  when  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  pour  into  it,  and, 
driven  by  the  wind  towards  its  eastern  and  southern  shores, 
expend  their  fatal  fury  upon  the  costly  sea-walls  of  unhappy^ 
Frieseland.  Thus,  from  the  Dollart  westward,  round  by  the 
Zuyder  Zee^  on  the  inner  shore  of  North  Holland,  along  the 
main  sea-coast,  among  the  mouths  and  channels  of  the  river,  and 
up  its  banks  even  beyond  the  Biesbosch  and  the  Upper  Betuwe 
-—the  whole  Dutch  sea  and  river  border  is,  more  or  less,  at  the 
mercy  of  the  fluviatile  or  oceanic  waters,  and  has  times  withou 
number  sunk  before  them. 
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.  The  work  pf  Bey^r,  of  whiph  the  title  is  prefixed  t^  the  prei^ 
sent  article,  cpptaina  £^  Dotice  of  the  mor^  remarkable  record^ 
floods  which  have  devastated  the  Nethe^'l^pds  from. the  coo^ 
menceme^t  of  th^  Christi^p  era  to  tbp  gre^t  4oq4  of  1825, 
We  h^v^  carefully  gone  over  bis  Ipng  intrpfl^ctpiy  <;bftpt^r  op 
this  subject }  and  we  find  mention  wade  pf  no  less  thau  19(J 
gre^t  floods  PQp^rri^g  betweep  the  y^ars  5}.6  and  1825,  be^ide^ 
numero|;s  minor  flooas,  whicb  were  ^ttepded  wM^h  disastroi^ 
effects  upop  life  and  property.  This  give^,  pn  ^n  avef^e  for  the 
last  thirteen  centuries,  pne  severe  ipundatiop  every  peven  yps^rs, 
Of  course  these  floods  b^ve  often  been  Ipcal ;  and  t^pce,  thoi|g|]i 
much  destruction  \yafif  called  by  eacb^  yet  a  longer  bxe^tbii^ 
time  than  seven  years  has  geperally  been  given,  b^forp  ^  fparfpjl 
deluge  recurs  in  the  same  locality.  In  repent  times  tbp  ye^A 
1776, 1808,  and  1825,  are  ()istiogp}sbpd  by  ibe  o<?fiHr'e|icp  of  gre^ 
cajaipities  over  sl^^rjy  extended  ^eas. 

Of  all  tbp  United  ?rovinc^s,  Friesel^d  ^nd  Gropipgen  bavc^ 
suffered*  i^nd  cpptinue  to  suffers  most  frpm  tb?^  flpqds.  S^^pospi^ 
to  tbp  ipH  rage  pf  the  npr^h,  iiortb-west,  apd  wpst  winds,  (hk 
waters  pf  the  angry  Atlaptip  and  Polar  Se^^s  rtts|i  towards  thesp 
provipces,  popr  through  the  iplefs  of  its  barrier  reef — tbp  Jttel-r 
der  ( Hels-depr— heiPil  door^,  the  VUp,  and  tbP  more  northerp: 
gates — heap  them  up  in  t^e  mlapd  Zuyder  Zee,  burst  or  pvertop. 
its  dykes,  and  sprpad  thepiselyes  ov^r  the  ppuntry,  sop^^timeft 
to  tbe  very  borders  of  H^povpr.  Thpusands  of  men  ppd  cattlp 
perish,  the  ^at^  qf  the  harriers  becpmp  w^d^^j  and  tbe  dpipin 
nion  of  the  inlapd  sea  enlarged* 

TI^ps,  in  1230  a  Hundred  thopsand  men  perished,  chiefly  in. 
Frieseland.  Ip  1 277  the  tract  of  Ipnd  wbicb  ppw  forips  the  Doln 
lart  was  swallowed  up.  In  1287  tb&  Zpydpr  Zee  was  eo-. 
lai^ed^  apd  e^bty  tbopsapd  perspps  destroyed,  with  cnttle  innu- 
merable. In  1395  the  passage  betweep  Yiipland  and  tbe  Texej. 
was  greatly  enlarged ;  and  in  1399  that  between  tbe  Te)(el  and 
Wieringen  so  widened,  that  large  ship^  could  sail  to  Ap^sterdam* 
In  1470  twenty  thousand  men  were  swallowed  up,  nearly  aU  in 
Frieseland ;  and  in  1570  an  equal  number  ip  that  province  alone* 
In  tbe  latter  year  the  water  rose  ^ix  feet  abovp  the  dykes, 
covered  even  higher  p$urts  of  tbe  copntry  with  seven  {eet  of 
^ater,  and  ip  Gronipgpn  destroyed  nine  thppsaiid  inen  and 
seventy  thousand  cattle*  In  ].686  jit  rote  eight  be%  above  the 
dykes,  destroyed  six  hundred  bouses,  dug  the  dead  out  of  their 
graves,  and  cpqverted  Friesel^d  iptp  one  wide  sea*  The  seventh 
Christmas  0Ppd,  ip  1717)  caused  still  wider  dwaiage  in  these 
nprthern  proviop^-^b^rst  through  papst  o(  the  dykefr--laid  the 
town  of  Groningen  several  feet  und§r  water,  and  destroyed 
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twelve  thoHsaad  men,  six  ttpusand  borsea,  and  eighty  thoQsaii<} 
sheep  and  cattle. 

Kor  has  the  elemental  struggle  ceased — the  storms  Etill  rise 

^  high  and  rage  as  fierce  as  ever.     Erea  the  more  improved 

and  now  Ipftier  dyk^s  fail  to  fegist  them ;  and  though  million^ 

of  florins  are  annqqJly  e^pen4^d  jn  maintaining  thei^i,  wake^ 

fulness  and  fear  etill  prevail,  ^n4  frequent  loss  occurs.     The 

4af)ger  to  these  coasts  arises  not  ^o  much  from  t^e  intensity 

yi  a  single  wipd,  so  to  spea^it  as  from  tlie  Biiccessive  attack^ 

of  alternate  or   changing  winds.     The  w^ter^  n^ich  rush  fot- 

r  from  the  Polar  Sea»  bpfore  a  north- 

i  agaiost  the  shores  of  Holland ;  bat 

3  coasts,  and  escape  towards  the  southi 

le  damage  when  (he  dykes  are  sound, 

fmulate  sq  ^s  ^n^rely  to  overtop  them, 

p  blowing  fiercely  from  the  north  or 

a  the  waters  into  the  German  Oceant 

t^ll  strong  in  either  of  the^  directions, 

the  west,  it  then  forces  the  aacumulated 

jud  Danish  shores,  occasiq^is  ^  tide  of 

(  the  riyera — the  Scheldt,  the  Maese, 

-and  overbears  all  hum^n  resistance, 

h^  south,  it  wheels  Etill  further  round, 

I  it  were  with  one  of  those  huge  ^rhirl- 

ing  sweeps  which  storms  are  now  known  to  make,  and  then, 

coming  Bte^ily  from  the  north-wegt,  pours  in  the  AtUntic  and 

Pol^r  tideg  to  aid  the  already  Ipfty  swell — then  No^th  Holland 

and  Fries^land  suffer ;  the  poUart,  the  Lauwer,  and  (he  Zuyder 

Seas  *  swell  up ;  and  AmstfiflAm  &nd  all  the  Frisians  tremble 

>nth  dismay' 

3o  with  tb^  inn^r  cppptry-  The  west  wind,  when  of  long 
continuance,  4"V^e  the  s^lt  sea  into  the  mouths  of  the  Rhine  and 
M^ese,  aiid  their  many  armlets,  and  arrests  at  the  same  time  the 
descending  waters.  Let  the  wind  come  in  this  direction,  when 
the  Korth  Sea  is  already  raised  high  by  a  storm  from  the  north. 
9r  seuth,  and  the  more  swollen  tide,  then  meeting  the  tiver 
streams,  will  d^m  them  b^ck  tp  a.  greater  altitude,  and  thus 
burst  or  overtop  the  feebler  or  more  humble  dykes. 

But  if  about  the  same  time  Switzerland  bas  been  visited  by  a 
Vat^y  huiric^e — and  the  Alp4  of  the  Grisons,  or  the  ridges  of 


■  In  Dutch,  the  word  gee,  like  s^q  ia  Swedish,  is  applied  either  to, 
KQ  inland  fresb-^ate^  Igke,  (o  an  ^ri^  of  the  %%\t  sea,  or  X9  the  wide  ocean. 
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the  Taunus  and  the  Siebengebirge,  or  the  forest  of  the  Ar- 
dennes— and  the  many  feeders  that  join  the  Rhine  and  the 
Maese  in  their  course,  have  in  consequence  sent  down  unusual 
supplies,  and  have  thus,  by  land-freshes  alone,  lilted  the  surface 
of  the  river  to  the  very  lips  as  it  were  of  the  inclosing  dykes ;  if, 
at  such  a  moment  as  this,  the  unrelenting  sea- wind  charges  on- 
ward from  the  west — or  if  it  do  so  when  the  shattered  ice 
chokes  up  the  channel,  and  the  melting  snows  struggle  against 
the  opposing  barrier — then  sure  destruction  awaits  the  dykes,  and 
resistless  floods  force  forward  their  certain  way. 

It  is  thus  easy  to  understand  how  upon  the  Rhine,  and  the 
Elbe,  and  the  Neva,  great  epochal  risings  of  the  rivers  at  un- 
certain intervals  come  to  be  recorded.  A  fortuitous  concurrence 
of  circumstances  is  required  to  produce  these  remarkable  dis- 
asters— a  concurrence  which  can  neither  be  foreseen  nor  con- 
trolled— which,  according  to  our  present  knowledge,  may  happen 
to-morrow,  or  may  be  delayed  till  the  birth  of  a  new  generation. 

A  still  more  rare  union  of  causes  is  necessary  to  produce  dis- 
asters of  the  severest  kind  in  the  northern  and  southern  pro- 
vinces at  once — on  the  shores  of  the  Zuyder  Zee,  and  at  the 
same  time  along  the  more  inland  banks  of  the  river.  Such  was 
the  case,  however,  in  1825,  when  a  higher  flood  was  experienced, 
wider  in  its  range,  and  more  destructive,  than  any  other  in  modern 
times. 

But  these  calamities  are  not  wholly  evil.  From  these  physical 
disasters,  as  from  all  the  more  striking  dispensations  of  Provi- 
dence, moral  good  arises.  They  are,  probably,  one  of  the  most 
real  and  natural  sources  of  that  bond  of  sympathy  and  political 
union  by  which  the  United  Provinces  have  so  long  been  kept 
together.  Common  fears  and  common  sufferings  beget  common 
feelings.  Those  who  appeal'  to,  and  help  each  other  by  turns, 
or  who  at  times  partake  together  in  one  more  wide  calamity, 
naturally  come  to  regard  themselves  as  of  one  family — the  sharers 
of  one  family  fate.  Gratitude  is  awakened  on  the  one  hand, 
affection  for  those  you  have  served  on  the  other,  and  a  constant 
sense  of  mutual  dependence.  The  voluntary  contributions  thus 
collected  in  the  Netherlands  are  often  very  great.  The  sum 
contributed  in  aid  of  the  distressed,  amounted  m  1809  to  nearly 
a  million,  and  in  1825  it  exceeded  five  millions  of  florins. 

Commerce  was  the  source  of  the  rapid  rise  of  the  modern 
kingdom  of  the  Netherlands.  The  wealth  of  the  Indies  was 
snatched  from  Spain  during  the  war  of  independence.  Further 
and  further  towards  the  American  main,  the  Dutch  commanders 
penetrated,  in  quest  of  the  richly-freighted  ships  of  their  former 
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maBters.     By  degrees  they  fouDded  colonies  of  their  own,  and 
established  on  a  surer  basis  that  extensive  commerce,  which,  after 
the  struggle  for  freedom  was  over,  continued  to  provide  the  meana 
of  permanently  increasing  the  national  strength  and  greatness. 
Whence  comes  the  love  of  rural  life — the  affection  for  green 


(Jf^aif  Britain  and  Iwlattd  Wi A  a  tHit^irtli'bf  diJ^^dd  dllcheS  j  ittd/ 
lastly^  In  the  c&ttttivattcfe  df  taafehihes  bjr  iKrliteb  thfe  Wotks  df  ih^ 
husbafidttiati  may  b6  kt  onde  bs^teiled  ahd  p^i'febled,  big  Iab6ui^ 
lightened^  and  his  ifloney  e^onotftfe^d.  Si^eden  is  iii  the  first 
stag&  of  th^  mechanical  period ;  Vadt  matih^s*  m  liome  itistai/ces 
fifty  thousand  acres  in  extent,  stretfch  thfemseive^  ovef  SmSiand 

dn  th6  east,  and  in  Hfelsingland,  Ang^rmattland;  &c.,  towards  the 
north,  while  nnmberless' lakes  conceal  improVeable  tracts  of  Ian d:* 
Jifence  the  main  agricultural  efforts  of  that  rising'  country  arfe  di^ 
rected  towards  the  tetnoval  bf  their  Superfluous  Watdr^.  Prance,' 
and  Germany,  and  Ireland,  are  barfely  as  yet  in  th§  seCond  Stage? 
of  drainage.  Great  Britain,  and  especially  Scotland,  has  fairly 
reached  the  third. 

But  in  combattng  th6  perfhanent  influence  bf  watei*  ujioii  the  stir- 
face  of  their  couiftf y,  no  pebplfe  m  ihe?  World  hatfe  hitherto  do'nfe  sd 
much — so  boldly,  so  petseVferingly,  or  ^dex|)fetfsively,  ad  the  Duttih: 
Their  Wbf  ks,  too,  have  a  remarkable  p*6culiarity;  In  other  coun- 
tries the  draining  of  a  lake  involyes  otiljf  one  operation  of  Hfaiited 
expense  and  duration.  It  is  done  ortde  fbr  alL  A  Cut  i^  made, 
the  wat^r  is  let  out,  knd  springs  and  rains  floW  iiway  from  the 
drained  Spot  for  ever  after,  by  their  own  gravitation.  But,  5n  the 
Netherlands,  the  lahour  is  not  to  inak'e  an  e^it  for  the  water,  but 
to  close  up  every  avenue  for  its  entrance,  and  to  bale  out,  by  un- 
sleeping machinery,  what  falls  frond  heavefn  ori  the  new  larid,  oif 
rises  from  uncontrollable  springs.  The  dykes  prevent  the  en- 
trance of  waters — but  the  pumps  and  canals  are  equally  necessaify 
to  compel  the  exit  of  thoSe  Which  are  klresidy  present. 

Few  persons  have  an  idea  of  th^  ttiagriuude  and  dOst  of  th^ 
larger  dykes.  The  foundation  of  a  s6a-dyke  is  from  120  to  150 
feet  in  width.  It  iS  cased  externally  with  Stone,  usually  from 
the  rocks  of  Norway ;  and  a  road  runs  along  the  top,  or  Immedi- 
ately within  it.  Where  the  exposure  is  great,  the  expense  of 
repairs  is  in  proportion  to  it.  Of  the  Well-known  dyke  at  West 
Capelle,  in  the  island  of  Walcheren,  it  is  said,  that,  had  it  beeri 
originally  made  of  solid  Copper,  the  actual  coSt  Would  have 
been  less  than  has  been  already  expended  in  building  and  re- 
pairing it. 

The  inclosures,  called  polders,  consist  eithei*  of  land  which  is 
naturally  low,  or  of  bogs  from  which  the  peat  has  been  dug  for 
fuel,  and  which  have  afterwards  been  embanked  and  artificially 
dried.  We  havfe  been  unabl6  to  learn  the  extent  of  poldered  land 
In  the  Netherlands ;  and  we  are  not  awaife  that  it  has  ever  been 
accurately  ascertained.  SimOns,  in  his  work  on  the  application 
of  steam  to  the  pumping  of  the  poldets,  nanieS  436  polders  con* 
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minit^  194,60&  b<tod^rt  dr  hefdtdre^^  y^iich  rifS  Win-keS  of  k«pi 
dry  by  815  mills.  This  gilre§  445  h^dtarfed,  6r  1100  dbfeg.  ttf 
^aeli  pblde!*  j  and^  ivithout  takirtg'  ifita  accbtrtiti  tBe  iucces^lvd  nfts 
Whiehj  l!i  mcfst  pitti  of  the  country,  the  feariie  Wat^i*  h^s  to  un- 
dtergo,'  it  allows  288  bonders,  of  ^bc(ut  600  deteft,  to  be  d^Miidd 
by  eacht  mHl.  .^ 

-  It  fe  stated,  we  A6  not  ktio^.btl  Whsfct  adftoriiy,  thkt  ther^ 
f^iist  abbnt  9000  of  ih^fie  mWU  in  Holland.  Assntnla^  thii 
AtiAbei-,  and  that  each  inill*  drains  600  adze's,  the  eit^t  6f  poU 
(fcred  land  W6tild  driiount  to  fiv^  iiiilliott^  fottt  htiridred  thbusand 
abresi  That  this  is  gfeatly  beyoiid  the  truth,  is  olbvioti^  ftcte  the 
lact,  that,  in  1833,  the  total  duitirated  land  in  the  kingdom  of 
the  Netherlitnd^,  feselusive  of  Llmbni'g  and  '  LuxeriibotirgJ 
irtiJ6tinted  only  to  fiV6  rttilHtos  three  handi'^d  thouSafid  acxes, 
%hile  ts^o  thillioAs  Idy  trncnltivated.  All  we  are  safe  in  con- 
feltidJn^,  therefote,  with  onr  present  information,  is,  that  k  very 
]ktge  pfoportlon  6f  the  surface  of  the  low  eoti'ntries  owe^  it* 
agricuittirai  value  and  its  habitable  eOhditiotl  t6  the  operation  of 
countless  windmills.  By  slow  degrees  only  Can  the  vast  capital 
have  bden  arftassed,  by  which,  through  the  addition  of  polder  to 
pfolder,  the  pifodtctive  surface  and  agricultural  tesources^  of  this 
part  of  Europe  have  been  so  largely  increased. 

In  fortbing  an  idea  of  th^  poWet  which  Will  be.  requilred  to'  bate 
out  the  water  from  a  lake,  or  to  mmntaiil  it  in  the  ^tate  of  a  poU 
tier,  thfee  considerations  are  to  be  takeri  Into  account."  First, 
the  depth  bf  Wat^r  in  the  lake  at  its  mean  letel,  Whici  Will  ind^l^ 
Cate  the  p6w'er  necessarily  to  be  kept  iti  Operation'  fdr  a  certain 
ttme,  tnerely  tb  dry  the  lake.  Sec6nd,  tie  average  yearly  /all  of 
rain  at  the  spot,  and  the  average  yearly*  eVap6ratiori,  the  difference 
between  wMch  is  the  amount  of  water  from  heaven  Which  is  to 
jbe  retio^ed  yearly  by  permanent  pumping^.  And,  lastly,  the 
quantity  of  spring  or  ooze  water  which  is  likely  to  make  its  way 
into  the  hollow  land. 

Six,  eight,  and  ten  feet,  ai'e  inean  depths  of  water  which  have 
frequently  been  remoted  from  the  surface  of  lands,  now  long  em- 
jioldered  ai^d  kept  dry  by  machinery.  In  the  Ziiid  plas,  hear 
Gouda^Jhfi„ pumping:  xjfjwhich  was  begun  in  the  summer  of 
1838,  the  mean  depth  of  the  water  to  be  pumped  out  was  13| 
feet,  and  the  level  of  this  Water  was  eight  and  two- fifths  feet  befow 
that  of  high  water  in  the  Yssel.  To  this  latter  level  the  whol^ 
was  rsiised  into  a  high  basin  or  reservoir,  that  it  might  flow  away 
on  the  Opening  of  tn^  sluice^  as'  thte  water  in  the  rivet  fell — so 
that  the  thirteen  feet  of  water  beihg  pumped  out  in  the  first  in- 
stance to  dry  the  bed,,  all  the  superfluous  rain  and  ooze  water 
toiust  subsequently  contiilue  to  be  raised  to  a  height  of  twenty- 
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two  feet. — {SimonSf  p.  142.)  Such  a  height  of  lift  is  by  no 
means  uncommon  in  other  parts  of  Holland. 

Though  its  frequent  mists  convey  the  impression  that  the 
climate  of  the  Netherlands  is  excessively  moist,  yet  the  annual 
fall  of  rain  is  by  no  means  excessive.  The  meau  deduced  from 
the  observations  of  nearly  a  hundred  years,  is  25  and  one-tenth 
inches,  while  the  mean  annual  evaporation  amounts  to  22  and  six- 
tenth  inches  :  leaving  only  2^  incaes  of  rain  to  be  pumped  from 
the  polders  in  the  course  of  the  year.  To  lift  such  a  quantity  of 
water  from  the  land,  would  seem  to  demand  no  great  outlay  of 
power ;  but  the  rain  falls  most  largely  in  winter,  and  the  evapo- 
ration is  greatest  in  summer.*  Occasional  very  heavy  falls  of 
rain  also  come  down,  which  alone  would  for  a  length  of  time  flood 
the  land ;  and  it  is  of  especial  consequence  that  the  surface  should 
be  laid  dry  early  in  spring,  and  should  be  kept  long  dry  in  the 
autumn  and  early  winter.  All  these  circumstances  demand  the 
provision  of  a  much  greater  amount  of  mechanical  power,  than, 
from  a  mere  comparison  of  the  average  annual  fall  and  evapo- 
ration, might  be  considered  necessary. 

The  spring  or  ooze  water  varies  with  the  nature  of  the  soil, 
with  the  substance  and  construction  of  the  dykes,  with  the  proxi* 
mity  of  high  canals  and  rivers,  and  with  the  age  of  the  polder  itself. 
Therefore,  no  correct  estimate  can  be  made  of  it  from  purely 
theoretical  considerations.  Experience  must  be  the  main  guide 
in  ascertaining  the  increase  of  power  which  different  localities 
may  from  this  cause  require.  The  average  result  of  experience, 
in  reference  to  the  rain  and  ooze  taken  together,  is,  that  all  the 
water  which  is  to  be  removed  from  1500  acres  of  land,  may  be 
lifted  one  ell  (3.28  feet)  by  one  first-rate  windmill ;  or  that,  if 
steam  be  employed,  one  horse-power  is  equal  to  lift,  one  ell  high, 
all  the  natural  water  from  300  acres  of  land. — {Simons^  p.  25.) 
Once,  therefore,  erect  the  dykes,  canals,  reservoirs,  sluices,  and 
pumps — thus  clear  the  land  of  water — and  to  keep  it  dry  after- 
wards does  not  appear  to  be  a  very  herculean  task. 

But  the  height  to  which  the  water  is  to  be  lifted  must  be  taken 
into  account;  and  on  this  indeed  the  question  of  probable  profit 


*  The  fall  of  rain  and  the  evaporation  respectively  in  the  two  halves 
of  the  year,  is  nearly  as  follows,  in  inches  :— * 

Summer.  Winter.  TotaL 

Fall  of  rain,        -       10  5  inch.      14-65  25-15 

Evaporation,     -        15*9  6*7  22*6 


'Rain  water  to  be  pumped  out  —  5*4  +  7*95  =:  2-55  inch. 
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or  loss  in  all  draining  speculations,  especially  turns.  If  the  water, 
as  in  the  Zuid  plas,  has  to  be  lifted  nearly  seven  ells,  or  twenty- 
two  feet,  then  every  300  acres  will  require  the  employment  of  seven 
horses'  power  to  keep  it  dry ;  and  the  annual  minimum  profit  from 
the  drained  land  must  be  greater  in  like  proportion,  before  the  ne- 
cessary expenditure  can  prove  remunerative.  The  cost  of  erecting 
a  mill  varies  from  sixteen  to  twenty-eight  hundred  pounds,  while 
that  of  maintaining  and  working  it  is  about  sixty  pounds  a-year. 
But  the  dykes,  ditches,  and  sluices,  have  also  to  be  made  and 
maintained.  Yet  the  total  annual  expense  of  maintaining  mills 
and  dykes  rarely  exceeds  five  or  six  shillings  an  acre,  even  when 
the  lift  is  eighteen  or  twenty  feet. 

The  draining  of  a  plas  (lake)  or  marsh,  and  the  transformation 
of  it  into  a  polder,  is  usually  executed  in  one  of  two  ways.  Cer- 
tain individuals  consider  the  speculation  worth  entering  into; 
upon  which,  having  obtained  from  government,  or  purchased  from 
private  parties,  the  necessary  concession  or  authority,  they  form 
themselves  into  a  company.  They  fence  the  plas  round  with  a 
double  dyke  and  a  ring  canal ;  they  erect  mills,  make  the  land 
dry,  and  then  divide  it  among  themselves,  or  sell  it  to  others. 
The  purchasers  nominate  a  dykgraaf,  who  presides  over  a  board 
of  management, .under  whose  directions  the  dykes,  mills,  and 
sluices,  are  kept  in  an  efficient  state,  at  the  joint  expense  of  all. 

Or,  when  the  undertaking  is  large,  and  the  profit  doubtful — 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Zuid  plas,  the  Haerlem  sea,  and  others — 
the  work  is  undertaken  by  the  government.  The  land  is  dyked 
and  laid  dry  at  the  public  expense,  and  is  then  sold ;  the  pur- 
chasers being  bound  to  maintain  the  dykes  and  pumps  at  the 
common  cost.  In  nearly  all  cases  of  poldering,  the  new  land  is 
exempt  from  taxes  for  the  first  twenty  years,  and,  in  special  in- 
stances, other  privileges  are  also  granted.  It  is  found  politic  to 
give  public  encouragement  to  undertakings  which  so  manifestly 
add  to  the  material  wealth  of  the  country. 

The  general  superintendence,  supervision,  or  entire  manage- 
ment, of  all  these  dykes,  canals,  and  drainages,  has,  from  the 
earliest  times,  been  more  or  less  a  care  of  the  government  for 
the  time  being.  Long  before  the  Spanish  dominion,  the  pro- 
vincial dukes  and  governors  knew  how  to  extend  and  strengthen 
their  power  by  the  improvement  and  extension  of  the  dykes.  In 
the  Spanish  times,  the  general  oversight  of  every  extensive  local 
drainage  was  in  the  hands  of  the  crown  ;  and  the  appointment  of 
bailiffs,  dykgraafs,  and  heemraads  to  each,  was  a  valuable  part 
of  the  patronage  of  the  actual  governor,  or  viceroy,  of  the 
Netherlands. 

During  the  war  of  indepandenc?,  when  every  thing  which 
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belonged  to  tfie  church  and  the  crown  was  confisicaited,  atf d,  to 
meet  the  national  wants,  as  fat  as  possible  converted  into  money, 
these  appointments  were  sold.  Previous  to  1570,  the  despair  of 
the  Prince  of  Orange  had  been  so  gfeat,  that  he  had  seriously 
proposed  to  the  patriots  of  Holland  and  Zealand,  that  they  should 
destroy  their  dykes  and  *  abandon  to  the  waves  a  soil  which  gave 
*  no  security  to  freedom/  But  in  this  year,  when  hope  began 
again  to  animate  them,  and  the  spirits  of  the  people  were  rising 
— when  a  new  confidence  in  the  stability  of  their  country  had  been 
created,  and  the  States  were  making  new  eflForts  to  raise  the 
means  of  prosecuting  the  war — the  city  of  Rotterdam  purchased 
of  the  States  of  Holland  the  bailieship  ot  dykgraafship  of  Schie- 
land  for  four  thousand  pounds,  of  forty  groats  to  the  pound. 
The  polders  of  Schieland  are  drained  by  the  Rotte  and  by  the 
Schie,  two  canals  which  terminate,  or  have  their  most  important 
sluices,  in  the  town  of  Rotterdam.  It  was,  therefore,  for  the 
general  benefit  of  all  parties  that  the  chief  authority  over  them 
should  be  vested  ia  the  city — but  especially  important  that  the 
patriot  burghers  should  have  the  command  of  the  chained-up 
waters,  which  it  might,  on  occasion,  be  necessary  to  let  loose 
for  their  own  preservation,  or  for  the  destruction  or  the  enemy. 

Now  that  better  times  have  come,  and  social  development 
proceeds  without  immediate  reference  to  hostile  invasion,  the 
functions  of  local  boards  of  management  are  confined  to  the  ap- 
plication of  the  cheapest  and  most  efficient  methods  of  preserving 
the  canals  and  dykes,  and  of  maintaining  the  polders  in  the 
most  profitable  condition.  But  the  special  supervision  of  the 
sea-walls  and  great  river  dykes,  and  of  all  canals  and  sluices,  in 
so  far  as  they  concern  the  national  good,  continues  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  government  and  the  General  States. 

For  this  important  national  service  a  special  department  of 
civil  engineers  has  been  created — the  Water-staat,  Water-staff, 
Etat  d'eau.  They  receive  a  special  instruction  in  the  new  col- 
lege at  Delft ;  from  which  they  are  transferred  to  various  parts 
oithe  country,  and  are  made  responsible  for  the  condition  of  the 
works  placed  under  their  care.  All  national  works  they  both 
advise  upon  and  execute :  concerning  the  state  and  efficiency  of 
private  works,  they  only  advise ;  it  is  the  right  of  the  proprietors 
to  administer. 

The  Dutch  are  proverbially  a  slow,  but  they  are  a  progressive 
people.  The  physical  character  of  their  country  has  moulded 
and  fashioned  their  habits ;  and  the  one  idea  to  which  its  early 
condition  gave  birth,  has  regulated  every  important  step  in  their 
social  progress.  They  began,  as  is  done  now  on  the  coasts  of 
Sleswick,  to  enclose  the  fat,  slimy,  self-raised  banks  of  the 
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nv^xf^  and  t^e  stores  of  \)mx  stiller  seas,  tkat  tbe  hlgWr  watess 
aQ4  ^id^%  mi^l  no  loogev  overflow  them.  Dyikes  were  next 
^rawQi  roui^d  those,  portions  o£  land  vrhicli  were  dcy  only  at  th« 
lowest  wa,texs.  Tii^en  the  thought  oeDUurBed  of  em^yi^g 
macliiniery  wotkeillMjr  the  wind,  to  dry  auch-knd'more  effectually, 
and  ^t  all  iim^%.  I'his  again  taught  them  to  be  independent  of 
a  natural  outfaU  or^  of  unsteady  tides^  and  still  lower  liands  were 
drained^  tilt  by  degrees  they  have  coma  to  lift  the  ^tev  from 
twenty  to  twenty-five  feet ; — so  that  at  present  it  is  the  expense 
of  Ufting  which  chiefly  limits  the  depl^  of  their  polidered  fields. 

From  the  rich  slimes  of  the  sea  and  rivers,  they  ventured  upon 
the  marshy  bogs,  where  a  black  peat — unmixed  in  some  eases, 
in  otl^ers  partially  solidified  by  sand  and  clay — presented  less 
induc^ement'  to  the  cultivator.  The  shallow  lakes  with  peaty 
bottoms  succeeded  these;  an^  though  the  balance  often  trembled 
when  profit  and  loss  were  placed  in  the  opposing  scales,  yet  stiH 
adventure  went  on,  and  the  wealth  brought  in  by  commerce 
procured  for  many  a  landless  merchant  the  comfort  of  a  private 
Jagt,  or  hunting-gjound. 

The  natural  fuel  of  the  Netherlands  is  peat — the  brown 
spongy  p^at  of  Fiieseland,  and  the  black,  solid,  and  more  earthy 
peat  Oif  North  Holland.  The  surface  of  the  bogs  of  the  latter 
country  is  rarely  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  From  Rotterdam 
to  the  Holder  they  cover  a  very  large  area,  and  have  proved 
rich  mines  of  fuel  for  many  ages.  But  where  the  peat  was  ex- 
tracted, stagnant  water  took  its  place.  Scooped  up  from  beneath 
this  gathering  water,  as  long  as  any  available  turf  existed,,  of  as 
long  as  it  could  easily  be  reached,  the  quaking  bogs  of  old  time 
were  succeeded  by  lakes^ — often  deep,  sometimes  of  considerable 
extent)  scattered  in  numbers  over  the  country,  and  frequently 
separated  only  by  narrow  intervals  of  unsteady  land  between. 
Could  not  the  drainage  of  natural  lak^s  be  extended  to  the  ex« 
hausted  bogs  ?  Would  not  the  more  solid  bottom  of  a  worn-out 
turbary  yield  a  better  soil  than  the  surface  of  a  native  moss  ? 
The  depth  of  the  water  was  now  no  objection ;  and  soon,  where 
peat  earth  had  formerly  been  fished  up,  cattle  were  seen  to  graze, 
and  flax  and  corn  to  luxuriate  and  ripen. 

Another  consideration  also  guided  their  proceedings.  Their 
many  lakes  and  lakelets  are  swept  over  by  an  unresisted  wind. 
Unlike  the  lakes  of  Goldsmith's  *  Traveller,'  which  *  slumber 
*  in  the  storm,'  their  waters  roughen,  and  fret,  and  dash  them- 
selves against  their  feeble  banks.  The  peaty  soil  gives  way 
— the  water  flows  on  gladly,  and  two  lakes  become  united  into 
one.  Another  storm  propels  with  greater  force  the  larger  body 
of  water,  and,  with  double  speed,  a  second  barrier  is  overcome, 
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until  a  third  and  a  fourth  lake  in  succession  are  merged  in  one 
widening  expanse.*  Thus  the  watery  dominion  kept  extending 
itself  over  the  entire  country.  The  Haarlem  meer  had  leaped 
from  lakelet  to  lakelet,  engulfing  a  large  tract  of  land ;  in  the 
same  manner,  that  the  northern  waters  had  long  ago  broken  the 
broad  southern  barrier  by  which  they  were  separated  from  the 
historical  lake  of  Flevo,  and  had  given  rise  to  the  present  wide 
and  salt  southern  sea  (Zuyder  Zee).  To  preserve  the  existing 
soil,  therefore,  as  well  as  to  acquire  new,  and  to  lessen  the  cost 
of  erecting  and  maintaining  barriers  against  the  roughening 
waters  of  so  many  lakes,  it  became  a  matter  both  of  economy 
and  national  policy,  to  convert  them  into  polders. 

The  progress  of  general  knowledge  has  greatly  facilitated  the 
execution  of  such  works.  The  first  polders  were  comparatively- 
small  inclosures.  Ambacht  (manor)  after  ambacht  was  secured. 
These  were  gradually  united  into  Heemraadschaps  and  Hoch- 
heemraadschaps — that  is,  into  large  districts,  superintended  by 
separate  heemraads,  or  inspectors,  and  single  boards  of  manage- 
ment. Larger  encircling  canals  and  reservoir  canals  of  many 
miles  in  length,!  formed  time  after  time,  increased  the  efficacy  of 
the  drainage,  while  the  cost  per  acre  was  diminished.  It  thus  be- 
came evident  that  great  undertakings  were  most  likely  to  remu- 
nerate, and  that  wealthy  companies  would  reap  the  surest  profits. 
The  limited  extent  of  any  private  means  has  compelled  the  govern- 
ment occasionally  to  execute  the  more  extensive  drainages ;  dis- 
posing of  them  afterwards  to  private  individuals.  Such  was  the 
case  with  the  Groot  Zuid  plas ;  by  the  drying  of  which  the  ex- 
tent of  water  between  Rotterdam  and  Gouda  has  been  greatly 
diminished,  and  the  danger  from  it  lessened.  This  work  was 
begun  in  1836,  and  has  now  been  for  some  time  completed. 

Two  questions  about  this  time  began  to  be  agitated  in  the 
Netherlands.  In  various  parts  of  the  country  attempts  had  been 
made,  from  time  to  time,  on  a  small  scale,  to  supersede  the  wind- 


♦  We  can  form  d priori  very  little  idea  of  the  actual  power  of  the 
wind  in  propelling  bodies  of  water,  and  causing  them  to  accumulate  in 
its  own  direction.  Smeaton  states,  that  in  a  canal  four  miles  long,  the 
water  at  one  end  has  been  raised  four  inches  higher  than  at  the  other,  by 
the  blowing  of  the  wind  along  the  canal ;  and  Rennell  mentions,  that  in 
a  lake  ten  miles  broad,  and  six  feet  deep,  one  side  has  been  driven  to 
the  other  by  a  strong  wind  in  such  volume  as  to  render  it  sixteen  feet 
deep,  while  the  windward  side  was  laid  entirely  dry. 

f  In  North  Holland  there  are  about  eighty  polders  comprising  up- 
wards of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  acres,  which  are  now  all  pumped 
up  into  a  common  canal  reservoir,  the  Schermer  Boezera. 
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mill  by  the  steam-engine  in  the  draining  of  the  land— but  ■with- 
out any  satisfactory  success.  Through  the  influence  chiefly  of 
Mr  Simons,  a  more  skilful  trial  was  made  at  the  expense  of 
government,  by  the  erection  of  two  engines  of  thirty  horse 
power  on  the  Zuid  plas.  By  the  use  of  proper  precautions,  this 
trial  was  attended  with  complete  success.  The  advantages  of 
steam  are,  that  the  power  is  under  perfect  control,  and  can  be 
exactly  adjusted  to  the  work  that  is  to  be  performed.  During 
wind  and  calm  it  is  equally  ready  for  work,  and  can  be  set  on  or 
let  off*  as  the  exigencies  of  the  seasons  require.  The  number  of 
machines  to  be  erected  is  also  very  much  fewer;  the  cost  of 
erecting  and  maintaining  them  is  less,  and  their  work  is  always 
more  effectually  done.  But  the  customs  of  many  generations  are 
not  easily  changed,  nor  the  tools  forsaken  with  which,  for  hun- 
dreds of  years,  our  forefathers  have  performed  the  work  which 
still  remains  for  us  to  do.  But  in  the  battle  of  the  powers,  the 
victory  is  now  palpably  with  steam ;  and  the  winds  must  be  con- 
tent slowly  to  recede. 

Another  obstacle,  however,  not  wholly  discreditable  to  so 
patriotic  a  people,  rose  up  against  the  employment  of  steam. 
The  boiler  fire  must  be  fed,  and  fuel  must  be  provided.  The 
digging  of  the  native  fuel  has  formed  many  of  the  lakes  which 
the  steam-engine  is  to  be  employed  to  dry.  Will  you  make  new 
lakes  in  order  to  feed  your  fires  r  or  will  you  work  your  engines 
with  imported  coal,  and  hazard  the  entire  drainage  of  the  country 
upon  the  doubtful  maintenance  of  European  peace  ?  If  nation  is 
to  be  for  ever  separated  from  nation — if,  dwelling  apart  in  proud 
and  distinct  individuality,  they  are  grudgingly  to  recognise  the 
virtues  and  deserts  of  those  from  whom  only  a  river,  or  a  strait, 
or  a  custom-house,  divides  them — if  the  brotherhood  to  which 
Christianity  appeals,  is  never  to  become  more  than  a  name — if 
the  bountiful  provisions  of  Providence  are  to  be  for  ever  thwarted, 
and  what  one  corner  of  the  world  produces  abundantly,  another 
shall  not  be  permitted  to  share  in,  lest  the  one  should  cease  to 
force  the  growth  of  the  same  produce  from  its  own  unwilling  soil, 
or  the  other,  upon  any  whim  of  its  rulers,  should  refuse  to  part 
with  its  excess — if  such  things  are  the  best,  then  let  England 
gird  her  wooden  walls  more  tightly  round  her,  let  Holland 
heighten  and.  strengthen  her  dykes,  let  railroads  and  Atlantic 
steamers  be  forbidden,  and  let  coast-guards  and  Zollbeamten 
more  jealously  watch  all  shores  and  frontiers,  that  man  hold  not 
inter-communion  with  man,  and  communities  be  thus  gradually 
drawn  into  dependence  on  each  other. 

But  if  national  independence  be  consistent  with  the  largest 
amount  of  mutual  demand  and  supply  between  kingdom  and 
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kingdom — if  comih^ree  and  intercourse  forge  common  links 
among  communities^  whether  near  or  distant,  which  it  will 
equally  injure  aU  suddenly  to  snap  lisundar — if  general  traffic 
create  new  wants  every  whei^,  whtch  home  iproductiovts  caiinot 
satisfy — tiien  the  more  one  nation,  in  this  sense,  is  made  to  de- 
pend upon  another,  the  more  numerous  will  become  the  guaran- 
tees for  that  htstiiig  peace  by  which  the  highest  aidvaneefment 
of  our  race  is  to  be  promoted. 

Let  Holland  then  depend  upon  Engl^md  und  Belgium  for  the 
coal  whidi  is  to  dry  her  polders.    Let  Norway,  and  Russia,  land 
Belgium,  and  the  United  States  of  Am^ica,  "depend  upon  the 
English  market  for  the  sale  of  their  timber,  their  hemp,  and  fla^, 
and  cotton.     Let  England  depend  tipon  Rtrssia,  and  Germdlny, 
and  A^ierica,  for  her  deficient  com,  «ttd  upon  the  world  at  ferg^ 
for  outlets  to  her  manufactures*      Let  railroads  annihilate  inter- 
national barriers,  making  tfa^  broad  land  as  free  to  pass  oVer  as 
the -sea,  and  let  dve  post-o&ce  and  the  electric  telegraph  mingle 
by  millions  the  kind  thoughts,  and  the  more  serious  reflectidns, 
mnd  the  tidings  of  mental  and  physit«al  progress,  fr&m  all  the 
corners  of  the  ^ardi — and  then,  neither  the  whims  of  autoc^rats, 
nor  th^  squabbles  of  royal  houses,  nor  disputed  marriages,  nor 
dyspeptic  mini^^te^,  nor  polemical  differences,  nor  desert  c^nets 
of  land,  will  long  be  permitted  to  endanger  the  lives  and  comfort 
of  millions  of  human  beings.     Under  the  possibility,  ih  which 
the  patriotic  Hollanders  have  ^i^demed  an  obstacle  to  the  gene- 
ral introduction  of  steam  into  their  naltional  works,  we  see  only 
a  sign  and  beginning  of  forther  good — ^the  first  heating  of  the 
bar  from  which  a  new  Knk  is  lo  be  forriied,  to  bind  her  more 
closely  to  the  ^Jommunity  6f  nations.     They  treed  never  fear 
being  deprived  of  fuel.     Even  o^  the  supposition  of  hostilities 
with  all  coal-producifig  countries  at  thfe  same  tim^,  'as  they  arfe 
said  to  have  once  sold  gunpowder  to  thdr  enemies,  their  enemies 
will  find  ways  of  letting  them  get  their  coal. 

As  soon  as  experiment  and  discussion  had  satisfied  the  public 
mind  of  the  powers  and  chpalcities  of  steam  in  the  draining  of 
lakes  tad  maintaining  of  polders,  the  recollection  was  revived  off 
certain  greater  undert£iking^  which  had  at  times  been  projected, 
but  which,  on  adcdunt  of  thdr  difficulty  and  e!xperise,  had  been 
delayed  or  abandoned. 

The  mieer  of  Haarleta,  hi  the  course  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
began  to  assume  a  very  formidable  aspect.  At  first  compara- 
ratively  inconsiderable  in  size,  the  wind  caught  its  waters,  lifled 
them  over  its  natural  bounds,  and  at  once  united  five  adjoining 
lakes -in  one  broad  eitpatise.  Ev^ry  new  storm  added  'to  its  con- 
quests froih  the  adjoining  Ihrtfl.;  hrid  *}t  threatened,  at  ho  distant 
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period,  to  convert  North  Holland  into  a  separate  island.  This 
caitaAtropbe  h^s  been  averted,  only  perhaps  by  the  lofty  downs 
which  separate  its  portlnern  extremity  from  the  sea.  At  present, 
the  meer  covears  an  «rea  of  about  70  square  miles,  aod  the  works 
of  defence  effected  from  time  to  time  to  arrest  its  ravages,  require 
an  aoiiittal  o^itlay  of  four  or  five  thousand  pounds  to  maintain  them. 

It  was  in  the  begioning  of  the  neventeenth  ceutury,  when  so 
mttcb  was  daily  occuxrisg  to  animate  and  iofipire  the  Hollanders, 
thai  the  gareatest  oi  their  existing  jdrainages  were  performed. 
Witikout  a  fivdl  on  the  seas — possessed  of  twelve  hundred  large 
itterohant  vessels,  said  severity  thousand  seamen — building  two 
tkousand  vessels  of  all  sis^s  in  a  year,  and  enriched  by  the  pro^ 
digious  success  of  their  Indian  trade,  there  w^is  no  attempt  to 
which  their  apiidt  Wias  unequal — nothing  which  wealth  icould 
acxiompUsh  ithat  tJiey  were  unable  to  achieve^  Among  the  re* 
■ttarkaUe  nten  (of  thje  aetive  period  was  Jan  Adrian&zoon  Leegh* 
water.  Born  in  1575,  in  De  Ryp,  a  viU^e  i>f  North  Holland, 
be  nearly  difttinguisbed  iiimself  as  an  engineer  and  mill-maJser ; 
and  in  this  tctapiieity  mm  eiB^pJoyed  from  1608  to  1612  in  4cain« 
iikg  the  Beeffi&t^-.-.a  large  polder  in  ^or.tb  IJpllan^  wbich 
alme  oontsiiis  18,^00  acres.  He  worked  also  att  various  times 
as  a  mill-wright,  and  as  a  cairver  'm  stpne,  wood,  and  ivory^  he 
was  a  skilful  medbanieian,  and  built  eloeks  and  carrioles ;  he  was  a 
professed  drainer,  e  land-measurer,  and  was  cunning  in  the  ,conf 
Biruction  of  dykes  and  sluices.  He  possessed  the  art  (which  he 
exhibited  at  diff&renit  times  before  persons  of  rank,  hut  never  re- 
vealed) of -descending  and  remaining  for  a  length  of  time  helow 
the  surfEuoe  of  the  water-^-eating,  writing,  .and  (playing  on  o^ausical 
instruments  the  while.  He  visited  and  was  employed  in  various 
eountries— Denmark,  Germany,  France,  and  England — and  lived 
to  rbe  nearly  eighty  years  of  ag-e,  though  the  year  of  his  death  is 
notToe^cded. 

The  euooess  which  bad  attended  the  drainage  fOf  the  North 
Holland  polders,  suggested  to  Leegh  water  the  bolder  idea  of  ap- 
plying a  similar  remedy  to  the  larger  sea  or  lake^f  Maerlemi — wall 
in  the  limite  of  the  lake,  puaip  out  its  waters,  and  .the  danger  of 
future  encroachment  will  be  removed.  Accordingly,  in  1640,>when 
his  eioperience  was  fully  matured,  he  published  his  ^  Het  Jj[aer- 
lemmer  Boek ; '  in  which  he  suggests  that  the  lake  -might  be 
•economically  and  profitably  drained,  and  details  the  methods  he 
"would  recommend  for  successfully  accomplishing  this  gigantic 
work.  Occupied  as  the  country  4ben  was  with  Spanish  wars,  the 
pamphlet  oi  Leeghwater  attracted  .considerable  attention.  It 
went  through  three  editions :  But  the  project  was  one  which 
required  time  to  be  digested ;  and  befofe  it  had  l^en  adequately 
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discussed,  there  came  the  peace  of  1648.  New  adjustments, 
commercial  and  political,  took  place.  Many  previous  calculations 
were  now  falsified — many  projects  deferred.  Later  still,  the  disas- 
trous wars  with  Louis  XIV.  and  with  England,  intervened;  and 
the  project  of  Leeghwater  was  lost  sight  of  or  forgotten. 

But  the  success  of  the  steam  trials  on  the  Zuid  plas,  and  the  dis- 
cussion to  which  the  works  of  Simons  and  Grevegave  rise,  lately 
recalled  the  idea  of  draining  the  Haerlem  sea,  proposed  and  re- 
commended two  centuries  before.  If  wealth  no  longer  poured 
into  the  country  so  fast  as  when  the  scheme  was  first  promul- 
gated, the  work  itself,  by  the  progress  of  art,  had  now  become 
infinitely  easier.  They  were  oflFered  the  agency  of  a  new  in- 
strument, before  which  the  powers  of  their  windmills  quailed ; 
and  the  most  slow  and  sceptical  began  to  confess,  that  what 
Leeghwater  had  so  sanguinely  pronounced  to  be  possible,  might 
now  be  comprehended  among  the  reasonable  expectations  even 
of  cautious  and  calculating  men. 

The  arguments  at  present  advanced  in  favour  of  the  work, 
comprised  one  element,  which  Leeghwater  himself  had  been  un- 
able to  urge,  with  equal  force.  The  annual  expense  of  caging 
and  confining  the  waters  of  the  lake,  was  now  known  by  long  ex- 
perience. The  practical  minds  of  the  Hollanders,  therefore,  were 
naturally  much  influenced  by  the  statement,  that  both  to  keep  dry 
and  to  maintain  the  dykes  around  this  large  area,  when  brought 
into  the  state'  of  a  polder,  would  not  exceed  in  yearly  expense 
the  cost  of  maintaining  the  existing  barrier  dykes. 

The  drainage  of  the  lake  was,  accordingly,  resolved  upon  by 
the  States- General.  A  navigable  ring  canal  was  begun,  we  be- 
lieve in  1840  :  and  this,  we  understand,  is  now  completed.  At 
three  distant  points  on  the  borders  of  the  lake,  as  many  monster 
engines  are  to  be  erected.  These,  it  is  calculated,  will  exhaust 
the  waters,  and  lay  the  bed  of  the  lake  dry,  by  fourteen  months  of 
incessant  pumping ;  at  a  total  cost,  for  machines  and  labour,  of 
L.140,000.  The  expense  of  maintaining  the  dykes  and  engines 
afterwards,  will  be  nearly  five  thousand  pounds  a-year.  The  cost 
of  maintaining  the  old  barrier  dykes,  amounted,  as  we  have  already 
stated,  to  about  the  same  sum.  The  land  to  be  laid  dry  is  variously 
estimated  at  from  50  to  70  thousand  acres.  Taking  the  lowest  of 
'  these  estimates,  the  cost  of  reclaiming  amounts  to  L.3  sterling  per 
imperial  acre,  and  that  of  subsequently  maintaining  to  two  shil^ 
lings  per  acre.*     Independently,  therefore,  of  the  other  advaa- 


If  the  area  of  the  lake  be,  as  we  have  staled  in  a  previous  page, 
aboat  70  square  miles,  it  contains  only  45,000  acres,  and  the  cost  of  re- 
claiming is  stiil  about  L.3  an  acre. 
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tages  which  will  attend  it,  there  will  be  an  actual  money  profit 
from  the  undertaking.  ' 

The  quantity  of  water  to  be  lifted  is  calculated  at  about  a 
thousand  millions  of  tons.  This  would  have  required  a  hundred 
and  fourteen  windmills  of  the  largest  size  stationed  at  intervals 
round  the  lake,  and  working  for  four  years,  at  a  total  cost  of  up- 
wards of  L.3OO5OOO  ;  while  at  the  same  time,  after  the  first  ex- 
haustion of  the  waters  was  completed,  the  greater  number  of  these 
mills  would  have  been  perfectly  useless.  How  wonderful  appears 
the  progress  of  mechanical  art ! — three  steam-engines  to  do  the 
work  of  one  hundred  and  fourteen  huge  mills — ^in  one-third  of  the 
time,  and  at  less  than  one-half  the  cost  I 

One  of  these  monster  engines — of  English  manufacture — 
working,  polypus-like,  eleven  huge  suckers  at  the  extremity  of 
as  many  formidable  arms,  has  been  already  erected,  and  tried  at 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  lake  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Leyden.  To  this  first  machine  the  not  ungrateful  name  of  The 
Leeghwater  has  been  given.  Vain  honours  we  pay  at*  last  to 
the  memory  of  men  whose  minds  were  too  forward  and  too  capa- 
cious for  their  time — who  were  denied  by  their  contemporaries 
the  few  kind  words  of  sympathy  which  would  have  done  so  much 
to  comfort,  sustain,  and  strengthen  them  ! 

The  annual  drainage  of  the  lake  is  calculated  at  fifty-four 
millions  of  tons,  of  which  twenty  millions  will  require  in  some 
seasons  to  be  lifted  in  the  course  of  one  or  two  months.  Had 
our  railway  undertakings  not  sprung  up  to  rival  or  excel  it,  we 
should  have  unhesitatingly  claimed  for  this  work  the  praise  of 
being  the  boldest  effort  of  civil  engineering  in  modern  times. 

But,  now  that  the  national  mind  has  been  once  stirred  at  the 
picture  of  these  mechanical  and  social  triumphs,  the  sober  Hol- 
lander appears  to  be  passing  at  once  into  the  extreme  of  daring ; 
and  he  has  ventured  to  suggest  projects,  which  cautious  men 
may  be  excused  for  looking  upon  with  distrust. 

The  Zuyder  Zee  is  a  salt  sea  ;  bounded  towards  the  north  by 
the  chain  of  islands  which  stretch  from  the  Helder  to  the  Dollart, 
and  on  the  south  by  the  semicircular  shores  of  Utrecht  and 
Guelderland.  In  the  time  of  the  Romans,  the  Yssel,  in  reality 
an  arm  of  the  Rhine,  which  now  falls  into  the  Zuyder  Zee  be- 
low the  town  of  ZwoUe,  emptied  itself  into  Lake  Flevo.  So  far 
as  we  can  ascertain,  it  appears  that  beyond  this  latter  lake  towards 
the  west  and  south,  the  Zuyder  Zee,  then  also  a  fresh- water  lake, 
discharged  itself  by  a  river,  the  Vlie,  which  occupied  nearly  the 
course  of  the  present  channel  of  that  name,  and  joined  the  Nor- 
thern Ocean,  between  what  now  forms  the  island  of  Vlieland  and 
Ter-schelling.     But  the  natural  action  of  the  elements  widened 
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these  lakes,  and  gradually  obliterated  the  intermediate  tract  of  land. 
It  is  possible,  too,  if  any  faith  is  to  be  put  in  one  of  those  conjec- 
tures— that  of  Elie  de  Beaumont — by  which  geologists  get  over 
difficulties,  that  the  whole  Icuid  of  the  Netibtierlai)d$  noay  have 
sunk,  and  assisted  the  operation^  At  all  events^  it  is  upon  record, 
that  in  1170^  during  a  great  flood,  the  waters  of  the  southern  lake 
rose  to  the  rery  gates  of  the  city  of  Utrecht,  so  that  fish  <K)uld  be 
caught  with  ne(ts  from  the  walls  of  the  town  ;  and  the  limits  of  the 
lake  were  greatly  extended^  especially  towards  tbe  i^fcOirtb*  between 
the  tviro  Frie^elands.  Acoording  to  some  authors,  however,  West 
Frieseland  still  stretched  continuously  across  the  present  Zuytder 
Zee  from  Petten  and  Medemblik,  to  the  Laiiviner  Zee.  From  x)mi 
tim«,  for  upwards  of  200  years,  it  continued  to  increase,  sw^low- 
ing  up  ^  whole  forests,  and  many  thousand  ateres  of  land*  'So  thait 
^  lairge  ships  might  be  navigated  where  carnages  uaed  to  travel/ 
At  last,  in  139&,  a  large  part  of  West  Fneseland  was  swallowed 
up,  lake  Flevo  lentirely  disappeared,  the  existing  islands  were 
formed  or  completely  separated  from  the  mfionlaaid,  and  liie  2u}^ 
der  Zee  converted  into  an  arm  of  the  Northern  -Oeeafi* 

In  its  mean  depth,  this  wide  inland  sea  does  not  greatly  lexce^ 
that  of  the  lake  of  Haerleitu  Full  of  ehallowa,  its  channels  are 
difficult  to  navigate.  At  the  same  tiaie  bemg  exposed  to  the  sweep 
of  far-stretching  winds,  it  is  dangerous  to  tho  sl^r.  Its  fre- 
quent ravages  on  the  coa^  not  only  necessitate  an  enormous 
outlay  in  the  maintenance  of  dykes,  but  ever  and  anon  it  succeeds 
in  swallowing  vast  fragments  of  the  land,  which  it  •s^a&n  moat 
reluctantly  surrenders. 

If  the  Haerlem  tiger  can  loiow  be  iso  easily  ^subdued  by  -the  aid 
of  £rteam,  why,  it  is  asked,  not  muzzle  also  the  Hon  of  the 
Zuyder  Zee?  A  sea«>wall,  drawn  across  from  Medftmblik  or 
Enkhausen  to  Stavoren,  would  inclose  the  large  -ciroalar  «pace 
which  is  the  proper  heme  of  this  Southern  sea;  and  canals  and 
tidal  sluices  would  easily  discharge  its  aupeffluouB  waters  into  the 
Northern  Ocean. 

We  hj  no  means  doubt  the  possibility  of  «tlus.  Though  the 
cost  is  roughly  calculated  at  :five  millions  sterling,  we  believe 
even  in  the  ultimate  pecuniary  profit  of  the  sdieme,  if  it  were 
successfully  executed.  We  do  fear,  however,  for  the  power  of 
any  dykes  to  stand,  for  long,  the  brunt  of  the  Norli>ern  billows. 
Bat  what  may  not  advancing  art  accomplish  ?  May  not  the 
yielding  asphalte,  or  the  elastic  caoutchouc^  yet  be  seen  mantling 
the  sea-washed  walls,  and,  ^  yielding  to  conquer,'  withstand  the 
persevering  tide  more  gallantly  than  the  stubborn  masses  of  stone 
and  iron  ?  Srill  the  proposed  experiment  tippears  to  press  more 
closely  than  we  'hatvesufficien  t  warrant  for  at  present,  on  the  limits 
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within  whicH  natcire  is  as  yet  more  than  a  match  for  man.    We 
merely  notice  the  idea  of  completing  by  art  the  natural  defences  of 
this  sesi,  fatthfer  to^ardd  the  North.  By  Uniting,  through  the  means 
of  i^t^medmlie  dyke»,the  Te*el,  Viifeland,Ter-scheUing,  and  Ame- 
knd,  Hvith  l^e  Nofthern  mainland,  the  Oerman  Ocean  mfght  be 
wholly  exduded  Arom  tl^e  Frisian  sea,*and  the  available  surface  of 
the  provinces  of  Holland  and  Frieseland -doubled.  Foi*this  effort iit 
least,  we  may  safely  say,  that  the  knowledge  and  the  man  have 
iiot  yet  arrived.  Can  w«e  soberly  beKe^  that  Aey  will  evet  come  P 
Such  at'e  the  works^  uli questionably  great,  wMch,  by  means 
df  long,  persevering,  and  costly  labour,  this  people  has  already 
Executed  :  and  such  aare  the  still  ^greater,  which  the  progress  of 
rocfehninical  art  and  the  e(xample  of  their  foTefathers  have  led  them 
to  eiiter  tipon  -or  to  project.     One  r^'^ction,  howeter,  was  con- 
tinually pre^nt  t6oulrm3nds,  as  we  "werfe  surve^g  themottu- 
meifits  of  thefir  skill  and  coutiage.     How  -powerful  is  the  will  of 
man  over  the  elements  of  nature,  and  yet  how  feeble  and  evan- 
escent is  all  h6  does !     Let  his  hand  cea^e  to  Mro^r  here  for  a 
single  season,  -and  the  fruits  of  years  upon  yeats  of  victory  are 
lost.     Withhold  only  for  a  few  months  his  €?ngineering  industry, 
and 'the 'truths  willtesilme  tiheir  ancient  dominion,  and  Holland 
in  great  part  disappear.    Such  a  reflection  as  this  ought  ^o  humble 
lis  as  men,  Vitfhout 'diminishing  »otfr  zeal  as  good  citizens. 

The'enfi^hteWed  find  travelled  agriculturist  who  visits  Holland, 
though  he  cafndidly  confesses  that  -no  'dtbfer  countrj^  has  done  so 
mucfh — so  extensively  and  so  well — for  the  inechanical  part  of 
^ricultote,  will  yet  not  foil  to  remark  that  ^even  this  branch  of 
rural  economy  has  hithetto  only  b^n  blocked  out  in  the  rough. 
Massive  and  magnificent  operations  have  been  executed,  but  the 
refined  pracftices  df  what  among  us  is  called  thorough  draining, 
are  scarcely  known.  The  improvements  in  agricultural  machi- 
nery, which  so  strikingly  distinguish  the  present  condition  of 
•purely  English  progress,  have  likewise  been  comparatively 
little  attended  to.  The  Neth^rland  farmers,  in  general,  are  en- 
tirely unacquainted  with  our  b^st  instruments  of  cultivation,  our 
•clod-crushers,  our  drill  machines,  our  manure-distributers  and 
dibblers,  our  ^teaming  apparatus,  linseed-crushers,  chaff-cutters, 
"and  the  host  of  nfew  implements,  to  which  the  advance  of  the  art 
in  Great  Britain  has  given  birth. 

In  regard  to  thorbugh'drfetinage,  indeed,  there  arfe  some  nice 
questions  tobesolvfed,  before  it  can  be  prbnounced  with  certainty, 
that  it  may  or  ought  to  be  introftucfed  universally  in  Holland.  In 
^the  higher  claty  lands  of  ^the  province  of  TJtredht,  and  of  other 
districts,  where  there  is  k'siiffidferft  natural  fall  to  admit  of  the 
introduciioiTof  tHe  ahd  stone  drains  at  two  to  fotri'ftdtfrom  the 
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surface,  the  propriety  and  profit  of  such  drainage  are  not  to  be 
doubted.  The  accomplishment  of  this  object  ought,  therefore, 
to  be  one  of  the  earliest  cares  of  their  local  and  general  agricul- 
tural societies.  Those  who  are  aware  of  the  millions  of  money 
we  are  now  wisely  spending  for  this  object,  will  wonder  that  a 
covered  drain  or  draining  tile  has  hardly  ever  been  seen  in  the 
rural  districts  of  Holland. 

Again,  the  high  moorlands  and  heaths  are  not  beyond  the 
reach  of  improvement  from  this  mode  of  drainage.  Saturated 
with  ochrey  matter  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the  surface,  no 
plants  can  entrust  their  roots  to  the  unwholesome  under-soiL 
Hence  they  are  barely  verdant  with  a  scanty  herbage.  But 
permit  the  rains  to  descend,  and  escape  at  regular  intervals  through 
systematic  channels  underneath,  and  the  poisonous  ochre  will  be 
gradually  washed  away,  and  the  soil  prepared  for  those  further 
steps  by  which  its  permanent  improvement  is  to  be  brought 
about. 

But  the  poldered  or  low-lying  lands  are  in  a  different  and 
more  difficult  position.  The  water  in  the  open  ditches,  by  which 
they  are  drained,  rarely  stands  more  than  twelve  inches  below 
the  general  level  of  the  fields,  while  in  winter  it  not  unfre- 
quently  covers  them  altogether.  In  these  circumstances,  it  ap- 
pears at  first  sight  impossible  to  introduce  any  thing  like  a  system 
of  thorough  drainage.  If  the  water  is  to  stand  so  high,  there 
can  be  no  outfall  for  covered  drains  inserted  at  a  depth  likely 
to  be  useful  in  materially  increasing  the  produce  of  the  land. 

Our  British  experience  has  established,  that  the  removal  of 
the  water  to  a  depth  of  three  feet  from  the  surface  in  all  land 
from  which  an  outfall  can  be  obtained,  is  profitable ;  pays  the 
expense  of  the  operation,  and  leaves  a  fair  profit  on  the  under- 
taking. Assuming,  then,  that  this  result  of  our  home  experience 
may  guide  our  opinion  concerning  what  would  follow  in  untried 
circumstances,  w^e  shall  be  justified  in  concluding,  that  the  fer- 
tility of  the  poldered  lands  of  every  kind  in  Holland  would  be 
increased,  by  going  deeper,  and  exhaustibg  the  water  to  a  depth 
of  three  feet  below  the  level  of  the  cultivated  or  pasture  land. 
In  regard  to  the  latter,  perhaps  a  flooding  in  the  winter,  if  not 
permitted  to  injure  the  under  drains,  might  not  only  be  allow- 
able, but  might  even  be  attended  with  good  effects.  The 
apparent  difficulty  is  to  effect  this  new  operation.  The  polders 
are  at  present  dried  by  wind  or  steam  power,  sufficient  to  lift 
the  water  only  the  number  of  feet  now  considered  requisite. 
To  lift  it  two  or  three  feet  higher,  so  as  to  reduce  by  so  much 
the  level  of  the  water  in  the  ditches,  might  require  new  adjust- 
ments, and  further  outlay  which  prudence  would  by  no  means 
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recommend.  In  many  localities,  however,  as  we  have  ascer- 
tained by  personal  inquiry,  the  existing  ditches  might  be  deep- 
ened, and  the  water  in  them  lowered,  without  any  addiUon  to 
the  power  employed.  Where  such  is  the  case,  experience  seems 
to  say  that  the  next  profitable  step  in  the  mechanical  im- 
provement of  this  sea-born  land,  is  to  lower  the  water  to  a  suffi- 
cient depth,  and  drain  it  thoroughly,  according  to  our  Deanston 
system.  In  other  localities,  where  the  capabilities  of  the  power 
employed  are  already  exhausted,  time  alone  can  be  expected  to 
bring  about  a  condition  of  things  in  which  such  thorough  drainage 
can  be  economically  adopted.  But  by  degrees  the  steam-engine, 
as  in  the  flats  of  our  eastern  counties,  will  supersede  the  wind-^ 
mill  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  Netherlands ;  and,  should  the  prac- 
tice we  have  suggested  prove  successful  elsewhere,  the  additional 
power  can  easily  be  provided  in  the  new  erections. 

There  is,  however,  a  counter  experience  to  combat,  before  this 
recommendation  will  be  listened  to  among  the  practical  men  by 
whom  the  Dutch  polders  and  the  English  fens  are  now  farmed. 
The  command  of  the  water  which  they  now  possess  enables  them 
to  throw  it  off  when  it  is  excessive,  and  to  let  it  on  to  the  land — 
that  is,  into. the  ditches — when,  in  their  opinion,  it  is  deficient. 
To  high-land  farmers  this  latter  practice  seems  extraordinary ; 
and  yet  a  fair  show  of  reason  is  advanced  in  its  defence. 
When  land  of  any  kind  is  fully  saturated  with  water,  it  shrinks 
and  cracks  in  the  drying.  The  wettest  land,  therefore,  cracks 
and  yawns  the  most  when  the  drought  of  summer  comes.  Clay 
soils  especially — the  Oxford  clay,  for  example,  in  England,  and 
the  carse  clays  in  Scotland — gape  in  an  excessive  degree,  when  a 
length  of  warm  and  dry  weather  occurs.  The  roots  of  plants 
are  in  consequence  compressed  and  parched,  vegetation  withers  or 
is  burned  up,  and  the  evil  is  naturally  attributed  to  the  want  of 
water.*     In  fenny  districts,  therefore,  and  in  the  Dutch  polders. 


*  A  singular  effect  of  frost  upon  some  of  the  fenny  soils  in  the  Bed- 
ford level,  is  described  by  Mr  Clarke  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agri^ 
cultural  Society^  *  Throughout  the  whole  of  the  fens  the  land  which 
is  not  real  peat  soil,  having  a  portion  of  silt  mixed  with  it,  is  liable  to 
honeycomb  during  frost;  that  is,  the  frost  separates  about  a  two-inch 
stratum  of  the  surface  soil  into  a  net-like  assemblage  of  small  lumps,  the 
soil  beneath  this  perforated  crust  remaining  exceedingly  soft  and  light; 
This  bard  crust  pinching  the  blades  of  wheat,  whilst  the  root^are  in  the 
loose  earth  below,  appears  to  rise,  and  the  young  plants  are  thus  drawn 
out  from  their  roots,  and  laid  on  the  top  of  the  land.  The  pure  black 
soil  is  not  subject  to  this  process,  but  freezes  into  a  solid  piece ;  on  the 
lowest  and  wettest  portions  of  silty  peat  it  does  immense  mischief/    The 
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tt^  farrier  r^joio^s  that  H  is  m  bis  pow^»  from  the  hHfh  lerel 
canals,  tot  let  the  water  oeoanonally.  flow  inta  kb  dMiohes ;  and 
thu9»  by  maintaiaing  it  at  its  usual,  and,  as  he  eonsiders,  proper 
height,  to  quejK^  the  thirst  of  his  parching  eorn  and  pastures. 

Biit  though  tbei  practice  b  a  gocui  one  under  the  eircumstances, 
it  will  become  out  only  unnecessary,  hut  absolutely  hurtful, 
whene^ver  the  progress  of  improvement  shall  have  changed  the 
circumstances  for  the  better.  In  the  present  condition  of  the 
land5  over-*saturated  with  water,  the  air  penetrates  only  a  short 
distance  below  its  sut&tee ;  and  the  roots,  either  of  natural  herbage 
or  of  sown  crops,  oon^e  themselves  to  the  few  inches  of  upper 
soil  which  are.  freest  fsom  water,  and  iu  some  degree  mellowed  by 
the  air.  They  draw  neither  moisture  nor  solid  nutriment  from  the 
soil  belQW.  When  the  summer's  heat  comes,  therefore,  and  dries  up 
this  shallow  overlying  soil,  the  roots  are  compressed  and  dried  up. 
Deprived  of  their  usual  food  ^nd  moisture,  they  naturally  wither 
and  die*  Or  suppose  water  to  rise  in  small  quantity  from  below, 
by  ao-called  capillary  attraction,  it  brings  up  uhwholesome  sub- 
stances along  with  it,  which  the  roots  cannot  drink  in  with  im« 
punity,  and  thus  the  plant  is  not  only  parched,  but  also  poisoned. 
Let  in  the  water,  however,  to  its  usual  level,  and  you  both  dilute 
the  poison,  and  refresh  your  c^ops  with  wholesome  fluid. 

But  amend  the  conditions,  permanently  abstract  the  water 
by  means  of  a  thorough  drainage,  and  the  necessity  for  such 
supplies  of  under-water  will  cease.  When  thus  drained,  the 
land  would  naturally  open  in  all  directions,  and  allow  the  air 
to  penetrate  deeper^  The  roots,  no  longer  deterred  by  th^ 
presence  of  superfluous  and  stagnant  water^^  would  gladly  de- 
scend further  in  quest  of  more  abundant  food  ;  and  the  increased 
luxuriance  of  the  herbage  would  show  that  they  were  successful  in 
obtaining  it.  The  summer  drought  may  return  and  parch  it  again 
to  the  same  depth  as  before ;  but  the  soil,  whether  it  be  a  stiff 
clay  or  a  porous  peat,  will  now  no  longer  open  into  wide  fis- 
sures as  before,  so  as  to  compress  the  roots ;  while  these  again, 
stretched  in  all  directions  to  a  greater  depth,  are  drawing  from 
a  wholesome  and  unparcfaed  subsoil  the  materials  which  are 
necessary  to  their  continued  growth.  In  reality,  the  saine  state 
of  things  will  prevail  there  as  in  all  our  drained  day  and  boggy 
lands  at  higher  levels^  where  no  facilities  have  ever  existed 
for  letting  on  water  during  sumnaer  droughts.     It  i^.  de^,  tbef  e- 


i' 


eyil  effects  of  thi^  boneycombing  are  in  a  great  measure  prtvented  by 
merely  scarifying  the  rape^stubhles,  and  sowing  wheat  without  the  pre* 
vious  use  of  the  plough. 
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iwef  w&  think,,  that  though  there  may  ba  ^od  leason  for  istro^ 
ducisg^  water  at tificially,  where,  by  the  uniform  presence  el  too 
much  wet^  the  roots  of  plants  are  confined  to  that  tbin  layev  oi 
stufaoe  soil  ovev  which  the  stin  may  be  rapposed  to  be  predomi- 
sant  y  yet,  there  is  no  good  ground  for  supposing  that  such  a 
practice  woald  be  necessary,  if  deep  draining  could  be  onee  in- 
troduced into  these  paldered  districts*  The  practice  appears, 
m  faet,  only  an  evidence  of  a  backward  state  of  knowledge, 
operating,  as  defective  knowledge  always  does  in  rural  economy, 
in  retarding  the  introduction  of  better  and  more  profitable  me- 
thods. 

In  Lincolnshire  and  our  other  fenny  districts^  this  practice 
of  introducing  fresh  water,  borrowed  by  them  from  the  Dutch, 
is  justified  on  three  grounds — that  it  serves  as  a  fence  by  fill- 
ing the  ditches,  that  it  gives  drink  to  the  cattle,  and  that  it 
refreshes  the  growing  herbage.  Quick-hedges  would  do  away 
with  the  first  of  these  reasons,  and  convenient  watering  places 
with  the  second ;  while,  as  we  hare  shown,  the  third  is  in  reality 
only  an  obstacle  to  improvement.  We  ought  to  mention,  to  the 
credit  of  the  Stretham  and  Waterbeach  fens  in  Cambridge,  that, 
contrary  to  the  general  opinion,  the  farmers  there  consider  that  the 
waters  should  be  kept  as  low  as  possible.  After  the  first  slight  evils 
which  the  change  might  occasion  were  once  over,  all,  we  are  satis- 
fied^ would  soon  come  to  the  same  conclusion.  In  the  Deeping, 
and,  we  believe,  most  other  fens,  the  adventurers  have  a  right  to 
admit  the  water  at  their  pleasure.  The  general  trusts,  or  courts 
of  sewers,  cannot  prevent  them ;  and  thus  it  not  uufrequently 
happens,  that,  whik  the  steam-engine  is  at  work  to  drain  the 
fen  at  one  end,  the  adventurers  are  admitting  the  water  by 
means  of  their  sluices  at  the  other !  We  have  ourselves  ex- 
amined this  question  on  the  spot,  with  a  desire  to  arrive  at  the 
truth ;  and  oxvt  present  persuasion  is,  that,  even  on  those  more 
peaty  portions  of  the  fen  country,  where  the  clay  for  gaulting  or 
top-dressing  the  surface  is  dug  from  a  depth  of  three  or  four  feet, 
the  necessity  for  fresh  water,  were  the  land  properly  drained  and 
managed,  is  in  a  great  degree  imaginary. 

In  Holland,  this  thorough  drainage  is  a  question  as  important, 
perhaps,  in  a  sanitary,  as  in  an  agricultural  point  of  view.  The 
province  of  Zealand — ^including  all  the  islands  at  the  mouths  of 
the  Maese  and  Scheldt,  formed  of  sea  slime  in  the  way  we  have 
described — is  of  almost  inexhaustible  richness,  fertile  in  corn  and 
madder ;  but  prurient  also  in  fevers,  and  inhabited  by  a  people 
^f  sickly  looks,  feeble  frame,  and  unhealthy  constitution,  who  are 
intolerant  of  fatigue.  The  yoting  recruits  for  the  army  scarcely 
•endure  the  weight  of  the  musket,  till  a  year's  training  in  the  higher 
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country  has  giren' a  sounder  tone  to  their  lungs,  and  strength 
to  their  unsteady  limbs.  Dyked  in,  and,  where  necessary, 
scooped  dry  by  water-wheels,  the  soil  is  still  rife  in  pestilential 
miasmata.  Cattle  fatten,  but  sheep  rot  upon  it ;  and,  though 
in  favourable  years  it  yields  excellent  crops,  yet  the  produce 
is  greatly  at  the  mercy  of  the  seasons.  Deepen  the  main 
ditches,  however,  in  these  rich  polders,  pump  out  the  water  to  a 
lower  depth  by  at  least  a  couple  of  feet,  insert  covered  drains  so 
as  thoroug^hly  to  dry  them,  and  we  are  certain,  that  not  only 
would  the  land  be  more  cheaply  worked,  the  harvests  more  secure, 
and  the  crops  of  every  kind  greater  on  the  average  of  years,  but 
they  would  be  reaped  also  and  consumed  by  a  healthier  and 
happier,  a  more  long-lived  and  more  numerous,  race  of  men.  In 
this  aspect,  the  kind  of  drainage  we  are  recommending  is  no 
longer  a  mere  question  of  rural  economy :  it  must  take  its  place 
among  the  gravest  considerations  of  philanthropy  and  national 
well-being. 

We  have  said  that  the  progress  of  agriculture  in  every  coun- 
try  is  marked  by  two  periods — the  Mechanical  and  the  ChemicaK 
In  Holland,  the  rough  portion  of  the  mechanical  period  has  been 
passed  through  magnificently,  while  its  more  refined  after-opera- 
tions have  not  yet  been  sufficiently  studied.  The  force  of  the 
country  has  hitherto  been  expended  in  adding  to  the  available 
surface  of  the  kingdom.  It  has  not  been  so  generally  recollected, 
that,  when  we  make  a  given  breadth  of  land  yield  a  double  pro- 
duce, we  contribute  as  much  to  a  country's  strength  and  great- 
ness as  by  adding  another  equal  breadth  to  its  actual  area. 

The  Chemical  period  occupies  itself  exclusively  with  the 
means  of  inducing  this  increased  productiveness.  Mechanics 
having  done  its  part,  says  to  Chemistry,  ^  Here  is  dry  land — 
^  clay,  or  gravel,  or  sandy  down,  or  naked  heath,  or  elevated 

*  peat.     How  are  we  to  grow  remunerating  crops  on  each  of 

*  these  soils  ?     How  are  those  already  remunerating  to  be  ren- 

*  dered  still  more  profitable  ?  * 

In  early  times,  chemistry  returned  no  scientific  answer  to 
questions  such  as  these,  and  undertook  to  prescribe  neither  rules 
nor  systems,  by  which  the  objects  specified  in  them  might  be 
attained.  As  a  science,  it  was  then  unknown,  and  its  resources 
and  appliances  unsuspected.  But,  at  present,  every  successful 
practice  struck  out  by  the  tentative  or  trial  method,  and  from 
time  to  time  included  in  the  approved  code  of  rural  operations, 
finds  its  explanation  in  the  discoveries  of  modern  chemistry. 
Errors  of  practice  are  corrected,  and  causes  of  failure  made  clear. 
The. rocks  and  reefs  which  lie  in  the  way  of  agricultural  improve- 
ment are  mapped  out ;  deeper  and  more  direct  channels  brought 
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to  light ;  and  new  methods  suggested,  by  which  ndt  ohly  are 
known  ends  to  be  attained  more  completely  and  more  eeonomir 
cally  than  before,  but  objects  also  realised,  which  hare  hitherto 
been  considered  unattainable* 

The  doctrine,  economy,  composition,  preparation,  and  skilful 
use  of  manures— -how  wonderfully  have  all  these  points  been  illus- 
trated and  developed  in  late  years  !  What  the  plant  consists  of — 
how,  and  with  what  substances  it  is  fed — what  the  soil  naturally 
contains — how  it  is  to  be  improved,  so  that  what  is  present  in  it 
may  be  made  readily  available  to  the  plant,  and  what  it  lacks  be  in 
the  best  way  supplied — where  the  kinds  of  food  necessary  to  the 
plant  are  to  be  obtained  most  abundantly,  and  how  applied  most 
profitably  to  the  soil — what  effects  climate,  situatipn,  and  tillage 
exercise  upon  the  fertility  of  the  land,  and  upon  the  fertilising 
virtues  of  whatever  is  laid  upon,  or  mixed  with  it  ;---theae,  and 
hundreds  ojf  similar  questions,  all  involving  or  suggesting  pecu- 
liar modes  of  practice,  are  arising  daily,  where  culture  is  prose- 
cuted as  an  advancing  art-— and  they  are  solved  especially  by 
chemical  research.  They  are  all  included,  therefore,  under  what 
we  call  the  chemical  division  of  agriculture. 

As  respects  this  branch  of  agriculture,  Holland  has  at  least  as 
much  lee- way  to  make  up,  as  in  regard  to  her  thorough  drainage. 
We  do  not  say  this  by  way  of  disparagement,  but  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  which  has  fallen  under  our  personal  observaUon.  She  has 
therefore  another  great  step  to  take,  by  which  not  only  the  pro- 
duce of  her  fields  may  be  increased,  but  the  intelligence  also  of  her 
rural  population  enlarged,  and  their  intellectual  position  elevated. 
Rescue  the  practice  of  agriculture  from  the  trammels  of  a  dull 
routine,  the  time-honoured  custom  of  the  country ;  convert  it 
into  an  experimental  art,  by  making  the  proceedings  upon  the 
farm  consist  of  a  series  of  well-devised  and  thoughtful  trials,  of 
which  the  results  are  carefully  observed  and  accurately  recorded  ; 
Do  this,  and  the  farmer  is  unconsciously  raised  into  the  intelli- 
gent cultivator  of  a  most  interesting  branch  of  natural  science.  . 

A  large  portion  of  the  surface  of  Holland  is  covered  with  peat,, 
naturally  dry  and  somewhat  elevated  (the  hooge  veenen) ; 
while  another  consists  of  sandy  doWns  and  unproductive  heath. 
Yet,  even  in  Sir  William  Temple's  time,  there  must  have  been 
great  exaggeration  in  his  statement,  that  *  they  employed  more 
^  men  to  repair  the  dykes  than  all  the  corn  in  the  provinces 
*  would  maintain.'  The  ignorance  of  Davies  is  far  more  inex- 
cusable, since  it  regards  a  point  so  easily  ascertained.  He  asserts 
in  his  History  of  Holland^  that  '  the  soil  snatched  from  the  ocean 
<  is  too  poor  and  ungrateful  to  be  worth  the  labour  of  cultiva- 
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^  tion  ;  '«^tii«  truth  btiog,  diat  it  yields  easy  aod  rieh  returns  of 
wheat,  flax,'  tobaeco,  madder,  and  other  valuable  erops« 

It  is  nevertheless  true,  that  maoy  parts  of  Holland  ykld  little 
agricultural  produce*  The  reader  will  readily  understand  how 
one  or  more  branches  of  improvement  may  be  neglected  in  a 
country,  when  its  whole  mind  and  energies  are  turned  into 
another.  How  have  the  cold  uplands  in  Scotland  and  the  in- 
tractable days  in  England  been  neglected  during  the  last  half 
century,  in  favour  of  the  more  easily  managed  turnip  and  barley 
soils!  And  so  the  high  veens  of  Frieseland  and  Groningen, 
the  sandy  tract  of  the  Veluwe  between  Arnheim  and  the  Zuyder 
Zee,  and  the  heaths  of  North  Brabant,  have  suffered  from  the 
want  of  skilful  chemical  cultivation.     Upon  these  tracts,  the 

f>rudent  applications  of  this  branch  of  science  are,  we  believe, 
ikely  to  succeed  beyond  the  most  sanguine  expectations. 

The  high  veens  of  Frieseland  are  chiefly  valuable  as  mines  of 
peat,  which,  by  the  construction  of  canals  through  them,  is 
shipped  on  the  spot,  and  thence  conveyed  to  the  southern  and 
western  markets.  The  surface,  however,  is  extensively  cuki* 
vated  for  the  growth  of  buckwheat.  It  is  pared  and  burned,  the 
ashes  spread,  and  the  seed  sown  and  harrowed  in,  and  in  due  course 
the  harvest  reaped.  But  no  manure  is  added ;  and  after  tke 
crop  is  carried  off,  the  surface  is  left  to  itself  for  an  interval  of 
from  five  to  twenty  years ;  it  has  then  become  covered  with  a 
poor  herbage,  and  admits  of  being  again  burned,  and  cropped 
with  buckwheat.  The  sowing  of  grass  seeds,  to  hasten  the 
growth  of  herbage,  is  almost  unknown.  The  culture  of  artifi- 
cial grasses,  indeed,  has  scarcely  gained  admittance  as  a  generally 
approved  practice  into  any  province  of  Holland.  A  few  hundred- 
weights of  clover  seed  a-year  are  all  that  is  required  to  supply 
the  large  market  of  Amsterdam.  The  sowing  of  artificial  grasses, 
therefore,  appears  to  be  one  of  those  new  praetieesf,  by  the  in- 
troduetii^  of  which  large  tracts  of  land  are  to  be  rendered 
more  productive,  while,  by  the  use  of  easily  transported  manures^ 
more  frequent  crops  of  com  also  will  be  raised,  even  upon  the 
now  unproductive  mosses. 

There  is  one  feature  in  the  high  veens  of  Holland,  which  is 
not  undeserving  the  serious  attention  of  practical  men  and  im- 
proving proprietors,  especially  in  Western  Scotland  and  in  Ire- 
iand  :-^tliis  is  the  strong  natural  tendency  to  grow  wood,  which 
many  of  them  exhibit.  In  the  lower  veens  of  North  Holland 
and  ekewhere,  which  are  poldered,  willow  garths  are  numerous 
and  luxuriant,  and  ash  coppice  thrives  well.  The  former  supply- 
wattling  for  the  dykes,  the  latter  hoops  for  casks,  for  which  they 
are  highly  esteemed.     On  the  higher,  generally  dry  veens,  na- 
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tural  woods  and  tbiekets  ffii88.*-of  ash,  beech,  poplar,  hirphy  oak| 
and  olber  broad-Ieaved  trees.  These  situnelimes  attain  to  so 
large  a  site,  that,  when  eat  down,  tbey  have  in  leveral  instances 
been  Wt  where  they  grew,  because  the  softness  of  the  bog  did 
not  admit  of  their  removal.  Artifidal  plantations  are  alfo  made 
upon  these  dry  peats*  A  treneh  is  dug  along  the  side  of  the 
intended  plantation,  and  the  surface  layer  thrown  forward  into 
t^e  trench,  the  depth  turned  over  varying  flrom  two  to  six  feet* 
The  trees,  all  broad*leaved,  are  planted  immediately  on  the  new 
surface,  and  they  grow  with  a  rapidity  proportioned  to  the  deptb 
of  the  previous  trenching. 

There  is,  we  believe,  little  essential  difference  in  the  nature 
of  this  Fri^eland  peat,  and  that  of  our  dry,  brown,  and  spongy 
Scotch  and  Irish  mosses ;  nor  any  difference  in  their  natural 
drainage  or  climate,  of  a  kind  to  prevent  such  plantations  from 
succeeding  as  well  with  us.  In  this  country,  the  coniferse  have 
hitherto  been  thought  roost  suited  to  these  situations ;  and  have 
been  extensively  planted,  periiaps  without  sufficient  regard  being 
had  to  the  quality  of  the  moss,  and  to  the  indications  of  local 
circumstances.  These  pine  plantations,  as  a  general  rule^  have 
not  succeeded  in  growing  profitable  timber.  The  stems  of  oaks, 
beeches,  chesnuts,  hazels,  and  other  broad-leaved  trees,  which 
so  often  occur  in  our  bogs,  appear  to  indicate  the  kind  of  wood 
which  once  throve  there,  and  to  recommend  the  varieties  whidt 
we  should  endeavour  to  restore.  In  the  fenny  districts  of  Lin-> 
colnshire,  the  higher  bogs  abound  with  stems  of  trees,  most  of 
which  are  oak ;  while,  in  the  lower  fens,  they  are  usually  of  fir.* 
So  far  as  the  higher  bogs  are  concerned,  this  accords  with  Dutch 
experience.  In  the  North  of  Ireland,  also,  the  roots  and  stems 
ef  the  oak  are  more  numerously  met  with  than  those  of  pines  3 
in  the  black  bog,  the  former ;  in  the  red,  which  is  less  consoli-^ 
dated,  the  latter.  In  draining  a  single  acre  of  the  black  bog,  a 
friend  of  ours  took  out  nine  tona  of  oak,  in  such  preservation  as 
nearly  to  pay  the  whole  expense  of  the  improvement.  The 
trees  are  found  at  all  depths,  in  moss  from  ten  to  thirty  feet 
deep,  showing  that  they  have  grown  nojt;  only  on  the  subjacent 
clay,  but  on  the  peat  also,  and  at  various  periods  during  its  in- 
creasingMepth.  On  the  light  bogs  the  Scotch  fir  wiU  come  to 
maturity*,  while  the  larch  will  grow  well  only  for  fifteen  or  twenty 
years.  The  oak  often  dies  when  planted  in  the  young  state  upon 
moss  land,  on  which  it  will  grow  well  when  sown  in  the  acorn  in 


*  In  some  of  the  low  fens  near  Marshland  in  Norfolk,  numerous  fir- 
trees  and  roots  are  taken  up  every  year  as  the  plough  touches  them  ; 
and  the  farm^-yards  may  be  seen  walled  round  with  tbem. 
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patches,  and  then  thinned  out.  This  is  the  natural  way  of  plant- 
ing oaks  in  the  original  forests.  They  take  more  kindly  to  a  soil 
to  which  they  have  been  accustomed  from  their  infancy.  On  the 
whole,  therefore,  we  strongly  recommend  the  more  extended  tml 
of  broad- leaved  trees  upon  our  peaty  soils ;  giving  them,  however, 
a  little  more  previous  draining,  trenching,  and  other  necessary 
kinds  of  preparation,  than  they  have  hitherto  generally  obtained. 

The  heaths  and  downs  of  Holland,  poor  naturally,  are  called 
also  ungrateful — as  is  too  often  the  case,  when  to  half  knowledge 
or  to  half  culture  a  soil  refuses  to  yield,  what  liberal  treatment, 
guided  by  skill  and  economy,  can  alone  enable  it  to  produce.  The 
example  of  Lincoln  heath — we  might  say,  also,  the  practice 
followed  on  the  sandy  soils  of  Flanders — proves  that  on  those 
parts  of  the  Dutch  territory  the  basis  of  an  increased  national 
strength,  independent  of  commerce,  may  yet  be  laid.  The  time 
is  past,  when,  as  a  matter  of  national  policy  and  defence,  it  can 
be  esteemed  desirable  to  maintain  a  stretch  of  uncultivated  terri- 
tory  along  the  frontiers  of  adjoining  kingdoms.  From  Antwerp 
to  Breda,  and  on  the  heaths  of  Cleves,  Utrecht,  and  Gueldres, 
corn  may  be  persuaded  to  grow  in  times  of  peace  :  in  tliat  case, 
when  war  threatens,  the  very  productiveness  of  the  country  will 
present  a  barrier  to  its  approach.  The  greater  the  evils  which 
war  is  likely  to  inflict,  the  more  the  chances  of  its  unnecessary 
occurrence  will  be  diminished.  But  the  chemistry  of  agriculture 
must  be  better  understood,  and  a  knowledge  of  its  principles 
more  widely  diffused  among  all  classes  interested  in  the  soil,  be- 
fore the  revolution,  to  which  we  are  looking  forward,  can  be 
brought  about. 

Our  space  does  not  permit  us  to  dwell  upon  the  less  agreeable 
task  of  pointing  out  the  various  defects  or  oversights,  which, 
amid  all  our  admiration  of  the  mechanical  exertions  of  the  Dutch, 
we  have  discerned  in  the  detailed  practice  of  their  agriculture — 
their  neglect  of  root  crops,  for  example,  of  the  rich  manure  they 
yield,  and  of  the  composts  of  the  Scottish  and  English  farmers. 
We  may  present,  however,  one  or  two  familiar  illustrations  of 
the  way  in  which  home-produced  materials  for  chemical  improve- 
ments ^re  overlooked. 

Among  the  great  promoters  of  turnip  husbandry  in  our  own 
country,  has  been  the  use  of  bones  as  a  manure.  By  sQme 
persons,  imperfectly  acquainted  with  what  science  has  really  done, 
it  is  considered  to  be  one  of  the  triumphs  of  chemistry  in  its  ap- 
plication to  agriculture,  that  it  has  suggested  a  method  of  dis- 
solving, and  thus  more  economically  applying,  crushed  bones  to 
the  land.  But  it  is  more  important  to  our  present  purpose, 
that  the  principle  upon  which  the  employment  of  this  manure 
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18  based,  has  been  shown  by  chemists  to  be  one  of  necessary 
and  universal  application.  It  must  be  as  useful  in  Holland 
as  it  has  been  found  in  England  and  otlier  countries;  though 
the  employment  of  bones  in  this  way  has  not,  we  believe,  as  yet 
been  at  all  introduced  into  Holland.  The  Jews  there,  as  is  the 
cose  in  many  parts  of  the  world  with  the  humblest  of  the  huck- 
ster population,  collect,  sell,  and  finally  export  tliem,  chiefly  to  our 
eastern  ports.  The  English  fields  are  thus  enriched  by  what,  if 
retained  at  home,  would  make  the  land  of  Holland  more  fertile, 
and  so  strengthen  its  national  resources. 

The  practice  of  improving  farmers  in  the  Bedford  level,  who 
almost  universally  raise  their  turnip  crops  by  means  of  bones, 
may  be  considered  as  sufficient  proof  that  this  manure  is  well 
adapted  for  such  peaty  soils  as  occur  in  the  poldered  fields  of 
Holland.  Whether  farms  are  under  green  crops  and  artificial 
grasses,  or  are  growing  corn  and  colza,  it  will  equally  improve 
them.  But  it  is  more  especially  suitable  to  those  extensive  dairy 
pastures,  from  which  for  centuries  the  exportation  of  cheese  has 
been  largely  carried  on.* 

In  our  own  island,  no  district  in  this  respect  so  closely  re- 
sembles the  dairy  pastures  of  Holland,  as  the  county  of  Chester. 
From  time  immemorial,  cheese  has  been  made  and  sent  out  from 
it  in  large  quantities.  Its  celebrated  pastures  in  consequence 
almost  imperceptibly  deteriorated.  When  bones  were  introduced 
as  a  manure  in  England,  and  their  use  upon  arable  lands  had  been 
found  so  profitable,  it  was  natural  to  try  them  also  upon  grass. 
The  experiment  failed  in  many  places :  but,  in  Cheshire,  the 
return  was  most  remarkable.  The  value  of  the  grass-land,  to 
which  bones  were  applied,  was,  in  many  instances,  increased  five 
times  :  and  the  good  effects  have  continued  visible  for  twenty  or 
thirty  years.  At  present,  the  tenantry  willingly  pay  eight  per 
cent  upon  the.  cost  to  the  landlord,  on  his  undertaking  to  bone 
for  them  their  weaker  pastures. 

The  reason  of  this  vast  improvement  was  speedily  pointed 
out,  by  a  chemical  examination  of  milk  and  cheese  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  bones  on  the  other.  Among  other  results  of  this 
examination,  it  appeared,  that  the  milk  of  the  cow  actually  con- 
tains a  considerable  proportion  of  the  substance  of  true  bone ; 
and  that  every  cow  which  has  a  calf  ^  robs  the  soil  in  its  food 


^  The  quantity  of  cheese  sold  in  1845,  in  the  two  towns  of  Alkmaar 
and  Purmerende,  in  the  middle  of  the  great  polders  of  North  Holland, 
was  four  millions  four  hundred  thousand  Netherland  pounds  in  the 
former,  and  one  million  three  hundred  thousand  in  the  latter.  In  the 
Texel,  thirty-two  thousand  pounds  of  ewe-milk  cheese  were  sold  in  the 
same  year. 
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*  erety  yekf  of  the  materials  of  eighty^two  pounds  af  bone-dust 

*  A  ton  of  bones  every  twenty-seven  years  would  be  necessary 
^  to  restore  this*'  *  A  full-grown  ox  or  borse,  on  tl^  other 
band^  returns  to  the  land  in  its  droppings  as  much  as  it  erops  in 
the  form  of  herbage.  Only  that  which  is  carried  to  market  is 
lost  to  the  soiL  Long  devotion  to  dairy-husbandry  must^  there- 
fore, have  withdrawn  from  the  fields  of  Cheshire  a  vast  quantity 
of  the  material  of  bones.  But  this  substance  is  as  necessary  to 
the  growth  of  the  herbage^  as  it  is  to  the  secretions  of  the  animal : 
and  therefore  the  grass  languished,  and  became  impoverished  ott 
the  so  exhausted  land.  But,  when  bones  had  been  artificially 
added,  this  defidency  was  supplied — the  herbage  recovered  its  lux- 
nriande — the  materials  for  making  milk  were  once  miore  i^orded 
to  the  cattle — and  the  produee  in  cheese^  and  the  rentage  value 
of  the  land,  were  proportionally  augmented. 

'So  ought  it  to  be  in  Holland^  under  equally  judioioua  treats 
ment.  Its  poldered  pastures,  it  is  true>  difl'er  somewhat  in  their 
circumstances  from  those  of  Cheshire.  The  waters  that  make 
their  way  by  leakage  through  the  soil  from  the  upper  rivers, 
and  are  lifted  out  by  the  pumps  and  scoop-wheels,  may  bring 
mineral  and  vegetable  food  of  various  kinds-  to  the  roots  of  tM 
herbage,  which  cannot)  from  similar  sources,  reach  our  Cheshire 
fields;  but  it  is  much  to  be  doubted,  whether  what  the  land 
gains  in  this  way  can,  in  any  degree,  make  up  what  existing 
causes  yearly  take  away  from  it  We  believe,  that,  on  the  whole, 
the  grass*lands  of  Hollabd  ^re  as  much  in  want  of  assistance  as 
our  own.  In  the  case  t){  many  of  the  polders  (especially  such 
as  are  based  upon  the  low  peaty  tracts),  bone-dust  would  not  only 
renovate  the  pastures,  but  would  impart  to  them  a  richness  they 
never  before  possessed.  Of  course,  in  proportion  as  their  bone^ 
-are  applied  at  home,  the  fields  of  Great  Britain  will  be  deprived 
of  a  part  of  their  usual  supply;  and  sd  far  our  country  will 
be  the  loser.  But  knowledge,  besides  being  a  universal  pos- 
session, is  progressive  in  its  nature,  and  rejoices  in  contending 
against  new  difficulties.  Let  Holland,  therefore,  in  justice  to 
herself,  apply  her  own  bones  to  her  own  land«  Other  sourcea 
are  open  to  English  enterprise,  and  otlier  means  of  fertility  lie 
waitings  in  the  storehouses  of  yet  undeveloped  science. 

Again,  the  oily  seeds  are  cultivated  to  a  great  extent,  e^e- 
daily  in  North  Holland  ;  and  lint  and  colza  oils  expressed.  Our 
English  experience  has  shown  that  the  compressed  cake  or  resi* 
due  which  temalns  from  the  rape  or  colza,  is  a  very  valuable 


*  J ohn^ioxx^  Lectures  on  Ajfricultural  Chemistrj/  and  Geology.    2d 

lidCilttf  p.  /•/I. 
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manure ;  accordingly,  it  is  imported  largely,  atid  applied  imme- 
diately to  the  land.  Among  Dutch  farmers,  we  believe,  thii 
use  of  it  is  very  little  practised ;  yet  why  should  not  their  own 
fields  be  manured  and  fertilised  with  that  which  English  farmers 
can  afford  to  import  and  pay  for  ? 

On  the  subject  of  manures,  we  are  in  the  habit  of  quoting^ 
and  net  without  reason,  the  economical  practices  of  the  Fiemish 
garden  farmers.  They  certainly  know  how  to  save  and  m\x  u^ 
manures  of  all  kinds  in  their  tanks,  and  they  apply  them  skilfully^ 
at  frequent  in  tervals-^chiefly  in  the  liquid  or  semi-fluid  form — and 
with  much  economy^  To  this  their  light  and  sandy  soils  hav« 
compelled  them.  But  they  are  by  no  meant  masters  of  that 
species  of  skill,  which  dn  Lincoln  ibeath,  with  a  similar  but  per« 
haps  still  worse  soil,  has,  by  a  different  management  on  th^ 
large-farm  system,  raised  crops  quite  as  remunerative,  and  en^ 
abled  the  land  to  pay  a  higher  rent.  Nor  are  they  acquaiiifed 
With  those  resources  of  portable  manures,  Which  at  once  charac-^ 
terise  the  present  state  of  British  agriculture,  and  indic&te  tfa^ 
amount  of  knowledge  which  our  most  skilful  farmers  now  possess-. 
Dutch  farmers  cannot  in  general  lay  claim  even  to  the  merits  of 
Flemish  husbandry;*  while  the  application  of  our  portable  and 
artificial  manures  has  scarcely  begun  to  be  introduced.  Thd 
rape  cake,  which  enriches  our  wheat  fields^  and  the  linSeed 
cake,  to  which,  among  English  counties,  those  on  our  east  Coast 
are  so  much  indebted,  come  to  us  in  frequent  cargoes  from  th^ 
numero\is  oil-milld  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Amsterdam. 

From  Rotterdam,  and  from  Harlingen  in  Fricseland,  cftttle 
are  now  exported  in  great  numbers  to  the  English  market.  Tbit 
new  outlet  for  their  produce  ought  to  draw  their  attention  to  th^ 
feeding  of  stock,  as  a  means  of  increasing  the  yearly  return  of 
corn,  through  the  increased  produce  of  manure^  as  well  as  of  pro- 
viding more  and  better  beef.  The  use  of  prepared  and  artificial 
food  for  cattle — the  production  of  enriching  manure,  by  consuming 
their  oily  seeds  or  the  refuse  of  their  oil-mills — and  the  train  of 
improved  practices  which  accompany  these  processes,  are  unseen 
on  the  Dutch  homesteads.  When  cake  and  linseed  or  bean 
crushers  and  chaff  cutters,  appear  among  their  common  imple- 
ments, we  may  conclude  that  the  national  produce  of  flax  and 
rape  are  in  the  way  of  being  employed  in  such  a  manner  as  will 
contribute,  in  the  greatest  possible  degree,  to  the  national  ftdr 
vantage. 


j—i^ 


*  A  plan  is  now  under  consideration  for  collecting  a  part  of  the 
waste  of  the  large  towns  of  Rotterdam,  &c.,  hitherto  discharged  Into  the 
canak^  and  sending  it  itl  the  flutd  form  in  covered  boats  into  the  pro- 
vinces, where  the  want  of  manure  is  mo^t  severely  felt. 
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We  have  heard  Netberlanders  lament  that  the  agriealture  of 
their  country  is  not  now  what  it  was  in  former  times ;  that,  two 
centuries  ago,  Dutchmen  were  in  request  as  agricultural  im- 
provers in  almost  every  part  of  Europe ;  whereas,  now,  their 
services  are  nowhere  called  for.  These  regrets  over  the  past,  as 
far  as  they  refer  to  agriculture,  and  not  to  gardening,  are  founded, 
however,  on  a  misconception.  Netherland  farmers  are  not  less 
Bkilful  now,  but  they  have  stood  comparatively  still,  and  have 
been  absorbed  in  their  own  peculiar  forms  of  improvement,  while 
other  nations  have  been  advancing.  So  long  as  there  were  low 
and  fenny  lands  to  drain,  and  great  drains  to  be  blocked  out  and 
rendered  efficient,  Dutch  drainers  were  in  request.*  But  after 
this  first  epoch  was  past,  and  the  second  mechanical  step  had  to 
be  taken — more  especially,  since  the  purely  chemical  period  has 
been  entered  upon — the  Dutchmen  were  no  longer  of  use,  and  were 
therefore  no  longer  sought  after  in  foreign  lands.  At  the  present 
day  they  have  much  both  to  learn  and  practise,  before  they  shall 
have  placed  their  country  generally  on  that  productive  level 
%o  which  it  is  capable  of  being  raised,  or  shall  have  brought  up 
their  rural  population  to  that  point  of  intelligence  and  skill  which 
can  render  their  aid  desirable  in  other  countries — at  least  in 
countries  as  far  advanced  as  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

But  there  is  reason  to  hope,  that  these  higher  objects  will 
henceforth  be  aimed  at  with  clearer  views  by  the  agriculturists 
of  the  Netherlands.  They  are  not  unobservant  of  what  is  now 
doing  in  other  countries.  Zealous  and  enlightened  citizens  are 
anxious  to  help  on  a  better  state  of  things,  and  by  the  diffusion  of 
pew  knowledge,  both  practical  and  scientific,  to  give  to  their  coun- 
trymen new  power  over  the  land  they  till.  Leyden,  and  Utrecht, 


*  Their  services  were  sometimes  secured  in  ways  which  our  Dutch 
friends  would  by  no  means  wish  for.  «  In  the  battle  of  18th  February 
1652,  between  Blake  and  Yan  Tromp,  many  Dutch  prisoners  were 
taken,  and  five  hundred  of  them  were  sent  down  to  work  at  the 
drainages  of  the  Bedford  South  Level,  where  they  are  said  to  have  been 
of  much  service.  They  remained  till  1654,  when  the  peace  enabled 
them  to  return  home.' 

We  may  add  to  this  note,  that  after  the  battle  of  Dunbar,  when  so 
many  of  Leslie's  army  were  taken  prisoners  by  Cromwell,  numbers  were 
sent  down  and  employed  on  the  Bedford  level,  where  many  of  them 
afterwards  settled.  In  -the  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the  company, 
under  date  the  31st  December  1651,  we  have  met  with  the  following 
entry : — <  Memor, — To  get  500  Scotch  prisoners  from  Durham,  to  be 
sent  to  Lynne,  according  to  the  order  lately  made  at  Council  of  State.* 
And  again,  <  Ordered  that  the  Scots  that  are  not  yet  furnished  with 
clothes,  be  forthwith  provided  for  here,  according  as  the  Scotch  prison- 
ers were,  and  at  the  same  rales/ 
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4Uid  GroningeD,  have  their  learned  botanists^  geologists,  and 
chemists — the  illustrious  Mulder  in  the  van  of  these — ^all  eager 
advocates  for  agricultural  reforms,  and  anxious  to  contribute  to 
their  wider  spread.  The  opposition  which  they  may  encounter, 
and  for  which  they  must  for  some  time  be  prepared,  is  the  same, 
neitheif  more  nor  less,  which  agricultural  reformei»,  like  all  other 
reformers,  must  reckon  upon  meeting  with. 

In  addition  to  the  numerous  scientific  and  patriotic  societies 
which  exist  in  the  Netherlands,  provincial  agricultural  societies 
Jbave  been  established  in  Zealand  and  Guelderland.  One  is  now 
in  course  of  organisation  also  in  the  province  of  Holland  :  em- 
bracing all  those  objects^  in  reference  both  to  live  Stock  and  to 
the  improvement  of  land,  to  which  the  views  of  the  present  time 
are  principally  directed.  An  annual  agricultural  congress  has 
been  held  during  the  last  two  years,  on  the  model  of  the  German 
meetings ;  but,  like  them,  without  any  of  those  funds,  or  that 
.permanent  machinery,  which  have  made  our  national  societies 
j»o  useful  to  the  rural  economy  of  the  three  kingdoms.  A  pro* 
ject,  however,  is  now  under  consideration,  which  will,  in  some 
degree,  meet  their  wants.  It  is  proposed  to  establish  a  general 
society  for  the  whole  kingdom,  on  the  model  of  the  Agricultural 
Chemistry  Association  of  Scotland.  The  society  is  to  have  its 
laboratory  to  analyse,  its  chemist  skilled  in  agricultural  practice 
to  advise  and  explain,  and  its  lecturers  to  diffuse  in  the  rural 
districts,  that  elementary  scientific  knowledge,  which,  it  now  ap- 
pears, can  not  only  be  made  intelligible  to,  but  can  be  profitably 
applied  by,  all. 

Purely  agricultural  schools  also  have  sprung  up.  A  provincial 
school  of  this  kind  has  been  formed  at  Groningen,  the  seat  of  a 
university,  and  in  a  district  where  some  of  the  most  zealous  im- 
provers of  the  Netherlands  reside.  There  is  a  private  agricul- 
tural school  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Utrecht,. in  which  scientific 
instruction  occupies  a  prominent  place ;  and  the  prince  of  Ho- 
henzoUern  has  lately  offered  his  castle  of  Heerenberg,  on  the 
south  east  of  Guelderland,  and  just  within  the  limits  of  the 
kingdom,  for  the  establishment  of  another  on  an  extensive  scale. 

Nor  are  the  humbler  schools  forgotten — the  instruments  by 
which  the  masses  are  shaped  and  moulded.  As  in  Scotland, 
each  parish  in  the  Netherlands  has  its  school.  Into  these,  in 
the  rural  districts,  an  effort  is  making  to  introduce  a  certain 
amount  of  industrial  education,  as  far  at  least  as  relatesto  that 
art  by  which  the  pupils,  in  after  life,  are  for  the  most  part  to  get 
their  bread.  It  is  an  old  regulation  of  the  government,  that  the 
theological  students  at  the  universities  shall  attend  the  lectures 
on  agriculture ;  that  they  may  thus  become  useful  advisers  to 
their  parishioners,  when  they  are  settled  in  country  parishes. 
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This  prepures  them  for  taking  an  interest  in  agrioultural  instruc- 
tion, and  for  superintending  and  directing  it^  when  introduced 
into  the  local  schools. 

All  these  things  show^  that  the*  mind  of  Holland  is  at  work 
upon  this  important  national  qnestion.  The  moves  now  making 
may  be  bad  ones,  or,  from  counter- mo ves,  may  fof  a  while 
fail  of  success.  But  the  waters  of  knowledge,  once  at  a  certain 
height,  cannot  be  long  kept  out.  The  mere  oozings  and 
leakages  of  knowledge  may  for  a  while  bie  stopped,  as  is  the  case 
with  the  barriers  which  their  own  riirer  and  sea  dykes  present, 
and  ordinary  storms  may  be  withstood ;  but  when  the  swollen 
tide  comes  in,  the  history  of  their  country  shows  that  no  impe>- 
diments  can  arrest  it. 

Here  our  space  compels  us  to  close  our  observations  upoh 
Holland  :  But  the  subject  would  be  incomplete  and  unsatisfacs- 
tory  to  the  English  reader,  were  we  to  omit  all  notice  of  what  hai 
been  done  in  England  in  the  same  walk  of  agricultural  engineer- 
ing. Every  one  has  at  least  heard  of  the  Bedford  level — the 
low  tract  of  fenny  country  which,  commencing  atEly,  runs  north* 
west  into  the  valley  of  the  Witham,  bounded  by  the  high  oolite 
country  on  the  west,  and  by  the  estuary  of  the  Wash  on  the 
east.  This  tract  of  country  is  Seventy  or  eighty  miles  in  length, 
and  from  twenty  to  forty  miles  in  width)  and  contains  nearly 
seven  hundred  thousand  acres.  A  less  extensive  tract  of  lo^ 
fen  and  ittarsh-land  skirts  the  western  side  of  the  satne  oolite  hilla, 
along  the  lower  part  of  the  river  Trent,  and  near  its  confluence 
with  the  Yorkshire  Ouse,  the  Ayre,  and  the  Don. 

In  many  respects,  this  low  country  of  England  resembles  that 
of  the  Netherlands ;  and^  from  the  earliest  times,  it  has  been  thb 
scene  of  contention  and  strife  between  the  labours  of  man,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  efforts  of  the  elements  on  the  Othei^. 
There  are,  howe\^er,  circumstances  of  very  striking  difference 
between  the  two  cases — ^such  as  have  materially  modified  the 
nature  of  the  struggle  in  the  two  countries^  and  the  degree  of 
resolution  and  perseverance  tiecessary  to  maintain  it. 

The  physical  structure  and  formation  of  the  gre^t  level  is 
easily  understood.  It  is  skirted  on  the  w^t$  as  we  have  said,  by 
the  oolite  hills,  from  among  which  descend  the  si^  rivers  of  th^ 
level  -.-  the  Ouse,  the  Cam,  the  Nen,  the  Welland,  the  Glen, 
and  the  Witham.  The  tourist  who,  frotn  these  hills,  travels 
towards  the  east  coast,  passes  first  over  a  sloping  yet  gradually 
flattening  zone  of  dry  land — the  natural  talus  formed  from  the 
debris  of  the  hills  themselves.  He  then  finds  himself  upon  an 
apparently  low,  flat,  fenny  country  (the  lowland  fen),  covered 
nth  peiit  of  varying  depth,  in  which  the  trunks  of  numerous 
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trees  are  met  with,  at  first  oaks^  and  afterwards  chiefly  pine» 
This  was  the  site  of  ancient  forests — of  oak  on  the  more  inland, 
and  of  pine  on  the  more  Seaward  side — 'Whtch  grew  on  the  sUIh 
jacent  clay^  and  whieh  have  been  succeeded  by  a  growth  of 
peat*  He  th^n  gently  ascends,  as  he  travels  on^  and  crosses 
the  *  highland  fen,'  a  region  of  clay  and  clayey  loam  of  various 
degrees  of  ti^nacity,  on  which  no  peat  eiti^ts,  and  which  does 
not  appear  to  have  ever  been  covered  with  wood.  Beyond 
this,  by  another  almost  imperceptible  asecnt^  he  Corned  upon  th& 
^marsh-land/  formed  by  the  rich  sea  slime  which  has  be^  chiefly 
warped  up,  embanked,  and  gained  from  the  sea  by  human  in- 
dustryv  Further  on  stilly  lie  the  *  outer  marshes,'  in  the  form 
of  a  green  fringe,  beyond  the  artificial  dykes,  aUd  these,  in  their 
turn,  are  succeeded  by  long  black  banks  of  growing  warp,  which 
are  uncovered  only  at  the  recess  of  the  tide.  The  zone  of  peaty 
len  is  abont  eighty  miles  long,  by  ten  broad — that  of  the  more 
seaward  loam  and  salt-marsh  about  forty-five  miles  long,  by  from 
four  to  fifteen  broad. 

The  formation  of  such  a  country  it  easily  understood.  We 
suppose  the  low  land  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  to  be  formed — per- 
haps as  the  land  is  formed  now — to  be  covered  with  wood,  and 
to  be  washed  by  the  alternate  ebb  and  flow  of  the  inlet  of  the 
German  oCean,  commonly  called  the  Wash.  The  rivers  brought 
down  their  sediment,  and  lodged  it  chiefly  at  their  mouths : 
where  the  meeting  of  the  waters,  the  fVesh  and  the  salt,  occa- 
sioned the  same  mix^d  mineral  and  animal  deposit,  which  we  have 
ali^ady  described,  when  speaking  of  the  Rhine.  The  ntJouths 
of  tb^  rivers  thus  gradually  became  obstructed,  and  their  beds 
raised,  so  that  when  freshes  camcj  they  could  no  longer  contain 
the  floodi  which  descended  from  the  western  hills.  Consequently, 
they  often  overflowed  their  banks,  drowned  the  forest-land, 
and  cut  out  new  channels.  As  the  deposit  in  question  did  not 
ascend  higher  than  the  tide,  the  outer  country  gradually  in- 
creased in  elevation,  while  the  inner  country  retained  its  original 
level.  Hehce  the  gradual  ascent  to  the  *  highland  fen,'  which 
formed,  iii  fact,  a  great  natural  dyke,  or  dam,  by  means  of 
which  the  previously  dry  forest  country  within  it  was  flooded, 
and  gradually  converted  into  a  bog-^or  was  divided  into  lake, 
bog,  and  idland,  according  to  the  relative  natural  elevations  oF 
its  several  parts.  As  the  land  grew  in  breadth  towards  the  sea, 
the  course  of  the  rivers  became  more  tortuous  and  obstructed, 
and  the  level  at  Whi6h  they  discharged  themselves  Into  the 
Wash  higher.  Thus  the  depth  of  water  in  the  inner  country  in- 
creased, new  portions  were  covered  by  it,  and  the  extent  and 
thickness  of  the  growing  peat  were  constantly  enlarged. 

In  the$e  circuiAstances,  the  lowland  district  was  peopled  by  a 
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few  scattered  inhabitants,  who,  by  the  help  offish  and  wild-fowl^ 
eked  out  the  precarious  subsistence,  which  was  all  that  the  half- 
dried  land  could  yield  to  agricultural  labour.  The  highland. fen 
was  covered  with  a  more  numerous  .people.  The  marsh*land  was 
banked  out  from  the  sea  by  successive  dykes,  as  it  became  avail- 
able ;  and,  finally,  the  low  black  fen  was  improved  by  a  series  of 
operations  carried  on  with  great  perseverance,  though  with  various 
degrees  of  intelligence  and  skill,  and  only  during  the  last  fifty 
years  with  any  very  encouraging  success. 

The  reader  will  observe  a  general  similarity  between  this 
English  level  and  the  flat  land  of  the  Netherlands — the  same  in- 
land bogs,  the  same  stripes  of  rich  day  land  along  the  courses 
of  the  rivers,  and  the  same  deposits  of  silt  along  the  shores  of 
the  bays  and  river  mouths.  There  are,  however,  as  we  have 
said,  very  striking  differences  also  between  the  two  tracts  of 
country.  In  the  first  place,  the  six  rivers  which  descend  through 
the  Bedford  level,  and  pour  their  waters  into  the  Wash,  are  all 
comparatively  small,  and  convey  the  rains  of  an  inconsiderable 
area  only.  Though  they  have  frequently  come  down  in  floods, 
broken  their  banks,  and  spread  themselves  over  the  low  lands, 
yet  they  have  never  carried  with  them  that  fear  and  destruction 
which  so  frequently  attend  the  swollen  waters  of  the  Rhine  and 
the  Maese.  Again,  there  have  been  no  formidable  billows  of  a  real 
naked  ocean  to  contend  with — no  costly  coast  defences  to  erect, 
and  then  unceasingly  watch,  and  scrupulously  maintain;  for 
though,  when  a  north-east  wind  drives  the  swollen  tide  into  the 
inou^  of  the  Wash,  the  sea-walls  are  assailed,  and  occasional 
deluges  have  poured  over  them  and  drowned  the  land  within,  yet, 
since  1613  (on  which  occasion  damage  was  done  to  the  amount 
of  L.27,000,  some  thousands  of  sheep  washed  away,  and  numbers 
of  people  drowned  in  their  beds)  no  great  or  melancholy  flood  is 
upon  record,  such  as  decennially  afflicts  the  less  protected  Nether- 
lands :  and,  though  the  rivers  rise  and  are  driven  upwards  before 
the  spelling  tides,  yet  their  winding  courses,  and  the  very  dif- 
ferent directions  they  severally  take,  show  that  there  is  no  such 
peril  from  the  mass  of  waters  as  is  experienced  in  the  open 
mouth  and  straight  channel  of  the  lower  Maese.  Lastly,  the 
whole  of  the  land  which  forms  the  Bedford  level — the  marsh-lands 
of  Norfolk,  those  of  the  Holland  and  other  fens  in  Lincolnshire, 
and  of  the  Trent,  west  and  north  of  the  island  of  Axholme — 
though  low,  fenny,  and  liable  to  floods,  is  yet  all,  we  be- 
lieve without  exception,  above  (some  of  it  many  feet  above) 
the  level  of  low  water  in  the  Wash  and  Humber.  It  is  this  latter 
circumstance  which  has  rendered  possible  those  great  improve- 
ments in  the  outfalls  of  the  rivers  and  canals  already  executed, 
now  in  progress,  or  under  consideration,  by  which  so  larg^  an 
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increase  in  the  agricultural  and  money  value  of  tbe  inland  fenny 
districts  has  been,  or  is  likely  to  be,  effected. 

In  brief,  the  Dutch  have  had  the  great  outlet  for  the  rains 
and  melting  snows  of  half  a  continent  to  confine,  an  angry  ocean 
to  battle  with,  and  lands  to  pump  out  and  keep  dry,  which  lie 
beneath  the  lowest  level  of  the  surrounding  waters.  The  candid 
fen-land  engineer  will  confess  that  these  circumstances  must 
have  given  a  character  and  interest  to  the  foreign  struggle,  to 
which,  in  the  difficulties  of  our  home  improvers,  there  has  been 
happily  nothing  to  correspond. 

The  form  or  shape  which  our  successive  home  improvements 
have  assumed,  indicate  at  once  the  physical  character  of  the 
country,  and  the  progress  of  mechanical  skill  in  all  that  relates 
to  fen-land  drainage.  They  prove  also  the  direct  bearing  which 
advancement  in  one  line  of  art  has  upon  other  branches.  At 
present  we  can  only  advert  to  the  general  character  of  these 
improvements. 

The  beds  of  the  rivers  had  been  raised  by  gradual  deposits. 
Like  the  Rhine,  the  Po,  and  the  Mississippi,  they  ran  on  the 
top  of  long  hills  or  ridges,  raised  by  their  own  waters,  and, 
after  heavy  rains,  the  extensive  pastures  on  their  banks  were 
liable  to  be  flooded.  High  and  strong  dykes  were  therefore 
raised  to  shut  them  in;  and,  as  early  as  William  the  Con- 
queror, it  is  recorded  that  the  river  Welland,  along  the  Deeping 
fen,  was  thus  inclosed  by  a  *  mighty  bank.' 

The  low  fen-land  was  frequently  more  or  less  under  water,  and 
the  outlets  were  stopped.  The  remedy  was  to  cut  new^  channels 
from  these  lands,  either  into  the  open  Wash,  or  into  the  lower  part 
of  the  river  courses.  The  earliest  of  such  modern  cuts — *  Morton's 
*  leam' — was  made  in  1478,  by  Morton,  Bishop  of  Ely,  afterwards 
so  celebrated,  as  the  chosen  counsellor  of  Henry  the  Seventh, 
and  patron  of  Sir  Thomas  More.  In  1630,  Francis  £arl  of  Bed- 
ford, the  father  of  this  great  drainage,  made  the  old  Bedford 
river  and  several  other  important  river  canals.  His  son,  the 
first  Duke,  in  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth,  in  conjunction 
with  the  celebrated  Sir  Cornelius  Vermuyden,  whose  operations 
in  the  valley  of  the  Don  are  the  most  striking  chapter  in  the  HiS" 
tory  of  the  Isle  of  Axholme,  constructed  many  additional  drains 
for  the  accomplishment  of  this  great  object  The  *  Bedford  Level 
Corporation '  was  formed  soon  afterwards,  in  the  time  of  Charles 
the  Second ;  the  conservation  of  the  former  works  was  intrusted 
to  them ;  and  many  new  ones  are  attributed  to  their  subsequent 
exertions. 

But  the  drainage  was  still  incomplete ;  the  mouths  of  the  rivers 
choked  up  more  and  more ;  and  the  water  in  the  canals,  which 
had  been  cut  to  these  rivers  at  various  points,  was  not  low  enough 
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to  dry  tbe  land*  Fen  after  fent  therefore,  was  inclosed,  after  the 
manner  of  the  Dutch  polders  ;  ring  oanala  were  dug ;  windmills 
were  erected ;  and  the  water  by  their  means  lifted  into  the  beds 
of  the  rivers.  This  was  found  to  be  so  efibctual,  that  the  mills 
were  multiplied,  until  there  were  upwards  of  five  hundred  on  the 
Bedford  level  alone  I 

The  winds,  however,  were  fickle  and  unsteady.  ^  With  his 
^  crops  ready  for  the  sickle,  the  farmer  sometimes  experience 
^sudden  and  complete  ruin.  An  unexpected  feill  of  rain  deluged 
^  his  land,  while  his  mills — his  only  hope--r-stood  with  their  sails 

<  unmoved  by  a  breath  of  wind.     ThB  fruits  of  the  labour  and 

<  industry  of  the  past  year  perished  on  the  ground.'  But  Watt  now 
brought  the  unsleeping  steam-engine  to  his  aid :  And  the  wind- 
mill gradually  gave  way  to  it.  There  are  now  none  on  the  north 
or  south  divisions  of  the  great  level ;  though  about  a  hundred 
and  fifty  still  remain  on  the  middle  division,  and  a  hundred  mere 
on  other  parts  of  the  fenny  country.  These  engines  secure  not 
only  an  efficient  drainage,  but  they  secure  it  at  the  time  and 
season  when  it  is  most  required. 

Unfortunately  the  outfalls  of  the  rivers  were  meanwhile  neglect-* 
ed.  They  were  alio  wed  to  be  choked  up  to  such  a  degree,  thatgreat 
floods  were  from  time  to  time  inevitable.  Those  from  the  ^Jen,  es« 
pecially,  towards  the  end  of  the  last  ceutury,  were  very  injurious 
to  the  whole  length  of  the  north  level.  At  length  Mr  Rennte  and 
other  eminent  engineers  were  consulted  :  and  so  efficacious  have 
been  the  works  executed  upon  the  Nen,  that  not  only  has  the 
land  been  laid  dry,  but  both  windmills  and  steam- engines  can 
now  be  dispensed  with — while  the  whole  drainage  is  accomplished 
by  the  natural  descent  of  the  water  to  the  sea,  at  an  annual 
^  expense  of  from  four  to  five  shillings  an  acre.'  Various  improve-^ 
ments  have  also  been  made  upon  the  outfalls  of  the  Witham,  the 
Welland,  and  the  Ouse:  and  when  the  objects  of  the  bill  of 
1844,  relating  to  this  latter  river,  are  fully  carried  out,  it  is  ex- 
pected that  artificial  drainage  will  become  unnecessary; — that 
the  170  windmills  and  the  seven  steam-engines  of  t^  middle 
level  will  disappear ;  that  the  last  of  the  lakes,  Wbittlesea  Mere, 
win  be  obliterated  from  the  map,*  and  the  whole  district  ren- 
dered dry  by  the  natural  descent  -of  the  waters  to  the  lower  sea. 
Could  the  Boston  sluice  be  alsp  removed,  the  fens  on  the 
Witham  would  likewise  obtain  a  natural  drainage,  and  of  the 


*  Whittlesea  Mere  covers  1570  acres.  It  is  no  modern  creation; 
for  we  find  it  granted  in  664  by  Wolphere,  King  of  Mercia,  to  bis 
new  monastery  of  Medehampstead  (now  Peterborough),  destroyed  by 
the  Danes  in  870. 
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fifty  ateam-engines  and  two  bqndred  and  fifty  windpulls  now 
At  wofk  in  these  couDtiM>  scarcely  one  would,  after  a  few  years* 
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»• 
most  recent  improvements  have  been  regulated,  from  being 
sooner  taken  up  as  the  guiding  clue  by  fen-engineers.  Accordingly, 
what  happens  in  almost  all  cases  of  large  results,  has  happened 
in  this.  The  game  has  been  long  protracted ;  it  has  been  often 
badly  played ;  but  the  winning  move,  which  we  now  see  might 
have  been  made  sooner,  is  made  at  last. 

It  is  clear,  that,  when  the  whole  of  our  fen  and  marsh  lands 
shall  thus  be  drained  by  natural  outfalis,  all  similarity  be- 
tween the  Bedford  level  and  the  Dutch  drainage  will  cease ;  and 
pumping  and  poldering  will  be  seen  in  no  other  country  of 
Europe  but  in  that  of  the  Netherlands.  The  projected  Victoria 
level,  for  which  an  act  has  recently  been  obtained,  and  which  is 
to  consist  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  acres,  to  be  dyked  in 
from  the  Wash,  is,  as  regards  extent,  a  much  greater  work  than 
the  drainage  of  the  Haerlem  sea.  But,  as  regards  the  real  cha- 
racter of  the  undertaking,  it  is  much  less  so.  The  Victoria 
level,  after  being  embanked,  will  be  warped  up  to  the  level  of 
high  water,  and  will  thus  have  a  natural  drainage  ever  after. 
<  Seventy-three  thousand  acres  of  it  are  already  land  at  the  re- 
'  ceding  of  the  tide.'  But  the  Haerlem  lake  has  to  be  first  pumped 
dry ;  and  then  it  must  be  kept  dry  by  permanent  engines  at  a 
perpetual  expense.  When  cultivated  and  peopled,  it  will  always 
continue  liable  to  sudden  destruction,  as  often  as  one  of  those 
secular  periods  shall  arrive,  in  which  the  same  concurring  cir- 
cumstances shall  again  bear  the  Northern  Ocean  over  barriers  it 
has  so  frequently  been  known  to  climb  before. 

In  many  things  our  English  level  drainage  has  the;  superiority 
over  that  of  the  Netherlands ;  and  in  many  more,'  we  surpass 
them  in  our  level  farming.  We  regret,  indeed,  that  our  space 
now  prevents  us  from  doing  ampler  justice  to  our  eastern  coun- 
ties in  both  respects.  But  the  intellectual  interest,  both  actual 
and  future,  which  attaches  to  the  water-fights,  in  which  our 
more  amphibious  neighbours  must  always  be  engaged  on  the 
other  side  of  the  German  Ocean,  is  vastly  greater  than  we 
can  ever  expect  or  fear  on  this. 

A  single  word  more  to  our  Netherland  readers.  You  are  re- 
placing your  windmills  and  scoop-wheels  by  our  English  steam- 
engines  and  pumps.  Are  there  no  parts  of  your  country  in 
which  you  can  also  imitate  our  improvements  in  the  outfalls  of 
streams  and  canals  ?  Can  none  of  your  lower  mosses  be  elevated 
and  fertilised  by  the  process  of  inland  warping,  which  is  so 
wonderfully  enriching  our  moors  around  the  Isle  of  Axholme, 
through  the  medium  of  the  muddy  waters  of  the  Trent  ? 


■■1,1  III  ■  < 
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Art.  VI I. — Florentine  History^  from  the  Earliest  Records  to  the 
Accession  of  Ferdinand  the  Thirds  Grand-Duke  of  Tuscany, 
By  Henry  Edward  JSTapier,  Captain  in  the  Royal  Navy. 
6  vols.     London  :  1846-7. 

npHERE  is  a  vigour  and  vivacity,  an  earnestness  of  purpose 
-"-  and  an  independence  of  opinion,  in  these  volumes,  which  at- 
tract us  strongly  towards  them,  notwithstanding  their  prolixity, 
their  digressions,  their  defective  arrangement,  and  grievous  punc- 
tuation. It  is  agreeable  to  meet  with  a  history  which  is  neither 
a  compilation  nor  an  abridgement ;  and  with  an  historian  who  re- 
flects, in  his  rough  and  racy  style,  the  picturesque  simplicity  of 
his  originals.  It  is  evident  in  every  page  of  his  work,  that  Cap- 
tain Napier  loves  Florence  as  if  he  were  *  native  there,  and  to  the 
*  manner  born ;'  and  that  he  writes  not  to  make  a  book,  but, 
like  Bunyan,  ^  because  a  thought  was  in  his  heart.' 

In  seeking  to  draw  attention  to  Italy,  or  whatever  apper- 
tains to  Italy,  there  is  little  hazard  of  an  author's  miscarrying 
through  any  want  of  interest  in  the  subject  From  Addison  to 
Eustace,  from  Eustace  to  the  latest  ^  Publishers'  Circular,'  Italy, 
as  the  theme  of  the  tourist  alone,  fills  no  mean  space  in  literary 
statistics.  In  other  compartments  of  the  same  vineyard  the 
labourers  may  be  reckoned  by  scores,  ^and  exhibit  almost  every 
degree  of  merit  or  defect.  Nor  is  this  attractiveness  of  the 
subject  owing  merely  to  the  fertility  of  Italian  annals  in  such 
incidents  and  characters,  as  both  history  and  fancy  equally 
delight  in.  The  chronicles  of  Ghent,  Nuremberg,  and  Ant- 
werp, abound  equally  with  those  of  Venice,  Genoa,  and 
Florence  in  materials  for  truth  and  fiction.  Dino  Campagni 
and  the  Malespini  are  not  more  graphic  and  entertaining  than 
our  own  Holinshed  and  Hall.  Froissart  and  de  Comines  sur- 
pass Villani  and  Ammirato  in  the  importance  of  what  they  have 
seen  and  what  they  have  to  tell.  The  Hartz  and  the  Rhine 
are  more  prolific  than  the  Apennines  and  the  Amo,  in  legends 
that  ^  rouse  and  stir  the  fell  of  hair,'  and  in  traditions  that  in- 
struct the  historian  and  inspire  the  poet.  But  Italy  early  got 
ahead,  took  the  lead,  and  keeps  it.  The  prejudices  of  our  edu- 
cation co-operate  with  our  first  associations  of  civilised  life,  and 
with  the  hereditary  impressions  of  poetry  and  romance.  Her 
form  and  impress  are  reflected  from  a  thousand  mirrors  upon  our 
imaginative  literature.  Her  seal  and  signature  are  set  upon 
many  of  our  forms  of  worship,  and  upon  most  of  our  schools  of 
art.     They  are  legible  in  our  codes  of  law  and  our  ledgers,  in 
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our  maxims  of  diplomacy,  and  our  canons  of  taste.  They  are 
stamped  on  our  coinage,  and  current  in  our  markets.  Her 
lltDguagci  has  enriched  and  softened  our  mother^tongue ; — her 
tales  of  passion  and  of  mirth  have  been  adopted  by  the  most 
faithful  painter  of  our  manners,  and  by  the  most  universal  and 
sublime  of  our  poets.  From  her  we  borrowed  the  rudiments  of 
our  most  useful  inventions,  and  the  hints  of  our  loftiest  dis- 
eoveries.  Freely  we  have  received,  and,  without  prejudice  to 
our  Teutonic  lineage,  freely  we  acknowledge  our  debt,  whether 
it  be  to  the  imperial  commonwealth  of  antiquity,  or  to  its  vigor* 
oua  offsets  in  the  Lombard  and  Tuscan  Marches. 

Italian  history  is  therefore  a  tempting  and  auspicious  enter- 
prise. Yet  hitherto  our  language  contains  nothing  as  a  whole 
which  mmts  the  name ;  and  little  of  much  worth  in  detached 
episodes  or  special  works.  Mr  Percival's  History  is  a  meagre 
aoridgement  ;«-Mr  Hallam's  Sketch  of  the  Italian  Republics  is 
only  a  subordinate  part  of  his  ^  Middle  Ages/  As  elegant  bio- 
graphies, Mr  Roscoe's  lives  of  Lorenzo  and  Leo  de  Medici  will 
not  easily  ^be  superseded  :  but,  as  contributions  to  history,  they 
are  of  secondary  value ;  and  even  likely  to  mislead  us  in  our  esti- 
mate of  the  true  character  of  the  period  which  they  embrace,  and 
of  its  proper  place  in  Italian  story. 

In  separating  the  history  of  Florence  from  that  of  Italy,  Cap- 
tain Napier  has  consulted  the  convenience  of  his  readers,  and  the 
usefulness  of  his  work.  In  Daru  and  Ranke  he  had  examples  of 
the  benefit  of  isolation,  which  he  has  done  well  in  following.  A 
glance  at  the  map  of  the  Italian  peninsula,  or  at  any  tolerable 
catalogue  of  the  authorities  to  be  consulted,  will  show  that  its 
history,  as  a  whole,  is  a  most  arduous,  if  not  an  impossible  under- 
taking. The  pliuns  oi  Lombardy  and  the  mountains  of  Calabria 
are  not  more  dissimilar  in  their  physical,  than  in  their  political 
features ;  and,  to  include  their  annals  in  the  same  record,  so 
as  to  unite  fullness  with  clearness,  requires  and  awaits  a  master's 
hand.  Even  Sismondi,  who  is  surpassed  by  Gibbon  alone  in 
power  of  arrangement,  has  not  always  avoided  the  intricacy  and 
tediousness  which  are  perhaps  inseparable  from  the  crowd  and 
pressure  of  his  details.  Obliged  to  synchronise  the  movements 
of  so  many  separate  communities,  he  is  compelled  continually 
to  retrace  his  steps,  until  his  resumptions  perplex  the  reader's 
memory,  and  impair  the  effect  of  his  narrative.  A  history  of 
Italy  is  in  fact  the  prelude  and  rehearsal  of  the  history  of 
Europe,  since  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century — 
though  on  a  smaller  scale.  We  have  cities  in  place  of  coun- 
tries, tens  of  thousands  in  place  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
•—the  arena  of    a  theatre  for   the  plain  of   Soissons  or  the 
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field  of  Mars.  Bnt  tfae  faiitorian's  ofSce  Is  not  lightened 
by  the  contraction  of  space.  The  events  are  as  numerous, 
their  connexion  as  complicated,  the  paasionB  fiercer,  the  issues 
more  sudden,  the  aatbotities  as  conflicting,  in  the  earlier  tninia- 
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well  vetsed.  Some  lie  has  cited  for  the  first  time ;— of  all 
hitherto  accessible,  he  has  made  ample  use.  An  animating  zeal 
and  unwearied  diligence  are  indeed  legible  on  everypage ;  so 
that,  though  we  may  still  have  rather  the  materials  of  Florentine 
history  than  the  history  itself,  yet  Captain  Napier  has  made  a 
superficial  account  of  the  same  perioa  and  events  inexcusable 
hereafter — we  should  hope,  impossible. 

A  glance  at  the  table  of  contents  prefixed  to  each  volume  will 
show  the  impossibility  of  compressing,  within  any  ordinary  limits, 
even  a  succinct  sketch  of  Florentine  history  as  a  whole.  We 
shall,  therefore,  restrict  ourselves  to  such  salient  points  of  it  as 
are  most  characteristic  of  the  people,  the  government,  atid  their 
domestic  and  foreign  relations.  In  them,  if  we  mistake  not,  lies 
the  true  cause  why  Florentine  history  may  and  should  be  treated 
apart  from  that  of  the  other  Italian  republics.  Not  only  was 
freedom  of  longer  duration  ia  the  Tuscan  commonwealth  than 
in  the  Lombard  cities ;  not  only  was  Florence  the  especial  cradle 
and  home  of  civilisation  an4  the  arts — but  its  influence  upon  Italy 
was  more  direct  and  permanent,  and  its  relations  to  Europe 
generally,  were  nearer  and  more  important,  than  those  of  any 
other  single  state  in  the  Peninsula.  Its  freedom,  though  too 
often  suspended  by  faction,  or  eclipsed  by  anarchy,  was  based 
on  more  generous  principles,  and  was  hurried  on  to  less  sangui- 
nary issues.  Its  oppressors,  at  least  till  the  Medici  in  1532  be- 
came its  hereditary  lojrds,  were  generally  foreigners.  Home-bora 
tyrants,  such  as  the  Visconti  and  Eccelini  of  Milan  and  Verona, 
it  produced  not,  or  endured  not  long.  It  would  have  driven  forth 
Sforza,  as  it  drove  forth  Walter  de  Brienne.  It  had  no  Council 
of  Ten,  like  Venice ;  no  brainless  and  blood-thirsty  rabble,  like 
Naples  and  Rome.  The  feudal  despots  of  the  Cont&do  it  put 
under  its  footstool;  the  high-born  brawlers  of  its  streets  and 
squares  it  drilled  and  depressed  into  civic  equality.  And  even 
when  its  lamp  of  freedom  began  to  cast  long  shadows  and  quiver 
in  the  socket,  the  usurpers  in  Florence  were  fain  to  put  on  the 
mask  of  reverence  for  constitutional  forms — to  affect  personal 
moderation,  and  to  extinguish  the  glare  of  sovereignty  under  the 
soft  and  serene  rays  of  philosophy  and  art.  A  people  which  so 
long  withstood  the  example  of  surrounding  servitude,  and  which, 
when  it  yielded,  enforced  dissimulation  on  its  rulers,  bespeaks 
indulgence  for  its  mistakes — even  for  having  mistaken  license  at 
times  for  liberty — and  commands  respect  even  in  its  fall. 

Florentine  history  falls  naturally  into  three  divisions.  The 
first  of  these  extends  from  the  opening  of  the  12th  century  to 
the  era  of  the  elder  Medici — an  era  of  constitutional  life  and 
development,  in  which  the  popular  and  aristocratical  elements 
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contended  with  various  success,  and  exhibited,  in  nearly  equal 
degrees,  the  evils  consequent  upon  an  undue  predominance  of 
either.  The  second  comprises  the  rise  and  establishment  of  Cosmo 
de  Medici  as  the  leading  citizen  of  Florence ;  and  Lorenzo's  in- 
heritance and  retention  of  what  his  father  had  acquired.  This, 
with  all  who  are  willing  to  accept  a  high  state  of  civilisation  as 
an  equivalent  for  a  turbulent  freedom,  was  the  golden  age  of 
Florentine  liberty.  The  third  period,  beginning  with  the  exalta- 
tion of  Alessandro  de  Medici  to  the  dukedom,  repeats  the  oft- 
told  tale  of  the  compatibility  of  despotism  with  art,  commerce, 
and  social  refinement — of  its  incompatibility  with  all  ^  that  makes 
^  a  nation  happy,  and  keeps  it  so.' 

In  every  community  that  has  attained  to  the  dignity  of  self- 
government,  the  nation  is  the  source,  the  laws  are  the  exponent, 
and  inward  energy  and  external  activity  the  rewards,  of  legi- 
timate power.  The  people,  the  constitution,  and  the  foreign 
relations  of  Florence,  are  therefore  the  subjects  which  we 
propose  to  examine  at  present,  under  the  guidance  of  Cap- 
tain Napier.  We  cannot,  however,  attempt  to  follow  the 
labyrinth  of  Guelph  and  Ghibeline  politics.  Much  as  they  influ- 
enced the  parties  and  the  fortunes  of  Florence,  they  affected 
equally  those  of  Italy  at  large.  They  were,  in  fact,  portions 
only  of  the  great  contest  between  local  and  central  antagonisms 
— ^a  contest  with  which  Italy  is  still  rife,  and  which  is  in  nowise 
peculiar  to  her  soil. 

A  hasty  survey  of  Florentine  history,  from  the  12th  to  the 
15th  century,  might  lead  us  to  pronounce  the  Florentine  people 
unworthy,  or  at  least  incapable,  of  freedom ;  and  a  comparison 
of  the  accounts  of  their  annalists  with  the  denunciations  of  their 
greatest  poet,  would  be  a  plausible  foundation  for  our  verdict. 
The  former  break  the  thread  of  their  narrative  to  indulge  in  fre- 
quent lamentations  over  the  democracy  of  the  times ;  while  the 
latter  exhausts  the  pains  of  hell,  and  finds  them  insufficient  for 
the  punishment  due  to  his  fellow-citizens,  as  knaves,  ruffians,  and 
traitors.  Factions  from  every  quarter  of  the  political  horizon — 
ungrounded  jealousy  of  the  laws,  of  the  magistrates,  and  of  the 
whole  machinery  of  government — a  childish  impatience  of  re- 
straint— an  imbecile  love  of  change — *  fightings  within,  and  fears 
without '  —  these,  with  literal  accuracy,  and  apparent  fairness, 
might  be  alleged  as  the  characteristics  of  the  Florentine  race. 
But  this  is  not  the  whole  truth.  Through  the  rents  of  the  clouds, 
and  in  the  lulls  of  the  storms  of  party,  is  seen  a  people  natient, 
plodding,  and  discreet ;  decent  in  morals,  frugal  in  their  lives — a 
mirthful  and  a  social  people  too,  clinging  to  kmdred  and  to  neigh- 
l^ourhood,  doing  good  offices  readily,  and  slow  to  be  weaned  from 
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old  customs.  Faction  tore  up  the  surface,  and  darkened  the  atmo- 
sphere of  society ;  but  beneath  was  a  deep  subsoil  of  sterling 
wisdom;  and  there  were  tracts  of  time»  and  doubtless  almost 
classes  in  society,  which  this  turbid  atmosphere  did  not  pollute. 
History  exhibits  the  Ubaldini  and  Buondelmonti,  the  Cerchi  and 
Donati,  in  the  full  stature  of  their  lawless  ferocity ;  but  it  shows  us 
also,  though  by  glimpsesonly,  the  men  who  were  going  soberly  and 
silently  on  their  pilgrimage,  and  who,  like  aged  Garzo,  Petrarch's 
great-grandfather,  might  die  perchance  in  the  bed  in  which  they 
were  born.  Yet  it  is  in  the  right  estimate  of  the  mass  that  the^ 
interpretation  of  a  people's  character  and  records  is  to  be  sought. 
Had  the  whole  Florentine  race  been  leavened  with  the  fury  of 
its  leaders,  a  single  generation  of  crime  and  violence  would  have 
sufficed  to  sweep  them  from  the  face  of  the  earth ;  or  at  least  to 
bow  them  beneath  the  yoke  of  such  feudal  lords  as  the  Roman 
Colonne  and  Ursini.  That  they  escaped  this  fate,  was  owing  less 
to  their  institutions,  or  to  any  outward  circumstances,  than  to 
the  habits  of  thought  and  conduct  which  they  had  contracted 
from  commerce,  and  the  general  character  and  temper  of  their 
private  life. 

Dante,  in  his  ConvitOy  addresses  Florence  as  *  the  fairest  and 
^  most  renowned  of  the  daughters  of  Rome.'  Of  the  numerous 
progeny  of  the  imperial  commonwealth,  she  bore,  perhaps,  the 
nearest  resemblance  to  her  parent*  But  it  was  more  a  generic  like- 
ness in  the  Florentine  people  itself,  than  likeness  of  circumstances. 
The  resemblance  is  obvious,  the  points  of  difference  may  be  thus 
stated.  The  strength  of  Rome  rested  upon  agriculture  and  war  ; 
the  prosperity  of  Florence  upon  adroit  negotiation  and  active 
trade.  The  contest  between  the  orders  at  Rome  was  reconciled 
by  intermarriage  and  partition  of  the  magistracies  ;  at  Florence, 
by  the  suppression  of  an  integral  member  of  the  commonwealth. 
At  Rome  commerce  was  interdicted  to  the  plebeians ;  at  Florence 
a  noble  must  become  a  plebeian,  and  be  registered  in  some  art 
or  guild,  before  he  could  vote  as  a  citizen,  or  act  as  a  magistrate. 
Of  the  liberal  arts,  eloquence  alone  really  flourished  at  Rome. 
At  Florence,  of  the  means  by  which  states  win  and  retain  inde<^ 
pendence,  war  alone  was  entrusted  to  aliens  and  mercenaries. 
In  the  purer  and  happier  ages  of  the  elder  republic,  laws  were 
cautiously  enacted,  and  as  cautiously  repealed.     The  modern  re* 

Eublic  laboured  under  a  quotidian  fever  of  legislation,  so  .that 
er  great  poet  likened  her  to  a  sick  man  who  seeks  for  rest  by 
change  of  posture  on  his  couch.  Rome  adopted  the  inventions 
and  the  arts  which  accompany  civilisation,  and  lend  decency  and 
dignity  to  life :  Florenee  produced  inventors  and  artisans,  the 
^  cunning  workman,'  Cellini  j  and  the  *  watcher  of  the  skies/ 
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Galileo.  Th^  municipality  of  Rome  sank  under  the  burden  of 
her  empire  :  the  municipality  of  Florence  was  exhausted  by  the 
internal  heat  of  factions.  The  contrast  between  the  parent  and 
the  offspring  might  be  carried  further,  but  we  must  now  trace 
the  rise  and  development  of  the  Florentine  people. 

No  portion  of  Captain  Napier*s  volumes  has  given  us  more 
pleasure  than  the  miscellaneous  chapters,  in  which  he  surveys 
the  industrial  life,  the  domestic  habits,  the  commercial  system, 
and  the  arts  and  literature,  of  the  Florentines.  They  are  not  only 
the  most  instructive,  but  the  most  interesting  sections  of  his  work 
— welcome  resting-places  amid  the  hubbub  of  factions,  and  the 
labyrinths  of  intrigue  and  war.  These  chapters  are- devoted  to 
the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  centuries  only.  They 
are  discontinued  from  the  time  when  the  principality  of  Florence 
and  the  grand-duchy  of  Tuscany  became  little  better  than  mere 
provinces.  Our  readers  will  thank  us  for  drawing  largely  from 
these,  and  we  may  refer  to  them  as  very  favourable  specimens  of 
otur  author's  research  and  manner. 

Florence  shared  in  the  general  misery  attendant  on  the  dis* 
memberment  of  the  Roman  empire.  Its  Transalpine  invaders 
found  her  inhabitants,  in  common  with  the  other  provincials,  sunk 
in  effeminacy  and  corruption.  The  long  agony  and  discipline  of 
five  centuries  were  needed  to  restore  them  to  the  condition, 
moral  and  physical,  of  a  free  people.  The  Visigoths,  the  Huns, 
the  Vandals,  and  the  Heruli,  swept  in  successive  floods  through 
the  valley  of  the  Arno.  It  is  doubtful  on  what  terms  Florence 
opened  her  gates  to  the  humane  Totila.  It  is  more  than  prof 
bable  that  her  walls  were  levelled,  and  her  population  scattered 
by  the  Lombards.  Her  condition  under  Charlemagne  is  obscure. 
She  passed  almost  without  record  through  the  dark  and  disas* 
trous  rule  of  the  Carlovingians.  Her  recovery  from  miser}^  and 
degradation  probably  dates,  with  that  of  Northern  Italy  generally, 
from  the  accession  of  Otho  the  Great,  the  second  emperor -of  the 
bouse  of  Saxony.  The  germs  of  a  better  state  of  society  must, 
indeed,  have  been  all  already  there,  and  nothing  wanted  but 
sufficient  authority  and  order  to  protect  their  growth. 

The  improved  condition  of  the  Italian  race,  when  Otho  visited 
the  Peninsula,  is  thus  stated  by  Captain  Napier ;  and  his  re- 
marks apply  indifferently  to  the  Tuscan  and  Lombard  oittcs  :*- 

<  Otho  found  a  fierce  and  independent  nobility,  that  would  suffer  no 
foreign  competitor  in  civil  a^d  military  employments;  a  race  of  gentle- 
men (?  sic)  inferior  in  power  as  in  rank,  but  equally  determined;  chiefs 
who  ruled  their  own  dominions  with  absolute  authority,  and  were  x;on- 
tinu^lly  exerdsetl  in  anns.  He  found  those  that  sternly  demanded  a 
voice  in  the  national  assemblies,  men  resolved  to  interfere  in  tfcef(0>rma- 
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tion  of  those  laws  which  they  were  required  to  obey,  and  who  refused  aH 
taxation  but  what  they  themselves  imposed.  In  the  inferior  citizens  be 
found  similar  energy,  congenial  spirit,  and  a  strong  determination  to  be 
free,  with  an  union  of  heart  and  hand  that  finally  accomplished  it.* 

Oiho  found  the  cities  in  general  governed  by  Counts,  who 
were  often  prelates,  and,  from  their  Italian  birth,  ill-affected  to 
the  empire.     To  their  disaffection  he  opposed  the  spirit  of  civic 
liberty ;  and  urged  the  citizens  to  assert  their  privileges,  and 
secure  them  by  combination.     The  habit  of  acting  in  concert 
within  the  walls  gave  the  citizens  advantages,  which  the  Counts 
in  their  separate  fortresses,  and  with  their  personal  jealousies,  did 
not  possess.     The  necessity  of  self-defence  converted  the  burgh- 
ers into  a  trained  militia,  while  their  opponents  had  no  regular 
troops.     Causes  of  provocation  were  not  wanting.     The  Buon- 
delmonti  of  Monte  Buono,  a  family  famous  and  fatal  in  Floren- 
tine annals,  were  lords  of  a  small  castle  about  five  miles  from 
Florence,  which,  commanding  the  Siena  road,  enabled  them  to 
levy  tolls  on  all  merchandise  in  its  passage.     The  Florentines 
abolished  the  toll  by  destroying  the  castle ;  and  prevented  its 
being  restored,  by  compelling  the  Buondelmonti  to  dwell  within 
the  city.     The   Counts  derived  their  principal  revenues  from 
penal  fines.     In  a  society  so  loosely  constructed,  a  branch  of 
revenue  of  this  nature  was  certain  to  be  fertile  in  abuses;  and 
the  abuses  were  equally  certain  of  engendering  the  resentments 
and  resistances,  which  of  all  others  are  found  most  directly  to  lead 
to  liberty.     As  the  Counts  were  deprived  of  the  means  of  op- 
pression, the  cities  extended  their  claims;  until,  under  consuls 
and  senates  elected  by  themselves,  they  laid  the  foundation  of 
municipalities,  which  at  no  distant  day  trampled  on  the  pride  and 
privileges  of  the  nobles.      Sic  fortis  Etruria  crevit.     Such,  or 
nearly  such,  were  the  first  steps  towards  emancipating  the  Com« 
mons  in  almost  every  kingdom  in  Europe. 

The  history  of  Florence,  however,  as  an  independent  commu* 
nity,  begins  properly  with  the  year  1100,  when  the  authority  of 
the  Countess  Matilda,  ivithin  its  walls,  expired.  During  nearly 
all  the  11th  century,  indeed,  Florence  had  been  gradually  detach^ 
ing  herself  from  the  Duchy  or  Marquisate  of  Tuscany.  But 
until  the  first  year  of  the  12th  century,  no  act  of  authority  in  her 
own  name  is  extant.  The  deed  which  authenticates  Florentine 
liberty  bears  date  the  following  year.  It  was  a  contract  with 
the  town  and  castle  of  Pogna,  in  the  Val  d'Elsa.  The  consuls 
of  Florence,  as  representatives  of  the  people,  undertake  to  defend 
the  people  of  Pogna  against  all  enemies,  the  Emperor  or  hi^ 
Nuncios  excepted — no  mention  being  made  of  Matilda  or  any 
other  superior. 
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*  The  Florentine  people  were  long  distinguished  by  frugality 
and  simplicity  of  manners,  A  similar  feeling  to  that  which  re- 
stricted the  silver  plate  of  a  Roman  senator,  and  the  dress  of  a 
'Roman  matron,  prevailed  in  the  mercantile  and  manufacturing 
republic.  Even  so  late  as  the  year  1467,  on  the  arrival  of  the 
Duke  of  Calabria,  and  at  the  marriage  of  Niccolo  Martelli,  a 
scanty  service  of  plate  sufficed  for  the  public  banquet  and  for  the 
wedding  dinner.  In  the  12th  and  13th  centuries,  according  to 
the  concurring  testimonies  of  Villani  and  Malespini,  the  Floren- 
tines lived  on  the  simplest  food,  and  wore  plain  leather  garments, 
without  fur  or  lining.  Even  the  noblest  and  wealthiest  matrons 
contented  themselves  with  a  close  gown  of  scarlet  serge  or  cam- 
let, a  leathern  waist-belt,  a  hooded  cloak  lined  with  miniver,  and 
unembroidered  buskins.  The  garb  of  the  poor  differed  little  in 
quality  from  that  of  the  rich :  and,  in  ordinary  seasons  at  least, 
their  diet  was  but  little  plainer  or  less  plentiful.  A  hundred 
lire  was  the  common  dowry  of  a  girl :  two  or  three  hundred  Ure 
constituted  an  heiress.  It  was  not  till  the  latter  end  of  the  14th 
century,  that  a  regular  cook  was  kept  at  the  public  palace ;  and 
the  priors  excused  the  innovation,  by  pleading  the  frequent  ne- 
cessity of  entertaining  illustrious  foreigners.  Boiled  partridges, 
tripe,  and  a  plate  of  sardines,  were  thought  good  enough  for  a 
corporation  dinner  I  Sweetmeats  were  the  chief  culinary  luxury  ; 
with  these  they  concluded  the  repast,  and  entertained  morning 
visitors. 

This  simplicity  of  living  was  encouraged  and  prolonged  by  the 
custom  of  different  generations  of  the  same  family  occupying  the 
same  dwelling.  On  a  son's  marriage,  a  chamber  and  small  kit- 
chen in  the  Torre  were  assigned  him ;  and  a  second  chamber 
when  he  required  a  nursery.  When  the  family  outgrew  the 
house,  one  of  its  occupants  either  enlarged  the  Torre,  or  sold  his 
share,  and  settled  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  Whole  streets 
were  often  filled  with  the  same  race,  and  bore,  as  they  still  bear, 
the  family  name.  Such  an  arrangement  had  its  inconveniences 
as  well  as  its  recommendations.  It  cemented  family  ties,  and  it 
promoted  domestic  virtues  :  but  it  nurtured  and  transmitted  fierce 
prejudices,  and  gave  concert  and  discipline  to  the  ranks  of  faction. 
At  the  well-known  cry  of  *  Paliey  Pallet^  the  street  of  the  Medici 
poured  forth  a  compact  clan :  the  Sestos  or  districts  of  the 
Guelphs  mustered  rapidly  at  sight  of  the  red  or  white  lily. 

The  lordship  of  Loggia  e  Torre^  of  portico  and  tower,  was  a 
fertile  source  of  litigation  at  Florence.  The  shares  of  each  mem- 
ber of  the  Consorteriay  or  family  in  the  common  home,  were  defined 
by  legal  forms,  and  confirmed  by  solemn  treaties.  One  or  two 
of  its  elders  or  most  distinguished  members  were  chosen  by  each 
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Conaor^tfrta)  as  tlie  guardians  and  representatives  of  its  corporate  and 
individual  rights.  Their  authority  was  patriarchal^  and  seldon 
questioned.  In  the  Loggia  were  held  all  family-meetings  of 
business  or  pleasure.  To  the  Loggia  belonged  the  privileges  of 
sanctuary.  In  it  marriages  were  contracted,  visits  paid  and  re* 
turned  ;  chess,  draughts,  and  dice  publicly  played  under  its  shade. 
It  was  the  boast  of  the  Adimari  that  no  mescdliance  was  ever 
made  in  their  portico.  In  that  of  the  Uberti,  none  might  be 
arrested  for  debt,  or  seized  by  the  police.^ 

From  the  narrowness  of  their  dwellings,  the  Florentines  lived 
much  in  the  open  air.  In  front  of  their  Loggia  many  families 
had  an  open  space,  where  they  exercised  their  horses,  and  prac* 
tised  gymnastics.  In  summer  evenings,  the  marble  steps  an«L 
piazzas  of  the  cathedral  were  the  favourite  resort  of  all  ranks  and 
ages.  The  guests,  previously  to  their  summons  to  the  dining-* 
chamber,  gathered  in  the  public  street  before  the  house-dooF.. 
Thus,  in  all  its  phases,  political,  commercial,  and  personal,  th# 
life  of  a  Florentine  was  passed  almost  in  the  presence  of  bis  fellow 
citizens.  His  notions  of  comfort  would  not  have  squared  witk 
ours.     To  *  retired  leisure '  he  was  pretty  nearly  a  stranger. 

Luxury  is  comparative.  The  excess  of  one  age  is  frugality 
in  another.  And  thus  it  fared  in  Florence.  We  have  been  de* 
scribing  a  parsimonious  period,  worthy  of  Cincinnatus.  Its  sump^ 
tuary  laws  were  rigorous  and  minute.  Nowhere  was  the  pulpit 
more  zealous,  or  satire  more  vehement,  in  its  denunciations  of 
frivolity  and  profusion.  The  severity  of  its  bankrupt-laws,  the 
frugality  observed  by  all  officials,  and  in  all  departments  of  go- 
vernment, the  competency  obtained  by  the  body  of  the  people, 
the  wealth  accumulated  by  many  of  its  citizens — all  concur  to 
make  it  probable,  that,  for  a  time,  extravagance  continued  to  be 
rather  the  exception  than  the  rule.  Sooner  or  later,  prosperity 
introduces  an  inevitable  change.  And  there  is  little  reason  to 
doubt  that  the  change  took  place  towards  the  end  of  the  14th 
century.  Walter  de  Brienne's  sojourn  in  Florence  in  1343, 
brought  in  French  fashions.  The  men  wore  long  beards,  to  look 
valiant ;  and,  like  Malvolio,  tortured  themselves  with  cross^gar* 
tering.  The  women,  whom  Dante  reproaches  for  the  scantiness 
of  their  apparel,  now  went  muffled  up  to  the  throat,  and  wore 
enormous  wrappers  on  their  heads.    ^  Monna  Diana,'  says  Vellati, 


•  The  *  Nobill  di  Torre,'  and  the  <  Nobili  di  Loggia,'  were  distinct  :~ 
*  There  is  the  house — that  house  of  the  Donati, 


Towerless,  and  left  long  since,  but  to  the  last 
Bravhig  assanlt.'  .^Rogers'  Italy. 
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in  his  Cronica,  ^  passing  by  the  Rossi  palace,  opposite  the  church 

*  of  Santa  FeUcita,  was  struck  on  the  head  by  the  felling  of  a  large 
'  stone.     But  so  far  was  she  from  being  injured,  that  she  fancied 

*  some  gravel  had  clattered  about  her  ears.'  The  novelist  Sac- 
chetti  cannot  contain  his  wrath  at  the  scandal  of  the  ladies'  huge 
sleeves.    *  Sleeves  I  *  he  says,  *  they  should  rather  be  called  sacks. 

*  Can  any  of  them  reach  a  glass  or  take  a  morsel  from  the  table 
^  without  dirtying  herself  or  the  cloth  by  the  things  she  knocks 

*  down  ?  Was  there  ever  so  useless  and  pernicious  a  fashion  ? ' 
Stringent  laws  were  made  from  time  to  time  against  the  super- 
fluous ornaments  of  both  sexes.  But  the  object  of  the  cen- 
sors was  not  so  much  to  guard  the  morals  of  the  community 
against  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  this  world,  as  for  the  relief  of 
fathers,  lovers,  and  husbands,  who  would  have  to  pay  for  them. 
For  while  coronets  and  garlands  of*  gold  and  silver,  pearls  and 
precious  stones,  and  silver-gilt  buttons,  were  interdicted,  imitations 
of  them  were  allowed  in  painted  paper ! 

An  anecdote  from  the  times  of  the  Medici  will  perhaps  illus- 
trate these  opposite  pictures  of  parsimony  and  profusion.  We 
give  it  in  Captain  Napier's  words* 

*  Maddalena.  daughter  of  LoreDzo  de'  Medici,  had  been  betrothed  to 
Cibo,  son  of  Pope  Innocent  YIII.  A  suite  of  the  first  rank  of  Roman 
nobility  accompanied  the  bridegroom  to  Florence,  and  were  magnificently 
lodged  by  Lorenzo  in  a  palace  fitted  up  for  their  reception ;  while  Cibo 
himself,  as  now  forming  part  of  the  Medici,  was  received  in  the  family 
mansion.  After  a  few  days  of  festivity  and  ceremony,  the  bridegroom, 
on  coming  to  supper  with  his  father-in-law,  found,  instead  o/the  previous 
magnificence,  every  thing  reduced  to  the  usual  parsimonious  simplicity 
of  Florentine  domestic  life.  Although  a  little  startled  at  this,  he  made 
no  remark,  but,  seeing  the  same  frugality  continued,  he  became  uneasy 
and  mortified,  not  on  his  own  account,  but  lest  bis  company  of  distin- 
guished followers  should  be  similarly  treated,  and  himself  disgraced ;  ac- 
customed as  they  were  to  the  luxurious  refinement  of  Roman  manners, 
arid  having  been  invited  to  a  marriage  little  short  of  regal,  which  was  ex- 
pected to  be  celebrated  with  corresponding  magnificence.  He  therefore 
feared  they  might  return  disgusted,  to  his  own  and  Lorenzo's  shame,  and 
contemplated  with  some  uneasiness  the  efil^cts  of  future  ridicule  at  the 
court  of  Rome.  Cibo  at  first  avoided  any  inquiry,  but  seeing  them  al- 
ways joyous,  he  one  day  ventured  to  ask,  as  if  by  chance,  how  they  fared, 
and  excusing  his  own  absence  from  their  society  in  consequence  of  busi- 
ness* The  answer  was  encouraging ;  and  after  further  questions,  finding 
they  were  treated  more  like  princes  than  private  gentlemen,  he  began  to 
appreciate  Lorenzo's  simple  grandeur ;  and  in  his  newly  awakened  ad« 
miration  frankly  acknowledged  his  first  suspicions  and  annoyance,  with 
his  subsequent  satisfaction  and  surprise.     To  this  the  Medici  quietly  re- 

Elied,  that,  having  received  him  as  his  son,  he  treated  him  as  such ;  had 
e  done  otherwise,  it  would  have  b^en  putting  him  on  the  footing  of  a 
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Btranger.  But  the  illustrious  foreigners,  who  had  honoured  his  nuptials 
with  their  presence,  were  served  with  all  the  distinction  due  to  distin- 
guished rank,  and  the  dignity  of  Franceschetto  and  the  Medici.  Yet 
Lorenzo  at  this  time  governed  Florence  despotically,  and  all  Italy  through 
his  political  influence,  besides  being  considered  as  a  sovereign  prince  by 
every  European  potentate/ 

Gardens  and  architecture  were  a  favourite  luxury  of  the  Flo- 
rentines. Like  the  Dutch,  they  were  great  horticulturists ;  and 
though  no  tulipomania  is  recorded,  they  were  curious  and  costly 
in  their  orchards.  The  environs  of  Florence,  like  those  of  Car- 
thage, were  studded  with  rural  palaces.  Marble  courts  and  ter- 
races, and  fountains,  and  the  broad  umbrage  of  planes  and  cedars, 
afforded  the  princely  merchants  a  grateful  shelter  from  the  close 
streets,  the  busy  markets,  and  the  public  gaze  of  the  city.  The 
scene  of  the  Decameron,  and  the  gardens  of  the  Medici,  are  con- 
secrated by  imagination  and  philosophy;  but  many  villas,  even 
older  than  the  time  of  Boccaccio,  still  attest  the  taste  and  affluence 
of  the  Florentine  citizens.  So  numerous,  rich,  and  magnificent 
indeed,  were  their  country-houses,  that  they  indirectly  influenced 
the  policy  of  the  state.  '  Many  citizens,'  Captain  Napier  remarks, 
^  had  invested  the  half,  and  even  a  larger  share  of  their  fortunes, 
'  in  these  fabrics ;  and  were  much  more  ready  to  buy  off  an  in- 
^  vader  with  the  public  purse,  than  risk  their  destruction.'  Opu- 
lence thus  engendered  timidity ;  and  though  the  plain  of  Florence 
could  not  long  support  an  army,  yet,  in  a  few  days,  among  these 
rural  palaces  alone,  property  might  have  been  destroyed  worth 
more  than  a  million  of  gold.  The  Florentines  were  not  themselves 
blind  to  this  vulnerable  point ;  and  it  was  a  common  saying,  that 
their  country-houses  were  so  many  hostages  in  an  enemy's  hands. 

These  may  appear  trifles  in  a  nation's  history;  but  they  are 
also  the  minute  traits  which  compose  and  complete  its  portraiture; 
and  they  exhibit  it  to  us  in  a  truer  and  more  natural  light,  than 
that  in  which  it  is  usually  presented  to  us,  distorted  by  faction,  or 
containing  only  the  events  and  persons  who  may  happen  to  be 
grouped  together  by  war  and  politics.  We  must  now  briefly 
notice  the  principal  sources  of  Florentine  wealth. 

The  wealth  of  the  Florentines- was  not  derived  from  their  soil, 
neither  rich  in  quality  nor  large  in  area ;  and  which,  during  the 
incessant  contests  between  the  citizens  and  the  exiles,  was  exposed 
to  fierce  and  frequent  devastations.  It  was  commerce  that  reigned 
supreme  at  Florence  :  being  not  merely  the  source  of  opulence, 
but  the  only  avenue  to  political  power.  Its  nobles  were  com- 
pelled to  be  shopkeepers,  if  they  would  become  statesmen.  The 
minds  of  the  citizens  were  thus  directed  to  co^lmerce,  without 
perhaps  any  previous  appetite  for  gain ;  and  avarice  as  well  as 
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ambition  was  made  subservient  to  enterprise  and  industry.  Ex- 
cept the  Jews  and  Venetians,  no  people  were  scattered  so  widely 
over  the  world  as  the  Florentines.  They  were  the  brokers,  the 
bankers,  the  warehousemen,  the  pedlars,  the  interpreters,  and 
the  envoys  of  two-thirds  of  the  globe. 

<  Florence,'  says  Captain  Napier,  <  was  replete  with  erery  species  of 
industry.  The  trade  of  physician  and  draggist,  which  indnded  the  sale 
of  all  sorts  of  oriental  spices  and  foreign  productions,  formed  a  very  ex- 
tensive and  lucrative  branch  of  commerce.  That  of  the  furriers  was  stilt 
more  so ;  for  the  most  expensive  furs  continued  to  be  worn  by  the  clergy 
and  Italian  nobility  of  both  sexes,  long  after  the  general  custom  had 
ceased,  so  that  we  have  a  list  of  no  less  than  two-and-twenty  kinds  of 
skins  in  the  usual  course  of  importation.  Many  of  these  probably  came 
from  the  north  of  Asia ;  for  Venice  having  succeeded  in  monopolising 
the  trade  and  closing  the  ports  of  Egypt  to  the  Florentines,  the  latter,, 
with  incredible  perseverance,  worked  their  way  by  land  from  7bna,  the 
present  Asaph,  by  Astracan,  and  round  the  head  of  the  Caspian,  through 
a  number  of  places  now  very  hard  to  identify,  as  far  as  what  they  called 
<<  La  Mastra  Cittd,  or  capital  of  China.*' ' 

The  Florentine,  indeed,  who  neither  enriched  himself  by  tra-' 
vel,  nor  made  his  fortune  at  home,  was  regarded  by  his  fellow 
citizens  in  much  the  same  light  as  a  man  who  could  not  or  would 
not  fight,  would  have  been  viewed  by  his  neighbours  in  the  Ba- 
rons' wars  of  England.  The  motives  to  enterprise  were  indeed 
manyandgreat.  Respect,and  probably  authority,  athome;  station, 
and  perhaps  rank,  abroad.  For  to  be  a  Florentine  citizen  was  a 
patent  of  nobility  in  foreign  states.  It  qualified  him  for  any  order 
of  knighthood;  it  opened  to  him  the  councils  and  closets  of  minis- 
ters and  monarchs.  Travel,  too,  was  the  school  of  diplomacy;  and, 
since  there  were  no  permanent  embassies,  Florence  employed  an 
unusual  number  of  able  negotiators.  In  1294,  when  the  ambas- 
sadors of  twelve  different  states  met  at  Rome  to  congratulate  Boni- 
face VIII.  on  his  election,  they  all  proved  to  be  Florentines.  The 
Pope  exclaimed,  ^  Earth,  air,  fire,  and  water,  and  Florentines,  are 

*  to  be  found  every  where.'  And  nearly  four  centuries  later,  when 
Lord  Clarendon,  then  Sir  Edward  Hyde  and  in  exile,  was  ambas- 
sador extraordinary  at  Madrid,  he  remarks  it  as  a  ^  very  notable*' 
fact,  that  all  the  foreign  ministers  assembled  at  the  Spanish  capital, 
the  Danish  and  English  envoys  alone  excepted,  were  Italians;  and' 
all  the  Italians,  except  the  Venetian  ambassador,  subjects  of  the 

*  Great-Duke/  The  reports  of  the  Florentine  envoys  are  second 
to  those  of  the  Venetians  only,  in  number  and  merit.  In  the 
legazioni  of  Machiavelli  we  have  probably  a  fair  sample  of  the 
official  style  and  skill  of  his  countrymen.  At  once  comprehen- 
sive and  concise,  the  public  correspondence  of  the  *  secretary '^ 
exhibits  *  a  learned  eye '  in  the  qualities  of  men  and  the  aspect  of 
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cirdumslanees ;  a  dexterous  adaptation  of  the  one  to  the  interests 
he  represented;  a  temperate  freedom  towards  the  other,  beeomiog* 
at  onee  an  adroit  negotiator  and  the  citizen  of  an  enlightened 
republic.  The  *  swretary/  indeed,  was  one  on  whom  the  mantle 
of  Tacitus  had  descended.  But  the  pages  of  Guiociardini  afford 
similar  proofs  of  the  ssgaeity»  the  g^vity,  and  the  influence  of 
Florentine  statesman. 

The  staple  manufectures  of  Florence  were  cloth  and  silk. 
The  working  of  woollen  cloth  was  introduced  in  1239  by  the 
Umiliati,  originally  Milanese  exiles,  subsequently  a  religious 
corporation.  But  the  Florentines  soon  surpassed  their  instructors ; 
and  became  famous,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Euphrates,  for  the 
fineness  of  their  cloths,  and  the  brilliancy  of  their  colours.  Their 
lands,  however,  could  not  produce  in  any  sufficient  proportion 
the  raw  material  for  the  loom  and  bleaching*ground ;  and  the 
Italian  sheep  do  not  yield  the  finest  wool.  They  imported^ 
therefore,  not  only  the  fleeces,  but  the  coarse  cloths  of  Northero 
Europe.  England,  France,  Majorca,  and  Barbary,  suppBed  wt)ol 
of  the  second  quality ;  Spain  and  Portugal  that  which  was 
needed  for  the  finest  cloths.  On  their  arrival  at  Florenoe,  the 
fabrics  of  the  English  and  Flemish  looms  were  subjected  to  the 
processes  of  sharing,  scouring^  and  especially  dyeing ;  they 
then  recrossed  the  Alps,  to  be  sold  at  an  enormous  profit.  A 
brisk  and  profitable  carrying  trade  was  a  necessary  adjunct  of 
this  branch  of  Florentine  industry.  Severe  laws  regulated  the 
clothiers'  company,  and  its  dependent  guild,  the  dyers.  The 
texture  of  the  cloth,  the  colour  and  quality  of  the  dyes,  were 
subjected  to  a  rigorous  scrutiny.  On  the  detection  of  false  co- 
lours^  the  offenders  were  denounced  as  cheats,  and  expelled  from 
the  trade.  With  a  more  questionable  policy,  the  price  was  fixed ; 
and  all  combinations  to  raise  the  market  were  jealously  watched, 
and  severely  punished.  This  lucrative  trade  was  ultimately 
ruined  by  the  establishment  of  native  factories  in  Engla^^ 
France,  and  the  Ketherlands.  The  Flemings  learned,  and  im- 
parted to  the  English  workmen  y  the  art  of  refining  the  fabric  and 
mixing  the  dyes.  The  raw  material,  as  well  as  the  inferior 
cloth,  was  withheld ;  and,  about  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  the  woollen  manuiactiifes  of  Florence  yielded  t»  the 
awakened  industry  and  superior  numbers  of  their  Transalpine 
rivals. 

Their  place  was  supplied,  though  imp^ectly,  by  the  precEuo* 
tion  and  preparation  of  silk.  We  have  fewer  details  of  tlm  trade 
than  of  the  wooUen.  The  date  of  its  incorporation  is  uncertain  ; 
but  it  was  under  the  direct  patronage  of  government.  During 
the  whcJe  (tf  the  fiiEteenth  century,  &e  raw  material  oofitiaued  to 
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be  imported ;  for  the  mulberry  tree,  the  food  of  the  silk-worm, 
ifl  of  tardy  growth ;  and  the  Florentine  territory  was  pre-occupied 
with  the  more  certain,  though  less  profitable,  cultiviition  of  corn, 
oil,  and  wine.  The  laws  and  regulations  of  the  silk  manufacture 
were  equally  strict  and  minute  with  those  of  the  woollen  trade, 
and  displayed  greater  jealousy  of  foreigners,  especially  of  the 
Lucchese,  their  instructors  in  the  art*  From  a  return  of  the 
fifileenth  century,  it  appears  that  Florence  produced  annnally 
four  hundred  bales  of  raw  silk ;  besides  brocades,  and  similar 
fabrics,  to  the  amount  of  a  million  of  gold.  In  the  seventeenth 
century,  protection  laws  nearly  extinguished  this  branch  of  in- 
dustry. 

But  the  arte  del  cambio^  or  money  trade,  was,  beyond  any 
other,  the  source  of  wealth  at  home,  and  political  importance 
abroad,  to  the  Florentines.  Captain  Napier  says  that  they 
divide  with  the  Jews  the  credit  of  inventing  bills  of  ex- 
change. The  invention,  however,  was  probably  of  much 
earlier  date,  since  there  are  traces  of  it  in  the  caravan  traffic  of 
Carthage ;  and  at  least  its  rudiments  existed  in  the  paper  money 
of  China.  The  trade  and  frugality  of  the  Florentines  rendered 
them  masters  of  much  disposable  capital.  The  European 
monarchies  were  impoverished  by  war ;  their  restrictive  laws 
and  slovenly  commerce  yielded  scanty  and  slow  supplies ;  and 
the  shrewd  and  sedulous  Florentines  became  their  bankers — their 
agents,  the. heads  of  their  commissariat,  and  the  masters  of  their 
mints  and  exchequers.  The  extent  and  ramification  of  the  Flo- 
rentine banking  system  were  enormous.  The  house  of  Caroccio 
degli  Alberti  alone  had  regular  banking  establishments  at  Avig- 
non, Brussels,  Bruges,  Paris,  Rome,  Naples,  Venice^  Perugia, 
Siena,  and  Barletta.  The  Medici  alone  had  at  one  time  no  less 
than  sixteen  banking-houses  in  different  parts  of  Europe.  The 
Turkish  states  contained  fifty-one  ;  and  the  whole  of  the  money- 
trade,  and  most  of  the  commerce  of  France,  were  managed  by 
Florentines.  Finance  and  intrigue  were  often  conducted  by  the 
same  hands ;  and  the  refusal  or  advance  of  a  loan  materially 
affected  the  destinies  of  Europe.  As  farmers  of  her  revenues, 
the  Florentines  were  much  mixed  up  with  the  affairs  of  the 
church ;  and  pecuniary  interest  may  have  contributed  to  their 
Guelphic  bias,  more  than  appears  on  the  surface  of  history. 

We  must  refer  to  Captain  Napier's  pages  for  many  interesting 
particulars  of  Florentine  currency,  and  for  a  great  deal  of  useful, 
though  not  well-digested  information,  in  other  departments  of 
trade  and  production.  We  may  remark,  in  passing,  that  the 
Florentine  laws  against  the  exportation  of  corn  were  wholly 
ineffective;  and  that  monopolies  were  rare  in  the  days  of  her 
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freedom^  and  multiplied  under  her  hereditary  Grand-Dukes,  We 
must  insert,  howeyer,  the  following  estimate  of  the  population  of 
Florence  at  diflferent  periods : — 

<  Of  the  population  which  famished  this  labour,  it  is  difficult  to  speak ; 
for  while  some  authors  make  it  amount  to  122,000^  from  other  sources 
it  would  seem  to  hare  been  much  less.     Yet,  as  there  were  about  forty 
hospitals  in  the  city,  with  a  rental  of  60,000  florins,  and  between  Florence 
and  its  suburbs  no  less  than  100  large  and  rich  male  and  female  cen- 
Tents,  there  must  have  been  an  extensive  population  to  require  and 
support  them.     The  present  population  of  Florence  is  about  100,000^ 
contained  within  the  ancient  precincts.     Additions  have,  no  doubt,  been 
made  to  the  city ;  but,  in  those  days,  the  house  that  contained  four  good 
families  scarcely  serves  at  this  moment  for  one,  so  changed  are  habits  ! 
And  we  are  told  by  Pagnini,  that  the  same  amount  of  labour  which  then 
maintained  twelve  people  in  their  manner  of  living,  would  not  in  his 
day  subsist  a  single  individual.     Hence'  he  infers,  that  the  population  of 
Florence,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  was  about  what  it  has  been  commonly 
supposed,  and  that  the  estimate  of  contemporary  authors  is  not  far  wrong. 
There  seem  to  be  two  errors  into  which  modern  writers  have  run  in 
discussing  this  subject,  and  which  have  made  them  disbelieve  the  state- 
ments of  contemporaries  :  First,  a  want  of  distinction  between  the  taxed 
and  untaxed  inhabitants^  that  is,  between  citizens  and  mere  subjects  and 
populace.    Secondly,  and  the  most  important  one,  is  the  counting  of  the 
civic  population  within  the  walls  alone,  independent  of  the  suburbs, 
which  were  large,  densely  inhabited,  and  seem  evidently  to  have  been 
included  in  all  the  contemporary  statements.    Varchi,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  siege,  makes  the  population  amount  to  100,000.     Goro 
Dati  says  that  100  <*  moggia''  of  wheat  were  necessary  each  day  for  the 
Florentine  population.     This  would  make  3000  moggia  a-month,  or 
72,000  stia  or  native  bushels,  which,  at  the  Florentine  calculation  of  one 
stia  per  he^^  a-month,  would  give  as  many  inhabitants ;  and  this,  added 
to  the  suburban  population,  brings  up  the  whole  mass  of  people  to  a 
great  amount ;  for  the  suburbs,  by  some  writers,  were  reckoned  nearly 
equal  to  the  city  itself.    The  number  of  "  sopportanti,**  or  tax  payers,  that 
is  to  say,  nominal  and  real  citizens,  in  1427,  was  37,225,  as  enumerated 
for  the  imposition  of  the  Catasto,  and  40,238  for  the  same  tax  in  1470. 
These  were  the  real  Florentine  republic ;  the  rest  were  slaves,  plebs, 
subjects  under  legal  protection,  but  with  no  political  rights.' 

We  cannot  close  this  very  imperfect  sketch  of  the  Florentine 
people  in  their  private  and  commercial  relations,  without  repeating^ 
our  thanks  to  Captain  Napier  for  allowing  so  much  space  in  his 
volumes  to  subjects  so  often  slighted  by  historians.  War  ofien 
obliterates,  and  intrigue  always  defaces,  the  real  lineaments  of  a 
people.  To  know  them  as  they  were,  we  must  repair  to  the 
port  and  the  market,  to  the  field  and  the  shop,  and,  if  possible^ 
to  the  fireside.  The  forum  and  the  camp  reflect  a  portion  only, 
and  Opt  t^e  most  distinctire  portion,  of  national  life.    History  is 
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often  a  riddle,  and  a  dull  one,  from  the  fastidious  ambition  of 
those  who  write  it. 

Among  a  people  so  fond  of  legislation,  and  so  fickle  in  their 
treatment  of  laws  and  rulers  as  the  Florentines,  it  is  difficult  to 
fix  the  epoch  of  constitutional  maturity ;  and  the  difficulty,  in 
this  case,  is  much  increased  by  the  destruction  of  almost  all  th^ 
archiyes  of  Florence  by  fire,  in  the  years  1118  and  1119.  We 
are  thus  left  without  means  of  comparing  the  earlier  and  perhaps 
more  liberal  institutions  of  an  era  which  Dante  held  up  in  rebuke 
of  his  own,  with  those  of  a  later  time,  when  faction  was  already 
hastening  the  fall  of  the  republic.  We  shall  not,  however,  per- 
haps, greatly  err  in  assigning  the  year  1282  as  the  date  of  the 
most  salutary  enactments,  as  well  as  of  the  least  partial  adminis- 
tration. And  this  date  has  the  further  convenience  of  exhibiting 
the  republic,  nearly  as  it  remained  thenceforward  to  its  extinction. 

The  chief  magistrates  of  Florence  were  originally  denomi- 
nated Consuls ;  who  presided  in  its  senate,  and  at  the  meetings  of 
its  larger  deliberative  bodies.  Their  number,  which  at  different 
periods  varied  from  two  to  twelve,  was  finally  determined,  by 
assigning  a  consul  to  each  of  the  greater  arts  or  trades.  They 
were  the  civil,  criminal,  and  foreign  ministers  of  the  state,  as 
well  as  the  deacons  of  their  respective  guilds.  About  the  middle 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  consuls  were  superseded  by  a 
board  of  twelve  citizens  —  a  change  of  name  rather  than  of 
functions — entitled  Anziani,  or  elders.  The  powers  of  the  An- 
ziani  were  much  curtailed  by  the  appointment  of  a  podestd,  who 
was  always,  and  of  a  capitano  del  popoloy  who  was  generally,  a 
foreigner.  The  jealousy  of  the  Florentines  towards  their  own 
citizens  affords  a  singular  contrast  to  their  confidence  in  strangers. 
But  it  appears  to  have  been  the  same  in  all  the  Italian  republics. 
The  office  of  the  capitano,  at  least  originally,  resembled  that  of 
the  Roman  tribune.  But  he  soon  became  a  regular  member  of 
the  executive ;  and  the  podesta,  who  at  first  was  appointed  an- 
nually as  president  extraordinary  of  the  civil  and  criminal  courts, 
became,  from  the  year  1207,  the  ordinary  president  of  the  great 
council,  and  the  principal  war  and  foreign  minister. 

*  There  is,  however,'  Captain  Napier  remarks,  *  much  obscu- 

*  rity  about  these  early  forms  of  the  Florentine  government. 

*  They  seem  indeed  to  have  been  a  mere  chain  of  expedients, 
^  forged  link  by  link  from  existing  circumstances,  rather  than 

*  any  regularly  digested  system.' 

But  in  the  year  1250;  on  the  decease  of  Frederic  II.,  the 
sixth  emperor  of  the  house  of  Suabia,  a  reconstruction  of  the 
whole  machinery  of  government  was  loudly  and  universally  de- 
manded.    In   order  to  render  the  new  constitution  formidable 
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abroad,  as  well  as  effective  at  home,  the  military  orgatiisation  of 
the  state  underwent  a  revision.  The  urban  population  capable 
of  bearing  arms  was  divided  into  twenty  companies :  the  people 
of  the  contado  into  ninety-six  pivieri^  or  unions  of  parishes.  A 
certain  numbeif  of  such  unions  was  termed  a  league*  The  city 
itself  wiA  partitioned  into  six  parts  called  sestos^  Eaeh  iegto  was 
a  military  as  well  as  a  eivil  section ;  had  its  own  separate  powers^ 
resources,  and  interests,  yet  was  elosely  united  with  the  neigh^ 
bouring  compartments.  Every  civic  company  and  each  league 
served  under  its  own  banner  or  gonfahn  /  and  the  gmifahniert^  or 
standard-bearer,  was  chosen  annually  at  Whitsuntide ;  when  his 
banner  Was  delivered  to  him  with  great  pomp^  in  the  Mercato 
Nuovo.  The  arms  of  the  companies  were  as  various  as  their 
ensigns ;  and  when  brought  into  the  field,  the  whole  body  pre- 
sented the  imposing  spectacle  of  forty  or  fifty  thousand  men, 
animated  by  a  common  feeling,  and  traitied  in  a  rude  but  not 
ineffective  discipline^ 

The  art  of  war  is  the  result  of  experience,  improved  and 
matured  by  genius  and  sciencet  An  urban  population,  like  that 
of  Florence,  Summoned  hastily  from  the  loom  or  counter,  is  no 
match  for  the  soldier  by  profession.  But  in  the  Idth  century, 
the  inequality  was  less  felt.  If  the  weight  of  the  column  could 
withstand  the  assault  of  the  men-at-arms,  a  more  complicated 
system  of  taetics  was  unnecessary.  By  the  employment  of  the 
c€^rro€€ib-^h  ponderous  car  drawn  by  oxen,  and  bearing  the  ban- 
ner Of  the  republie— the  Florentines  obtained  a  point  of  rallying, 
and  an  obvious  centre  of  operations.  The  carroedo  itself  was 
invested  With  every  circumstance  of  distinction  and  dignity. 
Mass  was  said  on  it,  ere  it  quitted  the  city.  It  moved  to  the 
sound  of  martial  music.  It  was  guarded  by  a  picked  band  of 
veteran  warriors.  The  most  distinguished  knight,  in  brilliant 
armour^  and  girt  with  a  golden  belt,  directed  its  movements^  It 
was  driven  by  a  distinguished  citisen,  who  was  exempt  from  tax- 
ation, and  served  without  pay*  It  was  often  in  the  hottest  of 
the  fight.  Its  loss  was  inexpiable  disgrace,  and  betokened  utter 
discomfiture. 

At  a  later  period,  when  Florence  entrusted  its  security  to  mer- 
cenaries^ this  ancient  union  of  its  sections  was  vainly  desired  by 
its  wisest  statesmen.  Macchiavelli,  in  his  treatise  delV  Arte  delta 
Guerra^  enforced  on  his  countrymen  the  duty  of  self-defence, 
and  the  policy  of  military  organisation.  His  scheme,  if  adopted, 
\^ould  virtually  have  revived  the  sestos^  with  all  the  improve- 
ments in  weapons  and  discipline  which  the  art  of  war  had  in  the 
interim  received.  But  the  character  of  the  Florentine  people 
was  equally  changed  with  that  of  the  art  of  war.     Its  civil 
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ttiniiikis  iiacl  subsidecl  i  tb^  ties  of  i£s  fati^iljf  and  sectional  jife 
lil^ere  relaxed;  wealthy  and  its  kitendaat  luxury^  bad  inftised  a 
gentler  bnt  feebler  spirit ;  and  altbottgh  I'epeatedly  betrayed^ 
and  sometimes  oppressed  by  its  bired  defenders,  it  continued  to 
employ  and  to  trast  thenl,  as  well  as  to  deplore  tbeir  insolence, 
renalitj,  and  even  cowardice^ 

Such  an  organisation  of  the  people  was  ihahifestly  unfavour-^ 
able  to  the  pretensions  of  the  nobles.  Aecordihgly,  we  find  that^ 
in  this  year,  the  towel's  which  commanded  the  streets  of  Florence^ 
and  sheltered  their  owners  from  the  brands  and  missiles  of  the 
populace,  were  lowered  to  an  average  standard  of  ninety-six 
feet-:— little  more  than  a  third  of  their  former  height.  Few 
boble  families  possessed  less  than  two  of  these  lofty  fortresses ; 
and  their  massiveness  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact,  that  the 
materials  produced  by  their  reduction  nearly  sufficed  to  complete 
the  city*walld  beyond  the  Amo.  We  are  not  told  whether  the 
castles  df  the  cotiiad^  underwent  similar  reduction;  But  an 
armed  mnltitude,  which  cotild  enforce  entire  obedience  td  its  laws, 
was  not  likely  to  permit  the  existence  of  these  strongholds  withiii 
the  precincts  of  its  own  jurisdiction. 

The  revolution  of  1252  was  effected  by  an  assembly  of  trades- 
men, equally  opposed  to  the  Guelph  and  Ghibeline  factions. 
The  reformers  conducted  themselves  with  great  moderation,  and 
carefully  shunned  the  errors  of  their  predecessors.  Ko  one  was 
molested,  and  nothing  was  destroyed.  The  inhabitants  were 
free  to  act,  and  to  express  thdir  opinions ;  and,  so  long  as  peace 
was  preserved,  no  inquiry  was  made  under  what  banner  or  watch- 
word a  eitiz^h  hsid  once  enrolled  himself.  Happy  had  it  been, 
if  in  equally  important  reforms  the  people  had  followed  a  similar 
course  I  *  It  is  impossible  to  conceive,*  skys  Macchiavelli — and 
hii^  remark  is  nearly  a  transcript  of  ah  bb^efvation  of  Herodotus 
on  the  enfranchised  demos  of  Athens — *  the  extent  of  force  and 

*  authority  acquired  by  Florence  in  a  very  short  period  after 
^  this  revolution.  She  rapidly  became  not  only  the  first  city  of 
^  Tuscany^  but  one  of  the  first  class  in  Italy  itself.' 

But  the  moderation  of  the  moment  could  not  long  resist  the 
inveterate  habits  of  cslprice  and  suspicion  seemingly  innate  in  the 
Florfentittes.  To  use  an  expressive  phraSe  of  Captain  Napier's^ 
^  th^y  were  cdntinUally  pecking  at  their  institutions,  and  had  not 

*  patience  to  await  the  restilt  of  any  one  of  their  reiterated  expe- 

*  riments.'  The  laws  and  administration  of  Florence  Wete  in 
fact  constantly  subjected  to  a  political  alchemy.  But  the  pure 
ore  of  an  even  and  impartial  freedom  was  never  discovered ;  and, 
ere  the  process  was  complete,  the  fires  were  quenched  and  shaken 
out  by  the  strong  hand  of  despotism. 
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From  the  year  1252/  thirty  years  elapsed  without  any  material 
change  in  the  constitution.  The  seven  superior  guilds,  indeed, 
were  more  regularly  organised :  but  the  interval  was  spent 
in  a  fierce  wrestling-match  between  the  Ghibelines  and  Guelphs* 
The  latter  had  been  recalled  by  the  moderate  party,  un- 
willing to  lose  the  services  or  protract  the  8u£ferings  of  so 
large  a  section  of  the  commonwealth.  And  when  the  haughty 
manners  of  the  Ghibelines  became  intolerable  to  a  free  commu- 
nity, through  the  aid  of  the  restored  Guelphs  they  were  in  their 
turn  driven  forth  again  to  eat  the  bitter  bread  of  exile,  and  to 
climb  the  stairs  of  the  stranger.  Thus  the  territory  of  Florence 
was  once  more  desolated  by  her  own  sons,  and  her  revenues  were 
wasted  in  supplying  the  sinews  of  civil  war.  The  authority  of 
the  church  and  of  the  empire  was  called  in  to  adjust  or  quell  her 
factions.  But  her  factions  were  deaf  to  the  voice  of  legates, 
and  regarded  neither  the  counsels  nor  the  sword  of  Csesar.  The 
extinction  of  the  Ghibelines  as  a  party,  though  effected  by  vio- 
lence and  confirmed  by  injustice,  and  the  formation  of  the  ^  party 
Guelph,'  were  perhaps  the  safest  and  most  salutary  policy  which 
the  times  or  the  state  admitted. 

*  The  republic,'  Captain  Napier  well  remarks,  *  was  in  truth  a  goodly 
fabric ;  but  ambition  undermined  it.  Those  fiery  spirits  that  scarcely 
shake  the  mass  of  greater  states,  often  burst  through  the  lighter  pres- 
sure of  small  communities,  and  destroy  the  social  edifice.  Large  socie- 
tie3  are  commonly  less  open  to  personal  influence  :  the  population,  though 
divided,  acts  in  \ast  bodies  ;  its  voice,  however  loud,  is  seldom  the  voice 
of  faction,  and  its  leaders  are  borne  on  the  opinion  of  millions.  Neither 
do  such  struggles  materially  affect  the  administration  of  private  justice, 
nor  are  they  likely  to  be  made  a  cause  of  persecution  by  the  winning 
faction ;  for  this  their  antagonists  are  too  strong,  too  numerous,  and 
would  never  suffer  themselves  to  be  thinned  out  by  banishment  and 
confiscation.  In  petty  communities  the  chiefs  are  chiefs  of  faction,  and 
their  success  the  success  of  a  sect,  in  which  each  individual  follower 
relies  for  safety>  and  stakes  his  life  and  fortune  on  the  cast.  Modem 
states  have  the  press  and  impeachment;  Rome  had  the  tribanitian 
power,  as  an  outlet  for  public  dissatisfaction.  Florence  bad  neither. 
No  efficient  means  were  there  provided,  to  punish  a  powerful  offender 
or  obtain  justice  for  a  friendless  man.  A  culprit  in  authority  feared  no 
accusation,  no  sentence,  no  judgment  unsupported  by  physical  force ; 
and  his  means  of  defence  were  precisely  of  the  same  nature.  Faction 
was  necessarily  opposed  to  faction ;  the  punishment  of  leaders  brought 
misfortune  on  numbers  ;  the  city  was  thinned,  and  the  public  good  im- 
paired. In  Rome  the  single  transgressor  suffered,  and  few  exiles  and 
fewer  deaths  disgraced  that  stormy  commonwealth,  until  its  liberty  fell 
in  the  struggles  between  Sylla  and  Marius.' 

In  the  year  1282,  under  the  predominance  of  the  Guelph 
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League,  the  earlier  forms  of  government  were  rfisplacei  by  a 
system,  which,  in  its  general  features  at  least,  lasted  till  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  republic  in  1632.  The  seven  greater  arts,  that 
of  the  lawyers  excepted,  and  the  six  quarters  of  the  city,  elected, 
every  two  months,  six  priors.  The  priors,  during  their  term  of 
office,  were  lodged  at  the  public  cost  in  the  public  palace.  They 
had  great  power,  but  no  pay ;  and  were  ineligible  for  two  years 
after  the  expiration  of  their  term.  The  government  was  thus 
renewed  six  times  a-year ;  and,  for  a  long  time,  these  frequent 
changes  seem  to  have  produced  little  inconvenience.  They  had 
the  direct  advantage  of  accustoming  the  citizens  to  business,  and 
of  furnishing  the  public  assemblies  with  a  constant  supply  of 
members  qualified  to  restrain  and  tranquillise  their  debates.  But 
in  the  space  of  a  few  years  a  further  alteration  was  made.  The 
change  was  perhaps  dictated  by  the  selfishness  of  faction  dreading 
the  assembly  of  the  people,  perhaps  acquiesced  in  readily  by 
the  people  themselves.  Incessant  elections  disturbed  the  in- 
dolent, and  diverted  the  busy  from  more  congenial  or  lucrative 
avocations.  The  choice  of  the  magistrates  was  accordingly  trans- 
ferred from  the  electors  in  mass  to  the  college  of  priors  and  their 
immediate  assistants ;  and  the  Florentines  for  a  while  copied  the 
Venetian  practice,  in  permitting  self-chosen  committees — for  to 
this  it  really  amounted — to  hold  the  reins  of  government.  On 
the  expiration  of  the  two  months,  the  priors,  assisted  by  a  board 
of  councillors  from  the  greater  arts,  and  by  certain  persons  nomi- 
nated (arroti)  by  themselves,  elected  by  ballot  their  successors. 
The  balloting  was  a  tedious  process,  and  its  perverse  and  inge- 
nious refinements  were  multiplied  continually,  without  satisfying 
or  exhausting  the  jealousy  of  the  electors.  At  the  same  time,  the 
nobles  were  compelled  to  give  bail  for  their  general  conduct,  and 
for  the  cessation  of  their  private  wars.  A  civic  guard  of  a  thou- 
sand men  enforced  the  laws  and  watched  over  the  public  peace  ; 
and  the  idle  and  indigent,  who  had  no  ostensible  means  of  liveli- 
hood, were  expelled  the  city. 

But  the  Guelph  nobility  were  not  less  arrogant  than  the 
banished  Ghibelines ;  and  equally  reckless  of  the  property,  the 
honour,  and  the  lives  of  their  fellow  citizens.  They  defied  the  law, 
and  insulted  its  ministers.  Wounds  and  death  were  common 
incidents  in  broad  daylight,  and  in  the  open  streets.  Even  their 
recreations  were  too  often  outrages  on  public  peace  and  private 
safety.  In  1293,  therefore,  Giano  della  Bella,  whom  his  friend 
Dino  Campagni  describes  as  *  a  wise,  valiant,  and  good  citizen,' 
brought  forward,  though  himself  a  patrician,  a  series  of  enact- 
ments subversive  of  the  grandi^  as  the  ancient  nobles  of  Florence 
were  then  derisively  termed.    These  were  the  famous  ordinances 
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of  justice,  whieh  the  FlofeBtinas  long  regarded  as  tlie  cliaijer  of 
democracy.  Their  efficiency  appeared  from  the  efforts  made  by 
the  nobles  for  half  a  century  after,  to  obtain  a  relaxation  of 
them.  They  bad  net  been  unproroked ;  but  they  were  certainly 
unjust,  since  they  visited  the  sins  of  the  fathers  on  the  children, 
and  e'xcluded  for  ever  seven ty^three  families  from  the  service,  the 
honours,  and  almost  from  the  protection  of  the  state* 

Giano's  enactments  decreed  that  none  but  real  merchants  and 
tradesmen  should  be  eligible  to  the  office  of  prior ;  that  the  inter* 
dieted  families  should  never  become  eligible :  and  that  the  rest 
of  the  nobles  must  be  elevated  into  plebeian  houses,  before  they 
could  aspire  to  municipal  honours.  Commoq  fame,  according  to 
Macchiavelli— rtwo  witnesses,  according  to  others — sufficed  to 
convict  a  noble  of  a  crime ;  and  his  relations  were  collectively 
made  answerable  for  the  fine,  if  so  mild  a  sentence  should  have 
sufficed.  The  aristocracy  complained,  that,  ^  if  a  nobleman's 
^  horse  happened  to  whisk  its  tail  in  the  face  of  a  citizen,  or  a 
^  man  of  rank  pushed  a  butcher  in  the  crowd,  or  the  son  of  an 

*  Adimari  cuffed  the  son  of  a  worsted  weaver,  it  was  "  Chris- 
'  tianos  ad  Leones.'' '  Down  went  the  nobleman's  house ;  while 
its  owner  was  impoverished  by  mulct  and  bail,  or  perhaps  hui^ 
ried  off  to  prison. 

The  execution  of  Giano's  laws  was  entrusted  to  an  armed 
force  of  ibur  thousand  citizens,  and  to  a  permanent  officer  called 
the  Banneret  of  Justice,  who  was  elected  every  two  months  from 
the  officials  of  the  guilds.  Under  the  eity  banner,  a  red  cross 
on  a  white  field,  the  new  Gonfaloniere  marched  forth  to  the 
houses  of  the  refractory  or  merely  suspected  noble,  or  to  his  kins- 
men I  and,  as  Dino  Campagni  writes  pithily,   *  destroyed  them 

*  according  to  the  laws.'  The  aristocracy  were  in  seme  measure 
avenged  by  the  exile  of  Giano,  only  two  years  after  the  promul- 
gation of  his  ordinances.  But  their  satisfaction  was  brief,  their 
degradation  permanent.  A  crowd  of  new  families,  with  inoreas* 
ing  wealth  and  influence,  overshadowed  the  ancient  races,  and 
impressed  a  new  character  on  the  city.  Old  names  and  armorial 
bearings  that  excluded  their  owners  from  the  government,  were 
exchanged  for  new  quarterings  and  obscure  appellations.  Pride 
yielded  to  ambition ;  and  while  the  Ghibeline  served  a  foreign 
master,  or  carried  to  a  new  home  his  valour,  his  enterprise,  or  the 
memory  of  his  wrongs,  bis  rivals  underwent  an  equal  degradation 
at  home.  <  The  toe  of  the  peasant  came  near  the  heel  of  the 
courtier.* 

The  disorders  which  Gianp  suppressed  for  a  moment,  broke  out 

again  with  unabated  strength  and  virulence.     In  spite  of  the  or- 

noes  of  justice)  the  nobles  retained  their  wealth,  and  the  re^l 
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power  or  seeret  inflqeiiee  which  in  all  eommunities  aceempatif 
birth  and  station.  The  laws  were  inexorable ;  but  the  national 
character  was  at  once  jealeu»  and  impetuous-«*^and  it  either  unn 
dermined  by  mistrusts  or  violently  assailed,  the  barriers  of  each 
successive  constitution,  The  year  1800  introduced  Into  Florence 
the  factions  of  Plstoia,  and  revived  the  virulence  of  the  Imperial 
and  Papal  feuds,  without  reviving  their  distinctive  principles* 
Battles,  conspiracieHi,  confiscations,  and  banishment,  again  con- 
vulsed the  city ;  and  the  sections  of  the  Guelph  party,  under 
their  respective  heads,  the  Ce?ohi  and  Donati,  usurped  and 
abused  by  turns  the  executive  government.  Livy  remarks  upoB 
the  impressive  and  affecting  spectacle  of  the  opposing  armies  ia 
the  last  war  of  Latium  with  Rome.  Maniples,  which,  side  by 
side,  a  few  years  or  even  a  few  months  before,  had  sustained  eaon 
other  against  the  Samnit^  columns,  were  arrayed  under  hostile 
banners.  The  centurions  and  tribunes,  who  had  shared  the 
dame  tent,  and  watched  round  the  same  campfire,  eyed  one  an* 
other  with  fierce  anticipations  or  sullen  disdain  :  and  the  fraternal 
hosts  employed  the  same  tactics,  and  might  give  out  the  same 
watchwords.  The  parties  of  Florence  possessed  similar  acquaint^ 
ance  with  each  other's  ranks,  and  differed  only  in  the  cognisances 
of  their  shields,  j^nd  the  colour  of  their  banners.  The  voice  of 
the  laws  alone  was  unheeded.  Street  called  to  street,  and  sesto 
caught  up  from  sesto  the  note  of  summons  or  alarm,  when  the 
Cavalcanti  *  rode  the  city,'  or  the  Buondelmonti  set  up  hasty 
barricades  against  their  raid.  Yet,  on  the  whole,  the  party  of 
the  high  aristocracy  was  perceptibly  weakened.  Upon  them  the 
penalties  of  exile  and  confiscation  fell  most  heavily ;  and  their 
martial  character  exposed  them  more  frequently  to  losses  in  the 
field.  The  popolam\  or  plebeian  aristocracy,  which,  like  the  later 
nobility  of  Rome,  founded  it$  claim  to  respect  on  the  possession 
of  office,  stept  into  their  vacant  places ;  and  from  their  commerr 
cial  pursuits  were  less  inclined  to  hazard  property  and  life. 
Meantime,  the  faction  of  the  black  and  white  Guelphs  convulsed 
Florence  for  nearlv  half  a  century,  and  did  not  quite  disappear 
until  the  year  1382,  when  the  supremacy  of  the  plebeian  nobles 
was  firmly  established, 

Our  limits  will  not  admit  pf  oui*  tracing  the  Florentine  consti^ 
tution  further.  In  the  preceding  sketch  we  have  aimed  less  at 
completeness  than  at  giving  a  brief  view  of  the  laws,  the  parties, 
and  internal  administration  of  Florence  The  insurrection  of  the 
Cioippi  betongs  to  a  different  state  of  things.  The  abuse  pf 
*  Admonitiqn'  was  a  revival  of  the  old  policy  of  Guelph  against 
(jrl^ibeline.  The  predominance  of  the  Albizzi  was  a  preparat;ion 
for  the  sway  of  the  Medici;  as  the  sway  of  the  Medici,  in  its 
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turn,  was  the  prelude  to  an  hereditary  despotism,  under  which 
the  welfare  of  the  commonwealth  fluctuated  with  the  private 
interests  and  personal  character  of  its  chief.  The  various  stages 
in  the  decline  and  decay  of  freedom  are  fully  and  fairly  described 
by  Captain  Napier.  It  is  only  to  be  regretted,  that  his  redun- 
dant detail  of  unnecessary  circumstances  so  often  obscures  the 
clearness  and  connexion  of  his  narrative. 

It  may  afford  some  help  to  the  understanding  of  Italian  history,  if 
we  pause  for  a  moment  to  consider  the  character  of  its  annahsts, 
and  the  kind  of  evidence  they  supply.  In  a  country  so  subdivided 
as  the  Italian  peninsula,  the  amount  of  authorities  for  history  is 
naturally  enormous;  but  the  number  of  its  records  is  even  out  of 
proportion  to  its  territorial  divisions.  Not  only  every  state, 
every  city,  and  every  town,  had  chroniclers  of  its  own ;  but,  at 
least  during  its  era  of  freedom  and  faction,  every  leading  family 
had  its  domestic  annalist.  Without  an  idea  of  literature,  or  lite- 
rary distinction,  the  head  of  a  household  wrote  down  for  the 
use  of  his  family  the  events  he  had  witnessed,  or  had  him- 
self taken  part  in.  We  have  Montaigne's  authority  for  say- 
ing, that  this  was  the  case  in  Perigord,  and  in  France  ge- 
nerally, in  his  age;  and  the  references  in  Daru,  Sismondi, 
and  Ranke,  beside  the  manuscript  memoirs  cited  by  Captain 
Napier,  attest,  if  attestation  were  wanting,  the  prevalence  of 
the  fashion  also  in  Italy.  The  convent  had  its  archives — 
the  merchant  his  journal — and  the  magistrate  his  memoranda. 
The  oldest  remaining  Florentine  annals  are  collections  of  this 
nature.  But,  as  Niebuhr  observes  of  the  earliest  records  of 
Rome,  every  one  will  aim  at  surpassing  his  predecessors,  will  go 
more  into  detail,  take  in  more  objects,  and  aim  at  a  more  com- 
plete narrative.  To  expect  impartiality  in  such  works  would  be  as 
reasonable  as  to  expect  the  graces  of  composition,  or  the  careful 
proportions  of  Thucydides  and  Sallust.  Such  chroniclers  write 
as  they  would  have  voted  in  council,  or  as  they  perhaps  had  fought 
under  the  banners  of  party.  Dino  Campagni  portrays  the 
Ghibelines  or  the  black  Guelphs  in  colours  befitting  a  Catiline 
or  Tiberius.  Villani  speaks  of  the  same  men  and  the  same 
events  with  allowance,  or  even  applause.  The  lion  and  themau 
have  each  their  respective  pictures;  and  the  historian  who  con- 
trasts them  centuries  afterward,  is  bewildered  by  their  inconsis- 
tency. We  will  illustrate  our  meaning  by  the  opposite  charac- 
ters ascribed  to  the  chief  of  the  black  Ouelphs,  Corso  Donati. 
Donati  was  the  express  image  and  representative  of  his  own 
times :  *  Lofty  and  sour  to  them  that  loved  him  not,  but  to  those 
<  men  that  sought  him,  sweet  as  summer."  He  had  all  the  merits, 
and  most  of  the  defects,  of  the  head  of  a  faction,  and  that  factio^ 
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Florentine.  Eloquent,  accomplished  in  all  martial  exercises,  he 
was  distinguished  for  the  beauty  of  his  person  and  the  dignity 
of  his  bearing.  His  meanest  client  could  reckon  on  his  aid  and 
sympathy ;  his  personal  and  political  friends  could  rely  on  the 
strength  of  his  attachment,  and  on  the  wisdom,  or  at  least  the 
shrewdness,  of  his  policy.  To  his  foes,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
was  a  subtle,  ruthless,  and  lawless  opponent — availing  himself 
with  equal  readiness  of  the  sword  or  the  knife,  of  the  penalties  of 
the  law,  or  the  fury  of  the  people.  *  He  was,'  says  Villani, '  the 
^  wisest  and  most  worthy  knight  of  his  time.'  '  He  was  full,' 
says  Campagni,  ^  of  malicious  thoughts,  wicked  and  artful.'  It 
would  be  easy  to  bring  forward  a  swarm  of  similar  contradictions. 
Nor  would  it  be  difficult  to  find  their  parallel  in  the  records  of 
other  nations,  or  even  in  the  political  writings  of  our  own 
day.  But  the  abundance  of  Italian  chronicles,  the  ferocity 
of  Italian  factions,  and  the  endless  ramifications  of  their  feuds — 
feuds  rather  between  persons  than  between  principles — have 
made  it  almost  equally  impossible  for  historians  to  be  impar- 
tial, as  for  their  readers  to  disentangle  the  web  which  they  may 
have  woven. 

So  much  has  been  written  on  the  era  of  the  Medici,  that  we 
shall  pass  briefly  over  it  on  this  occasion.  Captain  Napier  in-> 
clines  to  the  views  of  Sismondi,  rather  than  to  those  of  Koscoe, 
as  regards  the  character  of  these  polished  and  politic  usurpers. 
But  he  tempers  the  harsh  judgment  of  the  Genevese  historian, 
at  the  same  time  that  he  refutes  the  panegyric  of  the  English 
biographer.  The  balance  of  good  and  evil  in  their  government 
will  be  most  evenly  struck  by  comparing  Florence,  on  the  one 
hand,  with  Venice  and  the  Lombard  principalities;  and,  on  the 
other,  Florence  itself,  as  it  was  before  the  establishment  of 
Cosmo's  power,  with  Florence,  as  it^became  in  the  hands  of  his 
kinsmen  and  successors. 

Liberty  in  all  the  Italian  commonwealths  was  more  a  fierce 
and  feverish  passion,  than  an  enlightened  and  enduring  principle. 
It  inspired  great  deeds :  But  it  was  too  impatient  for  great  results. 
It  acted  like  the  storm,  which  clears  the  atmosphere — not  like 
the  fertilising  rain,  that  nurtures  the  seed  and  swells  the  stalk,  in 
the  succession  of  the  seasons.  The  Lombard  cities  were  the 
scene  of  similar  fiactions,  and  the  character  of  their  domestic  con- 
vulsions at  first  resembled  those  of  Florence.  But,  although 
they  were  equally  successful  in  snapping  the  imperial  yoke,  they 
had  not  the  same  jealousy  of  native  aggression.  Through  force, 
fraud,  or  free  consent,  Milan  submitted  to  the  Visconti — Mantua 
to  the  Gonzaghi — Modena  and  Ferrara  to  the  house  of  Este — 
and  Verona,  and  the  cities  beyond  the  Adige,  to  Eccelino,  before 
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the  eompletion  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Th^r  subsequent 
iserolutions  were  changes  of  the  tyrant,  not  of  the  tyranny ;  and 
In  many  of  them,  liberty  expired  without  a  struggle  or  a  sigh. 

Before  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  they  had  lost  even 
the  recollection  of  self-government,  and  were  bequeathed  as  un- 
doubted heir*looms  to  their  suceessive  lords.  At  Florence,  on 
the  contrary,  under  every  change — from  the  violence  of  faction 
to  the  control  of  a  foreigner — there  was  always  a  check  put  upon 
the  passions  of  the  few,  by  the  peaceful  interests,  if  not  by  the 
more  steadfast  principles,  of  the  mass.  There  was  long  a  seven- 
thousand  in  their  Israel,  who  on  each  occasion  reasserted  the 
majesty  of  the  laws,  and  the  rights  of  property  and  person.  The 
tongue  and  the  pen  remained  unfettered  ;  *  the  assembling  toge- 
<  ther  was  not  forsahen ;'  the  sword  was  not  flung  aside  too  soon  ; 
above  all,  there  was  no  insane  thirst  for  foreign  conquest,  or  the 
pomp  and  circumstance  of  war.  Until  at  least  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  the  Florentines 'exhibited  a  generous  disdain  of 
one  man's  will — expelled  their  podestks — and,  with  a  provident 
jealousy  of  caste,  annulled  their  privileges.  The  ostracism  so  fre- 
quently resorted  to,  dispersed  the  oligarchy  and  its  adherents ; 
it  cleared  the  turbulent  elements  from  the  surface ;  but  the  guilds 
were  not  to  be  uprooted  by  sweeping  decrees  of  banishment  and 
confiscation. 

On  reviewing  our  brief  abstract  of  Captain  Napier's  pages, 
we  feel  that  we  have  done  him  scanty  justice,  and  given 
a  very  imperfect  notion  of  the  extent  and  variety  of  hisi 
labours.  We  have  left  untouched  the  provinces  of  the  arts  and 
literature;  and  the  personal  character  of  the  great  actors  on  the 
scene.  We  have  been  silent  on  the  Augustau  age  of  the  Medici, 
and  on  the  gloomy  annals  of  the  hereditary  dukedom.  But  we 
have  before  adverted  to  the  bulk  of  the  volumes  before  us,  and 
expressed  our  purpose  of  noticing  only  their  salient  points.  We 
have  therefore  restricted  ourselves  to  the  original  features  of 
the  Florentine  people,  and  to  the  rise  and  development  of  theiy 
institutions.  In  doing  this,  we  have  endeavoured  to  show  what 
was  distinctive  in  their  character  and  in  their  laws.  We  have 
oipitted,  accordingly,  what  the  people  and  their  government  had 
in  common  with  their  neighbours — their  necessary  decline,  when 
brought  in  contact  with  the  more  powerful  European  states — and 
their  inevitable  decay,  when  the  spirit  of  their  institutions  be- 
came extinct.  A  fatal  destiny  seemed  at  one  time  to  have  en^ 
tered  into  the  family  of  the  Medici,  as  into  one  of  the  doomed 
houses  of  the  old  mythology;  and  a  general  corruption  an4 
treachery  ensued.  For  these  topics  we  can  securely  refer  the 
reader  to  the  work  itself.     Without  a  meagre  brevity,  or  a  per^ 
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.  plying  cwideiiBation,  wa  could  not  have  attempted  to  abiidgfs 
Its  multifarious  details.  There  are,  in  foot,  in  Captain  Napier's 
valumes.  two  distinct  works — a  bistorv  of  Florpntw  nt  n  BtsiA_ 
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independent  sovereigns,  their  people  must  first  be  free.  The 
court  of  Naples  is  accessible,  we  fear,  only  to  other  motives. 
But  even  that  court  may,  perhaps,  have  learned  by  this  time, 
that  there  is  only  one  way  by  which  the  allegiance  of  Sicily  can 
be  preserved  to  it — and  that  is,  by  making  common  cause. 

We  have  said  that  the  spirit  of  Florentine  liberty  became 
extinct,  and  Florentine  institutions  hollow  forms  and  mockeries, 
without    meaning    and    without    power.      But    the    spirit    of 
institutions  rises  and  falls  with  the  spirit  of  a  people.     Tuscany 
is  strong  in  her  recollections  and  her  aspirations.     Her  freedom 
was  based  upon  her  municipalities,  and  secured  and  extended  by 
the  zeal  and  vigilance  of  her  sons  in  administering  or  superin* 
tending  the  laws  and  machinery  of  the  commonwealth.     The 
night  has  been  long,  but  it  is  yielding  to  the  dawn,  and  the  first 
symptom  of  re-awakening  is  a  cry  for  municipal  reform.     After 
the  lapse  of  nearly  four  centuries,  the  Florentines  again  demand 
the  liberty  of  the  communes ;  the  rights  they  wrung  in  the  13th 
century  from  the  feudal  lords  of  the  Uplands,  the  rights  they 
rescued  in  the  14th  from  the  Guelph  and  Ghibeline  despots  of 
the  markets  and  the  streets.     ^  The  time  has  come,'  (exclaim 
the  popular  writers  of  a  new  Florentine  journal  now  before  us, 
entitled   VAlha^   or    The  Dawn)^    *  when  municipal  minority 
must  cease.'  *  *  *  «  Centralisation  has  ruined  the  communes, 
without  improving  in  proportion  the  capitals.     Freedom  is  a 
prey  that  never  enriches  the  spoiler.     The  communes  are  in 
their  death-struggle ;  or  those  which   are  not  so,  owe   their 
prosperity  to  the  geographical  and  physical  privileges  which 
cannot  be  reft  from  them.     Who  can  any  longer  recognise  the 
more  eminent  provincial  towns  ?     They  are,  we  say  it  to  our 
shame  and  sorrow,  the  ruins  only,  and  the  remnants,  of  an  era 
of  glory  and  power.     But  let  the  spirit  of  freedom  which  once 
made  them  great  and  formidable,  re-enter  and  re-inform  them, 
and  we  shall  see  them  emerging  from  decay  and  dilapidation, 
and  rising  stronger  and  fairer  from  ruin.' 
These  are  hopeful  words  :  *  The  ancient  spirit  is  not  dead '  in 
those  who  hearken  to,  or  in  those  who  make  such  an  appeal. 
Neither  is  ^  the  spirit  of  wisdom  and  of  governance '  wanting  in 
the  terms  and  conditions  under  which  it  is  made.     Truly  does 
the  eloquent  and  patriotic  writer  in  the  Florentine  journal  add, 
that  ^  the  problem  to  be  solved  is  the  consistency  of  municipal 
*  freedom  with  national  union.'     Between  the  barriers  and  the 
goalf  a  long  and  arduous  course  is  set  forth.     There  may  be  at 
times  weariness  and  despondency  within,  there  will  probably  be 
hindrances  without  the  stadium.     But  the  race  was  won  of  yore, 
despite  the  thunders  of  the  church  and  the  legions  of  the  CsesarSy 
despite  domestic  treason  and  hireling  levy.     The  blessings  of  a 
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long  peace  have  softened  and  harmonised  the  politics  of  Europe. 

The  bands  of  an  extended  commerce  have  wreathed  themselves 

round  the  sword,  the  light  of  knowledge  has  blinded  and  baffled 
I  the  spectre  of  despotism.     The  resurrection  of  Italy  appears 

once  more  possible.     In  which  case,  Florence  may  yet  bear  her 
I  part  in  the  great  European  drama  with  dignity  and  applause  \ 

I  while,  to  have  assisted  in  the  recovery  of  Italian  independence, 

will  not  be  the  least  brilliant  gem  in  the  diadem,  which  grateful 
I  civilisation  long  ago  awarded  to  the  ^  Lily  of  the  Arno.' 

I  Charles  IV.,  on  one  of  his  visits  to  Italy,  invited  Petrarch 

I  to  his  court  at  Mantua.     The  poet  was  at  the  time  engaged 

i  on   his   work    entitled    The  Lives  of  Illustrious  Men.      The 

\  emperor  desired  that  it  might  be  dedicated  to  himself.     The  re- 

\  quest  may  have  been  a  compliment  to  the  great  laureate,  or  a 

li  sincere  homage  to  his  genius.     The  compliment  or  homage  was 

g  converted  into  a  salutary  and  sublime  lesson.     ^  Thou  wilt  be 

1^  ^  worthy  of  such  a  dedication,'  replied  Petrarch,  *  when  thou  art 

1^  ^  numbered  among*illustrious  men  ;  not  by  the  glare  of  titles,  or 

*  by  an  empty  diadem,  but  by  great  and  virtuous  deeds ;  and  by 

*  so  living,  that  as  the  actions  of  ancient  heroes  are  now  read  and 
<  admired,  so  thine  also  may  be  read  and  admired  by  posterity.' 

Had  the  Grand-Duke  in  the  present  crisis  of  his  fame  and 
fortune,  sent  for  Azeglio  to  Florence,  he  would  have  received 
from  that  distinguished  patriot,  in  his  own  name,  and  in  that  of 
his  father-in-law  Manzoni,  the  same  enlightened  counsel.     Of 
r  this  there  can  be  no  doubts  from  the  promptness  with  which 

'  Azeglio,  in  the  recent  manifesto  of  the  Italian  patriots,  has  ac- 

knowledged  the  prudent  and  virtuous  policy,  on  which  the  Grand- 
Duke  has  at  length  entered — thanking  Almighty  God  that  he 
has  sought  for  strength,  not  in  the  power  of  Austria,  but  in  the 
affections  of  his  own  subjects  and  in  the  sympathy  of  all  Italians. 
T^  It  is  perhaps  in  the  power,  we  earnestly  pray  that  it  may  be 

the  desire  of  the  second  Leopold — as  it  has  been  from  the  first 
of  the  Ninth  Pius — on  such  conditions  and  for  similar  services, 
so  to  be  admitted  into  the  pantheon  of  patriots  apd  sages,  who, 
from  the  days  of  the  *  good  King  Servius,  the  Commons'  Friend,' 
I^  inspire  and  illustrate  Italian  annals.     Large  reforms,  ecclesias- 

\^  tical  and  administrative — the  restoration  of  the  municipalities, 

and  the  honest  adoption  of  a  popular  government,  duly  repre- 
^  sentins:  the  several  orders  of  the  state — these  are  the  corner 

T  Stones  with  which  the  spiritual  and  the  temporal  prince  must 

build.     Let  them  but  build  with  these ;  and,  their  building  will 
■*,  be  a  temple  of  concord  and  prosperity  within — a  fortress  im- 

f^  pregnable  from  without — a  monument  that  can  never  perish,  to 

the  glory  of  Italy  and  of  themselves. 
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Art.  Vllt. — 1.  Degli  iitftmi  Cdsi  di  Itomagna:    dt  Massimo 
d^Azeglio.     Lugano :  1846. 

2.  77^6  present  Movement  in  Italy.     ]3y  the  Marquis  Massimo 
IVAzeglio.    London!  1847. 

TMBBB  is  onee  more  H  ehatio^  for  Italy  \  and  it  eoMes  f^Mi 
an  unexpected  qufetrter'—fnHti  Rome  ils^lfi     Oit  ifres^ingf 
from  the  Roman  territory  intd  Tuseiiny^  erery  totifist^  struck 
by  the  contrast,  has  lon^  e:itclilittied — '*  See  the  abofhin^ible 
*  misf  ovei'nment  of  the  Patrimony  df  the  Church.*     Pdlitical 
{)hilosophers  have  long  quoted  its  conditioti  as  proof  positire 
and  irresistible,  of  the  effects  of  putting  temportil  powet  into  spi- 
ritual hands;  and  as  being*  the  crowning  example  of  Claren- 
don's celebrated  maxim — that  the  clergy  took  worse  measures  of 
affairs  than  any  other  class  that  could  read  and  Write.-    Italiati 
patriots  have  long  mourned  orer  the  atifdrtunilte  geograpbieal 
position  of  the  Papal  States,  stretching  from  tfett  to  ftea,  and  thus 
offering  ati  insurmountable  barrier  to  liny  prospect  ef  a  sddnd 
Italian  ilationality*   The  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Alliance  (atd  lat- 
terly of  the  Monarch  of  the  BarrictideS),  th^t  political  refofiiis 
must  doine  from  d.bove,  and  thlit  whefteVet  it  WAs  otherwise,  foheign 
sovereigns  should  interfere,  for  the  pi*oteetioil  df  their  order — 
appeared  to  shut  the  gates  of  hope  oil  Italy*     For,  tlrider  these 
circumstances  (as  in  our  protected  States  ih  India),  ^ho  could 
have  anticipated  that  *  the  right  divine  to  govern  l^i'ong  *  ^ould 
be  ever  voluntarily  resigned  by  the  possessor  of  it  ?  Certainly  not 
the  Italian  people :  nor  the  historians  of  the  successors  of  St  Pe- 
ter— from  Hildebrand  to  Gregory  the  Sixteenth.  Truly  Pius  IX, 
has  taken  kiilgs,  and  Christendotn,  and  Atistri^i,  by  surprise. 

It  is  no  flight  evil  to  ati  English  diocese,  lirhen  its  Bishop  is  more 
betit  on  aggrandising  a  filmily  than  on  looking  ^fter  his  clergy  and 
his  pobr — on  saving  money  than  On  saving  souls.  What  ^  terrible 
thought,  therefore,  that  nepotism  (both  ivotd  arid  thing)  should 
have  come  out  of  the  treasure  of  th(^  Vatican ^  to  cdrrtipt  the 
wdrld  by  fatal  examples  of  a  ptirpetual  bredch  of  trust — in  ^hat 
ought  to  have  been  the  purest  of  All  earthly  places !  and  that 
the  worst  governed  state  in  Etirdpe  shdtild  hare  been  that,  which 
was  under  the  immediate  authority  of  the  tidly  B^e  I  Yet  there 
is  another  thought  almost  as  painful.  Contrary  to  all  reasonable 
expectation,  and  beyond  our  most  Sanjuirie  hopes,  Providence 
has  at  length  raised  up  a  reformiftg  Pope ;  for  the  removal  of 
iVLth.  fearful  cdntradictions,  and  for  th^  di^livetadC^  of  these  un- 
happy provinces  from  the  misery  and  sdatldal  of  many  ages. 
Pius  IX.  is  a  ruler,  resolute  as  Luther,  yet  gentler  thari  Me- 
lancthon.  His  own  people  fall  on  theii^  khees,  at  his  amnesties 
'■nances,  with  a  deeper  reverence  than  under  his  most 
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solemn  benedietions  before  the  steps  of  St  Peter's.  Th^  af  ms^ 
which  were  turbed  against  his  predecessors,  in  periodical  ibsur^ 
rections  from  1830  to  1845^  are  nbw  all  united  enthusiastiealif 
in  his  defence,  WhereVer  he  appears^  gratiwr  it  dies^  et  sohs 
melius  nitent ;  and  the  polilioal  horizon  is  clearing  day  by  day 
from  Civita  Vecehia  to  Anoona.  Yet,  in  the  face  of  rirtues  so 
unexampleda  and  of  the  festiv^e  happiness  of  a  whole  people,  what 
at  this  moment  do  we  see  arrayed  against  him  ?—:- Austrian 
bayonets  glittering  across  the  Po,  and  the  treacherous  combi- 
nations of  the  wily  spider  of  the  Palais  Royal!  Pius  IX.  might 
have  made  his  people  miserable  With  impunity.  His  predeeeisors 
had  done  so.  But  let  him  tty  to  make  them  happy,  and  it  is  at 
the  peril  of  his  crown— perhaps  of  his  life.  Thib  is  the  rererence 
of  Roman  Catholic  princes  for  th^  headofthei#  Church— =^this 
his  ireWard  for  daring  to  introduce  the  virtues  of  the  Gospel 
among  the  principles  of  his  civil  governmeilt  I  Father  Ventura, 
the  celebrilted  Theatine  preacher,  declared,  not  long  ago,  that  his 
Holiness  had  not  a  friend  among  European  Sovereigns — except 
England  and  the  Turk* — Vi  assicuro,  che  il  Papti  won  A«,  Jra 
i  Sovranij  nessuno  amicOy  eccetuati  sempre  pero  {Inglese  e  il  Turco. 
We  still  hope,  however,  notwithstanding  what  passed  not  long 
dgo  at  Cologne^  that  Prussia  might  also  have  been  added. 

It  is  a  wretched  thing  to  have  an  interest  that  any  body  should 
be  made  unhappy  through  the  misconduct  of  atiother.  Yet  this 
Was  long  the  relation  of  Russia  to  Poland^  It  is  now  the  rela* 
tion  of  Austria  to  Italy.  Russia  ptevented  Poland  from  im- 
proving her  constitution,  that  she  might  be  so  much  the  more 
easily  dismembered  and  absorbed.  From  her  Lombardo- Vene- 
tian provinces^  Austria  watches  every  movementnn  the  rest  of 
Italy,  with  the  same  object  Sh&  has^  unfortunately,  a  direct 
interest,  that  the  several  members  of  the  great  Italian  family 
should  continue  jealous  of  each  other:  that  the  Italian  part 
of  Italy  sboruld  be  more  uneasy  and  worse  governed  *  than 
the  Austrian ;  and  that  there  should  never  arise  an  Italian  na- 
tionality or  an  Italian  nation  <  The  instant^  therefore,  that  a 
spark  of  life  appears  in  Italy,  the  hoof  of  the  Croat  is  set  in 
motion  to  tread  it  out.     It  is  true^  after  the  disturbances  of  1830 

•*i  -  

*  <  Austria  knows  this  well;  and  knowS)  too^  how  to  profit  \>y  it.  If  the 
snhjects  of  the  Papal  government  do  not  seek  to  be  joined  to  Austria 
(as  many  believe  and  say,  and  propagate  the  thought,  colla  infame  go* 
cieta  Ferdinandea),  we  have  to  thank  the  generous  nature  of  the  Romag- 
nuoli,  and  their  national  and  truly  Italian  spirit  (Byron  called  them  "  two- 
legged  leopards").  They  prefer  any  evil  before  submission  to  the  common 
enerny.  But  the  Papal  government,  we  must  admit,  has  left  nothing 
undone,  on  its  side;  to  reduce  theta  to  accept  this  hard  alternative.'— 
AisegliO}  1845. 
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in  the  Papal  states  had  been  put  down,  that  Austria  went  through 
the  form  of  joining  the  other  four  great  powers  (May  1831)  in  a 
memorandum  to  Gregory  XVI.,  then  newly  elected  Pope,  re- 
commending certain  reforms,  as  essentially  necessary.  This  was, 
however,  a  pure  formality  :  for,  on  Cardinal  Bernetti's  attempt- 
ing to  give  effect  in  part  to  the  recommendation,  Austria  inter- 
fered. Her  interests  are  so  diametrically  opposed  to  those  of 
Italy,  that  Azeglio  assumes  it  as  a  fact,  of  which  there  can  be  no 
question ;  and  he  assumes,  accordingly,  that  no  justice  is  to  be 
expected  from  her. 

But  what  are  we  to  say  to  France  ?  That  great  country  can 
have  no  manner  of  interest  in  the  degradation  of  Italy.  Quite 
the  contrary.  But,  if  her  Government  had  frankly  played  into 
the  hands  of  Austria  from  the  first,  its  policy  would  not  have 
been  more  fatal  to  Italy  than  it  actually  has  been ;  while  it 
would  have  saved  that  unhappy  country  from  no  end  of  hopes 
and  struggles — encouraged  only  to  be  betrayed.  The  French 
occupation  of  Ancona,  as  explained  by  Cassimir  Perrier  to  the 
Chamber  in  1832,  had  two  objects :  in  the  first  instance,  the 
protection  of  the  Papal  states  against  Austria ;  but,  in  the  next 
place,  the  introduction  of  those  administrative  reforms,  which 
are  a  better  security  to  governments  than  the  repression  of 
periodical  rebellions.  Ancona,  however,  was  afterwards  eva- 
cuated ;  with  no  further  security  for  this  last  object  than  may 
be  supposed  to  be  contained  in  the  brilliant  speeches  which  M. 
Guizot  and  M.  Duchatel  (the  present  ministers),  as  well  as  the 
Due  de  Broglie  and  M.  Thiers,  made  on  the  occasion.  And 
now  that  the  Pope  himself  has  turned  reformer,  what  mist  is 
again  poisoning  the  policy  of  the  Tuilleries?  Instead  of  co- 
operating to  raise  up  two  noble  nations  in  the  two  peninsulas, 
the  French  people — so  proud  (and  justly)  of  their  nationality — 
are  made  to  look  like  conniving  parties  to  some  secret  compact, 
by  which  France  is  to  give  up  Italy  to  Austria,  on  condition 
that  Spain  is  delivered  over  to  the  matrimonial  designs  of  the 
house  of  Orleans ! — a  turn  of  affairs  this,  surely,  in  which  France 
has  no  more  interest  than  glory.  It  will  be  a  difiicult  task  for 
any  future  historian  of  ^  modern  European  civilisation '  to  re- 
concile any  conscientious  sympathy  in  its  progress,  with  these 
transactions.  Whoever  wishes  to  study  severe  morality  on  paper, 
will  do  well  to  read  M.  Guizot's  writings :  whoever  wishes  to 
study  loose  morality,  illustrated  by  examples,  cannot  do  better 
than  track  him  in  his  late  ministerial  career. 

If  ever  a  nation  assumed  a  moral  attitude  which  entitled  it  to 
the  confidence  of  neighbouring  powers,'  it  is  the  Moderate  and 
Progressive  party,  now  happily  a  great  majority  throughout 
Italy,  and  represented  by  the  Pope  himself.     Th^  Moderate 
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party  is  beoonae  so  numerous  as  to  be  the  National  party.  Their 
great  rule  of  conduct  has  been,  to  substitute  appeals  to  reason, 
in  the  place  of  appeals  to  force :  to  urge  forward  the  Govern- 
ments»  in  order  that  revolution  may  be  anticipated  by  reform :  and 
to  keep  back  the  people,  in  order  that  no  pretext  may  be  given 
for  Austrian  intervention.  The  first  year  of  the  Pontificate  of 
Pius  IX.,  so  regarded,  would  make  an  annus  mirabilis  in  any 
history. 

A  few  months  before  the  late  Pope  was  passing  to  his  last 
{Recount,  Azeglio  laid  at  the  old  man's  feet  a  glowing  picture  of 
the  terrible  effects  of  his  misrule,  and  of  what  was  his  awful 
responsibility.  .Gregory  must  have  trembled  even  in  St  Peter's 
chair,  as  he  read  of  righteousness,  temperance,  and  judgment  to 
come. 

'  Either  my  accuaationB/  said  Aeeglio,  <  are  calumniet — if  so,  prove 
it — Or,  it  is  true,  that  One  who  preaches  justice,  and  sits  in  its  highest 
chafge,  is  himself  committing;  injustice.  And  then,  it  is  reasonable  to 
ask  of  him — if  there  are  two  Gospels,  and  two  morals,  or  only  one — if  he  is 
convinced  or  no,  of  that  which  he  is  preaching  and  teaching  to  the  world  ? 
It  is  then  reasonable  to  ask  of  him,  to  deny  one  of  two  things — either 
his  teaching  or  his  actions :  to  demand  of  him,  if  in  our  age  it  be  lawful, 
or,  among  things  possible,  to  maintain  any  authority  whatever,  upon  the 
iagrant  and  perpetual  denial  of  its  own  proper  principles  :  if  there  be  a 
Man  in  the  world  who  can  have  a  right  to  set  at  defiance  the  reason  of  all 
mankind:  and  if  it  be  not  too  great  an  absurdity  to  suppose  that  man* 
kind  will  <)uietly  resign  themselves  to  the  multitude  of  evils  which  must 
ensue  ?  On  the  contrary,  it  is  reasonable  to  tell  him  : — Of  the  risings 
of  Romagna,  of  those  slaughters,  those  exiles,  of  the  tears  of  so  many 
unhappy  persons,  you  will  have  to  render  an  account  to  God — you,  their 
governor,  and  not  your  wretched  subjects,  trodden  under  your  feet.  Their 
blood  will  be  rained  down  upon  your  head  ;  their  sorrows,  their  tears, 
will  -be  judged  of  by  that  tribunal  before  which  there  come  neither 
crowns,  nor  sceptres,  nor  tiaras — ^things  wlrich  have  mouldered  in  the 
grave — bat  where  only  is  presented  the  naked  human  soul,  with  no  safe- 
guard against  the  sword  of  eternal  justice,  but  the  shield  of  its  own  in- 
nocence ;  where  your  deeds  will  be  weighed  in  those  incorruptible  scales, 
in  which  the  least  of  injuries  done  to  the  least  of  men,  weighs  heavier 
than  all  the  thrones  and  all  the  sceptres  of  the  universe. 

'  Either  all  that  you  are  teaching  of  the  justice  of  God,  and  of  bis 
tremendous  judgments  in  another  life,  is  false  :  And,  then  my  words  are 
folly,  and  you  will  do  ill  to  heed  them  :  Or,  what  you  are  teaching  is 
true,  and  you  are  persuaded  of  it,  and  you  believe  that  God  will  one  day 
require  of  you  a  reason  for  your  works  :  I  gave  you  a  people,  what  have 
you  done^witk  them?  Atid  then,  tell  me,  tell  me  by  what  name  your 
action's  mu^t  be  then  described  !  Tell  roe,  what  possible  explanation  can 
be  rendered  of  the  course  you  are  pursuing  :  Tell  me  ;  for  of  myself  1 
•cBii  neither  find  one  nor  divine  one.  The  powerful  of  the  earth — the  others, 
may  laugh  me  to  scorn  as  a  declaimer.    But  though  they  may  do  so,  you 
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dare  not,  you  can  not,  without  making  yourself  and  your  words,  a  lie/— 
{Degli  ultimi  Casi  di  Bomagna,  1845.) 

Pius  IX.  was  born  at  Siniigaglia,  May  1792,  of  the  family  of 
Mastai.  He  was  sent  on  a  mission,  many  years  ago,  to  Chili. 
From  what  we  have  heard  of  his  musings  with  one  of  his  col- 
league^,  as  they  sate  on  deck,  during  the  silent  watches  of  the 
nii^ht,  he  can  have  wanted  no  other  warning  than  his  own 
enlightened  conscience,  now  that  the  awful  responsibility  has 
been  brought  home  to  his  own  person.  Vedremo  grandi  cossy 
propheised  his  colleague  on  his  election.  It  may  be  a  cruel 
alternative,  which  Metternich,  and  Metternich's  abettors,  set 
before  him.  But  he  must  not  quail.  There  are  those  who  can 
only  *  kill  the  body,  and  after  that,  have  no  more  that  they  can 
do.'  Be  not  afraid  of  them  !  While,  upon  all  who  are  wicked 
enough  to  seek  to  swamp  in  blood  the  fruitful  seeds  of  this  great 
political  (and,  sooner  or  later,  religious)  reformation,  we  could 
almost  call  down  the  curse  of  Byron:—*  The  Huns  are  on  the 

*  Po.  The  dogs  I  the  wolves  I  may  they  perish  like  the  host  of 
^  Sennacherib  !  Let  it  be  still  a  hope  to  see  their  bones  piled 
^  like  those  of  the  human  dogs  at  Morat  in  Switzerland,  which 

*  I  have  seen.' — {Ravenna  :  1821.) 

The  boldness  with  which,  in  treating  of  the  last  movement  in 
Romagna^  Azeglio  rebuked  one  Pope,  will  relieve  him  of  all 
suspicion  of  flattering  another.  For  all  that  Pius IX.  has  ac- 
complished during  the  first  year  of  his  pontificate,  we  can  there- 
fore safely  refer  our  readers  to  Azeglio's  recent  appeal  to  Europe, 
on  the  present  movement  in  Italy.     *  That  throne,*  he  declares, 

*  which  tottered  under  his  feet,  when  he  ascended  it,  is  now  the 

*  firmest  in  Europe.    The  religious  regeneration  in  the  populace 

*  is  most  remarkable.  We  see  them  influenced  by  the  great  ex- 
'  ample  of  virtue  and  self-denial,  presented  to  them  by  the  Pon- 
^  tiflP.  Outbreaks  of  hatred  are  more  and  more  rare.  The  thought 

*  of  Pius  IX.  suffices  to  restore  them  to  good  feeling.  Pius  IX., 

*  who  is  ever  to  be  found  where  there  is  a  question  of  an  evil  to  be 
<  banished,  and  a  good  to  be  obtained,  represents  the  moral  prin- 
^  ciple  in  its  most  heavenly  form,  on  the  Pontifical  throne ;  and 

*  by  his  means  we  look* for  its  entire  restoration.' 

When  we  hear  that  the  Jews  have  started  the  inquiry  (not 
very  unlike  their  question  in  Oliver  Cromwell's  time)  whether 
the  reforming  Pope  might  not  be  the  Messiah  ? — since  his  own 
Christian  population  have  applied  to  their  new  sovereign  the 
words  of  the  Gospel,  ^  Fuit  homo  missus  a  Deo,  cui  nomen  erat 
Johannes' — we  may  pardon  Azeglio  for  welcoming  in  him,  not 
only  the  political  regenerator  of  his  country,  but  *  the  real  Apostle 
of  religious  truth.' 
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Art.  IX. — 1.  Firsti  Second^  and  Third  Reports  from  the  Select 
Committee  on  Sites  for  Churches  ( Scotland) ;  together  with  the 
Minutes  of  Evidence,     Session  1847. 

2,  Etudes  sur  VEconomie  Politique,     Par  J^  C.  L.  Simonde  de 

SiSMONDI. 

T>  IGHTS  of  peFSon,  aini  rights  of  property,  are  the  two  great 
-*"*'  chapters  of  jurisprudence.  The  first  of  these  is  pretty  well 
settled— both  what  th€  law  is,  and  what  it  ought  to  be.  It  is 
far  otherwise  with 'the  second — especially  in  the  case  of  real 
property  or  land :  Witness  the  annual  shelf  of  new  decisions, 
which  our  courts  of  justice  continue  adding  to  a  lawyer's  library, 
and  the  embarrassment  and  uncertainty  of  Parliament  in  all  legis- 
lative questions  of  this  nature,  owing  partly  to  the  difficulty,  and 
partly  to  the  danger  attributed  to  such  discussions.  In  the  mean- 
time, what  has  passed  both  in  Parliament  and  elsewhere,  concern- 
ing poor-laws,  game-laws,  tenant  rights,  and  railroads,  has  lowered 
considerably  the  high  prerogative  notions  about  property,  through- 
out every  parish  in  the  empire.  A  traditional  respect  for  landed 
property,  in  its  driest  and  sternest  form,  is  still  a  striking  cha- 
racteristic of  our  people,  as  a  body.  This  is  a  truth,  notwith- 
standing which,  it  will  not  be  the  less  imprudent  in  our  great 
proprietors  to  defy  too  openly  the  ancient  maxim,  *  Summumjus 
summa  injuria^ — No  injuries  like  those  which  are  done  under 
colour  of  extreme  rights  I  It  was  unwise  in  Shylock  to  insist 
upon  his  pound  of  flesh. 

Time  and  circumstances  must  be  observed.  The  attempt  to 
turn  political  franchises  into  vested  rights,  was  one  of  the  provo- 
cations which  led  to  the  Reform  Bill.  The  attempt  to  make 
the  cure  of  souls  a  matter  of  freehold  and  private  patronage, 
ended,  in  Scotland,  in  the  Free  Church  secession.  The  one 
or  two  cases,  to  which,  by  way  of  illustration  and  of  warning, 
we  shall  now  confine  ourselves,  relate  chiefly  to  Scotland ; 
but  their  principle  is  universal.  The  first  to  which  we  •shall 
allude — the  Highland  clearings — we  hope  may  now  be  pronoun- 
ced historical.  To  the  others,  we  think  it  important  briefly  to 
call  immediate  attention,  before  they  acquire  the  authority  of 
usage,  and  become  intolerable ; — we  mean  the  attempt  made  by 
some  gentlemen  to  clear  the  country  of  a  body  whom  they  con- 
sidered obnoxious  seceders,  by  the  refusal  of  sites  for  places  of 
worship  to  the  Free  Church ;  and  the  denial  of  rights  of  way 
over  desolate  and  uncultivated  tracts  of  country. 

We  subscribe  most  gladly  to  every  word  that  has  been  said 
on  the  great  prosperity  that  has  flowed  from  the  Highland 
clearings ;  and  we  admit  that,  in  general,  they  were  executed 
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with  humanity.  A  Highlander  who  had  left  his  country  thirty 
years  ago,  and  made  his  fortune  in  Canada,  would  now  scarcely 
recognise  his  native  glen,  if  it  lies  in  the  midst  of  *  an  improved 
district/  While  the  rest  of  Scotland  has  been  creeping  slowly 
and  steadily  onward,  the  passage  from  penury  to  a^uenee  had^ 
here  been  made  in  one  stride.  He  would  iSnd  the  sinewy,  black- 
eyed  children  of  the  Gael,  wh6m  he  left  reclining,  half-naked, 
in  the  sun,  sucic^eeded  by  stout,  stiff,  industrious  men,  In  broad- 
cloth coats  and  wide-brimmed  hats,  learned  in  the  rotation  of 
crops  and  the  breeding  of  live  stock.  The  old  turf  hovels,  looking^ 
like  gigantic  fungi  that  had  grown  out  of  the  filth  by  whleb 
they  were  Surrounded,  are  replaced  by  neat  fetone  bouses,  not 
unfrequently  embowered  in  fruit  trees.  Handsome  hotels,  with 
civil  waiters  and  carpeted  saloons,  are  distributed  still  more 
abundantly  than  the  grim,  old,  battered  change-houses,  which 
left  on  the  wayfarer  no  other  impression  than  that  of  a  eonfuseil 
asdbciationr  of  whisky,  smoke,  filth,  uneatable  viands,  and  drun- 
ken brawls.  Theoldhiltroad,  strewn  with  boulders,  larger  even 
than  those  over  which  the  Roman  chariots  rumbled  on  their  cele- 
brated itinera^  is  covered  with  pasture  turf;  and  a  metalled  road, 
levelled  by  the  highest  engineering  skill,  supplies  its  place.  At 
the  andent  ferry,  where  the  boatman  could  never  be  found,  a 
majestic  bridge  spans  the  river.  Old  marasses  are  drained  \  the 
heather  has  given  place  to  green  grass ;  sheep  are  cropping  the 
herb^ge^  or  high-fed  cattle  stalk  lazily  about;  nay,  the  very  out- 
line of  the  hills  is  scarcely  the  same,  so  much  does  every  thing 
bear  the  impress  of  enlightened  enterprise^  We  need  not  quote 
statistical  facts  to  prove  to  the  reader  the  nature  and  extent  of 
these,  wonderful  alterations.  If  he  desire  to  have  a  spediic 
detail  of  them,  he  may  find  it  in  that  invaluable  digest  of  all  thai 
is  topographically  and  agriculturally  important  in  this  portion 
of  the  empire.  The  New  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland, 

Of  the  humanity,  and  even  the  self-sacrificing^  liberality,  with 
which  the  operation  was  conducted  throughout  tliat  wide  Earl- 
dom  which  has  been  historically  associated  with  the  system — in 
whatever  dust  the  turmoil  of  controversy  may  have  once  clouded 
the  question,  there  cgbn  now  be  no  doubt.  Wherever  else  cruelty 
or  selfishness  may  have  ishown  themselves,  the  world  is  now  pos- 
sessed of  full  and  conclusive  evidence,  that  the  Sutherland  clear- 
ings Were  conducted  with  as  much  forbearance  as  intelligence. 

Such  is  the  preamble  with  which  we  introduce  the  opinion, 
that  these  Highland  clearings  must  for  ever  stand  a  scandal  to 
the  laws,  which,  in  the  midst  of  a  civilised  country,  left  a  large 
portion  of  tlie  hereditary  occupants  of  the  soil  with  no  better 
security  for  their  holdings  than  the  unhappy  aborigines  of  North 
America  or  Australia.     It  matters  not  that  the  people  were 
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liberally  dealt  with.     The  most  profuse  liberality  on  the  part  of 
an  individual,  will  never  supply  the  want  of  a  law  of  vested  rights, 
to  some  thousands  of  people.     It  matters  not  that  they  were 
treated  with   personal   humanity  and  forbearance.     How   can 
kindness  and  sympathy  make  compensation  for  the  home  and 
the  fields  which  had  descended  to  the  clansman  from  his  ances- 
tors, and  which  he  believed  to  be  his  own  and  his  children's  for 
ever  ?     Thie  cry  of  grief,  and  despair,  and  wrath,  has  now  died 
away :  But  the  echo  nas  been  taken  up  by  a  more  powerful  voice 
from  abroad ;  and  history  and  philosophy  are  arraigning   the 
Sutherland  clearings^  and  the  law  and  constitution  which  could 
permit  them  to  take  place,  before  the  civilised  world.     There 
could  not  be  a  more  severe  rebuke  than  the  very  misappre- 
hension regarding  the  character  and  intention  of  our  laws,  on 
which  M.  Sismondi  founds  his  censure  of  the  system  of  clearings. 
In  our  eyes,  whatever  is  wrong  in  them^  may  be  attributed  to  a 
rigid  and  unthinking  application,  to  one  part  of  the  country,  of 
'  the  laws  which  have  grown  up  in  full  adaptation  to  the  habits 
of  another  far  more  important,  and  perfectly  distinct  class  of  the 
community.     In  his  opinion,  the  evil  arises  from  the  general 
character  of  our  legislation ;  which  he  seems  to  consider  as  di- 
rected merely  to  the  accumulation  of  wealth.     He  supposes  that 
it  is  only  necessary  to  show  that  a  particular  operation  has  this 
tendency,  to  entitle  it  at  once  to  the  sanction  and  protection  of 
the  law  ;  and  that  then  all  the  minor  interests  of  individuals — 
not  only  their  property,  but  their  liberties  and  lives — must  give 
way  before  it.  Accordingly,  having  stated  that  he  does  not  view 
the  conduct  of  individuals,  in  connexion  with  these  transactions, 
as  the  principal  object  of  attention,  he  expresses  himself  on  the 
general  question  with  the  greater  freedom  : — 

*  C'est  Tesprit  m^me  de  la  legislation  qui  a  aboli  les  anciennes  limi- 
tations de  la  propriety  Stabiles  par  Fusage ;  c'est  I'application  du  principe 
que  le^propri^taire  est  le  meiileur  juge  de  son  propre  int^ret,  et  de 
celui  de  la  nation  quant  a  sa  propriety ;  c'est  Tapplication  du  principe 
que  Tagrlculture  est  ^galement  en  progres,  soit  qu'elle  obtienne  plus 
d'utilit^  pour  les  memes  frais,  ou  la  m^me  utility  pour  de  moindres  frais ; 
c'est  Tappli cation  du  principe  que  toute  ^conomie  sur  la  main-d*<3euvre, 
ou,  en  d'autres  termes,  toute  suppression  des  vies  humaines  qui  con- 
•courent  k  une  Industrie  est  un  profit,  si  Tindustrie  reste  la  m^me ;  c*est 
enfin  une  grande  experience  de  Tapplication  de  la  chrematistique  a 
I'agricultwre  et  de  ses  r^sultats.     (Vol.  I.  p.  214.) 

And  farther  on,  after  the  reflection — *  Cette  expulsion  du 

*  peuple  Gaelique  hors  de   ses  antique  foyers  est  consid^r^e 

*  comme  legale;  mais  osera-t-on  dire  qu'elle  soit  juste?* — he 
indulges  in  this  severe  and  startling  analogy : — 

*  N'y  a-t-il  pas  un   rapport  frappant,   aussi  bien  qu*un  contraste 
Strange,  entre  ia  traite  des  N^gres,  et  Texpulsion  des  blancs  ?    Et  le 
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crime  de  ceux  qui  transporterit  k  la  Martinique  de  mallieureux  Afri- 
cains  pour  y  labourer  des  chsLmps  Strangers,  ne  doit-il  pafs  se  Comparer 
a  celui  des  hoinift6s  qui  repouSsent  loin  des  c6tes  d' Europe  de  mal- 
heureux  Ecossais,  auxquels  lis  ne  permettent  plus  de  labourer  leufs 
propi'es  dbamps  ?' 

Without  adopting  M.  Sisraondi's  system  of  political  economy 
(which  certainly  is  fiot  ours),  we  are  shocked  at  thinking  there 
may  be  just  ground  for  his  reproach,  when  he  declares  that  the 
best  ascertained  peasant  rights  throjughont  Europe  bad  no  better 
foundation  than  these  Celtic  occupancies.  He  proves  that  it  had 
been  the  principle  of  other  laWs,  as  they  grew  in  strength,  to  con- 
solidate the  rights  of  the  petty  occupants  of  the  soil ;  and  he  main- 
tains, that  if  Switzerland  had  been  attached  to  Britain,  the  rights 
of  the  peasant  landowners  there  would  have  been  sacrificed  to  the 
aggrandisement  of  some  great  lord.  But,  fortunately  for  the  credit 
of  our  institutions,  many  rights,  great  and  small,  exercised  by 
classes  of  the  people,  or  by  individuals,  have  been  preserved  by 
our  law  with  rigid  care,  when  it  happened  that  they  grew  out  of 
the  social  institutions  and  the  habits  of  the  Saxon  population  ; 
among  whom  our  established  institutions  grew  up,  with  whom  our 
legislators  and  lawyers  had  a  sympathy,  and  whose  claims  were  of 
a  character  to  be  fully  comprehended  by  them.  Copyholds,  and 
the  other  customary  tenures  of  England,  had  in  reality  no  better 
origin  than  the  old  hereditary  occupancy  of  the  Highlanders ;  save 
that  the  latter  was  gregarious,  the  right  being  rather  a  general  one 
vested  in  the  clan,  than  an  individual  occupancy.  But,  if  we  look 
into  the  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  1844,  for  inquiring 
into  '  the  expediency  of  facilitating  the  inclosure  and  improve* 
*  ment  of  commons,*  &c.  we  shall  find  customary  rights — some 
of  occupancy,  some  of  title  to  the  produce  of  the  land — exercised 
by  communities  as  well  as  by  individuals,  and  assuming  countless 
varieties  of  form,  but  all  equally  exacting  respect  from  the  laws. 

We  commenced  our  remarks  on  this  subject  with  the  expres- 
sion of  a  hope  that  ^the  Highland  clearings'  may  now  be  con- 
sidered as  matter  of  history.  Ihere  are  still,  undoubtedly, 
several  dense  little  clusters  of  population  in  the  Highlands,  which 
cannot  remain  in  the  places  where  they  are — following  the  ha- 
bits to  which  they  are  unfortunately  inured — to  the  advantage 
either  of  themselves  or  of  their  landlords.  Regretting,  as  we 
do,  the  unceremonious  manner  in  which  the  practice  of  the  law 
of  Scotland  has  permitted  the  Celtic  cottagers  to  be  treated,  it 
is  evident  that  that  law  has  run  far  too  long  a  period  in  its  pre* 
sent  course,  and  has  naade  for  itself  too  decided  a  channel,  to 
permit  of  its  being  now  advantageously  altered.  It  might,  in 
their  case,  be  now  impracticable  for  a  court  of  law,  or  the  High 
Court  of  Parliament  itself,  to  ascertain  what  ought  to  have 
recognised  from  the  begiuning,  or  at  any  given  period. 
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«8  their  tenant  right.  But  against  any  repetition  of  those  mul- 
titudinous and  siipultaneous  clearings,  which  more  resembled  the 
removal  of  a  flock  of  sheep  from  their  grazings,  than  the  termina-  ^ 
tion  of  so  many  contracts  between  landlord  and  tenant,  there  is 
now  the  protection  of  public  opinion,  which  has  generally  con- 
demned the  system ;  while  the  public  of  the  great  towns,  and 
of  other  parts  of  the  country,  on  whom  the  burden  of  supporting 
a  certain  per  centage  of  pauperism  fur  erery  extensive  clearing 
is  liable  to  fall,  will  be  induced  to  demand  a  stringent  application 
of  the  poor-laws,  and  to  call  upon  the  Highland  proprietors  to 
bear  the  burdens,  corresponding  with  the  advantages,  of  their 
agricultural  improvements. 

To  proceed  to  our  second  instance.  The  circumstances  under 
which  a  few  of  the  great  Scottish  proprietors  endeavoured  to 
render  it  impossible  for  the  Free  Church  to  celebrate  religious 
worship  within  their  domains,  rendered  their  conduct  as  oppres- 
sive as  it  was  rash.  ,  While  a  great  portion  of  the  country  has 
felt  rather  the  excitement  of  the  partisan  than  the  mere  intere»t 
of  the  spectator,  in  the  singular  conflict  of  theological  opinions 
and  trial  of  wits,  which  occupy  so  large  a  proportion  of  the 
*  Report  on  the  Refusal  of  Sites,'  we  cannot  help  thinking  that 
the  circumstance  of  such  an  inquiry  occupying  Parliament  con- 
temporaneously with  the  passing  of  an  unusually  large  number 
of  railway  aces,  would  be  calculated  to  give  a  neutral  party — in- 
different either  to  spiritual  independence  or  to  the  price;^  of  scrip, 
but  curious  in  jurisprudential  inquiries — no  flattering  idea  of  the 
principle  or  feeling,  on  which  our  legislature  most  readily  inter- 
poses, to  modify,  or  soften  the  exercise  of,  the  rights  of  property. 
On  the  one  side,  he  would  find,  that,  at  the  command  of  com- 
mercial expediency,  and  often  of  local  interests,  the  most  valuable 
portions  of  the  level  fruitful  land,  which  is  the  agricultural  boast' 
of  Britain,  are  unceremoniously  taken  possession  of  by  a  forced 
sale;  on  the  other,  he  would  find  that  the  majority  of  the  popu- 
lation of  a  district,  as  large  as  many  a  German  principality, 
could  not  purchase,  though  they  went  with  the  money  in  their 
bands,  a  few  square  yards  of  barren  rock,  on  which  they  might 
rear  an  edifice  to  shelter  them  during  the  performance  of  divine 
worship.  Were  the  legislature  to  refuse  to  interfere  in  their 
behalf,  strangers  would  be  apt  to  suspect  that  there  was  more 
truth  in  M.  Sismondi's  strictures  on  our  legislation  regarding 
property,  than  we  have  been  willing  to  allow.  When  we  run 
the  eye  along  the  topographical  application  of  the  evidence 
of  exclusion,  we  commence  in  the  South  with  Wanlockhead 
and  Canobie,  in  the  centre  of  the  pastoral  hills  of  the  border 
highlands.  We  then  pass  over  the  rich  plains  of  the  Lothiaus, 
which,  along  with   Renfrew  and   Lanark,   full  of  the  natural 
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and  industrial  wealth  of  the  mine,  the  manufactoiy,  and  the 
orchard,  have  no  place  in  the  report  of  grievjinces.  We  over*- 
Jeap,  in  short,  the  whole  of  that  broad  lowland  district,  where 
three-fourths  of  the  wealth  of  Scotland  are  spread  o?er  a  quarter 
of  its  surface  ;  and  it  is  not  till  we  cross  the  Highland  line  that 
we  again  find,  in  the  remote  headlands  and  islands  of  the  west^ 
bearing  the  uncouth  names  of  Ardnamurchan,  Acharacle,  Tra*- 
misgarry,  and  Uigg,  the  smallest  portion  of  the  most  worthless 
surface  of  the  earth  denied  to  the  people  for  the  purposes  they 
hold  most  sacred.  Where  the  land  is  valuable,  there  are  no 
complaints  of  its  refusal — where  it  is  worthless,  it  is  denied* 
There  must  be  a  philosophy  derivable  from  so  marked  an  in* 
consistency  :  And  it  does  show  that  the  same  law  of  property, 
which  is  just  and  advantageous  where  land  is  highly  cultivated, 
and  property  is  varied  and  dispersed,  may  be  tyrannical  and 
oppressive,  where  wide  barren  districts  are  in  the  hands  of  in- 
dividual proprietors.  The  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Sites 
contains  substantial  evidence,  that,  in  populous  district^  the 
ordinary  rules  of  property  are  sufficient  to  save  the  people  from 
intolerance.  The  Free  Church  has  probably  met  with  an  equally 
large  proportion  of  opponents  on  the  plain  and  on  the  mountain, 
in  the  city  and  in  the  wilderness.  But,  where  property  is  much 
dispersed,  if  one  man  refuses,  his  neighbour  grants  ;  and  the  very 
knowledge  that  his  refusal  cannot  tend  effectually  to  prevent  the 
obtaining  of  a  site  somewhere,  will  hinder  a  proprietor  from  de- 
clining a  fair  pecuniary  offer. 

It  has  been  maintained,  in  vindication  of  the  refusing  proprie* 
tors,  that  they  are  no  more  bound  in  justice  to  afford  local  faci- 
lities for  a  worship  they  disapprove  of,  than  to  give  it  pecuniary 
support,  or  otherwise  to  make  sacrifices  for  its  encouragement. 
But  it  must  be  remembered,  that  they  are  not  called  on  to  make 
any  substantial  sacrifices.  The  demand  made  on  them  has  been  to 
part  with  their  property  at  its  full,  or  generally  much  more  than 
its  full  value  ;  and  the  sole  sacrifice  they  have  been  called  on  to 
make,  amounts  to  the  hardship  of  tolerating  a  church  they  do  not 
like.  In  an  argument  on  the  subject,  by  one  of  the  proprietors, 
a  Professor,  too,  in  one  of  the  Scottish  Universities,  we  have  the 
nature  of  this  sacrifice  set  forth  in  a  manner  that  forcibly  reminds 
one  of  George  the  Third's  reference  to  his  coronation  oath,  as  a 
bulwark  against  Catholic  emancipation.  In  answer  to  the  appli- 
cants for  a  site,  he  says : — 

<  The  communion  to  which  they  have  attached  themselves  is  hostile 
to  the  Established  church — indeed,  avowedly  seeko  its  overthrew.  To 
that  church,  I,  as  an  individtial,  warmly  adhere  ;  whilst,  by  my  known 
engagement  as  a  professor  in  this  university,  I  am  also  solemnly  bound 
to  do  nothing,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  its  prejudice.     Can  I  then,  ia 
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the  face  of  this  two-fold  obligation,  be  expected  to  make  a  perpetual 
grant  of  land  for  purposes  of  annoyance  and  hostility  to  it?'  (Q.  4315.) 

Of  course,  every  church  and  sect  may  be  considered,  in  one 
sense,  as  hostile  to  every  other ;  for  there  is  none — at  least  we 
know  of  none  within  the  bounds  of  Christianity — that  will  not 
admit  proselytes  into  Hs  bosom,  and  endeavour  to  aggrandise  it* 
self.  The  professor's  feelings  towards  a  church  hostile  to  his 
own,  are  quite  natural ;  but  it  is  questionable  how  far  that  law  is 
a  sound  one,  which  gives  him  the  power  of  virtually  suppressing 
the  church  which  he  dislikes,  by  refusing  it  a  place  whereon  to 
stand. 

Let  us  suppose  a  government  arrogating  to  itself  the  power 
which  our  law  of  property  thus  bestows  on  the  land-owner. 
There  are  many  of  the  mediatised  states  of  Germany,  not  so 
large  ad  the  Highland  estates  on  which  sites  are  refused.  If  a 
great  kingdom  like  Prussia,  attaching  such  a  state  to  itself,  should 
employ  the  authority  and  power  of  its  strong  government  to  pro- 
hibit the  majority  of  the  people  in  the  newly  attached  state  from 
burlding^  churches,  would  there  not  be  an  outcry  against  this 
tyranny,  that  would  resound  throughout  Europe  ?  It  would,  if 
we  mistake  not,  be  considered  an  outrage  upon  the  tolerant  prin-* 
ciples  of  the  nineteenth  century,  not  less  atrocious  than  were  in 
Iheir  own 'days,  those  laws  of  Victor  Amadeus  of  Savoy,  or  Louis 
XIV.  of  France — which,  by  going  a  step  farther,  refused  a  place 
to  the  worshippers,  as  well  as  to  the  worship.  If  we  suppose 
such  a  prohibition  enforced,  not  through  the  authority  of  a  foreign 
government  exercising  the  power  of  the  conqueror  oyer  the  con- 
quered, but  by  the  domestic  government  of  some  small  state  com-^^ 
manding  no  external  aid,  we  suppose  what  seems  to  be  impossible. 
The  coercion  by  any  government  of  a  majority  of  its  people  in 
their  religious  belief,  could  only  be  effected  by  a  domination  more 
absolute  than  that  of  the  Moor  over  the  African,  the  Tartar  over 
the  Chinese,  or  the  Mussulman  over  the  Hindu.  Even  despotic 
governments  act  through  the  majority — They  may  suppress,  or 
insult,  the  faith  of  a  small  number ;  they  cannot  do  so  by  the  people 
at  large.  If  Lord  Macdonald  still  possessed  the  sovereignty  of  his 
€tncestors — if  he  were  Monarch  of  Skye,  with  only  all  the  power 
which  a  monarch  can  possess  for  the  internal  organisation  of  his 
state,  instead  of  a  proprietor,  having  the  whole  power  of  the  British 
empire  at  his  command  to  make  good  bis  right,  he  would  not  have 
been  able  to  prevent  his  people  from  building  places  of  worship. 
If  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  had  possessed  the  same  isolated  regal 
authority  on  his  pastoral  estates,  we  should  not  have  had  the  ex- 
tent of  his  toleration  marked  by  the  official  intimation,  *  That  his 
^  Grace  would  offer  no  obstruction  to  the  putting  up  a  canvas-tent 
^  in  the  corner  of  a  field,  with  permission  of  the  tenant  I'  (Qy.  599.) 
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It  mj|(tit  perplex  a  perton  not  acqaainted  with  the  character  of  tbe 
institution*  of  tbif  country,  to  nod,  that,  where  wl  proprietor  re^ 
fu»«(l  a  fit^  amon^  tbe  solitudes  of  his  di«taQt  hills,  hii»  eye  mi^ht 
ytft  btf  vexed  by  tlie  apparition  of  a  floating  church  moored  io 
tfir  settf  beneath  tbe  windows  of  his  marine  villa.       It  would  be 
ditHuult  to  explain  to  understandings  not  trained  under  ourbv 
of  propertyi  why  tbe  authority  which  was  entitled  to  refuse  the 
UHO  01  tbe  valuelcMR  surface  of  tbe  rock,  should    not  have  the 
power  to  carry  out  tbe  principle,  by  interfering  with   the  occu- 
pation of  a  portion  of  tbe  ocean  dashing  against  its  base.     V^e 
are  addreNsing  ourselves  solely  to  the  law  of  the   case — whdiw 
lsi  and  what  it  ou|{bt  to  be.     For,  on  tbe  whole,  considering  the 
extent  of  tlieir  powers,  and  tbe  stroui^  temptation    tbev  m\i&i 
have  felt,  in  tbe  beat  of  a  fierce  controversy,  to   disable  their 
opponents,  we  cannot  help  tbinking,  that  the  small  number  a/ 
satisfactorilv  proved  refusals  of  sites,  is  creditable  to  the  landed  { 
gentry  of  Sc'otland.     We  hope  it  is  creditable  to  their  feeling 
ne  are  certain  it  is  creditable  to  their  prudence. 

Our  next  instance  of  an  invidious  and  dangerous  use  of  the 
absolute  right  of  property,  in  tbe  denial  of  a  right  of  transit  o^^ 
waste  and  uiiempioye^l  ground,  is  not  perhaps  so  atartliog  or  so 
shooking ;  But  il  is  still  less  capable  of  any  rational  vindiea^io/?; 
and  it  illustrates  still  more  strongly  the  principle,  that,  as  the  laws 
^  pronerty  are  made  for  the  advantage  of  all,  they  ought  fiexibl/ 
to  apply  ihemsolves  lu  the  different  portions  in  which  tbe  objects 
^  plxk^^^rly  mav  be  (daced,  lest,  by  a  hard  uniiormity  of  rule,  their 
u^H^ratiou  may  be  found  detrimeutal,  instead  of  advauta^^eoos,  to 
%W  ecuttmuuity. 

No  Mie  will  dispute  the  advantage  of  prolectiBg  the  produce 
«4  iudu^irial  euter^uru^  against  invasion  by  those  who  have  nci- 
lher»  by  as^liu^  in  bi^ia^in^  ii  into  ejusieace^  nor  tkroo^h  M9f 
i^Wr  s^ci^Hii  re«$Ott«  a  clut  m  lo  its  posscsaioa.     Sach  protce- 
Un>u  W  th^  (^rvaiiaai  thai  iaduces  e\rery  aHm  to  be  iadostrioosaW 
iir^<(iU»  au4  t^  eiMUnUite  to  the  coaunoa  slock  of  ike  vorlfs 
UHii*>ui4a  tre^jiMkr^^v     Thosk  wheat  Oeivi$  mod  vegetaUe  gardcis 
at^  V^"^  vK>)^H:^  ^>f  ib^  UwV  pcoiev-ttoa ;  aad  so  are  pkettm^ 
^i^MMfk  wvrv  u  Wr  liu$  nrasott  ouIv«  th^  lo  allov  of  9^J 
m^piuii>Wu  ut^wtry  l\>  ihuhl  oa  mhivh  liaa  ko^  chu^a  i^  laar 
U    lv>  be^fi^>w  aiti  $k:.j.  a:ttt  iaviijys(r^«  woaU  introdiseif  aa  eir* 
OiKrai  v<  ijUu^^rtviai^  u;}<«»t!juuiy  ia^^  uuf  Stoiaaiad^tzocoa  «f  the 
Ui*  V*  |K^»<njv     Bu5  tW  a.^^plx-ticttm  ot  tbe  soaa»  p<ajf»^ 
4«4>ii»tN^  xtvN^fc*5v  %a.co  iwvfcivi  tae  rafttk.  Ut<f  ^aoi«o^  ^^  tiie 
p«^«^  t^  aivuiiuia  $«/ii.  ««M^  acta  prtnHevai  iesecci^  ^  a  mdts& 
*»U  attpcviiwyk^nf  frai^t^uaiwuj:^  ot^  ui^  |Mwitr  ot  too  li^w.    Ts 
(rt>A%^.^  m  u^^  :*a>*Maj>f  !»«»n^  ^a^  r^dc  «rir  «aK{ua««a  oner  ttactf 
y«.  cvUiik  *v  %4*vu  ia«f  [K^ncivr  a«tti^  laK  utMu^ic  ik  aaift^ 
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while  to  adapt  to  the  purposes  of  ownership — which  he  has 
neither  fenced  nor  cultivated — would  be  only  giving  effect  to  the 
tyrannical  humour  of  one  man,  instead  of  administering  justice 
for  the  general  benefit  of  the  community.  To  treat  tlie  treading 
on  the  bare  rock,  and  the  trampling  down  of  wheat  or  flower 
plots,  as  one  and  the  same  offence,  is  not  to  protect  society,  but 
to  arm  certain  individuals  with  tyrannical  powers  for  the  wanton 
Oppression  of  others. 

In  ^country  which,  like  the  United  Kingdom,  displays  on  its 
varied  surface  every  gradation,  from  the  most  costly  cultivation, 
to  the  wildest  natural  desolation,  a  certain  flexibility  in  the  law 
of  trespass  is  necessary  to  the  balance  of  the  rights  oi  indivi- 
duals with  those  of  the  country  at  large.  It  involves  no  infringe- 
ment on  the  landlord's  right  of  exclusive  ownership,  to  deny  him 
the  advantage  of  stringent  methods  of  exclusion,  until  he  shall 
h^ve  marked  the  land,  as  appropriated  to  his  own  particular 
services,  by  its  adaptation  to  some  useful  or  ornamental  purposes. 
Towards  this  point  our  attention  has  been  particularly  directed 
by  recent  circumstances,  rendered  conspicuous  and  put  beyond 
all  doubt,  by  the  repeated  animadversions  of  the  newspaper 
press.  Sundry  proprietors  and  lessees  of  large  tracts  of  moun- 
tain land  in  the  Highlands,  have  supposed  that  they  can  apply 
the  strictest  rules  of  the  law  of  trespass  to  these  districts — that 
they  can  insulate  them  by  a  declaratory  blockade,  and  may,  by 
a  mere  announcement  of  will  and  intention,  make  it  as  much  a 
trespass  to  wander  in  these  deserts,  as  to  cross  a  wheat  field, 
or  climb  a  park  gate.  If  the  right  thus  arrogated  should  be 
found  to  be  justified  by  any  latent  principle  of  Scottish  law,  its 
application  will,  nevertheless,  be  as  great  a  novelty,  as  if  it 
had  been  a  new  law  of  trespass,  created  by  act  of  Parliament ; 
and  even  if  it  were  not  denied  that  it  is  lawful,  the  change  that 
it  would  create,  by  rendering  the  wayfarer  liable  to  be  excluded 
from  tracts  of  waste  land,  over  which  the  people  of  Scotland 
always  believed  that  they  held,  and  have  always  exercised,  aright 
of  transit,  would  be  in  itseU  a  practical  change^  so  important,  as 
to  demand  the  serious  attention  of  the  leiJ:islature. 

It  would  not  become  us  to  auticlpate  the  conclusion  which  the 
courts  may  reach  on  this  novel  question ;  but  the  grounds,  on 
which  it  is  denied  that  the  law  of  Scotland  justifies  a  power,  first 
drrogated,  we  believe,  by  an  English  lessee  of  Highland  pro- 
perty, are  so  far  in  unison  with  the  principles  on  which  we  hold 
that  such  questions  ought  to  rest,  that  we  shall  venture  on  a  brief 
outline  of  them.  In  England,  the  law  has  tended  to  draw  a 
clear  line  of  demarcation  between  the  rights  of  individuals  on  the 
one  hand,  and  those  of  the  public  on  the  other.  •  The  rules 
regarding  trespass  have  been  made  Strict ;  but  the  law  for  the 
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protection  of  public  rights  of  way  is  equally  qlear  and  emphatic. 
In  Scotland,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  said  that  the  privi- 
leges of  the  public  have  consisted  in  the  less  rigid  character 
of  the  rights  of  proprietors  :  And  this  is  a  distinction  naturally- 
arising  from  the  different  physical  character  of  the  two  countries. 
As  soon  as  cultivation  renders  the  surface  of  the  earth  valuable, 
the  individual  possession  of  the  square  acres  for  productive  pur- 
poses,  and  the  public  possession  of  narrow  strips  of  land  for 
purposes  o(  transit,  come  at  once  into  conflict,  and  require  to  be 
severally  ascertained.    In  England,  this  regularly  takes  place  on 
the  inclosure  of  waste  or  open  lands.     The  right  of  public  pas- 
sage over  the  whole  is  given  up  in  return  for  a  few  defiired  lines. 
In  Scotland,  we  believe  that  the  difficulty  of  establishing  rights 
of  way  has  needlessly  burdened  the  rapid  progress  of  agriculture 
with  considerable  inconveniencies  to  the  public,  especially  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  towns  :  And  it  has  certainly  materially  abridg- 
ed there  the  facilities  for  exercise,  which  are  a  blessing  to  the 
common  people  of  a  country,  second  only  to  those  habits  of  mo- 
rality and  industry  of  which  they  are  potent  auxiliaries.     But 
while,  in  these  fast  improving  agricultural  districts,  the  public 
freedom  becomes  thus  liable  to  a  degree  of  restraint,  which,  we 
think,  deserves  serious  attention,  in  lands  left  waste  it  has  never 
been  deemed  necessary  to  apply  strict  rules  to  the  right  of  transit ; 
because  the  rights  of  proprietors  have  never,  until  very  lately, 
been  so  exercised,  as  to  control  a  general  freedom  of  locomotion. 
If  we  were  to  speculate  upon  the  probable  nature  of  the  first 
germs  of  a  game  law,  relating  to  a  country  not  merely  dotted  with 
preserves  here  and  there,  but  covered  with  mountains  and  forests, 
over  which  the  power  of  the  great  landowners  was  rather  that  of 
sovereignty  or  leadership,  than  of  ownership  in  the  more  civilised 
sense  of  the  term,  we  should  expect  to  find,  that  the  regulations 
in  question  would  savour  more  of  police  restrictions,  on  the  pur- 
suit of  wild  animals,  than  of  the  limitation  and  adjustment  of  strict 
proprietory  rights.    Accordingly,  we  find  that  the  early  Scottish 
game  acts*  appear  only  in  the  shape  of  restraints  on  the  general 
right  to  pursue  wild  animals  ;  and  that  this  general  right  appears, 
unless  so  far  as  it  was  restricted  by  statute,   to  have  authorised 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  to  hunt  wild  animals,  without 
reference  to  the  ownership  of  the  ground— so  long  as  there  was 
no  breach  of  inclosure,  or  entry  on  cultivated  land.     The  acts 
are  found  gradually   to  limit  this  privilege  to  certain  classes 
of  persons  ;  but  it  was  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  survival  of  the 
ancient  spirit  of  the  unrestrained  freedom,  that  it  was  not  decided. 


«  See  1475,0.61;  1345,  c.  51. 
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until  1790,  that  a  person  who  had  the  proper  landed  qualification 
Inig'ht  be  prevented  from  sporting  on  any  land  not  inclosed,  who- 
ever might  be  the  owner.  The  course  of  legislation  concerning 
game  laws  had,  however,  ere  that  time,  so  far  tended  to  establish 
the  principle  of  the  game  being  an  accessory  to  the  land,  that  the 
old  system  of  a  common  privilege  all' over  the  country,  vested  in 
qualified  persons,  was  nd  longer  admitted  by  the  Court  of  Session. 
AH  th^se  changes,  howeverj  relative  to  game,  were  held  to  leave 
the  right  of  locomotion  as  it  stood.  It  is  therefore  argued, 
that,  unless  where  a  party  comes  under  the  statutory  rules  against 
trespassers  in  pursuit  of  game,  or  commits  some  palpable  damage, 
the  wayfarer  who  passes  over  uninclosed  waste  lands  is  not  liable 
in  Scotland  to  any  prohibition  or  penalty. 

This  theory  completely  agrees  with  the  notion  of  consuetudi- 
nary law,  which  ha^  been  handed  down  from  generation  to  gene- 
ration in  these  wild  tracts ;  and  we  must,  also  say,  that  it  has 
an  adaptation  to  the  character  of  the  place,  and  of  the  people, 
which  would  not  be  found  in  any  law  of  trespass,  which  had  risen 
and  come  to  maturity  in  the  midst  of  agricultural  improvements. 
By  the  peculiar  distribution  of  the  Highland  population,  small 
clusters  of  cottages  are  deposited  here  and  there  in  the  sheltered 
recesses  of  th^  mountains,  or  in  the  flat  and  fruitful  vales  watered 
by  the  larger  rivers.  With  few  exceptions,  the  high-roads  run 
along  the  levels  of  these  valleys,  and  thus  radiate,  as  it  were, 
ftom  the  central  mountain  ranges  towards  the  shore.  Carriage 
toads  across  the  ranges  of  hills  between  these  valleys  are  com- 
paratively rare,  and  naturally  are  very  costly  operations.  There 
are,  however,  various  lines  of  communication  from  glen  to  glen 
over  the  passes  among  the  mountains ;  and  it  is  evident  that, 
from  the  general  disposal  and  direction  of  the  high  roads,  it  is  a 
very  valuable  privilege  to  the  Highlander  to  be  able  to  cross  the 
mountain  passes  which  lie  between  the  inhabited  straths.  The 
distance  between  two  villages,  in  two  adjacent  glens,  will  fre^ 
quently  be  three  or  four  times  as  far  by  the  high-road,  as  by  these 
passes.  It  often  happens,  too,  that  in  the  series  of  ascents  and 
descents  over  ground  alternately  craggy  and  stony,  and  more 
or  less  intercepted  by  torrents,  there  is  no  specific  pathway,  each 
traveller  having  been  accustomed  to  select  his  own  route.  Thus, 
instead  of  a  public  property  in  any  definite  path,  what  the  peo- 
ple felt  that  they  possessed,  was  the  privilege  of  wandering  over 
the  waste  whithersoever  they  might  choose,  as  a  sailor  over  the 
isea.  I^ow,  it  is  evident  that  if  the  land  were  cultivated,  this  is 
a  privilege  for  which  the  people  would  have  no  occasion  ;  for  it 
is  a  necessary  incident  of  cultivation,  that  the  surface  becomes 
reticulated,  as  it  were,  with  marked  pathways  and  roads.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  imagine  any  cultivated  district,  where  the  peasant 
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going  to 'visit  his  neighbour  ten  miles  off,  would  have  to  travel 
forty  miles;  yet,  if  the  privilege  of  traversing  waste  lands  be 
denied  to  him,  there  are  many  places  where  the  Highlander 
would  now  be  subject  to  this  hardship.  Whatever  may  be  the 
rights  of  property,  they  must  surely  be  made  consistent  with  the 
right  of  the  public  to  free  and  natural  communication  between 
one  place  and  another,  reasonably  understood. 

We  doubt  very  much,  accordingly,  whether  there  is  any  other 
country  in  Europe  where  such  a  right  of  exclusion  is  arrogated. 
It  may  be  put  as  a  question  to  the  whole  host  of  continental  tourists 
— it  may  be  especially  put  to  botanists  and  geologists — whether 
there  is  any  tract  of  barren  mountain  scenery,  where  they  have 
ever  found  themselves  warned  oflF  the  premises?  The  history  of 
natural  scierice,  and  of  the  art  of  landscape  painting,  are  not  dis- 
graced by  similar  discourtesies  in  any  other  part  of  Europe.  It 
would  have  given  rise  to  a  more  justly  founded  scandal  than  the 
Shakspeare  story  against  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  had  we  any  record 
of  Linnaeus  being  interrupted  while  botanising  in  Dalecarlia,  or 
Salvator  Rosa  while  sketching  in  the  Abruzzi ;  yet  we  believe 
that  some  of  the  most  oflFensive  instances  of  exclusion  in  the 
Highlands,  have  occurred  to  naturalists  and  artists.  Such  is 
sometimes  the  capricious  tyranny  of  civilisation  !  and  we  may 
attribute  the  anomaly  to  the  circumstance,  that  within  the  same 
island  kingdom  which  possesses  these  wild  uncultivated  tracts, 
the  richest  agricultural  land  in  the  world  has  long  sought  and 
obtained  the  protection  of  the  laws.  It  is  among  these  cultivated 
districts  that  the  law  of  property  has  acquired  its  nicety  and  pre- 
cision ;  and,  consequently,  the  English  nobleman  can  now  scarce- 
ly quit  his  well-fenced  shaven  lawn  for  the  howling  wilderness, 
without  hoping  and  believing  that  he  cfirries  the  English  law 
of  trespass  with  him  I 

It  would  be  leaving  our  readers  but  partially  informed  on  this 
subject,  to  allow  them  to  suppose  that  mere  caprice,  or  a  despotic 
spirit,  has  dictated  the  exclusions  to  which  we  have  referred. 
They  have  a  far  more  formidable  source,  in  the  Nimrod  propen- 
sities of  the  English  gentry  ;  and  the  reason  why  they  have  first 
made  themselves  manifest  in  Scotland,  is  because  our  mountains 
contain  the  nearest  solitudes  to  London,  suitable  for  deer  forests. 
It  has  been  stated,  in  vindication  of  the  exclusion  of  artists  and 
naturalists,  as  well  as  a  reason  for  stopping  the  peasantry  in 
their  accustomed  short  cuts,  that  the  red-deer  must  have  an  un- 
trodden solitude ;  and  that  the  presence,  within  a  circuit  of  several 
miles,  of  any  other  human  being,  except  himself  and  his  friends, 
would  spoil  the  sport  for  which  the  rich  deer-stalker  is  willing  to 
pay  an  annual  fortune.  It  is  maintained,  that  every  other  con- 
sideration must  give  way  before  the  pecuniary  sacrifice  be  is  pre- 
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pared  to  make.  In  earlier  ages,  the  preservation  of  the  solitude 
of  the  forest  was  entrusted  to  the  paucity  of  wayfarers  who  had 
occasion  to  pass  through  it.  With  the  increase  of  our  population, 
and  the  propensity  for  locomotion,  propelled  by  our  great  railway 
System  through  the  country,  till  it  is  driven  into  the  smallest  and 
remotest  channels,  it  is  easy  to  believe  that,  in  some  places,  this 
negative  protection  can  be  no  longer  relied  on.  The  question 
will  therefore  probably  come  to  this — Is  the  preservation  of  this 
species  of  sport,  in  the  present  day,  so  very  important,  and  so 
very  valuable  to  the  community  at  large,  as  to  justify  restraints 
on  the  public,  which  are  practically  and  virtually  new,  and  must 
be  constantly  the  cause  of  very  serious  inconvenience  and  annoy- 
ance? 

The  sacrifice  of  a  public  privilege,  in  order  to  be  just  and 
reasonable,  must  carry  its  compensation  with  it,  in  one  form  or 
another.  Thus,  the  same  adaptation  of  the  land  to  productive 
purposes,  which  renders  the  appropriation  so  eminently  advan- 
tageous to  individuals,  is  a  clear  benefit  to  the  public.  The  be- 
nefit to  the  empire  at  large,  by  the  conversion  of  waste  into 
arable  land,  was  generally  the  justification  of  the  old  inclosure 
acts,  under  which  minor  privileges  were  frequently  overlooked. 
It  is  the  nature  of  common  rights  to  afford,  by  the  publicity  of 
their  exercise,  some  pleasure  or  advantage,  however  small,  to 
numerous  individuals  clustering  round  their  vicinity,  who  have 
neither  an  interest  that  they  can  legally  defend,  nor  a  privilege  on 
which  they  can  put  a  specific  value.  The  standing  order  for  setting 
apart,  in  all  English  inclosure  bills,  a  certain  space  ^  for  purposes 
*  of  exercise  and  recreation  of  the  neighbouring  population ' — a 
principle  also  embodied  in  the  general  inclasure  act — perhaps 
went  as  close  as  it  is  practicable  to  go,  to  an  adjustment  of  these 
indefinite  interests.  Fortunately,  however,  many  portions  of  the 
earth  are  ill  available  for  cultivation,  and  offer  little  or  no  excuse 
for  appropriation  and  inclosure.  These  are  the  rights  which  the 
public  ought  vigorously  to  defend,  or  studiously  recover ;  remem^^ 
bering  that  all  such  rights  are  trusts  for  succeeding  generations. 
The  sea  shore  and  the  hill  top,  left  open,  are  sources,  at  once 
universal  and  inexhaustible,  of  the  purest  and  most  elevating 
pleasures :  Appropriate  them,  and  the  conterminous  proprietor 
has  acquired  littlie  more  than  the  churlish  .assertion  of  his  power 
to  exclude.  In  this  case,  the  very  foundation  upon  which  the 
justice  of  appropriation  is  presumed,  is  wanting.  For  all  jurists 
are  agreed,  that  no  class  of  subjects  can  be  made  a  matter  of  pri- 
vate property,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  they  are  more  ser- 
viceable to  the  world  in  that  forin,  than  they  would  have  been 
if  left  at  large. 
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Art.  X. — 1.  Twelfth  Report  of  the  Inspectors  of  Prisons  {for 
Scotland^  Northumberland^  and  Durham)  ^  presented  to  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  by  command  of  her  Majesty.  London  : 
pp.  138. 

2.  A  Plan  for  the  Establishment  of  a  General  System  of  Secular 
Education  in  the  County  of  Lancaster.     London  :  1847. 

Tl/^E  have  no  hope  that  a  class  of  criminals  will  ever  cease  to 
^^  exist  in  this  country;  and  it  M'ill  always,  therefore,  be  a 
grave  question,  *  What  is  to  be  done  with  them  ?'  The  most 
efficient  modes  of  preventing  crime,  form  a  distinct  question.  It 
is  a  large  subject ;  nor  can  we  ptetend  to  exhaust  it  within  the 
limits  of  the  present  article.  Still,  there  are  certain  conditions 
— directly  essential  to  every  successful  effort  for  the  repression 
of  crime,  on  which  some  reflections  may  be  not  unprofitably 
offered.  They  are,  for  example,  such  as  these ;  that  the  legis- 
lature should  see  that  the  penal  code,  while  as  merciful  as  a  rea- 
sonable philanthropy  can  demand,  should  yet  be  severe  enough 
to  be  truly  merciful — merciful,  that  is,  to  the  entire  community ; 
that  the  criminal  law,  once  laid  down,  should  be  Tigorously  and 
honestly  administered ;  that  it  should  be  put  in  harmony  with 
public  opinion,  without  which  the  people  will  not  prosecute,  nor 
jurors  convict ;  and  above  all,  that  the  supply  of  a  criminal  popu- 
lation should  be  intercepted,  and  kept  down  by  the  only  avail- 
able means — Education. 

To  the  first  of  these  topics  we  recently  called  the  attention  of 
our  readers,  and  we  shall  therefore  say  nothing  further  on  it  here ; 
beyond  remarking  that  we  fear  that  the  history  of  the  Transporta- 
tion system  furnishes  some  notable  exceptions  to  the  maxim  of 
Montesquieu,  ^  En  un  mot,  tout  ce  que  la  loi  appelle  une  peine, 
*  est  effectivement  une  peine.'  We  hope  that  the  contemplated 
reforms  of  penal  Discipline  will  not  furnish  any  similar  exceptions. 

The  legislature  having  once  framed  a  penal  code,  it  ought  to 
be  the  determination,  as  it  is  the  duty  of  the  whole  community, 
to  give  efficiency  to  its  provisions.  But  this  must  depend  chiefly 
on  the  people  themselves ;  and  we  regret  to  say  that  there  are  at 
present  especial  reasons  for  urging  this  topic  on  public  attention. 
We  admit  that  the  laws  should  be  brought  into  harmony  with  the 
sentiments  of  the  community— a  point  we  shall  come  to  pre- 
sently— and  that  nothing  can  be  more  foolish  than  to  persist  in 
the  maintenance  of  any  which  the  general  approval  does  not  ratify; 
and  for  the  breach  of  which  the  injured  will  not  prosecute,  nor  ju- 
ries convict     Still,  all  this  does  not  exempt  the  really  oonsden*- 
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tious  citizen  from  the  duty  of  giving  laws,  while  they  exist,  their 
full  effect,  nor  justify  him  in  anticipating  their  constitutional  re- 
peal, by  deliberate  violation  of  his  duties  as  a  juror.  It  is  a  most 
sacred  obligation,  which  every  citizen  owes  to  his  fellow  citizens, 
that  crime  should  not,  if  possible,  go  undetected  or  unpunished ; 
and  it  is  only  when  they  insure  something  like  certainty  of  de* 
tection  and  punishment,  that  any  penal  regulations  can  be  of  the 
slightest  value.  A  perfect  penal  system  would  be  one  which,  only 
just  severe  enough  to  convince  society  and  the  sufferer  that  crime 
was  an  unprofitable  speculation,  should  provide  for  the  almost  cer- 
tain detection  of  crime,  and  its  absolutely  certain  punishment — a 
system  of  which  Argus  should  be  the  symbol  of  the  vigilance,  and 
Khadaroanthus  of  the  inflexibility.  We  shall  not  easily  find  such 
a  code :  But  we  do  trust  that  all  virtuous  citizens  will  unite  in  a 
vigorous  resistance  of  that  flagrant  and  profligate  doctrine,  which 
we  exceedingly  regret  to  have  recently  seen  more  than  half 
apologised  for,  and  palliated — that  it  is  the  juror's  right,  not 
only  virtually  to  make  the  law  (for  which  he  is  not  responsible) 
what  he  pleases,  but  to  make  the  facts^  on  which  he  has  sworn 
to  pronounce  as  he  finds  them,  also  just  what  he  pleases:  in 
other  words,  if  he  thinks  that  the  sentence  awarded  by  law  is  too 
severe,  to  mitigate  it  by  pronouncing  a  verdict  at  variance  with 
the  facts  which  he  admits  to  be  proved,  and  according  to  which 
he  has  solemnly  sworn  to  find  his  verdict. 

The  miserable  plea,  that  his  conscience  is  under  two  opposite 
obligations,  and  that  he  must  obey  the  higher  and  more  imperative 
of  the  two,  admits  of  two  decisive  answers — either  of  which  is 
sufficient  to  condemn  him ;  and  to  the  latter  of  which,  at  all 
events,  we  may  defy  any  man  of  common  sense  to  reply.  The 
first  is,  that  he  is  not  under  two  contrary  obligations ;  one  of 
them  being  simply  imagfinary,  and  of  his  own  devising.  For 
the  law  and  its  consequences,  he  is  not  responsible ;  he  is  only 
responsible  for  the  truthful  observance  of  that  oath  which  he 
has  voluntarily  and  deliberately  taken — to  find  a  verdict  ac- 
cording to  the  facts.  But  if  that  same  confusion  of  logic, 
which  leads  to  these  strange  conclusions  as  to  his  duty,  prevent 
him  from  seeing  this  distinction,  then  let  him  act  on  his  vaunted 
plea  of  Conscience,  like  an  honest  man— and  refuse  to  serve  as  a 
juror,  whatever  be  the  consequences.  Though  we  should  deem 
such  an  individual  grievously  mistaken,  we  should  respect  him. 
A  really  scrupulous  conscience  will  submit  to  any  thing  rather 
than  violate  its  dictates;  and  here  the  remedy  is  plain.  If  it 
be  said  that  such  a  course  would  not  be  pleasant^  we  reply — we 
suppose  not ;  but,  then,  conscience  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
pleasant.  We  hope  it  is  not  pleasant  to  the  juror  to  violate  his 
oath  ;  and  we  should  hope,  that,  if  he  reflects,  he  will  think  it 
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still  more  unpleasant  to  do  this,  than  to  bear  the  penatiiei  of  re- 
fusing to  serve,  whatever  they  may  be.     If.  in  an  alternative 
so  simple,  and  so  teadily  suggested  by  a  really  scrupulous  con- 
science, he  prefers  the  violation  of  his  oath,  we  must  deein,  and. 
We  thinE,  justly,  his  professed  fconsqientioiisness  a  niere  pretence. 
Conscience  never  thtis  juggles  with  itself, — If  jii  any  fespecfs 
the  law  DC  really  too  Severe,  let  us  endeavour,  by  tM  constitu- 
tional means,  io  provide  a  prompt  refmedy ;  but  while  ii  is  law^ 
let  lis  no£  say  one  syllable  in  favour  of  a  practice,  which,  iiridef  a' 
false  plea  of  conscience,  i^  itself  a  flagrant  crime  agaiiist  God  and 
man,  and  acts  as  a  premhim  upon  all  crime,  by  leaving  its  punish- 
ment uncertain ;  which,  id  effect,  transforms  each  juror  into  law- 
giver and  judge,  and  subjects  the  decrees  of  the  general  will  to 
The  caprice  of  the  individual-     As  we  said  some  years  ago — - 
^  Vainly  would  the  feleven  half-starved  jurors  of  the  old  school 

*  object  io  take  advantage  of  the  general  forin  in  which  their 

*  verdict  was  returnable,  in  order  to  falsify  their  answer  on  the 

*  only  pdints  upon  which  they  knew  their  country  ever  asked 
^  their  opinion^  and  over  which  alone  it  intended  to  intrust  them 

*  with  its  power.  In  respect  of  every  thing  beyond  those  points, 
they  have  no  more  right  to  condemn  or  to  acquit  than  a 
stranger  in  the  §treet.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  A  has  resolved 
never  io  bring  in  felo-de-se  on  suicide.  B  will  never  bring  in 
guilty  (m  a  duel.  C  cannot  agree  to  convict  under  the  game 
lawfe,  D  objects  to  capital  punishments  in  foi^ery ;  E  to  the 
number  of  ^hillings  at  which  larceny  rates  the  worth  of  the  life 
of  man.  F  has  compassion  for  the  concealment  of  the  birth  of 
a  bastard  child ;  G  for  the  administering  medicine  to  procure 
abortion.  JEI  belongs  to  a  club  who  have  agreed  that  they 
never  will  set  aside  a  modus,  or  consent  to  turn  out.  what  the 
clergy-hater,  or  rather  the  tithe-hater,  calls  the  black  slug,  to 
riot  over  an  acre  of  English  land.  K  feels  that  the  right  of  an 
heir-at-law,  or  of  children,  to  succeed  to  the  family  estate,  is  a 
natural  right,  and  his  sense  of  justice  will  not  let  him  support 
a  will  by  which  they  are  disinherited ;  L,  on  the  othet  hand, 
believes  that  the  will  of  the  testator  or  founder  imposes  a  sacred 
obligation ;  his  conscience,  accordingly,  will  not  allow  him,  on 
the  ground  of  some  technical  objection,  to  be  a  party  to  setting 
aside  an  instrument  in  which  that  intention  is  conveyed.  These 
diversities  contain  but  a  minute  fraction  of  the  discord  and 
enormities  which  must  attend  the  successful  delivery  of  the 
doctrine,  that  the  letter  of  the  law,  and  the  formality  of  an  oath, 
are  **  carnal  ordinance^  *' — dust  in  the  scales  of  pure  and  essen- 
tial justice.  An  open  usurpation  of  this  nature,  of  the  greatest 
of  all  rights  reserved  by  society  to  its  legislature,  is  a  much 
more  daugerous   ** encroachment"    on  national  authority,  on 
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*  the  part  of  every  petty  jurymttia  who  commits  It,  than  our 
^  ancestors  had   ever  occasion  to  contend  agsdnst,   tiiider  the 

*  class  of  arbitrary  treasons/  * 

Should  the  present  disposition  to  leniency,  in  the  provisions 
of  penal  law,  be  accompanied  at  the  same  time  by  an  indisposi- 
tion, from  the  same  miscalculating  humanity,  to  give  honest  effect 
even  to  these  mitigated  provisions,  there  will  be  reason  to  fear 
lest  the  nation  should  some  day  be  in  the  condition  of  the  worthy 
constable  and  beadle  of  Olney,  as  described  in  one  of  the  most 
humorous  of  Cowper's  pleasant  letters,  in  which  he  shows  ^  how 

*  the  beadle  thrashed  the  thief,  the  constable  the  beadle,  and 

*  the  lady  the  constable ;  and  how  the  thief  (thanks  to  the  red 

*  ochre)  was  the  only  person  concerned,  who  suffered  nothing.* 

Another  obvious  reflection  is,  that  one  of  the  most  effectual 
modes  of  checking  crime  is  to  prevent  men  from  tampering  with 
their  conscience — by  restricting,  as  far  as  possible,  the  imputation 
of  its  deeper  guilt,  and  the  infliction  of  its  heavier  penalties,  to 
offences  which  are  instantly  pronounced  flagrant  violations  of  all 
social  obligation,  by  the  consciences  of  all  mankind ;  which  leave 
no  doubt  of  their  nature,  invite  no  casuistry  to  palliate  their 
enormity,  and  enlist  no  sympathy  with  their  commission,  or  pity 
'for  their  punishment  Incredible  is  the  mischief  that  is  done  by 
the  neglect  of  this  obvious  maxim.  Not  only  are  all  notions  of 
justice  in  the  minds  of  the  common  people  shocked  and  con- 
founded by  the  spectacle  of  offences  of  lighter  character,  or  even 
of  arbitrary  definition,  treated  as  equally  heinous  with  those  of  a 
more  flagrant  nature,  and  subjected  to  similar  severities ;  not 
only  are  the  prisons  crowded  with  offenders  of  different  degrees 
of  turpitude,  who,  by  their  mere  association  (as  is  always  the 
case),  tend  to  make  each  other  worse ;  not  only  in  this  way  hasf 
many  a  man,  who  has  been  committed  for  a  comparative  trifle, 
rapidly  passed  through  the  intervening  stages  of  corruption,  and 
come  out  of  prison  prepared  for  crimes  of  a  deeper  dye ;— but 
thete  is  a  itiischief  of  a  yet  more  subtle  and  comprehensive  nature, 
inflicted  by  such  a  condition  of  tlie  law,  and  inflicted  before  the 
man  has  ever  entered  the  walls  of  a  prison  at  all.  It  consists  in  the 
temptations  offered  to  the  conscience  to  tamper  with  itaown  convic- 


if-^ 


♦  Edinburgh  Review,  vol.  liv.  Art.  *  Bossi  on  Crimined  Law/ 
pp.  228,  229.  We  spoke  our  mind  freely,  at  the  time,  of  M.  Rossi's 
theory  af  conscience  being  the  basis  of  criminal  law.  We  should  be 
much  less  disposed  to  trust  him  now  with  the  administration  of  his 
theory;  since  he  has  changed  from  a  refugee  professor  to  a  peer  of  France, 
and  has  graduated  in  diplomacy  fit  Rome,  in  the  school  of  Mt  Ouizott 
Alas  I  fpr  men  of  letters  t 
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tions,  and  thus  gradually  to  debauch  itself.  Once  let  a  man  bring 
himself  to  do  that  of  which  he  has  but  a  dim  perception  of  its  be- 
ing wrong,  or  of  which  he  doubts  whether  it  is  wrong  at  all,  nay, 
which  he  believes  is  not  morally  wrong,  but  which  he  at  the  same 
time  knows  is  against  positive  statutes,  and  which  he  therefore 
does  clandestinely,  and  with  shame ;  and  he  is  on  the  top  of  an 
inclined  plane,  from  which  he  will  probably  slide  to  the  very 
bottom.  He  will  be  led,  with  increasingly  fatal  facility,  to  do 
other  things,  the  turpitude  of  which  he  can  never  pretend  to 
doubt.  Hence  the  extreme  inexpediency  of  enacting  laws  which 
make  crime  other  than  what  can  be  easily  brought  home  to  the 
understandings  and  conscience  of  the  entire  community.  Some 
such  arbitrary  definitions  of  crime  there  must  be  in  the  laws  of 
every  country ;  but  in  every  wise  code  they  will  be  limited  by  the 
strictest  necessity  ;  and  offences  of  this  kind  will  be  widely  sepa- 
rated from  those  of  a  more  heinous  nature,  by  the  mode  of  treat- 
ment and  the  character  of  the  penalties  attached  to  them.  If  we 
would  keep  the  general  conscience  in  a  healthy  atate,  the  descent 
from  social  innocence  to  the  guilt  of  a  felon,  ought  to  be  a  preci- 
pice, not  an  easy  staircase ;  the  boundary  between  the  two  should 
be  the  high  mountain-frontier  of  universal  morals  or  the  most  un- 
questionable propriety,  not  an  invisible  or  ill-defined  line.  It  is 
true  that  every  honest  and  enlightened  citizen  will  think  himself 
bound  to  obey  the  laws  of  his  country,  so  long  as  they  are  laws, 
however  he  may  doubt  their  expediency,  or  struggle  for  their 
repeal.  There  are  only  two  cases  in  which  he  will  sufi^er  him- 
self to  depart  from  this  principle,  whether  the  law  be  a  purely 
arbitrary  prohibition,  founded  on  views  of  public  convenience, 
or  whether  it  commend  itself  at  once  to  those  principles  of  our 
common  nature,  which  are  involved  in  all  the  systems  of  law,  and 
are  the  basis  of  them  all.  One  is,  where  the  law  demands  of  him 
something  which  he  conscientiously  believes  is  forbidden  him 
by  a  yet  higher  law,  and  then  he  will  patiently  suffer  the  penalty 
of  his  disobedience  ;  the  other,  when  the  voice  of  universal  cus- 
tom has  already  consigned  a  law  to  oblivion,  without  signifying, 
by  the  usual  methods,  its  formal  repeal."^ 

But  though  these  are  the  only  two  cases  in  which  the  truly 
enlightened  and  severely  upright  citizen  will  allow  his  conscience 
to  judge  of  the  propriety  of  obeying  a  law,  there  are  multitudes 


*  Of  these  laws,  by  the  way,  of  which  there  are  in  our  own  Statute 
Book,  and  in  that  of  every  country,  many  examples — ^laws  which  have 
been  buried  for  centuries,  and  which  no  one  thinks  of  either  obey- 
ing or  reviving — all  that  cpn  b?  said  is,  that  the  sooner  they  are  erased, 
tijo  hotter. 
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of  men  who  are  neither  enlightened  nor  severely  upright,  and  to 
whom  an  enactment,  the  justice  or  propriety  of  which  they  can- 
not perceive,  affords  just  that  opportunity  of  juggling  with  con- 
science, which  necessarily  ends  in  corrupting  it. 

Hence  the  deep  wrongs,  which  for  so  many  years  the  absurdi- 
ties and  iniquities  of  our  anomalous  game  laws  and  revenue  laws 
inflicted  on  the  nation ;  not  only  inasmuch  as  the  latter  have 
made  criminals  of  many  men,  who  under  a  better  system,  would 
never  have  been  such ;  not  only  as  the  former  have  visited  the 
real  offences  they  forbade  by  disproportionate  penalties,  be- 
sides making  other  fantastical  offences  of  their  own  ;  not  merely 
because  both  have  shocked  all  reason  and  offended  all  prejudice ; 
not  merely  because  they  have  converted,  what,  if  they  had  been 
temperately  framed  and  administered,  might  ^ave  been  a  con- 
sciousness of  wrong-doing,  into  a  sense  of  justifiable  resistance  to 
intolerable  oppression  ;  not  merely  because  they  have  inspired 
pity  for  offenders,  and  quenched  all  sense  of  their  guilt  in  com- 
passion for  their  sufferings  ; — but  they  have  operated  still  more 
fatally — by  indoctrinating  thousands  in  the  *  first  easy  lessons*  of 
a  sophistical  morality,  and  instructing  them  how  to  graduate  in 
crime,.  Hence  have  those  laws  been  so  fruitful  a  source  of  crimes 
far  more  atrocious  than  those  they  prohibited ;  and  nursed  and 
trained  the  poacher  and  smuggler  into  the  thief,  the  burglar, 
and  the  murderer. 

It  were  indeed  most  unjust  to  deny  that  much  has  been  done 
by  the  legislature  of  late  years  to  revise  these  and  other  laws  ; 
but  it  were  equally  ridiculous  to  deny  that  much  still  remains  to 
be  done.  We  acknowledge,  however,  that  we  anticipate  the  cor- 
rection of  the  principal  evils  which  flow  from  the  sources  of  crime 
now  in  question,  rather  from  the  indirect  influence  of  certain  recent 
acts,  which  do  not  immediately  respect  crime  at  all,  than  from 
any  direct  efforts  of  legislation.  The  abuses  of  our  game  laws 
and  our  revenue  laws  in  particular,  will  soon  be  practically  cor- 
rected by  the  influence  of  *  free  trade  ;' — one  of  the  advantages 
of  that  great  social  revolution,  probably  the  least  thought  of, 
but  not,  in  our  judgment,  the. least  important. 

While  we  assuredly  never  had  any  fears,  lest,  with  such  a 
population  as  ours,  any  land  in  England  should  go  out  of  cul- 
tivation, we  do  anticipate,  as  an  ultimate  effect  of  the  repeal 
of  the  corn  laws,  that  the  importation  of  foreign  corn  will  be  suf-» 
ficient  to  alter  in  many  respects  the  relations  between  the  land- 
holder and  the  tenant ;  and  will  so  far  affect  the  market,  as  on 
one  hand  to  render  the  former  anxious  that  the  latter  should 
have  every  inducement  to  offer  as  large  a  rent  as  he  can,  and 
therefore  every  facility  for  growing  as  much  corn  as  he  can ; 
and  on  the  other,  will  oblige  the  tenant  to  insist  on  reducing 
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tbe  risks  of  fanning,  by  removing  the  waste  and  uncertainty  in- 
cident to  excess  of  game.  The  preservation  of  game  on  all  land 
which  will  yield  something  better,  instead  of  being  with  the  coun- 
try gentleman  the  passion  it  has  been,  will  by-and-bybe  confined 
within  very  moderate  limits.  It  will  be  as  secondary  an  object 
with  him  in  arranging  with  his  tenants  (no  longer  so  compliant  as 
formerly),  as  it  will  be  to  dictate  to  them  how  they  shall  dispose 
of  their  votes.  As  a  consequence,  we  believe  that  it  will  come 
to  pass  that  in  every  agricultural  district  hares  and  rabbits,  phea- 
sants and  partridges,  will  be  freely  knocked  on  the  head  when- 
ever the  farmer  pleases ;  that  he  will  so  please  whenever  he  meets 
with  them ;  and  that  they  will  ultimately  become  too  few  to  re- 
ward the  labours  and  the  danger  of  the  poacher.  But  this,  we 
admit,  will  be  the  work  of  time. 

Free  trade  will  have  the  same  effect,  and  is  already  producing 
it,  in  relation  to  smuggling.  When  the  sole  object  of  a  tax  on 
foreign  commodities  is  revenue,  not  protection,  that  tax  will  be 
such  in  amount,  and  upon  such  articles,  as  will  render  smuggling 
for  the  most  part  an  unprofitable  speculation. 

If  free  trade  realises  only  half  of  the  direct  benefits  whidi  have 
been  anticipated  from  it,  It  may  justly  claim  the  gratitude  of 
mankind ;  but,  whether  it  realises  them  or  not,  we  may  safely  pre- 
dict, that  in  its  indirect  moral  effects  it  will  be  viewed,  in  the  sober 
calculation  of  posterity,  as  not  less  worthy  of  their  admiration. 
And  among  those  moral  effects,  second  only  to  the  diminished 
chances  of  war,  which  k  certainly  promises  us,  we  place  the 
virtual  abolition  of  many  laws,  the  operation  of  which  has  been 
the  fruitful  source  of  many  of  the  worst  crimes.  A  bad  political 
economy  indeed  has  been,  directly  and  indirectly,  the  cause  of 
Tialf  the  crimes  of  Eurepe— fertile  in  those  worst  of  laws,  as 
Burke  styles  them,  which  have  *  a  trivial  olgect  and  severe  sanc- 
tions/ 

But  while  we  believe  that  so  large  a  class  of  incentives  to, 
and  first  occasions  of  crime,  will  be  removed  by  free  trade, 
we  cannot  doubt  that  much  ma^  be  done  by  direct  legislative 
effort  for  the  same  object,  even  in  the  directions  in  which  fr€» 
trade  will  operate,  and,  still  more,  where  it  will  not ;  and  that 
government  will  deserve  well  of  the  country,  who  shall  revise 
our  laws  with  relation  to  it,  restricting  all  heavier  penalties,  and 
^attendant  infamy  and  degradation,  to  offences  about  which  th,e 
population  cannot  have  the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  and  the  enormifev 
of  which  «no  sophistry  or  casuistry  can  disguise.  "* 


*  It  ifl  curious  to  see  the  pactialitiejs  of  our  law.    If  it  sometimes 
treats  comparatively  light  offences  with  the  formality  aud  severity 
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'lye  have  sometimes  heard  it  lamented^  that  there  are  no 
means  of  dealing  effectually  with  very  juvenile  offendlprs.  Park- 
hurst  prison,  it  is  said,  does  not  take  any  pris/oners  uncler  six- 
teen. No^  truly;  aod  we  wish  that  ^one  ever  did.  We  de- 
sire to  see  no  formal  prison  discipline  instituted  for  infEiiit  cri- 
minals.    The  proper  remedy  for  ali  /airly  presumable  j,uyenile 


which  shoidd  belong  to  deeper  guilt,  it  occasionally  varies  its  absurdities, 
byiofllcUngjfor  some  flagrant  outrage,  a  merely  nominal  chastisement. 
It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  to  read  in  the  papers  $u^  aqcount  .of  e^oQie 
peculiarly  wanton,  barbarous  wrong,  and  T^hen  the  ipjured  parties,  unable 
or  unwilling  to  prosecute  themselves,  beg  that  the  case  may  be  summa- 
rily disposed  of,  the  worthy  magistrate  imposes  his  pg-ltry  penalty,  with 
a  declaration  (we  have  no  doubt  sincere)  of  his  deep  regret  that  it  is 
out  of  his  power  to  visit  9-n  offence  so  outrageous  with  a  more  suitable 
pain !  Surely  it  is  time  that  something  effectual  should  b^  attempted 
an  such  cases ;  in  which  the  power  of  the  m^igistrate  being  so  li- 
mited, and  the  difficulties,'expenses,  and  unce^rtainty  of  auit  or  prosecu- 
tion (if  the  offender  be  not  summarily  convicted)  so  great,  there  is  in 
effect  no  sufficient  protection  to  society,  and  no  sufficient  preventive  of 
crime.  Some  flagrant  instances  of  this  nature  we  ^w  a  few  months  ago 
detailed  in  the  *  Times'  newspaper,  accompanied  by  some  very  powerful 
articles  on  the  defective  state  of  the  law  m  this  respect;  for  which  the 
public  are  deeply  indebted  to  thfi,t  powerful  journal.  Indeed,  considering 
the  frequent  and  meritorious  labours  of  the  press  generally  on  this  sub 
ject,  it  is  astonishir\g  that  something  has  not  been  attempted  in  the  way 
of  remedy.  We  are  of  course  aware  of  that  sound  n;iaxim  0^  legislation, 
insisted  on  by  all  great  writers  on  the  subject,  from  the  time  of  Aristotle 
downwards,  that  the  more  definite  the  law  itself,  and  the  less  that  is  left 
to  the  discretion  of  the  administrator,  the  better.  But  when  the  inflic- 
tion of  a  petty  fine,  or  nothing t  is  the  only  alternative  in  the  case  of  some 
wanton,  barefaced,  undeniable  wrong,  foV  which  hardly  a^y  fine, can  be  an 
adequate  compens^-tion  to  society,  we  can  see  nojiarm  lijsely  to  arise  from 
allowing  the  magistrate,  in  such  flagrant  cases,  to  consult  (say  with  two 
ofliis  brethren);  and,  in  the  eve^t  of  their  C9ncurrent  judgment,  let 
the  law, enlarge  their  discretion,  and  empower  them  to  inflict  a  fine  of 
evry  much  higher  amount,  with  imprisonment  in  default  of  payment. 
If  son^e  such  plan  were  adopted,  we  do  not  appret^nd  any  ill  results 
<from  it,  at  aU  comparable  with  tbe  eyils  it  would  remedy ;  and  we 
shojild  henceforth  hear,  we  apprehend,  very  little  of  the  detestable  bru- 
talities and  capriccios  by  which  some  fool^,  who  have  more  money  than 
wit,  an^  more  vice  tha^  either,  sometimes  not  merely  disgrace  them-, 
selves  and  their  country,  but  do  infinitely  greater  mischief,  by  rotting 
all  confidence  in  the  administration  of  justice,  and  fostering  tlje  enn^ity 
of  the  lower  orders  against  their  superiors.  If  ever  there  was  a  period 
when  '  even-handed  Justice'  wa^  required  to  walk  among  th,e  people>  it 
is  now.     Wealth  and  rank  will  alwfiys  have  their  privileges ;  but  tha,t 
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obliquities  is — the  school ;  or  if  the  youth  be  no  longer  at  school, 
yet  still  a  bDy,  the  discipline  of  his  masters  or  employers.  For 
the  child,  the  schoolmaster  ought  to  be  magistrate,  judge,  jury, 
tribunal — all  in  one.  We  do  not  say  that  there  may  not  be 
rare  cases  of  precocious  guilt,  which  may  require  separate 
consideration.  But  such  things  ought  not  to  be  contemplated 
as  probabilities^  nor  any  regular  provision  made  for  them.  It  is 
better  that  they  should  be  associated  with  monstrosities  of  other 


of  buying  iniquities  cheap,  ought  never  to  be  among  the  number.  If 
they  will  piu-chase  luxuries  '6f  this  nature,  for  which  poverty  cannot 
aflPord  to  pay  at  all,  they  should  be  compelled  to  purchase  them  at 
famine  prices. — For  many  offences  of  a  wanton  and  brutal  character, 
we  must  confe'ss,  though  no  friends  to  the  frequent  infliction  of  corpo- 
ral chastisement,  that,  in  our  judgment,  tHis  punishment  is  the  best 
that  could  be  administered.  Its  very  ignominy,  if  really  felt  by  such 
offenders,  is  no  just  bar  to  its  infliction.  Rather,  it  is  fit  that  he  who 
has  violated  all  shame,  shoidd  be  punished  by  it*  But  this  ie  not  the 
chief  consideration.  If  it  would  deter  others — and  we  believe  that 
no  motive  so  effectually  deters  from  crimes  of  baseness  those  who 
have  not  yet  lost  all  shame  by  their  commission,  as  the  ignominy  of 
the  punishment  annexed — the  end  of  the  legislator  is  answered.  For 
the  prevention  of  crime,  and  not  the  benefit  of  the  offender,  is,  we 
must  contend,  the  primary  object  of  all  penal  legislation. 

In  connexion  with  some  of  the  preceding  remarks,  it  may  be  ob- 
served generally,  that  the  greater  the  number  of  cases  which  can  be 
summarily  disposed  of,  provided  they  are  satisfactorily  disposed  of,  the 
better.  Something  must  be  done  to  abate  the  necessity  of  that  ever- 
lasting resort  to  imprisonment,  which  has  become  so  great  a  nuisance, 
and  which,  in  addition  to  other  ill  effects,  must  seriously  impede  all 
attempts  to  improve  prison  discipline.  Criminals  are  needlessly  con- 
gregated together — itself  a  fruitful  source  of  crime  ;  offenders  of  va- 
rious degi'ees  of  turpitude  are  brought  into  undesirable  contact ;  and  the 
difficulty  of  effectually  working  a  reformatory  process  is  increased. 
We  must  carefully  thin  our  crowded  prisons,  if  we  wish  any  seeds  of 
wholesome  reform  to  grow  there.  Some  very  judicious  remarks  on  the 
manifold  abuses  of  excessive  resort  to  imprisonment,  and  especially  for 
short  terms,  will  be  found  in  the  Inspectors'  Report,  just  published, 
pp.  xiii — ^xv.  Some  of  the  details,  showing  the  absurd  promptitude 
with  which  this  universal  remedy  is  applied,  would  be  amusing,  if  the 
subject  were  not  so  profoundly  melancholy,  *  It  will  be  observed,'  says 
the  Inspector,  *  by  a  return  in  the  Report  on  the  prison  o£  Edinburgh, 
p.  2,  that  two  respectable  young  women  have  lately  been  sent  to  this 
prison,  for  the  heinous  crime  of  beating  a  carpet  at  a  wrong  hour  V 
He  may  well  add,  <  It  is  certainly  necessary  to  prevent  the  beating  of 
carpets  at  times  and  in  situations  which  would  disturb  the  inhabitants, 
or  impede  public  traffic  ;  but  surely  this  might  be  accomplished  with- 
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kinds.  When  a  nation  deliberately  begins  to  make  provision  for 
infant  felons,  and  gravely  deals  with  them  by  the  formalities  of 
criminal  law,  it  may  depend  upon  it,  it  is  fast  losing  sight  of  the 
true  guaranties  of  national  security.  It  were  as  wise  to  rely  for 
the  ordinary  maintenance  of  the  peace  upon  military  law.  Prompt 
school  discipline,  and  its  appropriate  chastisements,  ought  to  be 
securely  relied  upon  as  the  sufficient  correctives  of  any  crime 
which  a  child  may  be  supposed  capable  of  committing.  To  put 
him  to  prison,  instead  of  to  school,  is  to  insure  his  becoming  the 
criminal  he  promises  to  be.* 

And  this  brings  us  to  tiie  only  effectual  preventive  of  crime — 
the  influence  of  Education.  To  educate  the  masses — to  reclaim 
neglected  multitudes  from  that  gross  ignorance,  and  with  it,  those 
temptations  to  vice,  in  which  they  are  involved,  and  to  bring  them 
under  the  influence  of  a  wholesome  intellectual  and  moral  train- 
ing, is  the  great,  the  paramount  duty  of  the  people  of  England. 

In  the  heat  of  the  recent  education  controversy,  we  regret  to 
have  sometimes  seen  the  proposition  which  affirms  the  intimate 
connexion  between  ignorance  and  crime,  and  which  a  few  years 
ago  would  have  been  received  as  incontrovertible,  almost  ques- 
tioned ; — at  all  events,  the  degree  of  dependence  of  the  one  upon 
the  other,  affirmed  to  have  been  grossly  exaggerated.  But  those 
same  statistical  tables,  which  appear  long  since  to  have  de- 
monstrated the  fact  in  question,  still  remain  an  unanswerable 
argument,  even  if,  d  priori^  we  could  not  show  the  connexion  to 
be  inevitable.^Some,  again,  seem  to  think,  that  a  point  is  gained 
by  saying  that  ignorance  is  not  so  much  the  cause  of  crime  as 
poverty;  but  this  proves  nothing,  except  that  it  is  necessary 
to  remove  two  causes  of  crime  instead  of  one.  That  poverty  is 
a  frequent  cause  of  crime,  who  can  doubt  ?  But  it  is  not  less  true 
that  ignorance  is  so  also,  and  that  by  a  double  influence.  She  is 


out  carrying  off  the  parties  to  prison.'  The  culprits  are  often  €is  di- 
minutive as  the  offences.  *  One  lad  (a  child  of  twelve  years  of  age) 
was  committed  to  prison  for  the  novel  oflPence  of  playing  a  game 
called  **  marbles,"  to  the  annoyance  of  the  public  ;*  two  others  of  about 
the  same  age,  *  for  pulling  some  beans  at  the  top  of  a  field  near  New- 
haven  ;' — *  an  offence,'  says  the  frank  and  sensible  Lord  Provost,  *  of 
which,  when  I  was  a  boy,  I  was  more  than  once  g^lty ;  and  if  the 
same  judgment  had  been  meted  to  me,  I  might  have  been  ruined  for 
life.' 

*  Let  the  reader  ponder  the  examples  given  in  the  preceding  note, 
and  the  other  instances  furnished  in  the  pages  of  the  Inspectors'  Report, 
there  referred  to.^  They  may  well  suggest  matter  of  profitable  reflection 
to  all. 
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*  iwioe  cursed  ;'  she  is  often  the  cause  of  poverty ;  and  thys  ii^- 
direc.tly  of  the  very  crimes  to  which  poverty  leads,  as  well  a^  of 
those  of  which  she  is  the  ipimediate  mother.  Even  Iqo^ing  at 
the  :elem.entB  of  secular  knowledge  alone,  who  can  say — if  th^t 
maxiQi  of  the  great  ^diCOT^^  which  is  now  too  trite  to  be  mention- 
ed, be  true — -how  often  the  want  of  them  circumscribes  the 
sphere  of  the  individual'^  activity,  consequently  the  means  of 
rendering  himself  useful  to  others,  and  therefore  the  means  of 
subsistence  ?  Whp  can  dpubt,  that  in  ai^  age,  and  a  country 
like  ours — where  some  acquaintance  with  the  first  rudiments  of 
knowledge  is  necess.ary  for  the  proper  discharge  of  even  the 
most  inconsiderable  functions — n^t  to  know  how  to  re»d  ai?d 
write  is  much  such  a  defect  as  the  loss  of  one  of  the  senses  would 
be  to  a  savage;  that,  in  the  competition  for  employment,  he  who 
possesses  th^t  knowledge,  cceteris  paribus^  has  ah  immense  ad- 
vantage iOver  him  who  is  destitute  of  it;  and  that  he  has  accord 
Jngly  a  /ar  better  chance  of  ,es<caping  from  the  temptations,  to 
which  poverty  is  exposed  ? 

We.£idniit,  however,  tha^t  the  mere  possession  of  this  know- 
ledge, ^nd  even  of  much  ;Qaore,  may  be  in  itself  an  equivocal  be- 
nefit ;  And  if  nothing  farther  were  involved  in  its  possession,  we 
should  doubly  with  8om,e  recent  writers,  whether  any  influence  in 
favour  of  the  benefits  of  such  knowledge,  could  be  drawn  from 
the  prisoji  statistics,  which  fto  elaborately  set  forth  the  numbers 
of  ,those  who  can  or  ca^  not  read  and  write.     But,  in   fact^   the 
possession  of  this  knowledge  is  merely  taken  as  an  ipdex,  as  it 
generally  may  be,  of  tlve  influences  which  have  been  at  work  in 
the  very  process  of  imparting  it — an  indication,  .that^  generally, 
the  individual  possessing  it  has  been  to  some  extent  at  scIiooL 
Regarded   in  this  ]ighl},  the  fact  assume?  a  new  importance; 
for  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten,  Xhat  in  the  very  process  of  imparting 
even  the  elements  of  secular  knowledge  in  any  decently  con- 
ducted school,  there  is  much  that  necessarily  involves  a  species 
and  degree  of  moral  training,  which,  though  of  but  secondary 
worth  in  relation  to  a  preparation  for  another  world,  is  of  vital 
importance  in  relation  to  thji? — the  fprn^?itipn,  ii;i  fact,  of  certain 
habits,  on  the  presence  or  ab^enqe  of  which  .^he  character  of  $i 
xeally  useful  or  useless  citizen  absolu,tely  depends.     It  i^, some- 
timjbs  aaid,  that  the  possession  of  the  mere  /c^e^en^ts  oif  know- 
ledge has  no  connexion  with  crime.     We  have  endeavoured  to 
show  that  even  this  is  a  fallacy,  by  lowing  the  connexion  be- 
tween the  possession,  or  otherwise,  of  these  elements,  with  the 
chances  of  poverty.  But,  in  fact,  the  elements  in  question  cannot 
be  imparted,  without  much  mor^  being  imparted  with  them — 
without  much  being  done  to  form  that  character  with  whiph  a 
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political  society,  as  such,  and  the  law-giver,  as  providing  for  its 
safety,  have  to  do. 

Compare  for  one  instant  the  condition  of  a  boy,  who  is 
trained  in  the  elements  of  merely  gecular  knowledge,  from  seven 
years  of  age  to  thirteen  or  fourteen,  with  that  of  one  who  is 
subjected  to  no  such  influences,  and  see  what  will  be  the  pro- 
bable effect  on  society  of  the  two  respectively.  The  fprmer, 
for  six  or  seven  years  of  the  most  pliant  period  of  his  life,  ipust 
repair  regularly  to  the  scene  of  his  dutie*S;  and  perform  them ; 
he  knows,  therefore,  that  there  are  duties  that  he  must  perform, 
and  he  early  associates  in  his  mind  his  well-heing  with  their 
performance ;  he  must  repair  thither  at  stated  Eours  during 
those  many  years,  and  he  learns  the  necessity  of  punctuality 
and  regularity;  he  is  disobedient^  and  is  chastised — or  obe- 
dient, and  is  rewarded ;  and  he  acquires  some  notion  at  least  of  the 
necessity  of  subordination  to  superiors,  and  that  happiness  and 
misery  depend  upon  it ;  he  is  idle,  and  will  not  learn ;  he  is 
punisned,  and  he  finds  that  he  must — that  eelf-will  and  ^elf-in- 
dulgence are  to  be  mortified;  he  tells  lies^  and  he  is  punished; 
ana  he  learns  the  value,  if  not  the  obligation,  of  truth ;  he  pil- 
fers, and  is  punished,  gnd  he  learns  that  ^  honesty  is  the  best 
policy  ;'  he  meets  with  daily  difficulties  in  his  les^ons^  which  he 
IS  daily  <jompelled  to  grapple  with,  and  be  acquires  the  virtues  of 
industry,  patience,  and  perseverance.  We  will  suppose  that  he 
learns  nothing  more.  But,  viewed  merely  as  a  future  citizen — the 
light  in  which  we  are'  now  regarding  him — this  is  surely  much. 
In  brief,  he  is  brought  into  contact^  on  a  small  scale  and 
among  his  equaU  in  years  and  understanding,  with  all  those 
motives,  and  all  those  influences,  which  ou^Iit  to  operate  upon  him 
in  the  greater  community  of  which  he  is  to  be  a  member.  Only 
compare  the  character  with  which  (sjupposing  for  argument's 
sake  that  he  isl)rought  under  no  other  training)  he  is  likely  to 
enter  upon  life  with  that  of  the  idle,  vacant  vagabond,  who 
passes  through  that  admirable  curriculum  which  commences 
with  chuck-farthing  at  seven,  and  ends,  probably^  in  the  prison 
at  fourteen ;  and  after  half  as  many  committals  between  that  age 
and  thirty,  as  the  miseraj)le  wretch  numbers  years,  terminates, 
as  likely  as  not,  at  the  hulks^  or  on  the  gallows  1  "We  should  be 
ashamed  of  insulting  our  readers  by  pursuing  the  parallel,  or 
rather  the  divergence,  ,of  the  two  qase^,  into  any  further  detail. 

We  know  it  may  be  said,  and  it  often  is  said,  that  such  a 
training,  let  it  be  ever  so  effectual^  does  jiot  more  than  very  im- 
perfectly reach  .the  conscience^  and  that  it  the^-efore  insures  no 
absolute  guarantie  for  the  permanent  maintenance  and  uniform 
exhibition  of  any  ^celjence ;  that  such  a  l^d  as  we  have  sup- 
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posed,  may  be  all  that  we  have  represented,  and  yet  be,  as  a 
moral  and  spiritual  being,  nothing  worth.  We  grant  it :  we 
grant,  that,  to  the  individual  himself,  viewed  in  relation  to 
his  highest  destinies  and  sublime  capacities — to  his  Immortal 
and  Invisible  Governor — to  that  eternal  and  spiritual  empire, 
of  which  each  will  ultimately  find  himself  a  subject,  and  of 
which  all  political  government  is  so  feeble  an  image  that  it 
ends  where  the  former  properly  begins, — the  excellencies  which 
will  constitute  a  useful  citizen,  are  of  very  secondary  value.  But, 
to  the  actual  existence  and  well-being  of  a  political  commu- 
nity, framed  only  for  specific  objects,  and  limited  by  them,  they 
become  of  infinite  moment.  We  are  perfectly  aware  that  there 
is  no  absolute  security  for  the  development  of  a  consistent, 
steadfast,  uniform  virtue,  which  is  not  radicated  in  conscience ; 
which  does  not  flow  from  a  purified  condition  of  that  heart,  oat 
of  the  *  good  treasure  '  of  which,  in  the  striking  language  of  the 
Divine  legislator  of  Christianity,  '  a  good  man  bringeth  forth  that 
^  which  is  good/  But  we  must  contend,  that  the  existence  and 
integrity  of  a  political  community  must  be  dependent,  and  that 
they  have,  in  point  of  fact,  been  in  every  instance  dependent,  upon 
social  virtues,  which,  though  they  will  flow  most  infallibly,  and 
be  the  noblest  when  derived  from  that  source,  have  in  reality  had 
an  origin  less  divine.  And  of  this,  the  whole  history  of  the  world 
affords  us  a  brief  and  decisive  demonstration.  As  thus; — no 
community  can  exist  for  a  day,  in  which  the  great  majority  of 
its  members  do  not  perform  the  material  acts  of  duty  (from 
whatever  motives)  to  the  society  in  which  they  live.  There 
must  be  an  excess  of  the  honest  over  the  dishonest — of  those 
who  speak  truth  over  those  who  tell  lies — of  those  who  pay  their 
debts  over  those  who  cheat  their  creditors — of  those  who  obey 
laws  over  those  who  break  them  ;  since,  if  this  were  not  the  case, 
society  would  be  instantly  dissolved.  Now,  while  such  societies 
have  existed  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  under  all  religions, 
false  and  tnie^  there  has  perhaps  not  yet  been  one,  in  which,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  largest  charity,  the  majority  have  been  actuated 
in  their  conduct  as  citizens  by  the  sublimer  motives  above  refer- 
red to.  Where  the  religion  itself  has  been  false,  we  are  at  once 
driven  to  this  conclusion  ;  and  even  where  it  is  true,  we  are  com- 
pelled to  admit  it  as  the  ordinary  rule.  To  act  habitually  from 
religious  principle,  is  the  highest  style  of  humanity.  To  be  a 
useful  citizen — at  least  not  to  be  a  pernicious  one — not  to  be  a 
criminal — is  about  the  lowest;  and  for  one  man  such  as  the  first, 
every  society  will  furnish  you  with  a  thousand  like  the  last. 

Are  we  supposed  to  imply,  by  all  this,  any  question  of  the  in- 
finite superiority  of  religious  training  over  that  which  involves 
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merely  the^development  of  the  intellect,  and  the  first  rudiments 
of  social  morality  ?  By  no  means.  We  unfeignediy  believe  that 
the  former  training  is  as  much  more  important  than  the  other,  as 
eternity  is  more  important  than  time ;  and  the  truly  religious  man 
a  higher  form  of  humanity  than  the  merely  blameless  citizen  : 
we  also  believe  that  he  who  looks  most  to  the  future  world  will 
best  play  his  part  in  this  :  that,  as  Aristotle  has  long  since  ob- 
served, he  who  is  really  the  uya^k  cif^^ttxci  will  also  be  the  high- 
est type  of  the  rjr«u^«<«$  wcxirm-  Yet,  true  though  this  be,  woe  to 
that  community  in  which  the  ^  good  citizens' do  not  far  out- 
number those  who  are,  in  this  highest  sense,  the  ^  good  men/ 

Since,  as  we  have  already  shown,  that  species  and  degree  of 
social  worth  by  which  every  political  community  must  subsist, 
and  without  which  it  cannot,  are  and  ever  have  been  much  more 
widely  diffused  than  religious  principle  (being  in  fact  the  pro- 
duct of  a  thousand  very  mixed  influences,  of  which  a  laudable 
regard  for  reputation,  and  those  habits  which  result  from  early 
discipline,  are  among  the  most  pregnant  and  important) ;  and 
since  it  is  the  sole  object  of  society,  as  such,  to  secure  certaia 
classes  and  modes  of  conduct,  without  taking^  cognisance  of  the 
interior  motives  from  which  they  spring,  nothing  which  tends  to 
form  and  maintain  this  lower  style  of  virtue  can  be  otherwise  than 
most  important  For  this  reason,  we  maintain,  that  that  con- 
fessedly incomplete  education  which  simply  involves  the  elements 
of  knowledge,  and  the  moral  habits  necessarily  developed  and 
cherished  in  the  process  of  imparting  them,  is  eminently  favour- 
able to  the  conservation  of  society,  and  the  suppression  of  vice 
and  crime ;  nor  can  we  admit  for  a  moment  the  conclusion,  that 
the  system  which  gives  no  more  (though,  in  other  and  appropriate 
modes,  more  ought  to  l)e  given),  gives,  as  is  sometimes  rashly 
said,  little  or  nothing.  Viewed  in  relation  to  the  ultimate  des- 
tinies of  man,  and  to  eternity,  such  knowledge  and  such  habits 
only  enter  as  infinitesimals  into  the  calculation;  viewed  in  relation 
to  a  political  community,  organised  for  specific  ends  and  limited  to 
their  attainment,  they  become  of  infinite  moment.  Now,  we  do  not 
believe  that  there  is  a  decently  conducted  school  in  the  empire,  un- 
der whatsoever  religious  sect  or  party,  in  which  those  elements  of 
knowledge  are  not  imparted,  and  those  habits  of  social  morality 
inculcated,  which  tend  to  the  amelioration  of  society,  and  to  form 
the  character  of  worthy  and  useful  citizens ;  though  there  may 
be,  and  are,  infinite  diversities  of  views  entertained  as  to  the 
precise  shade  of  orthodoxy  which  will  most  infallibly  take  a  man 
to  heaven. 

By  what  combinations  of  effort,  or  under  what  conditions,  the 
universally  acknowledged  wants  of  large  masses  of  the  population 
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may  be  supplied,  is  foreigpi  to  tlie  purpose  of  the  presel^t  article. 
Let  but  the  nation  be  roused  to  a  proper  perception  of  its  Over- 
whelming importance,  and  it  will  be  done— for  then  it  will  be  seen, 
that  it  must  be  done.  Tet,  as  the  modes  in  which  the  task  may  be 
most  profitably  attempted  have  been  so  recently  the  subject  of  agi- 
tation from  one  end  of  England  to  the  other — of  agitation,  which 
probably  will  be  renewed  in  the  course  of  the  following  session — 
we  cannot  discharge  our  conscience,  without  briefly  recording  our 
views  upon  the  subgect ;  not,  we  trust,  with  the  bitterness  of  eager 
controversialists — ^for  we  feel  assured  that  the  great  bulk  of  those 
who  are  opposed  to  all  government  interference  in  this  matter, 
are  as  sincerely  intent  upon  the  great  object  (and  have  proved 
it)  as  those  who  plead  for  it — but  in  the  form  of  amicable  dis- 
cussion. Public  opinion  on  this  subject  is  still  a^making  in 
England ;  and  we  are  simply  anxious,  in*  common  with  so  many 
excellent  men  on  both  sides,  to  contribute  what  we  can  to  assist 
in  the  formation  of  a  sound  judgment. 

Of  the  two  important  questions,  Has  the  Government  the 
right  to  interfere  in  the  matter  of  education  ?  and  is  it  possible  for 
it  to  interfere  in  a  country  religiously  conditioned  as  our  own? — ► 
the  former  would  have  been  answered  only  in  one  way  half  a 
century  ago.  The  affirmative  is  now  met  by  an  assertion — not 
indeed  absolutely  new  to  the  worid  (for  some  few  maintained 
it  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  and  their  opinions  elicited  some 
remarks  in  this  Journal  *),  but  never  before  so  vigorously  or  so 
extensively  supported — that  Government  is  not  at  liberty  to  do 
any  thing  at  ail  in  the  matter. 

On  this  principle,  we  propose  to  offer  two  or  three  remarks ; 
merely  premising,  what  we  shall  hereafter  more  fully  consider, 
that  if  a  system  of  education  be  national^  therefore  supported 
by  public  money,  and  professedly  constructed  for  the  benefit  of 
all,  then  it  must  be,  as  well  as  profess  to  be,  capable  of  universal 
application,  and  administered  in  a  spirit  of  rigid  impartiality. 

The  negative  in  the  above  question  is  chiefly  maintained  by  a 
portion  of  the  Dissenters ;  and  nothing  shall  betray  us  into  the  un- 
fairness of  denying,  that  among  them  there  are  many  entitled  to 
all  respect.  It  at  the  same  time  consists  with  our  knowledge,  that 
among  Dissenters  are  many  others  equally  entitled  to  our  respect, 
who  do  not  sympathise  with  this  extreme  view ;  nor  till  very 
recently  was  such  a  principle  contended  for  by  any  of  them.j 


<**s 


*  Edinburgh  Review^,  vol.  xxxiv.  p.  233,  et  seq, 
I  One  of  their  most  powerful  and  original  thinkers,  John  Foster, 
eve\i  favours  a  compulsory  syetem  of  popular  education  ;  and  thus  dis* 
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Tiat  Govertttnent  has  no  right  in  this  countfjr'td  determine 
the  religious  education  of  the  people,  iS  acknowledged  on  all 
hands ;  our  prindiples  of  univer^ail  rdigious  freedorti  are  plainly 
inconsistent  with  such  pretensions,  ^nd  cannot  stand  with  thefi). 
But,  that  it  is  Wrong  fof  Go^^ertrment  to  aid  the  education  of 
the  people  in  those  species  of  knowledge  which  are  essential 
to  serviceable  citizensnip,  and  those  elementafy  morals,  which 
all  religionists  alike  acknowledge,  is  another  matter. 

Admitting,  th6n,  that  religion  Is  ^h  essential  element  in  the 
complete  education  of  the  wliote  in^n,  but  that  Government 
cannot  deterniine  whstt  It  is  to  be,  has  the  State  the  right  to  in- 
terfete  (supposing  it  dan  eflectually  Interfere)  for  the  pilrpose 
of  promoting  the  acquisition  of  tho^  elements  of  knowledge 
and  social  morals,  and,  above  all,  the  formation  of  those  habits^ 
with  which,  whatevei*  riiay  be  his  religion,  We  see,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  that  a  man  may  be  a  useful  citizen,  and  Without  which 
(whatever  \i\s  pretension3  to  religion)  we  see  he  can  be  none  ? 

Whether  the  State  has  this  right  in  the  abstract,  would  seem 
to  admit  only  of  an  answer  in  the  affirmative,  if  we  look  at  the 
precise  end  of  all  political  government.  That  very  end  is  to 
secure,  on  the  part  of  each  citizen,  such  fulfilment  of  his  social 
obligaliohs  towards  his  fellow  citizend,  as  is  consistent  with  the 
maintenance  of  the  social  union.  Now,  to  bring  up  a  family  so 
as  not  to  be  a  plague  and  nuisahce  to  the  rest  of  the  community, 
is  one,  and  assuredly  one  of  the  most  important,  of  these  obli- 
gations ;  and  one,  of  which  the  extensive  neglect  must  lead  to 
the  dissolution  of  society.  It  must,  then,  surely  be  competent 
for  the  Government,  if  these  obligations,  either  from  wilfulness 
are  not,  or  from  poverty  can  not  be,  fulfilled  by  an  extensive  class 
of  the  people,  to  provide  for  their  performance.  This,  we  admit, 
involves  the  right,  when  necessary,  to  render  education  compul- 
sory; for  this,  in  the  given  case,  is  only  saying,  that,  being 
charged  with  the  conservation  of  the  social  union,  the  means 
which  are  directly  involved  in  the  attainment  of  that  end,  are 


'•  ■  •      ■  .    .. ^. .  >       ^    ,.^^..      ■-^,  ^ 


poses  of  the  objection,  that  it  is  an  infringement  On  the  rights  of  • 
parents.  '  It  is  here  confidently  presumed,  that  any  man  who  looks,  in 
the  right  state  6f  his  senses,  at  the  manner  in  which  the  children  are 
still  brought  np  in  lAany  parts  of  the  land,  Will  hear  with  contempt  any 
hypoeritfcd  protest  against  so  fnuc^  interference  with  the  discretion, 
the  liberty  of  parents ;  the  discretion,  the  liberty,  forsooth,  of  bringing 
up  their  cbiWreh  a  nuisance  on  the  face  of  the  earth.*— Foster  on  Po- 
pular Ignorcmee,  We  give  the  passage,  not  as  pleading  for  compulsory 
education  ourselves  in  this  country,  but  as  showing  what  a  staunch 
Dissenter,  and  even  a  democrat,  may  consistently  think  on  this  matter. 
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within  the  legitimate  sphere  of  Government.  It  is  true,  how- 
ever,  that  it  may  be  neither  necessary  nor  expedient  for  Go- 
vernment always  to  do  all,  that,  under  other  circumstances,  it 
may  be  right  to  do — that  is,  the  people  themselves  may  render 
the  exercise  of  the  right  superfluous.  And  a  country  is  to  be 
felicitated  in  proportion  as  it  is  really  qualified,  by  its  habits  of 
self-government,  to  relieve  the  State  of  what  may  otherwise  be 
among  its  duties.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  deny  the  right  of 
Government  interference  in  this  matter,  in  any  and  all  cases,  the 
following  consequences  seem  to  be  inevitable  : — 

1.  The  denial  of  this  right  implies,  that  any  man  is  entitled, 
if  he  pleases,  to  beget  a  family  of  half  a  score  of  children,  and 
bring  them  up,  not  simply  with  an  erroneous  creed,  but  in  the 
ignorance  which  must  make  them  useless,  and  in  the  vice  which 
must  make  them  pernicious,  as  citizens ;  imposing  them  as  a 
burden  and  a  plague  on  the  rest  of  the  community — to  be  sup- 
ported as  paupers,  or  to  be  imprisoned  and  punished  as  crimi- 
nals. Not  a  few,  we  imagine,  of  the  honest  and  industrious 
members  of  society  would  exclaim,  *  Really,  we  have  entered 

*  into  no  such  bargain  as  this ;  we  have  not  pledged  ourselves  to 
'  the  unlimited  support  of,  nor  to  bear  unlimited  injuries  from, 

*  our  fellow  citizens.    They  owe  to  us,  and  we  owe  to  them,  cer- 

*  tain  obligations ;  and  if  so,  it  implies  a  right  of  some  inter- 

*  ference,  on  the  part  of  the  State,  to  insure  the  fulfilment  of  such 

*  obligations  ;  though  in  many  cases  it  be  not  thought  expedient 

*  or  necessary  to  resort  to  it' 

2.  The  denial  of  this  right  implies,  that  a  duty,  which  all 
must  admit  to  be  among  their  social  obligations,  and  even 
among  the  most  important  of  them  —  that  of  training  the 
masses  of  the  population  in  some  capacity  for  the  fulfilment  of 
their  common  duties  of  citizenship — is  to  be  entirely  imposed  on 
those  who  happen  to  be  willing  to  undertake  it ;  that  a  very 
onerous  burden  which  the  whole  community  is  equally  concerned 
in  sustaining,  instead  of  being  borne  by  all  classes,  shall  fall 
only  on  the  benevolent;  while  the  selfish — often  among  the 
richest — wholly  escape.  Even  if  the  voluntary  system  of  edu- 
cation were  equal  to  this  burden  without  haVing  its  back  broken, 
it  would  be  unjust  to  throw  a  common  duty  solely  on  those 
members  of  society  who  choose  to  perform  it ;  and  if  it  be  not 
equal  to  the  task,  we  have  nothing  for  it  but  to  maintain  the 
right  to  tax  for  this  object,  unless  we  will  say  that  the  matter 
may  be  left  uncared  for. 

3.  The  denial  of  this  right  implies,  that  if  there  be  any  country, 
or  any  part  of  any  country,  in  which,  from  the  unequal  distribu- 
tion of  wealth,  the  poor,  from  their  povertv,  can  not,  and  the  rich. 
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from  their  apathy,  T^ill  ndt,  aflequateljr  provide  fdt  thfe  trahiingf 
of  the  masked  of  the  population,  netettfaele^s;  tfaeiSe  la^t  etidtire 
no  wrbng,  and  have  ho  tausfe  of  complaint ;  theit  ignOtaiic5e 
and  their  misery  give  them  no  dlaimd  Upon  society,  in  vittiie  of 
their  forming  an  integral  part  of  it,  for  mstmetion  in  those  very 
obligations,  which  the  society,  as  lEiuch,  expecttt  ^ery  membet 
of  it  to  falfil. 

4.  li  further  follows  from  this  denial,  that  Government  has 
the  power  to  punish  for  crime,  without  being  permitted  to  take 
the  most  obvious  and  reasonable  means  to  prevent  it;  This  ap- 
pears to  us  a  most  curious  parado^t.  As  we  once  heatd  Mr 
Macaulay  powerfully  but  briefly  put  itj>  ^  We  hold,  that  whoevet 
^  has  the  right  to  hang,  has  the  right  to  educate ;  * — that  is,  up 
to  the  point  which  will  probably  obviatte  the  unpleastant  Neces- 
sity of  resorting  to  the  Said  hanging.  Or,  as  M^  Spedding 
argues  no  less  conclusively  with  those  who  would  object  to 
hanging  under  any  circumstances,  *  If  society  isr  not  id  blame 

*  for  having  so  many  ruffians  in  its  boBom,  it  is  tb  blame  for 

*  over-relaxing  its  penal  code.    The  failure  of  all  humane  putvish- 

*  ments  will  drive  society  at  last  upon  the  conviction,  that  th^e 
^  is  no  hope  for  a  civilised  state,  but  in  training  up  the  lowest  df 

*  its  people  to  be  friends  instead  of  foes.' 

If  it  be  said  that  there  are  other  things,  for  e^aii^ple  reli- 
gion, of  yet  higher  benefit  to  society,  which  it  is  acknowledged 
society  cannot  secure ;  we  reply,  we  are  speaking  of  society  as 
mchj  and  of  men  ad  citizens — of  the  security  for  the  conditions 
which  are  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  the  one,  and  the  de- 
velopment of  the  character  of  the  other,  according  to  any  theory 
of  society.  That  a  nfian  should  be  a  Christian,  and,  if  so. 
Episcopalian,  Presbyterian,  and  so  forth,  is  not  essential  to  a 
community — equally  blandeless  citizens  are  to  be  found  among 
all  religionists :  But  that  he  should  be  capable  of  using  his  fa- 
culties and  his  fingers,  of  understandinc^  hi&i  social  duties  anif 
obligations,  possessed!  of  the  habits  of  honesty,  industry,  anci 
fidelity  : — these  are  essential  to  his  character  as  a  good  citizen. 

The  abstract  right  in  question,  then,  we  hold  to  be  as  an 
essential  principle;  but  whether  it  be  expedient  to  render  that 
degree  and  kind  of  education  which  Government  may  thus  insist 
upon,  compulsory,  is  another  question ;  as  well  as  within  what 
limits,  if  it  interfere  at  all,  it  should  carry  that  interference. 

The  admission  of  this  right  does  not,  as  some  seem  to  argue, 
involve  as  a  consequence  that  it  shall  be  acted  upon  to  its  utter^^ 
most  extent,  and  to  the  exclusion  of  all  supplementary  elBfbrts  off 
the  part  of  the  people  themselves.  Take  an  analogous  instance. 
England  has  a  poor-law — and  some  such  law,  more  or  less,  all  w9I 
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admit  to  be  necessary.  But  it  is  not  pushed  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  render  any  other  efforts  useless  or  impossible ;  nor  does  it  work 
inharmoniously  with  any  such  efforts.  Probably  the  sum  total 
raised  by  private  beneficence  annually,  in  this  great  empire^  equals 
that  raised  by  the  poor  rates — but  both  together  are  not  found 
more  than  equal,  or  even  equal,  to  our  necessities. 

In  a  country  in  the  economic  condition  of  our  own,  we  should 
say  that  it  was  not  expedient  to  render  education  compulsory ; 
we  can  even  conceive  of  a  social  state,  in  which  it  would  be  best 
for  a  government  to  do  nothing  at  all ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  may  be  countries  in  which  compulsion  would  be  desirable, 
and  we  believe  necessary. 

In  our  own  country,  we  frankly  confess  that  we  think  that 
Government  should  interpose,  not  only -with  rigid  impartiality, 
but  to  a  very  limited  extent ;  and  rather,  as  Mr  Macaulay  said, 
in  his  speech  on  the  education  question,  in  aid  of  voluntary  effort 
where  it  is  inadequate,  and  as  a  stimulus  to  it  where  it  is  deficient, 
than  with  any  idea  of  fully  supplying  its  place.  If  we  could  con- 
template with  Mr  Baines  (for  whose  abilities,  honesty,  and  public 
spirit,  however  much  we  may  differ  from  him  on  this  subject,  we 
entertain  the  sincerest  respect),  the  probability  of  the  adoption 
of  a  system  of  all  but  unlimited  costliness,  investing  Government 
with  dangerous  patronage,  and  inviting  the  people  to  a  corrupt 
subserviency — ruining  the  spirit  of  independence,  and  cramping 
all  voluntary  effort — we  should  share  in  his  apprehensions  of  its 
disastrous  results,  and  deprecate  it  as  strongly  as  he  can  do.  But, 
if  the  system  be  merely  in  aid  of  voluntary  effort — assisting  it 
where  it  is  confessedly  feeblest,  in  remote  and  thinly  peopled 
districts — correcting  the  inequalities  which  flow  from  the  fluc- 
tuations of  zeal  at  different  times,  and  the  disparity  of  wealth  in 
different  localities — it  may  be  an  unmixed  benefit.  Can  any  man 
deny  the  usefulness  of  the  grants  given  in  this  way  to  the  oritish 
and  National  Schools  ?  We  hold  with  Dr  Vaughan,  *  Where  the 

*  people  do  least  for  themselves,  the  Government  must,  of  neces- 

*  sity,  do  most ;  and  where  the  people  are  capable  of  doing  most 

*  for  themselves,  the  Government  should  do  least,  and  should  be 
^  thankful  to  see  its  province  reduced  daily  to  a  smaller  and  still 

*  smaller  compass.'  * 


*  I^etter  to  the  editor  of  the  Morning  Chroniclet  August  10.  *  It 
seems  difficult  to  deny/  says  the  Rev.  T.  Biuney,  in  some  striking  re- 
marks appended  to  his  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Committee  of 
Council  on  Education  (itself  also  well  worth  perusal) ;  *  it  seems  difficult 
to  deny,  that,  consistently  carried  out,  the  principle  on  which  the  minutei 
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The  second  question  is,  admitting  Government  to  have  the 
right  of  interference  to  the  extent  and  for  the  purposes  already 
specified,  can  it  exercise  that  right  in  a  country  conditioned  like 
ours  ? 

The  most  natural  method,  perhaps,  of  deciding  this  question, 
would  be  to  ask,  whether  different  religious  communities  could 
co-operate  for  a  similar  purpose — if  they  pleased  ?  But,  if  they 
can,  the  nation  can,  through  its  government — ^for  the  nation  is 
but  the  aggregate  of  its  religious  communities. 

Or  if,  on  the  one  hand,  there  be  any  man  who  now  denies  that 
knowledge  is  good,  he  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  fossil  relic  of  a 
past  world — an  antediluvian—rOne  who  is  born  behind  the  time ; 
and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  there  be  any  one  who  denies  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  moral  obligation,  he,  too,  must  be  looked 
upon  as  a  prodigy,  and  may  be  safely  left,  with  his  little  knot  of 
half  dozen  atheists,  in  their  corner,  to  do  their  worst.  Society 
need  not  let  its  great  movements  depend  on  the  whims  of  so 
miserable  a  minority — neither  ought  it  to  do  so. 

Now,  as  to  the  question  above  propounded,  the  most  natural 
answer  perhaps  would  be,  Why  not  ?  Apart  from  the  unhappy 
effects  of  our  religious  differences,  it  would  be  thought  difficult 
to  conceive  why  religious  parties  should  not  act  together  as  far 
as  they  are  agreed ;  and  part  when  they  must,  but  not.before. 

In  theory,  indeed,  and  if  we  are  resolved  each  to  urge  his  pecu- 
liar views  with  the  uttermost  degree  of  pertinacity,  there  is 
immense  difficulty ;  in  practice,  if  we  but  exercised  a  little  mag- 
nanimity and  a  little  charity — if  there  were  no  disposition  to 
encroach  on  the  one  side,  or  to  be  jealous  on  the  other — ^but  all 
were  simply  determined  on  the  accomplishment  of  a  great  object 
—there  would  be  np  difficulty  at  all. 

For,  are  not  all  the  parties,  in  truth,  perfectly  agreed  on 
basis  of  principle  and  opinion,  wide  enough  to  carry  on  such  joint 
institutions  for  such  a  limited  purpose  P  For  example,  is  there  any 
one  who  denies  that  it  is  eminently  desirable  that  every  child — 

of  Council  were  opposed,  as  that  principle  was  stated  and  expounded  by 
many  advocates,  would  brand  with  error,  assumption,  and  wrongs,  every 
thing  that  has  been  done  by  Government  for  the  advancement  of  science 
the  encouragement  of  literature  ;  the  irapirovement  of  art;  the  opening 
of  museums  to  the  public ;  their  formation  and  support ;  •  .  .  legislation 
for  colleges ;  salaries  to  professors  and  examiners,  with  the  conveyance  to 
them  of  legal  authority  to  grant  honours  and  degrees.  All  these  things 
are  done ;  yet  surely  society  would  be  possible  without  them.  They  are 
.done  %  but  by  no  means  to  the  extent  that  it  baa  hitherto  been  thought 
innocent  to  advocate.' 
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if  he  is  not  indeed  to  be  of  this  or  that  species  of  religionist, 
btit  to  bear  the  generic  character  (to  be  found  in  all  those  species) 
of  a  decent  citizen — should  be  taught  the  elements  of  knowledge 
— have  )^is  faculties  disciplined — his  time  usefully  employed — his 
mind  pre- occupied  with  what  is  useful  tnA  of  ^  good  report' — 
and  be  kept  out  of  idleness,  mischief,  and  temptation  ?  Not 
one.  Is  there  smy  man  who  denies  that  there  are  certain  universal 
principles  of  morals  which  he  is  to  be  taught,  and  that  those 
principles  are  agreed  upon  by  aK? — that  he  is  to  speak  the 
truth — to  abide  by  his  promises — ^to  fulfil  his  obligations — to  be 
honest,  faithful,  just,  modesty  chaste,  industrious — that  he  is  to 
be  obedient  to  his  parents,  respectful  to  his  superiors,  submis* 
sive  to  the  laws  ?  Not  one.  Is  there  imy  man  who  denies  that 
it  is  of  still  greater  importance  that  each  child  should  have 
these  duties  not  simply  wrought  into  his  mind  and  memory,  but 
should  be  brought  under  that  daily  discipline  which  is  the  better 
part  of  all  instruction,  and  which  can  alone  convert  principles  into 
habits — a  discipline  which  shall  necessitate  the  doing  of  certain 
actions,  and  the  abstaining  from  others  ?  Again,  we  say,  there 
is  not  one. 

What,  then,  should  hinder  these  parties  from  conjoint  action 
(if  they  pleased)  within  the  prescribed  limits,  and  for  purposes 
which,  though  Kmited,  are  so  unspeakably  important  to  society, 
and  about  which  they  txe  all  agreed  ? 

*  But  the  education  you  have  mentioiied,'  says  one,  *  is  purely 
secular.'  If  by  *  secular  *  be  meant  that  it  simply  terininates  in 
the  intellect,  it  is  not  true.  The  elements  of  morals  are  not  only 
not  excluded,  but  they  are  presented  to  the  youthful  tnind  in  the 
shape  in  which  it  is  best  capable  of  apprehending  them — as  great 
facts,  whatever  their  theory  may  be — (a  form,  by-the-by,  in  which 
all  children  can  best  learn  the  elements,  not  only  of  morals,  but 
religion);  stnd  what  is  much  more  important,  these  principles 
are  not  only  taught,  but  administered — administered  in  a  course 
of  daily  litction  and  discipline,  by  which,  and  by  which  alone, 
habits  can  be  formed. 

If  by  ^  secular '  be  meant  that  such  education  respects  only 
Ae  temporary  well-being  of  man  in  his  social  capacitv,  we  grant 
it  But,  then,  that  is  the  proper  and  immediate  object  of  all 
political  government. 

*  But  a  complete  education,'  says  another,  *  involves '  (as  we 
all  admit)  *  the  positive  religious  element — a  particular  system 
^  of  religious  doctrine ;  and,^A<r^^e,  this  educatioD,  itot  involving 
*  it,  is  irreligious  and  atheistical/  The  first  part  of  this  propo- 
sition  we  fiiUy  admit :  it  is  by  no  means  a  complete  education : 
But  how  can  that  system  be  irreligious,  which  not  only  does  not 
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deny  tbe  paramount  importance  of  religious  instruction,  nor  supev^ 
sede  it,  but  which  teases  nothing  but  what  harmonise&f  with  itf 
and  is  directly  subsidiary  and  preparatory  to  it — which  iss  in  fac^ 
administered  by  parties,  all  of  whom  acknowledge  its  importance^ 
and  only  do  not  convey  sucl^  instruction  together^  because  they 
cannot  agree  precisely  on  what  they  are  to  teach  ?  A  system 
of  instructipn  may  no(  be  religion ;  but,  to  say  it  is  jlrreligiousi 
while  it  coi^fesses  the  importance  of  religion,  and  teaches  nothing 
but  ^hat  is  both  directly  and  indirectly  auxiliary  to  ^U  its  influ- 
ences— is  to  talk  plain  nonsense. 

^  in  our  ppmbined  effor^»'  different  religious  parties  migi^f 
consistently  say,  ^  we  do  not  te^ch  all  that  is  necessary  or  der 
^  sirable  to  develope  the  whol^  man  in  all  his  reilation^  both  to  thip 
^  world  and  the  next ;  and  we  cannot^  because  we  are  not  precisely 

*  agreed  as  to  the  all  that  is  to  be  taugh^ ;  but  this  is  no  reason 
^  for  our  not  teaching  what  we  do  all  think  essential  to  every 

*  m,ember  of  a  social  community/  • 

The  argument  of  being  irreligious  and  atheistical  (hard  words, 
indeed,  but  happily  nothing  but  words),  might  as  well  b^  apt- 
plied  to  our  laws.  You  can  enact  no  laws  that  do  not  ^n^ply  the 
principles  of  morals  in  man ;  but  no  man  calls  laws  i^religioni^ 
tor  doing  no  more.  J^ach  man  feel^  that  it  would  be  ridiculous 
to  say,  that  that  which  is  not  only  not  inconsistent  with  religion, 
but  auxiliary  to  it,  c^n  be  irreligiofits^ 

I'he  mention  of  laws  suggests  another  reflection,  which  will 
further  serve  to  show  the  futility  of  this  objection,  as  applied  ^o 
the  general  school-training  which  we  have  h^r^  supposed  th^ 
object  of  conjoint  effort  on  the  part  of  different  religion^  qom- 
munities.  A  system  of  law  n^ay  not  be  directly  religious,  and 
yet  its  original  character  will  be  modified,  and  the  spirit  iq  whicji 
it  is  administered  affected^  by  the  religious  feeling  of  the  country 
adopting  it;  and,  in  point  of  facf,  Christianity  has  ever  b^en 
exerting,  in  thi^  insensible  ways  a  n^ost  in^portant  and  benefipi^^ 
influence  on  the  civil  institutions  of  n^ankind.  In  like  manner, 
though  the  system  of  general  education  we  havp  described  be 
not  in  itself  religious^  it  coulci  not  fail,  in  a  country  like  this^  pf 
being  to  a  l£(rge  extent  animated  by^  aud  administered  in^  ^  r^- 
Ijgious  spirit.  Sp  confidently  do  we  fee^  this,  th^t  if  sphools 
were  established  to-morrow  on  such  a  common  ba^is^  ^Q  ^rp 
convinced  there  would  be  no  appreciable  difference  in  the  pre- 
cepts inculcated— the  course  of  action  prescribed — and  (what  we 
once  more  say  is  quite  as  important)  in  the  discipline  enfojced^ — 
whether  the  Scriptures  were  formally  agreed  upon  as  a  class- 
book — whether  the  authorised  version  were  prescribed,  or  any 
pther  allpwed  (for  no  version  )ias  ever  expunged^  o^  can  expunge 
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those  great  principles  with  which  such  schools  would  have  to  do, 
and  which  are  taught  in  all  Bibles,  in  language  which  no  igno- 
rance can  mistranslate,  and  no  sophistry  darken)  * — or  whether  a 
selection  from  that  same  book  were  thought  preferable — or  whe- 
ther (which,  perhaps,  would  be  better  still)  nothing  was  said 
about  the  matter  at  all — we  declare  our  belief,  that  the  result  in 
every  school  in  the  empire,  set  up  for  the  purpose  of  contributing 
to  make  intelligent,  useful,  honest,  and  happy  citizens,  would 
be  substantially  the  same ;  and  that  not  simply  because  there 
wduld  be,  in  relation  to  such  an  object,  no  appreciable  difference 
in  the  sentiments  of  those  who  would  administer  them,  but  be- 
cause the  insensible  influence  of  religious  feeling  would  affect 
the  spirit  in  which  they  would  all  be  administered.  Though 
Government  said  nothing  of  the  matter,  there  would  be  no  fear 
lest,  in  a  country  like  this,  the  Bible  should  be  forgotten. 

But  a  third  objector  says — ^  But  it  is  impossible  to  separate 

*  the  positive  ireligious  element  from  the  general  course  of  intel- 

*  lectual  and  moral  training ;  and,  therefore,  they  must  be  strictly 

*  conjoined  all  the  way  through.'  It  is  difficult  to  reply  to  an 
objection  which  it  is  difficult  to  understand.  If  you  mean  that 
education  will  not  be  complete  without  the  religious  element, 
that  is  already  granted  ;  and  provision  is  only  not  made  for  it  in 
such  schools,  because  different  religious  men  cannot  agree  as  to 
what  it  is  to  be,  and  therefore  must,  as  they  do,  give  it  sepa- 
rately. If  you  mean  that  the  different  parts  of  education  cannot 
be  given  at  different  periods  of  life,  and  the  one  postponed  till 
the  other  is  completed,  that  also  is  admitted.  But  if  you  mean 
that  the  positive  religious  element  must  be  interwoven  with  every 
thing  taught — enter  into  every  subject  and  every  act  of  educa- 
tion— then  we  must  say  that  we  can  neither  admit,  nor  indeed 
distinctly  comprehend  your  proposition.  You  say  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  separate  the  two  to  ant/  extent.  Surely  it  would  be 
more  natural  to  say  that  it  is  impossible  910^  to  separate  them.  Did 
you  ever,  in  fact,  know  of  any  system  in  which  they  were  not 
separated  ?  You  surely  do  not  mean  that  you  are  to  theologise 
the  alphabet — to  teach  arithmetic  on  Arminian  or  Calvinistic 
principles — to  put  grammar  and  geography  on  any  doctrinal  basis  ? 
And  this  every  one  understands,  who  requests  private  tutors  to 
instruct  his  children  at  home.    He  assigns  to  one,  Latin ;  and  to 


♦  *Let  the  appeal  be  made  to  facta.  Look  through  all  the  different 
sects  and  parties  into  which  professed  Christians  are  unhappily  divided* 
Where  is  there  one  to  be  found  which  has  innovated  on  the  rules  of 
Heathen  life,  by  substituting  vice  in  the  place  of  virtue  ? ' — Robert  Halt. 
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another,  geometry ;  and  to  another,  music ;  but  he  never  dreams 
of  asking  them  to  combine  theology  with  any  of  these  branches. 
Morals  and  religion  are  otherwise  cared  for.  We  may  even  add, 
that,  practically,  as  much  of  elementary  moral  training  would  be 
involved  in  such  a  school  as  we  have  described,  as  is  found  in  the 
majority  of  our  proprietary  and  other  public  schools.  The  direct 
religious  instruction  of  the  pupils  is,  in  fact, '  chiefly  given  by 
parents  at  home,  and  by  ministers  on  the  Sabbath,  and  has  little 
connexion — as,  indeed,  it  cannot  have  much — with  the  ordinary 
school  routine. 

But  if  the  various  religious  communities  of  the  empire — that 
is,  the  whole  nation — might  consistently  work  together  in  such 
a  project,  within  the  limits  and  for  the  purposes  so  often  adverted 
to,  then  there  cannot  be  a  question  that  it  is  possible  for  the 
nation  to  attempt  it  in  its  collective  capacity,  and  through  the 
proper  organ  and  representative  of  its  will — the  Government. 

Let  us  suppose,  tnen,  the  State,  in  a  country  conditioned  like 
ours,  thus  addressing  its  subjects ;  and  then  let  it  be  shown,  why 
the  various  classes  of  religionists  might  not  beneficially  co-ope* 
rate  in  working  out  the  system  indicated  ?  What  would  be  the 
infringement  of  religious  liberty  on  the  one  hand,  or  what  the 
ground  for  charging  the  Government  with  instituting,  as  is  so 
often  said,  a  ^  godless'  and  ^  atheistical'  system  of  education,  on  the 
other  ?     *  You  have,  and  ought  to  have,  the  right  of  educating 

*  your  children  in  that  system  of  religious  belief  which  seems  to 

*  each  of  you  the  true.     I  hsLve  formally  surrendered  that  right; 

*  and  have  neither  the  wish  nor  the  power  to  interfere  with  it ;  and 
^  so  completely  do  I  surrender  it,  that,  if  a  system  of  national  edu- 

*  cation  cannot  be  framed  that  leaves  it  intact,  I  can  have  nothing 

*  to  do  with  it.    But  while  different  portions  of  you  entertain  the 

*  most  diverse  views  of  the  true  system  of  religious  belief,  you  all, 

*  without  exception,  agree  that  certain  species  of  knowledge, 

*  and  certain  elements  of  social  morality,  are  essential  to  the  con* 

*  servation  of  society,  and  to  the  development  of  the  character  of 

*  a  good  citizen.    Without  denying — on  the  contriary,  while  assert- 

*  ing — the  paramount  importance  of  the  inculcation  of  religious 

*  truth,  suffer  me  to  co-operate  with  you  in  that  which  is  our  com- 

*  mon  object,  and  equally  important  to  us  all  as  a  society;  leaving 

*  you  in  your  own  modes,  and  according  to  that  principle  of  reli- 

*  gious  liberty  which  I  have  already  recognised,  to  inculcate  that 
^  system  of  religious  doctrinewhich  seems  to  you  just  and  true.  I  do 
'  not  sever  these  different  parts  of  education,  or  wish  them  to  be 
^  severed  |  nor  sanction  the  principle  of  their  separation,  any  more 
^  than  the  teacher  of  one  essential  branch  of  knowledge  is  sup- 
^  posed  to  discredit  the  teacher  of  some  other  essential  branch. 
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I  simply  maintain  my  action  within  the  limits  of  my  proper 
functions — that  of  aiding  in  the  propagation  of  such  knowledge, 
and  the  formation  of  such  habits,  as  are  acknowledged  hy  us  all 
to  he  essential  to  the  formation  pf  intelligent  and  wejl-cmiducted 
citizens*  Is  it  too  much  tp  ^ssume  that  you — with  your  twenty 
thousand  clergy — your  churches — your  chapels — jrour  Sabbata 
schools — your  private  schools — are  fully  competentto  undertake 
the  office  of  direct  yeligiou§  instruction,  which,  without  under- 
rating its  importance,  I  acknowledge  cannot  be  prescribed  by 
me  ?  May  1  not  be  suffered  to  aid  you  in  that  which  is  no  more 
the  duty  of  some  particular  benevolent  person^  among  you, 
than  of  the  whole  comn)unity,  and  which  is  of  common  im* 
portance  to  \x^  ail  V 
W|5  profess  ourselves  enable  to  see  why  Government  should 
not  be  entitled  to  say  as  much  as  this,  and  to  act  upon  it.  And  as 
regards  the  mode  of  rendering  aicj — whether  different  religious 
cot^munities  chose  to  work  together  in  the  support  of  schools  in 
common,  or  preferred,  as  they  generally  do,  to  take  a  separate 
course  of  action,  and  originate  schools  of  their  own — we  cannot 
see  why  Government  should  not  receive  applications  for  aid  from 
any  such  school ;  provided  (and  this  seems  to  us  the  essential  point) 
that,  whatever  be  the  religious  instruction,  superadded  to  the 
ordinary  couj'se  of  school  instruction  and  discipline,  there  should 
be  such  ordinary  course,  frona  which  no  British  chijd  should  be 
debarred  on  account  of  any  peculiarities  of^  religious  opinion  on 
the  part  of  its  parents,  or  by  any  necessity  of  learning  any  system 
of  doctrine  whatever*  To  be  truly  iififional^  thi^  (as  indeed  we 
hav^  pften  contend/ed  in  the  page^  of  this  Journal)  is  obviously 
just  and  fair. 

So  far  as  this  conditiofi  is  i^Qt  cpmplied  with,  we  honestly  con^ 
fess,  that  th^  Dissenters  appear  to  us  to  have  reasonable  ground 
of  objection  to  the  present  systeip.  But  of  this  presently.  Oa 
the  other  hand,  we  cannot  see  why  the  most  uncompromising 
advocate  of  the  Voluntary  system  of  propagating  ^nd  support- 
ing religipn,  should  refuse  all  aid  from  the  State  on  the  prin- 
ciples, and  for  the  purposes,  now  laid  down.  Surely  the  State 
may  jconsistently  say,  ^nd  the  Voluntary  may  without  the 
|Ugbti3st  dereliction  of  pripciple  accede  to  it,  *  Though  your 
^  ultimate  object  may  be  beyond  tfaos^  which  limit  my  province, 
^  yet,  in  the  pursuit  of  it,  and  as  a  means  to  an  end,  you  are  inci- 
^  deutally  doing  much  which  it  is  no  more  your  duty  to  do,  than 
*  that  of  the  whole  community.  Jt  is  no  more  ycwr  duty,  as 
^  a  rehghnisty  to  teach  people  reading,  w^tiiig,  ami  arithmetic, 
f  history  and  geography,  the  elements  of  social  obligation  and 
f  decent  manners,  than  it  is  the  duty  of  astatespoan  to  teaph  them 
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*  theology.   Still  you  do  it.  Suffer  me,  then,  where  you  peed  aid| 

*  or  where  it  can  render  your  efforts  more  successful,  to  offer  it— 
^  not;,  indeed,  for  teaching  religion^  bi)t  for  aiding  in  foraging  the 

*  yppng  to  become  good  citizens — efforts  by  which  you  make 
^  the  whole  copimuuity  your  debtors,  and  for  which  it  is  neithev 
^  equitable  nor  decent  that  you  alone  should  pay/  At  all  e?entSt 
there  are  (as  we  have  said)  many  of  the  o^pst  thorough  aind 
enthusiastic  Voluntaries  who  can  see  no  ipcopsiste^oy  with  tbeif 
principles  in  such  reasoning ;  and  we  must  profess  th^^  F^  think 
them  in  the  right.  The  only  condition  of  a  reasonable  partici-r 
p^tipn  in  suph  aid,  is  the  opening  of  the  gmeraf  routine  of  school 
instruction  to  the  entire  community,  without  respect  to  religious 
creed,  or  the  demand  of  subn^ission  to  religious  instruction. 

Abstractedly,  indeed,  we  are  free  to  acknowledge,  that  we 
should  much  prefer,  to  any  system  of  occasional  ^d  by  grants,  a 
bill  to  empower  the  people  to  tax  themsielyes,  in  their  p^everal 
munipipalitiest  for  the  support  of  general  schools,  of  the  nature 
w^  h^ve  described,  just  as  thfsy  tax  themi^lves  for  the  popr-rates ; 
enacting,  of  course,  that  no  child  should  forfeit  his  d^pi  to  the 
education  in  j|uch  schools,  for  any  religious  opinions  of  the  parents, 
any  more  than  any  ipan  should  forfeit  his  claim  to  the  benefit  of 
the  poor-rates  for  a  similar  reason*  The  only  considerable  ob? 
jection  to  such  a  plan  is,  the  extent  to  whi^h  provision  for  educar 
tipn  has  already  beep  made  in  many  quarters,  9ad  the  pons^qpent 
possible  loss  of  a  c^rtaip  portion  of  existing  machinery.  But,  in 
the  first  place,  it  is  to  be  recollected,  that  the  pec^le  in  each 
locality,  having  the  matter  ip  th^ir  own  h^ds,  Tfould,  for  their 
own  sake,  be  disposed  to  provide  only  for  their  real  necessities; 
apd,  secondly,  th^jt  a  great  part  of  the  e2^i9ting  schools  WPiUd  be 
9j|  piuch  requirjed  ^s  eyer  in»  imps^rting  on  the  Sunday,  and  on 
oth?r  occasion^,  religious  edupatipp  to  ^he  separate  religious  ponob- 
mupities.  Tk^t  work,  too,  would  be  more  efficiently  perforated; 
Supday-school  teachers  haying  then  nothing  but  religious  ipstrno- 
tipn  to  impartf  and  more  intelligent  and  better  trained  scholars 
to  impart  it  to. 

But  if  any  such  plan  b^  iipprapticabl^,  and  we  paust  still  pro- 
ceed by  the  poetbod  pf  ocpasional  grapts,  then,  the  cmly  jqst  plan 
is,  to  make  it  imperative  on  all  schools  receiving  9pph  grants, 
that  they  shop)4  k^ep  their  general  school  GO^rs^  open  to  pveiy 
British  child,  without  the  sligb^st  reference  tp  catechism  or 
preed,  oy  any  symbolical  book  of  re)igipus  ipstruction  whatever* 

On  tins  point,  ps  we  hpve  already  intimated,  the  Dissenters 
^pve  jvst  ground  of  complaint  against  one  part  of  the  course 
actually  followed.  Nothing  seems  more  reasonable,  than  that 
grapts,  given  for  an  avowedly  national  object,  should  not  be 
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permitted  to  be  exclusively  applied  by  those  who  receive  them. 
It  seems  to  us  th^t  it  would  be  just  as  proper  that  the  provi- 
sion for  the  helplessly  destitute  should  be  restricted  to  those 
who  go  to  church,  as  that  public  money,  given  for  public  pur- 
poses, should  be  in  any  instance  exclusively  applied  to  those  who 
will  consent  to  learn  the  Church  Catechism.  In  consistency  with 
this,  Lord  John  Russell  distinctly  admitted,  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, that  it  was  a  hardship  and  a  wrong,  that,  in  cases  in  which 
a  church  school  was  the  only  school,  and  in  which  the  children 
of  Dissenters  must  either  have  the  education  given  there,  or  none, 
they  must  take  it,  if  they  took  it  at  all,  with  the  Church  Catechism 
appended  to  it.  But  if  it  be  ^  a  hardship  and  a  wrong,'  something 
more  follows.  His  lordship,  indeed,  says,  that,  though  sorry  for 
the  rule  of  the  National  Schools,  he  did  not  make  it,  and  therefore 
could  not  repeal  it.  And  this  may  be  true — but  if  it  be  *  a  hard- 
ship and  a  wrong,'  the  Government  would  be  justified,  before 
listening  to  Un  application  for  a  grant  of  public  funds,  avowedly 
dispensed  on  another  principle,  and  given  for  the  benefit  of  aU 
classes,  in  requiring  that  such  a  rule  should  be  repealed.  Nothing 
can  be  more  reasonable,  than  that  the  National  Schools,  so  long 
as  they  are  supported  by  private  benevolence,  should  make  the 
rule  in  question,  or  any  other  rule  they  please,  the  condition  of  ad- 
mission to  them ;  but  when  they  apply  for  public  funds,  avowedly 
administered  by  Government  for  national  objects,  and  with  an 
express  intention  that  they  should  be  so  expended,  nothing  can 
be  more  equitable  than  for  the  Government  to  say,  ^  But  such 
'  grants  shall  be  made  only  to  such  schools  as  dispense  with 

*  every  law  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  object  of  them.  We 
'  cannot  be  called  upon  to  grant  national  funds  for  exclusive 

*  purposes  ;  it  cannot  be  our  duty  to  entrust  them  to  those  who 

*  will  convert  them,  when  obtained,  into  what  we  admit  to  be  a 

*  hardship  and  a  wrong.'  Sure  we  are,  that  if  the  like  were  done 
with  any  other  grants,  professedly  given  for  national  purposes, 
and  their  application  were  thus  limited,  the  abuse  would  not  be 
tolerated.  * 

Heartily  do  we  wish  that  all  parties  would  give  renewed  con- 
sideration to  this  subject,  and  see  whether  it  be  not  possible,  by 
the  exercise  of  a  little  magnanimity  and  charity — and  very  little  is 
necessary — to  concede  something  for  the  attainment  of  so  im- 
portant an  object.  Let  the  Church  remember,  that  in  these 
times,  her  surest,  and,  indeed,  her  only  chance  of  retaining  the 
sympathies  of  the  people,  will  be  in  the  perfect  equity,  liberality, 
and  charity  of  her  proceedings;  and  that  every  unjust  pretension 
will  be  rigorously  sifted,  and  inevitably  set  aside. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  trust  that  the  extreme  party  amongst 
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the  Dissenters,  who  have  taken  new,  and,  as  we  apprehend,  un- 
tenable ground,  may  be  induced  to  reconsider  their  position ;  and 
to  reflect,  whether  it  be  not  possible  for  them  to  co-operate  with 
their  more  moderate  brethren,  and  the  other  classes  of  religionists, 
in  a  work  so  worthy  of  all  the  concessions  which  the  uttermost 
charity  can  make. 

It  is  very  diflBcult  to  ascertain  the  real  educational  necessities 
of  the  nation  ;  but  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  there  is  much 
to  be  done  both  as  regards  the  quantity  ^nA  quality  of  the  educa- 
tion provided  for  the  lower  orders.  With  Mr  Edward  Baines, 
we  gratefully  acknowledge  the  prodigious  efforts  which  voluntary 
benevolence  has  made  in  behalf  of  popular  education  during  the 
last  thirty  years;  we  sympathise  with  the  indignation  with  which 
he  rebukes  certain  caricatures  of  the  moral  condition  of  our  manu- 
facturing districts ;  but  we  are  still  forced  to  acknowledge,  that 
there  is  large  scope  for  further  exertion.  Nor  can  any  one  doubt 
this,  who  will  but  visit  the  by-places  of  our  large  towns,  or  talk 
for  a  while  with  our  rural  population.  He  will  need  no  other 
testimony  than  that  of  his  own  eyes  and  ears. 

As  to  the  quantity  of  school  accommodation  required,  writers 
have  come  to  widely  different  conclusions.  Dr  Hook  stated  last 
year,  that  it  was  required  for  600,000 ;  the  writer  of  an  ex- 
cellent article  in  the  Companion  to  the  Almanack  for  1847,  thinks 
the  limit  nearer  half  a  million  ;  while  Mr  Baines  states  in  his  let- 
ters to  Lord  John  Russell,  that  there  is  accommodation  already 
for  all  but  61,345.  We-  fear  that  Mr  Baines  has  fixed  the  num- 
bers considerably  too  low  ;  but,  even  if  they  be  approximately 
correct,*  a  large  additioa  must  in  effect  be  made,  on  the  ground 
that  the  statement  is  merely  a  statement  of  the  aggregate  pro- 
vision- of  the  nation,  against  its  aggregate  wants.  Unhappily, 
the  distribution  of  the  provision  is  an  essential  element  in  the 
calculation.     It  is  no  consolation  to  a  benighted  son  of  Corn- 


•  In  one  respect,  the  statements  by  which  Mr  Baines  reaches  his 
conclusion,  are  any  thing  but  consolatory.  He  assumes  as  the  basis 
of  his  calculation  of  the  requisite  school  accommodation  (and  we  fear 
that  he  is  not  far  from  the  mark),  that  the  average  term  of  schooling 
for  all  classes  in  this  country  is  not  more  than  five  years— instead  of 
ten ! — and  that  the  majority  of  those  who  attend  the  National  and 
British  Schools,  do  not  average  more  than  two  years.  Alas  I  if  this  be 
true,  we  have  something  more  than  school  accommodation  to  provide ; 
and  that  is,  the  disposition  or  the  opportunity,  or  both,  on  the  part  of 
the  people  to  learn.  In  relation  to  any  discipline  with  a  view  to  the 
formation  of  habits  (on  which  we  have  insisted  so  much),  who  but 
must  see  the  insufficiency  of  such  schooling  as  this  ? 
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wall,  that  there  is  a  spare  seat  for  him  on  the  forms  of  a  school  in 
Yorkshire ;  nor  any  consolation  to  a  village  in  which  there  19  no 
school  at  all,  that  there  is  a  supernumerary  one  in  some  populous 
towp  fifty  miles  off*  The  inequality,  indeed,  with  which  volun- 
taryism acts,  is  one  of  its  defects,  and  is  so  far  an  argument  for 
some  central  and  equalising  influence.  Its  jets  most  be  turned 
into  streams ;  its  sporadic  efforts  rendered  more  continuous  and 
uniform. 

But,  whatever  the  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  extent  of 
school  accommodation  required,  there  can  be  none  as  regards  the 
necessity  of  increasing  the  amount  and  improving  the  quality  of 
instruction.  Though  Sunday  schools,  for  example,  are  institutiong 
far  beyond  any  feeble  praise  of  ours,  and  among  the  most  pre- 
cious fruits  of  religious  philanthropy,  it  is  obvious,  that,  where  no 
other  instruction  is  given,  they  must,  by  their  necessarily  inter- 
mitted action,  fail  in  that  point  on  which  we  have  so  often  insist- 
ed— tbe  formation  of  habit  by  continuous  discipline.  To  daily 
schools  they  are  invaluable  auxiliaries ;  dissociated  from  tfaeoi) 
they  must  fail  of  much  of  their  effect ;  and  the  more  so,  that, 
when  thus  dissociated,  they  are  compelled  to  give  much  of  the 
instruction  which  daily  schools  would  more  appropriately  supply; 
and  cannot  devote  themselves  tp  their  single  and  proper  object— 
th^  qommunication  of  religious  knowledge.  But,  in  other  re- 
spect^ it  is  impossible,  we  think,  to  deny  the  grievous  deficiencies 
of  our  present  system  of  popular  education  ;  Mr  Baines  himself 
is  far  too  candid  a  man  to  da  so.  Indeed,  we  defy  any  body  to 
read  the  evidence  given  by  such  men  as  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  6* 
Noel,  Mr  Tremenheere,  Rev.  F.  C.  Cooke,  ^nd  others,  without 
feeling,  that  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  our  professed  educatips 
for  the  masses,  has  been  little  better  than  a  farce.  The  insufficient 
nvimber  of  really  qualiHed  Inasters  is  only  too  notorious. 

Mr  Baines,  in  his  able  and  frank  defence  of  voluntary  effort) 
assures  us,  that  these  defects,  ooth  of  quantity  and  quality,  are  Id 
a  course  of  correction,  it  may  be  so  ;  but  we  should  like  to  see 
whether  the  process  may  not  be  expedited.  We  repeat,  that  we 
do  nqt  yield  to  him  in  admiration  of  the  efforts  which  voluntary 
benevolence  has  made  in  this  direction,  and  are  as  jealous  as  him^ 
self  of  any  thing  that  should  counteract  or  repress  it*  It  cannot,  we 
think,  be  alleged,  that  what  has  hitherto  been  done  by  Governmeot 
has  had  that  tendency ;  the  period  duriug  which  the  State  has 
attempted  to  do  any  thing,  being  contemporaneous  with  the  most 
energetic  displays  of  voluntary  liberality.  Nor  must  it  be  for- 
gotten, that  we  are  indebted  for  one  of  the  most  splendid  of  those 
efforts,  to  the  menace  of  Government  ipterfe^ence.  This  was  de- 
cidedly the  case  in  J.842-8.     Looking  at  the  wl^ole  circumstances 
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ef  that  effort,  one  might  be  whimsically  tempted  to  8ay^  thftl^ 
should  a  Government  scheme  be  found  impoii^ble,  the  next  be»t 
thing  would  be,  the  occasional  threat  of  doing  l^omething  I  The 
effort  referred  to  was  a  striking  proof  that  voluntary  and  iponta- 
fieous  are  not  always  the  same. 

It  has  often  been  matter  of  complaint,  that  the  Minutas  of 
Council  have  undergone  so  many  changes.  It  is  no  complaint 
with  tifl.  On  the  contrary,  we  hope  that  they  inay  undei»go  at 
least  one  more ; — and  that  they  will  tequife  the  just  condition, 
that  every  child  shall  be  admissible  to  the  general  routine  of 
every  school  that  derives  any  of  its  funds  fh>m  Government 
grants,  without  any  reference  to  creed  or  catechism.  As  to  the 
other  changes  in  the  Minutes — we  regard  those  Minutes  as 
tentative; — experiments  instituted  to  see  whether  it  may  be 
possible  to  devise  any  methods  which  may  unite  the  efforts  and 
the  suffrages  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  people. 

There  are  two  circumstances  which  render  our  impracticability 
as  a  nation  in  this  matter,  peculiarly  mortifying.  The  first  is, 
that,  practically^  there  is  little  difficulty  in  the  case :  For  there  are 
schools  among  us — even  large  and  flourishing  Free  Ghrammar 
schools — in  which  the  children  of  Churchmen,  and  of  Dissenters 
of  all  classes,  receive  education  together ;  and  in  which  we  nevet 
hear  either  of  infringement  of  religious  liberty  dn  the  one  side, 
or  of  the  want  of  the  Church  Catechism  on  the  other.  It  is  only 
when  we  come  to  put  down  on  paper  our  exquisite  refinements 
respecting  the  theoretical  perfection  of  religious  liberty  on  the 
one  hand,  or  the  absolute  duty  of  intermingling  religion  with  all 
instruction  on  the  other,  that  we  are  so  hard  to  please. 

The  second  circumstance  is,  that  a  large  portion  of  those  for 
tvhom  our  educational  efforts  are  required,  do  not  now  care  one 
jot  about  either  church  or  chapel; — they  unhappily  have  not 
got  far  enough  for  that  yet — and  it  would  be  an  unmixed  bless- 
ing to  bring  them  under  any  system  of  regular  instruction  and 
disdpline  whatever.  In  their  present  condition,  they  are  never 
likely  to  Care  much  about  either  the  Church  Catechism  or  the 
Assembly's  Catechism ;  the  Confession  of  Faith  or  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles ;  Apostolical  Succession,  or  the  Voluntary  System.  But 
they  learn  wonderfully  soon,  while  we  are  disputing  about  such 
matters,  to  swear,  gamble,  lie,  and  steal ;  and,  instead  of  being  at 
school,  find  their  way  to  prison.  This  is  a  fact,  of  which  Mr 
Guthrie,  the  eloquent  advocate  of  Ragged  Schools,  is  well  aware : 
and  he  has  done  as  much  as  any  man  alive,  to  warn  the  public 
of  their  danger  and  their  duty.  But,  unfortunately,  he  was  not 
able  to  arrive  in  consequence  at  the  same  conclusion,  which, 
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from  the  Letter  addressed  by  Dr  Chalmers  to  Mr  Fox  Maule 
upon  the  subject,  Dr  Chalmers  evidently  had  arrived  at. 

But,  whether  any  approach  to  unanimity  as  to  the  mode  of  re- 
medying these  evils  is  to  be  hoped  for  or  not,  we  do  trust  that  the 
nation  will  be  roused  to  an  adequate  sense  of  the  importance  of 
the  task ;  and  distrust  the  fallacies  which  would  render  it  impos- 
sible, by  implying,  either  that  certain  classes  of  the  population 
cannot  be  reached — or  that,  if  they  could,  their  education  has 
less  connexion  with  the  prevention  of  crime  than  is  generally 
supposed-— or,  in  short,  by  anything  which  may  encourage  us  to 
sit  down  in  apathy.  This,  though  not  the  design,  is,  we  are  as- 
sured, calculated  to  be  the  effect  of  some  incautious  representa- 
tions which  have  fallen  under  our  eye  during  the  last  twelve- 
month. 

That  the  nation  should  feel  intensely  solicitous  on  this  subject, 
is  in  our  view  much'more  important  than  the  question  of  the  mode 
in  which  the  task  is  to  be  performed.  It  is  a  long  way  from 
adequately  feeling  its  importance  yet.  When  it  does,  it  will  be 
conscious  that  its  life  depends  upon  it ;  that  it  is  not  safe  for  a 
nation  to  retain  in  its  bosom  multitudes  of  neglected  wretches, 
whose  only  instructors  and  examples  are  ignorance  and  vice — 
who,  from  a  childhood  of  idleness  and  vice,  pass  on  to  a  youth 
and  manhood  of  crime — who,  without  any  of  the  attributes  or 
resources  of  a  rational  nature,  exhibit  little  more  than  a  fierce 
impatience  of  physical  evil,  and  a  fierce  appetite  for  physical 
enjoyment. 

Shall  we  slumber  till  some  great  emergency — some  dreadful 
economic  or  other  crisis — reveals  the  capacities  of  evil  which  the 
volcanic  depths  of  our  society  may  now  hide  under  but  a  thin 
crust  ? — or  shall  we  prosecute  our  ceaseless  controversies  on  the 
subject,  till  that  day  comes  ?  disputing  upon  the  best  possible 
mode  of  doing  a  necessary  thing — till  the  hour  of  doing  that 
necessary  thing  is  almost  past  I  Alas !  we  often  fear,  that,  as 
armies  have  sometimes,  in  the  eagerness  of  battle,  been  deaf  to 
the  roar  of  elemental  strife  around  them,  hardly  the  most  appal- 
ling public  exigencies  will  induce  us  so  far  to  abate  our  bitter 
hostilities,  as  to  lay  to  heart  the  grave  perils  of  our  common 
country — and  with  it,  of  that  vital  part  of  our  religion,  which, 
amidst  all  our  controversies,  may  still,  we  trust,  be  described  as 
our  common  Faith. 
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Vessels^  price  of  building,  in  various  countries,  296. 

Vitet)  M.,  on  the  archaeology  of  the  middle  ages,  322. 

W 

WaVy  miseries  of,  336  and  357. 

Water,  as  affected  by  wind,  note,  436, 

Whaling  cruise,  account  of,  by  J.  Ross  Browne,  67. 

Whateljf,  Archbishop,  on  transportation,  222. 

Windy  power  of,  over  water,  note^  436. 

Z 

Zw/der  Zee,  drainage  of,  contemplated,  442. 
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CORRIGENDUxM. 

P.  l&7,/or  *  Johannes  de  Eyck  fecit  hie,'  recid  *  Johannes  de  Eyck 
fmt  hie* 


OcTOBsa  8f  1847. 


CONNECTED  WITH 


LITERATURE    and    THE    ARTS. 


NEW  WORKS,  to  be  publiahed  in  the  AUTUMN. 


The  POET'S  PLEASAUNCE;   or,  Garden  of  Pleasant 

Flowers.     By  Eden  Warwick.    With  Ornamental  Borders  of  Flowers  and  Insects, 
engraved  on  Wood.  '  30s. ;  moioccO;  458.  (^by  Hay  day.)  [In  October. 

MIRACLES  of  OUR  SAVIOUR.   In  lUuminated  Printing. 

Uniform  in  size  with  *'  Parables  of  Our  Lord.''     Carred  covers,  21s.;  morocco,  30s. 

{by  Hay  day,) 

The  GOOD  SHUNAMMITE.     In  Illummated  Printing. 

Uniform  in  size  with  *'  The  Sermon  on  the  Mpunt.''     Carved  covers,  21s. ;  morocco,  30s. 

{by  Hayday.) 

The  PRIZE  CARTOONS.    Large  folio,  Eleven  Engravings, 

£b,  5s.  in  a  Portfolio ;  Proofs  before  letters,  £S,  8s.  [Early  in  November. 

The  CHILD'S  YEAR-BOOK.    By  Mary  Howitt.    With 

Four  Illustrations,  engraved  by  John  AbsoloQ.  [In  November, 

HAWBUCK   GRANGE.  "^  By  the  Author  of  "  Handley 

Cross,  or  the  Spa  Hunt.''     Illustrated  by  Phiz.  [Early  in  November. 

SYDNEY    HALL'S    GENERAL    LARGE    LIBRARY 

ATLAS.     New  Edition,  corrected  from  the  best  and  most  recent  Authorities. 
***  In  14  Monthly  Parts,  6s.  each. — Part  I.  on  the  1*/  qf  November. 

VIII. 

Colonel  Sir  T.   MITCHELL'S   EXPEDITION  into  the 

INTERIOR  of  TROPICAL  AUSTRALIA,  in  Search  of  a  Route  from  Sydney  to  the 
Gulf  of  Carpentaria.     Maps  and  Plates. 

The  CHEVALIER  BUNSEN  On  the  HISTORY,  ARTS, 

and  SCIENCES,  &c.  of  ANCIENT  EGYPT.     TraLslated  by  C.  H.  Cottrbll,  Esq. 
Numerous  Plat^.  [In  October. 

BORNEO    and   the   INDIAN    ARCHIPELAGO.      By 

Francis  S.  Marry  at.     With  numerous  Illustrations,  from  Drawings  made  on  the  spot 
by  the  Author. 

SAVINDROOG ;   or,  the  Bheels  and  the  Brahmins.     By 

Captain  Raft£B.     3  vols,  post  8vo.  [In  October. 

A  few  remaining  PASSAGES  from  the  DIARY  of  LADY 

WILLOUGHBY.     Uniform  in  size  with  first  Edition  of  "  Lady  Willoughby's  Diary." 

London:  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans. 
Edinburoh  Review,  No.  174 — Oct.  1847.  b 


13,  Great  Mablbobouoh  Strbbt. 

Mr.  Colburn's  New  Publications. 


1. 

VOLUMES  X.  and  XI.  of 

LIVES  OF  THE  QUEENS  OF  ENGLAND. 

^ 

By  AoNES  Strickland. 
N.B.  Purchasers  of  the  earlier  volumes  are  advised  to  complete  their  sets  without  delay. 

**  There  is  certainly  no  lady  of  our  day  who  has  devoted  her  pen  to  so  beneficial  a  purpose  as 
Miss  Strickland  ;  nor  is  there  any  whose  works  possess  a  deeper  or  more  enduring  interest.  The 
tenth  volume  treats  of  Mary  Beatrice,  of  Modena,  the  unfortunate  queen  and  widow  of  James  II. ; 
Mary  II..  daughter  of  the  same  ill-starred  monarch,  and  afterwards  wife  of  William  III.  The 
details  of  the  private  life  and  character  of  Mary  Beatrice  are  as  new  as  they  are  interesting.  We 
have  to  thank  Miss  Strickland  for  a  most  agreeable  volume,  full  of  anecdote  and  character,  and 
from  a  perusal  of  which  the  reader  rises  with  a  very  clear  knowledge,  not  only  of  the  great  events, 
but  also  of  the  minor  springs  of  action  which  influenced  the  personages  in  that  very  extraordinary 
era  of  our  history— the  revolution  of  1688.  Miss  Strickland  is,  to  our  mind,  the  first  literary  lady 
of  the  age.'*— MoBNiNO  Chronicle. 

2. 

VOLUME  VII.  of  THIERS' 

HISTORY  OF  THE  CONSULATE  AND  EMPIRE. 

Translated  by  D.  Forbes  Campbell,  Esq.  with  the  sanction  and 

approval  of  the  Author. 

Contents : — Jena — Eylau^Friedland—and  Tilsit. 

LORD  CASTLEREAGH'S  NARRATIVE  OF  HIS 

JOURNEY  TO  DAMASCUS, 

Through  Egypt,  Nubia,  Arabia  Petrsea,  Palestine,  and  Syria. 
2  vols,  with  Illtistrations,  24s.  bound. 


*s 


These  volumes  are  replete  with  new  impressions,  and  are  especially  characterised  by  great 
power  of  lively  and  graphic  description."— New  Monthly. 

HORACE  WALPOLE'S  MEMOIRS  OF  THE 

REIGN  OF  GEORGE  THE  SECOND. 

Edited,  with  a  Preface  and  Notes,  by  the  late  Lord  Holland, 
2d  Edition,  in  3  vols.  8vo.  with  Portraits,  36s.  bound. 

"  We  are  glad  to  see  an  octavo  edition  of  this  work.  The  publisher  has  conferred  a  boon  on  the 
public  by  the  republication."— Bbitanni a. 

THIRD  EDITION  OF  TANCRED. 

By  B.  Disraeli,  M.P.     3  vols. 

'*  Tancred  is  full  of  charming  effects  of  style,  and  fine  delineations.  The  descriptions  of  oriental 
life  are  only  to  be  compared  with  those  of  Anastasius  or  Eothen."— Eoinbubgh  Review. 

6. 

MEMOIRS  OF  LADY  SUNDON> 

And  of  the  Court  of  Queen  Caroline,  Consort  of  George  II. ;  including  Letters  of  the 

most  celebrated  Persons  of  the  Time.     Now  first  published  from  the  Originals. 

By  Mrs.  Thoii son.    2  vols,  post  8vo.  with  Portraits. 

'*  Lady  Sundon  was  the  Queen's  Premier-  at  once  her  fnvourite  attendant  and  chief  ministen 
She  had  correspondence  with  the  most  eminent  and  most  notorious  persons  of  her  time ;  and  hence 
her  memoirs  became  veritable  and  amusing  illustrations  of  the  Court  of  George  II.  We  am- 
scientiously  recommend  the  volumes.*'— Bbitannia. 


MR.  COLBURN'S  NEW  PUBLICATIONS-contimved. 

BURKE'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  LANDED  GENTRY; 

A  Genealogical  Dictionary  of  the  Untitled  Aristocracy  of  England, 

Scotland,  and  Ireland. 
2  vols,  royal  8to.  beautifully  printed  in  double  columns,  price  £"l,  10s.  bound. 

*<  A  work  in  which  every  gentleman  will  flud  a  domestic  interest,  as  it  contains  the  fallest 
account  of  every  known  family  in  the  United  Kingdom." — Mbssbnobr. 

SECOND  EDITION  OF  ZENON : 

AN  HISTORICAL  NARRATIVE  OP  THE  EARLY  DAYS  OF  CHRISTIANITY. 
By  the  Rev.  Richard  Cobbold,  M.A.    3  vols.  21s.  bound. 

*'  Zenon  is  the  production  of  an  accomplished  scholar,  who  places  before  us  the  domestic  lifSe  of 
a  people  whose  name  is  associated  with  all  our  most  cherished  recollections  of  whatever  is  great 
and  noble  in  human  nature."— John  Bull. 

ZOOLOGICAL     RECREATIONS. 

By  W.  J.  Brodbrip,  Esq.  F.R.S.  &c.     1  vol.  10s.  6d.  bound. 

"  The«e  papers  take  rank  with  White's  Selbome,  Waterton's  Sketches,  and  that  delightful  class 
of  books. "—Examiner. 
"  One  of  the  most  agreeable  books  on  Natural  History  that  has  fallen  under  our  notice." 

MessBNGBR; 
10. 

THIRD    EDITION    OF    HOCHELAGA; 

OR,  ENGLAND  IN  THE  NEW  WORLD. 

Edited  by  Eliot  Warburton,  Esq.  Author  of  "  The  Crescent  and  the  Cross." 

2  vols.  2l8.  bound. 

"  We  recommend  *  Hochelag^a'  most  heartily,  in  case  any  of  our  readers  may  as  yet  be  unac- 
quainted with  it."— Quarterly  Review. 

THE    JESUIT    AT    CAMBRIDGE. 

By  Sir  George  Stephen.     2  vols. 

"  Every  son  of  Alma  Mater  will  rejoice  to  see  this  work  of  Sir  George  Stephen,  which  is  a 
vis^orous  protest  against  Jesuitical  growth.  It  is  a  production  of  infinite  talent,  and  displays  con- 
summate literary  tact."— Sombrsbt  Oazbttb. 

12. 

FOURTH  EDITION  OF  LORD  LINDSAY'S 

LETTERS    ON    THE    HOLY    LAND. 

1  vol.  lOs.  6d.  bound. 

"  Lord  Lindsay  has  felt  and  recorded  what  he  saw  with  the  wisdom  of  a  philosopher  and  the 
fiiithof  an  enlightened  Christian."— Quarterly  Review. 

THE  PLAYERS; 

Or,  THE  STAGE  OF  LIFE  :  a  Novel.     By  T.  J.  Serle,  Esq.     3  vols. 

ADVENTURES  OF  THE  GORDON  HIGHLANDERS 

IN  FRANCE  AND  BELGIUM: 

A  Sequel  to  "  The  Highlanders  in  Spain."     Forming  the  Fourth  Volume  of 

**  The  Romance  of  War."     By  Jambs  Grant,  Esq.  late  62d  Regiment.     10s.  6d. 

"  The  main  charm  of  this  very  attractive  work  must  ever  be  the  truthful  outline  it  presents  of 
the  heroic  devotion  and  dauntless  daring  of  the  heroes  in  the  garb  of  old  Gaul,  during  that 
momentous  conflict  ending  with  Wellington's  last  triumph  on  the  plains  of  Waterloo." 


Caledonian  Mercury. 


Henry  Colburn,  Publisher,  13,  Great  Marlborough  Skeet. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  connected  with  LITERATURE  and  THE  ARTS, 


Just  published,  crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  6s. 

POPERY,  its  Character  and  its 
Crimes.  By  W.  E.  Tayler.  With 
14  Illastrations  from  MSS.  and  rare 
Works. 

"  One  of  those  bold  a^^fgrressive  attacks  upon 
popery,  before  which  Rome  most  quail.** 

Watchman. 

"  It  has  had  a  strangle  fascination  for  us. 
Libruies  are  compressed  into  the  volume,  and 
it  will  be  a  text-book  for  those  who  take  a  part 
in  the  warfare  with  popery,  open  and  con- 
cealed."—Oxford  Protestant  Magazine. 

'*Aworkof  g^reat  importance  and  intrinsic 
worth." — Eclectic  Review. 

London :  Honlston  and  Co. 


In  1  vol.  post  8vo.  cloth,  price  7s.  6d. 

THE    ELEMENTS  of  INDI- 
VIDUALISM.      By    William 
Maccall. 

Jus^  published,  by  tlie  same  Author, 

SACRAMENTAL  SERVICES. 
Price  6d* 

Recently  published. 

A  DISCOURSE   of   MATTERS 
pertaining  to  RELIGION.      By 
THE0l)onE  Parker.    Post  8vo.  Ts.  cloth. 

THE  LIFE  of  JESUS,  CriticaUy 
Examined.     By  Dr.  David  Fried- 
rich  Stauss.   3  vols.  8vo.  £l,  16s.  cloth. 

POEMS.      By  Ralph    Waldo 
Emerson.    Post  8vo.  68.  cloth  gilt. 

THE  EVIDENCES  of  the 
GENUINENESS  of  the  GOSPELS. 
By  Andrews  Norton,  Professor  of  Sacred 
Literature,  Harvard  University,  Massa- 
chusetts^     2  vols.  8to.  ^1.  cloth. 

*^*  There  will  be  about  fifty  pages  of 
new  matter  in  the  first  volume,  and  this 
edition  of  the  work  will  embody  through- 
out various  alterations  and  corrections 
made  by  the  author  at  the  present  time. 

SHAKSPEARE'  S  DRAMATIC 
ART,  and  his  relation  to  Calderon 
and  Goethe.  Translated  from  the  German 
of  Dr.  Hermann  Ulrici.  8vo.  128. 
cloth. 

Outline  of  Contents. 

1.  Sketch  of  the  History  of  the  English 
Drama  before  Shakspeare. — R.  Greene 
and  Marlowe. 

2.  Shakspeare's  Life  and  Times. 

3.  Shakspeare's  Dramatic  Style,  and 
Poetic  View  of  the  World  and  Things. 

4.  Criticism  of  Shakspeare's  Plays. 

5.  Dramas  ascribed  to  Shakspeare  of 
doubtful  Authority. 

6.  Calderon  and  Goethe  in  their  relation 
to  Shakspeare. 

John  Chapman,  142,  Strand. 


On  Tuesday,  Oct.  5th,  price  78.  6d. 

A  SECOND  VOLUME  of  the 
ENDEAVOURS  after  the  CHRIS- 
TIAN LIFE.    By  James  Martineau. 

On  the  same  day,  price  7s.  6d. 

ANEW    EDITION    of    the 
FIRST  VOLUME. 

London  :  John  Chapman,  142,  Strand. 
In  1  vol.  post  8 TO.  cloth,  price  7s. 

THE  CHARACTERISTICS  of 
the  PRESENT  AGE.  By  Johann 
Gottlieb  Fichte.  Translated  from  the 
German,  by  William  Smith. 

London:  John  Chapman,  142,  Strand. 

DUKE    OF  MANCHESTER'S    NEW 

WORK. 
Just  ready,  in  1  vol.  8vo. 

THE  FINISHED  MYSTERY; 
to  which  is  added  an  Examination  of 
Mr.  Browne's  Work  on  the  Second  Ad- 
vent.    By  George,  Duke  of  Manchester. 

John  Hatchard  and  Son,  187,  Piccadilly. 

Just  published, 

TRACTS  FOR   RAGGED  AND 

SUNDAY  SCHOOLS, 

In  a  Packet  of  Fifty-two,  price  28.  4d. 

TRACTS  for  CHILDREN  in 
STREETS  and  LANES.  HIGH- 
WAYS and  HEDGES.  By  the  Author 
of  "  Peep  of  Day,"  •'  Line  upon  line," 
and  **  Light  in  the  Dwelling.'* 

London:  John  Hatchard  and  Son,  187, 
Piccadilly. 

STAMMERING  AND  THE  BREATH. 

PLAN  for  the  CURE  of  STAM- 
MERING, &c.  By  the  Reverend 
Pbrcival  Wilmot  Bryan,  Curate  of 
Little  Maplestead,  Essex.     Price  6d. 

"  Some  stammerers  are  able  when  swimming 
to  talk  without  any  hesitation  whatever.    In 
this  exercise  the  breech  is  drawn  regularity 
Treatise  on  Stammering,  by  a  Phgsician. 

James  Madden,  8,  Leadenhall  Street. 

On  October  1  was  published,  Bvo.  128.  6d. 

A  SYSTEM  of  PRACTICAL 
SURGERY.  New  Edition,  cor. 
rected  and  enlarged,  including  all  the 
recent  Discoveries  and  Operations,  with 
numerous  explanatory  plates.  By  John 
LiZARS,  late  Professor  of  Surgery  to  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  Edinburgh, 
&c.  &c. 

London  :  S.  Highley,  32,  Fleet  Street. 
Edinburgh:  W.  H«  Lizars^ 


ADVERTISEMENTS  connbotbd  with  LITERATURE  and  THE  ARTS      & 


WORKS 


PRINTED  POR 

TAYLOR  AND  WALTON,  28,  UPPER  GOWER  SRTEET. 


DICTIONARY  of  GREEK  and  ROMAN  BIOGRAPHY  and 

MYTHOLOGY.     By  various  Writers.     Edited  by  Dr.  William  Smith.    Illos- 
trated  bynumerous  Engravings  on  Wood,  mfediam  Svo.Vols.  1  and  2,  eacb,  36s.  cloth. 

♦:!,*  Vol.  3  (in  course  of  publication)  will  complete  the  work. 

A  New  Edition  of  the  DICTIONARY  of  GREEK  and 

ROMAN  ANTIQUITIES,  revised  throughout,  with  considerable  Additions  and 
Alterations.     I  vol.  medium  8vo. — In  the  press.     (To  be  ready  early  in  1848). 

LIEBIG'S  RESEARCHES  on  the  CHEMISTRY  of  FOOD. 

8vo.  5s.  6d.  • 

LIEBIG'S  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMISTRY.    4th  Edition, 

8vo.  10s.  6d. 

LIEBIG'S  ANIMAL  CHEMISTRY.     3d  Edition,  Part  1, 

8vo.  6s.  6d. 

%*  Part  2,  completing  the  work,  will  be  ready  before  Cht  istmas. 

POTTER'S  ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  on  OPTICS.    8vo. 

numerous  Diagrams,  9s.  6d. 

POTTER'S  ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  on  MECHANICS. 

8vo.  numerous  Diagrams,  8s.  6d. 

YOUNG'S   LECTURES  on   NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

New  Edition,  edited  by  Prof.  Kblland,  2  vols.  8vo.  with  43  Copper  Plates,  £l,  4s. 

PARNELL'S  ELEMENTS  of   CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS. 

2d  Edition,  much  enlarged,  8vo.  14s. 

GIESSEN   OUTLINES  of  CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS.    By 

Dr.  Will.     8vo.  6s.  ;  or  with  the  Tables  on  Linen,  7s. 

GREGORY'S  OUTLINES  of  CHEMISTRY.     For  the  use 

of  Students.     Complete  in  1  vol.  fcp.  8vo.  12s. 

SOLD  ALSO  in  TWO  PARTS. 

Part  1,  Inorganic  Chemistry,  58. ;  Part  2,  Organic  Chemistry,  78. 

LATHAM  on  the  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE.      2d  Edition, 

revised,  with  Additions,  8vo. — In  November. 

LATHAM'S    ELEMENTARY    ENGLISH    GRAMMAR. 

2d  Edition,  revised,  12mo.  48.  6d. 

CLASSICAL   MUSEUM:    a  Journal  of  PhUology  and   of 

Ancient  History  and  Literature.     8vo.  published  Quarterly.     Part  17,  3s.  6d.  is 
just  published. 

DE    MORGAN'S    ARITHMETICAL    BOOKS,   from  the 

Invention  of  Printing  to  the  Present  Time.     Royal  12mo.  6s. 

*i^*  Tatloe  and  Walton's  Catalogue  will  be  sent,  free  of  expense ^  to  any  one 

writing  for  it. 


6      ADVERTISEMENTS  conwbctbd  with  LITERATURE  and  THE  ARTS. 


NEW  VOLUME  OP  MR.  KENNA- 
WAY'S  SERMONS. 

In  small  8to.  price  7b.  6d. 

SERMONS,     preached     at 
BRIGHTON.    By  the  Rev.  C.  E. 
Kbnmawat,  M.A. 

RivingtoDS,  St.  FauPs  Church  Yard,  and 
Waterloo  Place. 

Of  whom  may  he  had,  hy  the  same  Author, 

1.  SERMONS  preached  at 
BRIGHTON.     First  Series,  7s.  6d. 

2.  SERMONS  to  the  YOUNG. 
58.  6d. 

3.  COMFORT  for  the  AFFLICT- 
ED; selected  from  Various  Authors. 
With  a  Prcfaceby  Samuel  Wilberforcb, 
D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Oxford.  3d  Edit. 
5s. 

TO  TOURISTS  IN  NORTH  WALES 
AND  AMONGST  THE  LAKES. 

Just  published,  in  1  vol.  8vo.  illustrated 
with  upwards  of  70  Views,  from  Sketches 
by  D.  H.  McKewan,  engraved  and 
lithographed  by  T.  and  E.  Gilks,  14s. 
handsomely  bound,  gilt, 

FALLS,   LAKES,  and  MOUN- 
TAINS of  NORTH  WALES.    By 

Miss  L.  S.  COSTBLLO. 

**  The  pag^es  are  crowded  with  attractions 
and  associations  of  the  hiirher  class  of  thought. 
Meanwhile,  in  the  work  before  us,  authoress 
and  artist  have  worked  in  a  kindred  spirit.  It 
is  illustrated  with  sixteen  admirable  lithogra- 
phic sketches,  and  some  fifty  exquisite  vignettes 
on  wood,  the  whole  executed  by  Thomas  and 
Edward  Gilks,  from  orinnal  drawings  by  D.  H. 
M*Kewan.  The  vi^ettes  especially  have  an 
artistical  spirit  which  is  rarely  attained  in 
wood  engraving." 

Thb  Illustbatbd  London  News. 

Also,  just  published,  in  I  vol.  8vo.  pro- 
fusely illustrated  firom  original  sketches, 
drawn  on  wood  by  Harvey,  Gilbert,  &c. 
engraved  by  Thomas  Gilks,  price  14s. 
cloth, 

SCENERY  and  POETRY  of  the 
ENGLISH    LAKES.       By    C. 
Mackat,  Esq.,  LL.D. 

**  It  is  a  work  eminently  worthy  of  its  sub- 
ject ;  -  every  real  lover  ol  this  beautiful  world, 
every  one  who  can  derive  pleasure  either  from 
the  glories  of  our  insular  landscapes,  or  from 
the  splendours  of  our  insular  poots,  will  par- 
take with  ourselves  in  the  gratification  of  read- 
ing this  most  charming  volume.  As  sp .  cimens 
of  Wood  Engraving,  the  embellishments, 
wliich  are  pleotifully  scattered  among  the 
the  letter-press,  are  masterly,  both  for  distinct- 
ness and  aellcacy.  This  volume  is  a  beautiful 
tribute  to  nature  and  poetry ;  it  is  a  book  not 
to  be  perused  casually,  but  to  be  resorted  to 
again  and  again.**— Sun. 

London :    Longman,   Brown,    Green, 
and  Longmans. 


NEW  VOLUME  OF  DODSLEY'S 

AND  RIVINGTON'S  ANNUAL 

REGISTER. 

Now  Ready,  in  8yo.  price  1 6s. 

THE  ANNUAL  REGISTER; 
or,  a  View  of  the  History  and  Politics 
of  the  Year  1846. 

Rivingtons  ;  Longman  and  Co. ;  J.  M. 
Richardson ;  Hamilton  and  Co. ;  Simp- 
kin  and  Co.  ;  J.  Rodwell ;  Sherwood 
and  Co.;  Honlston  and  Stoneman;  G. 
Lawford  ;  J.  Dowding  ;  T.  Bumpns  ; 
Cowie  and  Co. ;  Capes  and  Son  ;  Smith, 
Elder,  and  Co. ;  H.  Washboome ;  H.  G. 
Bohn ;  Waller  and  Son ;  J.  Green  ;  J. 
Thomas ;  L.  Booth  ;  W.  J.  Cleaver ;  and 
G.  Routledge. 

NEW  VOLUME    OP  MR.    SLADB'S 
SERMONS. 

In  12 mo.  price  6s.  the  7th  Volnme  of 

PLAIN  PAROCHIAL  SERMONS, 
preached  in  the  Parish  Church  of 
Bolton-le-Moors.  By  the  Rev.  James 
Sladb,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Bolton,  and  Canon 
of  Chester. 

Rivingtons,  St.  Paol's  Chnrch  Yard,  and 
Waterloo  Place. 

Of  whom   may  be  had,   the   Former 
Volumes,  price  6s.  each. 

THE  QUEEN'S  VISIT  TO  THE 
CLYDE. 

Jnst  published,  in  a  handsome  pocket 
vol.  with  Maps,  and  upwards  of  50  Illus- 
trations, by  T.  and  E.  Gilks,  2s.  6d. 

SYLVAN'S  PICTORIAL  HAND- 
BOOK to  the  CLYDE    and  its 
WATERING  PLACES. 

" '  Sylvan's  Pictorial  Hand-Book  to  the  Oyde 
and  its  Waterina;  Places*  is  a  tasteftil  and  care- 
fully-produced Tittle  book.  No  better  ^ide 
can  be  desired  to  the  cbarminr  localities  it 
illustrates.  The  tourist  will  find  it  add  largely 
to  his  pleasures ;  when  done  with  as  a  com- 
pnnion,  it  will  merit  a  place  on  his  book- 
shelves, from  its  pleasing  descriptions  and 
spirited  engravings.**— Britannia. 

Also,  just  published,  fcp.  8to.  with  Maps 
by  J.  Wyld,  and  upwards  of  100  Illus- 
trations, by  T.  and  E.  GKlks,  price  5s. 
cloth, 

SYLVAN'S  PICTORIAL  HAND- 
BOOK  to  the  ENGLISH  LAKES. 
**  We  have  no  hesitation  in  declaring  '  Syl- 
van*s  Hand-Book  to  the  Lakes'  to  be  the  most 
popular  Guide  to  the  most  bewitching  land- 
scapes in  England;  clear  in  arrangement, 
elegant  in  appearance,  and  plentifully  be- 
spnnkled  with  engravings  by  T.  and  £.  Gilks.'* 

Sun. 

London  and  Edinburgh  :  J.  Johnstone. 
Glasgow :  B.  Bryoe. 


TAYLOR   AND   WALTON,   28,   UPPER   GOWER    STREET. 


GUESSES  AT  TRUTH. 

By  Two  Brothers.     First  Series.     3d  Edition,  fcp.  8vo. — In  October. 

TURNER'S   CHEMISTRY. 

Edited  by  Baron  Liebig  and  Professor  Greggrt. 
English  Edition,  complete  in  1  thick  vol.  8vo. — Now  ready. 

Sold  also  in  Tioo  Parts : — 
Part  1,  Inorganic  Chemistry ;  Part  2,  Organic  Chemistry. 

FORMAL  LOGIC; 

Or,  the  Calculns  of  Inference  necessary  and  probable.     By  Prof.  De  Morgan. 

8vo. — In  November. 

NIEBUHR'S    HISTORY    OF    ROME. 

Translated  by  Bishop  Thirlwall  and  Archdeacon  Harb. 
A  New  Edition  of  Vol.  \,  8vo. — In  October. 

LINWOOD'S  LEXICON  TO  ^SCHYLUS. 

2d  Edition,  revised  throughout,  8vo. — In  October. 

SCHMITZ'S  HISTORY  OF  ROME. 

For  Colleges  and  Schools.     I2mo.  78.  6d. ;  or  strongly  bound  in  leather,  8s.  6d. 

ROBSON'S  QUESTIONS  ON  DR.  SCHMITZ'S 

HISTORY  OF  ROME.    12mo.  2i. 
NIEBUHR'S 

LECTURES  ON  THE  EARLY  HISTORY  OF  ROME. 

(From  the  Earliest  Hmes  to  the  First  Punic  War.) 
From  the  German,  with  Additions.     By  Dr.  L.  Schmitz.     1  vol.  8vo. — In  November. 

LIEBIG'S  RESEARCHES  ON  THE  CHEMISTRY 

OF  FOOD.    8to.  69.  6d. 

QUAIN'S  ANATOMY. 

5th  Edition,  edited  by  Dr.  Sharpbt  and  Mr.  Quain. 
With  several  hundred  Engravings  on  Wood.     2  vols.  8vo. — On  November  1. 

Sold  also  (for  a  short  time)  in  Three  Parts ; — 
Part  1,  13s. ;  Part  2,  14s. ;  Part  3  on  November  1, 

PRACTICAL  PHARMACY; 

Comprising  the  Arrangements,  Apparatus,  and  Manipulation  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Shop 
and  Laboratory.  By  Dr.  Francis  Mohr,  of  Coblentz.  Edited,  with  numerous  Addi- 
tions and  Alterations,  adapting  it  for  the  use  of  English  Chemists,  by  Thegphilus 
Redwood,  Professor  of  Pharmacy  to  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Great  Britain. 
Illustrated  with  several  hundred  Engravings  on  Wood.     1  vol.  870. — In  November. 

MACLISE'S  COMPARATIVE  OSTEOLOGY. 

With  54  Plates.     Small  folio,  £2.,  12s.  6d. 

LATHAM'S  FIRST  OUTLINES  OF  LOGIC  APPLIED 

TO  GRAMMAR.     12mo.  Is.  6d. 
%♦  Taylor  and  WaltofCs  Catalogue  loill  be  sent,  free  of  expense,  to  any  one  writing  for  il. 
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NEW  TRANSLATION  QF  VIRGIL'S 

iENEID. 

In  2  vols,  small  8to.  price  10s.  6d. 

THE    iENEID   of  VIRGIL,  V 
translated  into  English  Verse.     By 
the  Rev.  J.   M.    King,   late   Scholar  of 
Balliol  College ;  now  Vicar  of  Cutcombe, 
Somerset,  and  Chaplain  to  Lord  Dorchester. 

Of  whom  may  be  had,  by  the  same  Aathor, 
(uniformly  printed). 

The    GEORGICS  of  VIRGIL, 

translated  into  English  Verse.     5s. 

Rivingtons,   St.   Paul's   Church  Yard, 
and  Waterloo  Place. 

This  day,  8vo.  price  8s. 

THE  ANTIDOTE  for  the 
CAUSES  that  ABRIDGE  the 
NATURAL  TERM  of  HUMAN 
EXISTENCE.;  and  an  Outline  of  the 
Organs  and  Functions,  subservient  to  Life. 
By  Joel  Pinney. 

London  i  S.  Highley,  32,  Fleet  Street. 

■*  - 

In  small  8vo.  price  7s.  6d. 

T'  HE  CHRISTIAN  OBLIGA- 
TIONS of  CITIZENSHIP:  a  Dis- 
course. By  the  Rev.  John  G.  Sbeppard, 
M.A.  Fellow  of  Wadham- College,  ^Oxford, 
and  Second  Master  of  Repton  School. 

Rivingtons,  •  St..  Paul's   Church  Yard, 
and  Waterloo  Place. 


H  ■ 


CHEAP  REPRINTS  OF  AMERICAN 
WORKS. 

ESSAYS  on  HUMAN  RIGHTS 
and  their  POLITICAL  GUARAN- 
TIES. By  E.  P.  HuRLBUT,  one  Of  the 
Judges  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State 
of  New  York.  With  a  Preface  and  Notes 
by  Georoe  Combe.  -  Royal  Svo.  2s. 

MENTAL  HYGIENE:  or  aii 
EXAMINATION  of  the  INTEL- 
LECT  and  PASSIONS,  designed  to  il- 
lustrate their  Influence  on  Health  and  the 
Duration  cf  Life.  By  William  Sweet- 
SEB,  M.D.     Royal  Svo.  price  Is.  6d. 

THOUGHTS  on  PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION,  and  the  TRUE 
MODE  of  IMPROVING  the  CON- 
DITION of  MAN.  By  Charles  Cald- 
well, M.D.  With  a  Preface  by  George 
Combe.  Second  British  Edition,  royal 
Svo.  price  Is. 

Edinburgh  :  Maclachlan,  Stewart,  and  Co. 
London :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co. 


In  Royal  Qvo.  price  16s.  cloth, 

THE    MOST  CELEBRATED 
SPEECHES  in  PARLIAMENT  of 
the  RIGHT  HON.  CHARLES  JAMES 
FOX  ;  with  a  brief  Memoir,  Introductions 
and  Notes.  Will  be  published  in  November. 
***  The  Speeches  will  be  given  entire. 

London  :  Aylott  and  Jones,  8,  Pater- 
noster Row. 


NEW  WORK  BY  PROFESSOR 
GARBETT. 

Just  published,  2  vols.  12mo.  price  I2s. 

CHRIST  on  EARTH,  in 
HEAVEN,  and  on  the  JUDG- 
MENT  SEAT.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Garbett, 
Rector  of  Clayton,  Sussex,  and  Professor 
of  Poetry  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 

London  :   J.  Hatchard  and  Son,   187, 
Piccadilly ;  Folthorp,  Brighton. 

NEW  SCHOOL 
HISTORY  OF  ROME. 

Just  published,  in  Two  volumes,  12mo. 
cloth,  price  12s.  with  numerous  Wood 

Engravings, 

HISTORY   of  ROME -..for 
Young  Persons.    By  Mrs.  Hamil-  . 
TON  Gray,  Author  of  **  A  Tour  to  the 
Sepulchres  of  Etruria,"  &c. 

London :   J.  Hatchard  and  Son,  187, 
Piccadilly. 

Under  the  Superintendence  of  the  English 
Homoeopathic  Association. 

This  day  is  published,  Svo.  price  5s. 

THE  PROGRESS  of 
HOMOEOPATHY.  A  Series  of 
Papers  illustrative  of  the  Position  and 
Prospects  of  Medical  Science. 

Also  (in  the  press)  2d  Edition,  price  4s.  6d. 

HOMOEOPATHY  ;    its  Principle, 
Theory,  and  Practice.  By  M.  B.  Sampson. 

London  :  S.  Highley,  32,  Fleet  Street. 


NEW  EDITION  OF  BEWICK'S 
BIRDS. 

Just  published,  in  2  vols,  demy  Svo.  price 
j^l.  16s.  cloth, 

BEWICK'SBRITISH  BIRDS; 
a  new  Edition,  with  20  new  Vig- 
nettes,  by  the  late  Thomas  Bewick,  and 
a  Synoptical  Table,  or  Systematic  Cata- 
logue of  all  the  British  Birds. 

London :  Longman,  Brown,  Green, 
and  Longmans.  Newcastle-on-iyne  :  R. 
E.  Bewick. 
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DR.  CHALMERS'  POSTHUMOUS  WORKS. 

On  the  Tiret  qfNavembert 
In  demy  8vo.  Volume  I*,  price  lOs.  Gd.  bound  in  cloth, 

OB, 

DAILY  SCRIPTURE  READINGS. 

BT  THE  LATE 

THOMAS  CHALMERS,  D.D.  LL.T). 

BBtNOTHB 

COMMENCEMENT  OF  DR.  CHALMERS'  POSTHUMOUS  WORKS. 

Edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  Hakni. 


Th^  Works  of  Dh  Chalicers  now  proposed  to  be  presented  to  the  pablic, 
have  been  left  by  their  lamented  Author  in  a  state  of  much  greater  prepared- 
ness for  the  press  than  is  usual  with  posthumous  publications.  They  differ 
also  for  the  most  part  both  in  substance  and  in  style  from  any  of  his  previous 
productions.  The  greater  portion  of  them  are  of  a  practical  and  devotional 
character,  couched  in  the  most  familiar  forms  of  expression,  and  divested  of 
all  formality  of  arrangement.  In  detail,  they  will  consist  of  the  following 
compositions  :— 

L  HORAB  BIBLICAE  QUOTIDIANAE.  —  Daily  SouPTimB  Rbadinob. 
Commenced  by  the  Author  in  October  1841,  and  continued  till  the  time  of  his 
deeeaee.    The  Books  embraced  are  from  GcoMis  to  Jeremiah,  indusiTe. 

II.  HORAE  BIBLICAE  SABBATICAB.— Sabbath  Mbditations  on  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  These  begin  with  Genesis,  and  are  comtinned  down  to  the  Second 
Book  of  Kings*    They  embrace  also  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament. 

III.  THEOLOGICAL  INSTITUTES.-- TheDiyiNiTrLBonwxsof  Dr.  Chalmers, 

prepared  for  the  press  by  himadf. 

IV.  LECTURES  ON  BUTLER'S  ANALOGY. 

V.  DISCOURSBS.--HitfaertpiinpQblished,«nd4|Blectedfromthebe^nningto  the 
end  of  his  ministry. 

The  whole  Series  wUl  be  eomprieed  in  Might,  or  at  most  Nine  Vohmes,  and^ 

pubUshea  Qmrterly  at  \0s.  M.  each. 

*4t*  Prospectuses,  with  specimen  pages,  maybe  obtained  of  all  Book- 
sellers in  the  United  Kingdom;. and  orders  will  be  received  by  them,  either 
for  the  complete  works,  or  for  any  separate  portion. 


PUBLISHED  FOR  TBOMAS  CONSTABLE  BT 

Sutherland  &  Knox,  Edinburgh :  Hamilton,  Adams,  &  Co.  London. 


Edinburgh  Review,  No.  \f\—  Oct.  1847. 
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NOTICE. 

A  PROSPECTUS  of  a  New  and 
Cheaper  Issue  of  the  WRITINGS 
and  LIFE  of  SIR  WALTER  SCOTT, 
in  98  vols,  will  be  found  among  the  Bills 
at  the  end  of  the  present  number  (174),  of 
the  Edinburgh  Review. 

Edinburgh,  September  1847. 

In  3  vols,  small  8vo.  36  Illustrations, 
cloth,  gilt  edges,  lOs.  6d. 

READINGS  for  the  YOUNG, 
from  the  Works  of  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

"^^ol.  1.  Tales  of  Chivalry  and  the  Olden 

Time — Vol.  2.  Historical  and    Romantic 

Narratives — YoL  3.   Scottish  Scenes  and 

Characters. 

*'  We  should  think  a  selection. of  these  (Sir 
Walter  Scott's  Writiun),  with  some  of  the 

{>rint8  representing  retuities,  from  the  Abbots- 
brd  Edition  of  his  Novels,  would  be  the  most 
popular  Child's  Book  in  the  world;  and  the 
drawing-room  set  would  last  a  (rood  while 
longer."— Quarterly  Rbvibw,  No.  147. 

Edinburgh  :  Robert  Cadell.     London  : 
Houlston  and  Stoneman. 


WORKS  BY  GEORGE  COMBE. 
I.  New  Edition  (the  8th),  in  post  8vo.  of 

THE     CONSTITUTION     of 
MAN.     Pp.  507,  price  Ss,  cloth, 
and  gold  lettered. 

Also,  The  People's  Edition,  in  royal 
8to.  price  Is.  6d. 

*^*  This  work  has  been  translated  into 
French,  German,  and  Swedish ;  and 
seventy-five  thousand  copies  of  it  have 
been  sold  in  Great  Baitaia  and  Ireland. 

11.    MORAL.   PHILOSOPHY. 

Second  Edition,  post  8vo.  pp.  44Q,  price 
7s.  6d. — People's  Edition,  royal  8vo. 
pp.  116,  price  2s. 

IIL  A  SYSTEM  of  PHRENO- 
LOGY. Fifth  Edition,  2  vols.  Svo.  pp. 
1037,  price  21s. 

*^^  This  work  has  been  translated  into 
French  and  German. 

IV.  ELEMENTS  of  PHRENO 
LOfiY.     Sixth  Edition,  12mo.  pp.  223, 
price  38.  6d. 

V.  NOTES  on  the  UNITED 
STATES  of  NORTH  AMERICA.  3 
vols,  post  9vo.  price  £l,  lis.  6d. 

VL  THE  RELATION  betweai 
RELIGION  and  SCIENCE.  Second 
Edition,  Svo.  pp.  46,  price  6d. 

London :  Longman  and  Co. ;  Simpkin, 
Marshall,  and  Co. ;  and  W.  S.  Orr  and 
Co.  Edinburgh:  Maclachlan,  Stewart, 
and  Co.     Dublin :  James  M^Glasban. 


Published  this  day,  in  I  vol.  imperial  Svo. 
with  illustrations,  extra  cloth  boards, 
price  16s.  r  or  neatly  half. bound  in  tno- 
rocco,  gilt  edges,  price  20s. 

AN  ESSAY  on  the  ANCIENT 
TOPOGRAPHY  of  JERUSALEM, 
with  RESTORED  PLANS  of  the  TEM- 
PLE, &c.  and  Plans,  Sections,  and  Details 
of  the  Church  built  by  Constantine  the 
Great,  over  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  now  known 
as  the  Mosque  of  Omar,  and  other 
Illustrations.  By  Jambs  Fbrgusson, 
F.R.A.S.,  &c.  &c. 

John  Weak,  59,  High  Holbom. 

NEW  EDITIONS  OF 
DR.  ANDREW  COMBE'S  WORKS. 

I.    T)HYSIOLOGY    applied    to 

JL  HEALTH  and  EDUCATION. 
Twelfth  Edition,  post  8vo.  7s.  6d. — 
People's  Edition,  2s.  6d. 

II.  On  DIGESTION  and  DIET. 

Seventh,  or  People's  Edition,  2s.  6d. 

III.  On  the  PHYSIOLOGICAL 
and  MORAL  MANAGEMENT  of  IN- 
FANCY.  For  the  use  of  Parents.  Sixth 
Edition,  2s.  6d. 

Edinburgh :  Maclachlan,  Stewart,  and  Co. 
London :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co. 


FEMALE  CHARACTERS  of 
HOLY  WRIT,  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Hughes^  Rector  of  St.  John's,  Clerken- 
well,  London :  being  Discourses  Expod- 
tt>ry  and  Practical  on  the  entire  Female 
Biography  of  Scripture.  In  3  vols,  price 
Ist  vol.  6d.  6d. ;  2nd  vol.  7s.  6d. ;  3rd 
vol.  78. ;  any  one  of  which  may  be  had 
separately. 

'*They  may  be  recommended  as  discourses 
at  once  various  in  subject,  eni^agii^  from  the 
living  interest  which  biography  possesses,  and 
useful  to  the  vounger  brancDes  of  families,  et> 
pecially  females,  from  the  forcible  manner  in 
which  scriptural  facts  are  applied  to  the  oom- 
moD  circumstances  of  life.  Dr.  Hughes  dis- 
plays thought  in  his  treatment,  and  nis  style 
has  the  clearness  of  a  scholar."— Spbctatok. 

'*  As  presenting:  the  entire  Female  Biography 
of  Holy  Writ  in  a  connected  course  of  ex- 
pository and  practical  comments,  we  believe 
the  work  to  be  pofectly  unique— the  first  of 
its  kind— and  admirably  calculated  to  suiqpiT 
a  desideratum  of  Scripture  compilation  mm 
literature."— Hooo*s  Maoazinb. 

*'  From  their  historical  character  thev  are 
admirably  adapted  to  keep  alive  a  wakeful  and 
attentive  interest  in  the  Aimily  circle.  Tber 
are,  moreover,  specially  suitable  ftu*  school  ana 
parish  libraries.*'— Christian  Guardiait. 

London:  Hamilton  and  Co.  Patemos« 
tcr  Row ;  and  H.  Hughes,  St.  Martiii V 
Ic' Grand. 
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THB  AUTHOR'S   EDZTJLONS. 

OLLENDORFF'S     METHOD 

ov 

LEAKNING  TO  BEAD,  WRITE,  AND  SPEAK  A  LANGUAGE 

IN  SIX  MONTHS. 

ADAPTED  TO  THE  ITALIAN. 
Written  ezpreaslj  for  the  English  Student.     By  Dr.  H.  G.  OLLBVDOBtr. 

8vo.  price  i6s.  cloth. 

ADAPTED  TO  THE  FRENCH. 
Written  expressly  for  the  English  Student.     By  Dr.  H.  G.  Ollbndorvf. 

8to.  2d  Edition,  price  168.  cloth. 

III. 
ADAPTED   TO   THE    GERMAN. 

Written  expressly  for  the  English  Student.     By  Dr.  H.  G.  OLLSNDOErF. 
In  2  Parts.     Part  1,  5th  Edition,  16s.  8vo.  cloth ;  Part  2,  2d  Edition,  128.  8vo.  cloth. 

*4(*  The  Parts  sold  separately. 

KEYS  to  the  ITALIAN,  FRENCH,  and  GERMAN  SYSTEMS, 

Prepared  by  the  Author.     Price  7s.  each,  cloth  lettered. 

*4e*  It  is  necessary  for  those  who  desire  to  avail  themselves  of  the  present  method  to 
notice  that  these  are  the  only  English  Editions  sanctioned  by  Dr.  Ollendorff ;  and  he 
deems  any  other  totally  inadequate  for  the  purpose  of  English  instruction,  and  for  the 
elucidation  of  the  method  so  strongly  recommended  by  Captain  Basil  Hall  and  other 
eminent  writers.  They  should  be  ordered  with  the  publisher's  name,  and,  to  prevent 
errors,  every  copy  of  the  author's  edition  is  signed  by  himself. 

-  LONDON:  WHITTAKER  AND  CO.,  AND  DULAU  AND  CO.; 

And  to  be  had  of  any  Bookseller. 


Corrected,  amended,  and  enlarged,  for  the  English.  Student, 

ELUGEUS  COMPLETE  DICTIONARY 


OP  THB 


GERMAN   AND  ENGLISH   LANGUAGES, 

ENGLISH. GERM  AN  AND  GERMAN-ENGLISH. 

Adapted  to  the  English  Student. 

By  C.  A.  FEILING,  Professor  HEIMANN,  and  J.  OXENFORD. 

3d  Edition,  in  2  thick  vols,  large  8vo.  368. 

*4e*  The  editors  have  performed  a  double  task  :  first,  in  removing  a  vast  quantity  of 
English  and  American  vulgarisms  and  obsolete  expressions ;  and,  secondly,  by  supplying, 
many  thousand  new  German  words  and  phrases,  as  well  as  various  n  w  significations. 
Great  pains  have  also  been  taken  as  to  the  logical  arrangement  of  words,  and  the  genitive 
case  of  nouns ;  and  numerous  other  improvements  have  been  introduced. 

AlsOf  just  published,  Third  Edition, 

An  ABRIDGMENT  of  the  SAME,  for  younger  Students,  Travellers, 
&c.    By  J.  OxENFORD  and  C.  A.  Feilino.     Royal  18mo.  price  9s.  strongly  bound. 

LONDON:    WHITTAKER  AND  CO.;   DULAU  AND  CO.;    AND  D.  NUTT. 
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Jmt  published,  In  1  Tohiine,  post  8vo. 
price  68.  6d« 

mHE  EDUCATION  of  the 
X  PEOPLE  :  a  Practical  Treato  on 
the  Means  of  Extending  its  Sphere  and 
Improving  its  Character.  By  J.  WiLUCy 
Inspector  of  the  Academy  of  Strasburg. 
With  a  Pretimioary  Dissertation  on  some 
Points  connected  with  the  present  Position 
of  Education  in  this  Country.  By  J.  P. 
NicHOL,  LL.D.  Professor  of  Astronomy 
in  the  University  of  Glasgow. 

<*  This  Is  a  valuable  work.  M .  WiUm,  the 
author,  and  Dr.  Nichol,  the  translator  and 
commentator,  possess  in  a  rare  d^ree  the 
qualifications  of  comprehensive  and  cultivated 
l^ilosophical  minds,  and  extensive  practical 
experience  in  teaching.  Both  are  experienced 
teachers,  md  both  are  at  oacephilosophers  and 
men  of  the  world.  The  consequence  iS|  tiiat 
their  joint  work  is  larre  and  catholic  m  its 
scope— real  and  practical  in  its  details.*' 

S^RCTATOB, 

London :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co, 
Edinburgh  :  A.  and  C,  Black.  Dublin  t 
J.  M'Glashan.    Glasgow  t  William  Lang, 

RE-ISSUE  OF  THE 

EncychpiRdia  Metropolitana^ 

On  Sept.  1  was  published,  in  1  vol*  4tOh 
of  700  pages,  price  21s.  doth  lettered, 

THE  ENCYCLOPEDIA  of 
MENTAL  PHILOSOPHY,  con- 
taining  the  Scikncb  of  Method,  by  S. 
T.  CoLBRiDGK ;  Universal  Grammar, 
by  Sir  J.  Stoddart,  LL.D. ;  Logic  and 
Rhetoric,  by  Archbishop  Whatelt  ; 
Moral  and  Mbtaphtsical  Philoso* 
PHY,  by  Professor  F.  D.  Maurice  ;  Law, 
by  R.  Jbbb,  Esq.,  A*  Polson,  Esq.,  and 
rVofessor  GraVbb  ;  and  Theoloot,  by 
Professor  CoiyuE  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Rose. 
This  Encydopsedia  is  the  First  Volume 
of  a  Mbthodical  Re-Issue  of  the  En- 
CTCLOPJBOIA  Metropolitan  A,  on  a  plan 
in  accordance  with  the  Editorial  Arrange- 
ment of  that  work.  Eadi  published  vo- 
lume to  be  complete  in  itself,  containing  a 
Series  of  Treatises  on  kindred  subjects,  all 
provided  with  the  Engravings,  Tables,  &e.^ 
necessary  for  thdr  illustration. 
The  Second  Volume  of  this  Re- Issue 
\  will  contain  the  ENCYCLOPEDIA  of 
PURE  MATHEMATICS,  one  vol.  4to. 
of  1090  pages,  with  17  Plates,  price  3l8. 6d. 
doth  lettered. 

London :  John  J.  Griffin  &  Co.  53,  Baker 
Street,  Portman  Square ;  and  R.  Griffin 
and  Co.  Glasgow ;  of  whom  may  be  had— 

The  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  METRO- 
POLITANA,  complete,  bound  in  30  Vo- 
lumes, price  20  Guineas,  cloth  lettered,  and 
25  Guineas  in  Half  Russia.  Originally 
Published  at  59  Guineas  in  Parts. 

%*  Proq>ectnseB  may  be  had  OrrnHi, 


Shortly  will  be  published,  in  8vo« 

A  TREATISE  on  the  CON- 
FLICT of  LAWS  of  ENGLAND 
and  SCOTLAND.  By  John  Hosack, 
Esq.  of  the  Middle  Temple,^  Barrister-at- 
Law. 

Part  t.  to  contain,  1.  The  Law  of 
Domidle. — 2.  Legitimacy.~-3.  Blarrisge, 
and  its  Effiscts  on  Property. 

William  Blackwood  and  Soiiiy  Edin- 
burgh and  London* 

ARNOLD'S  CICERO,  WITH 
ENGLISH  NOTES. 

In  12mo.  price  4s. 

SELECTIONS  from  CICERO, 
with  ENGLISH  NOTES.  Pkrt  1 : 
from  the  Orations ;  containing  the  Fourth 
BooX  of  the  Impeadiment  of  Verres,  the 
Four  Speeches  against  Catiline,  and  the 
Speech  for  the  'Pott  Ardiias.    By  Tho* 

MAS  lCKBCHByB&  A&NOLD,   M.A.  RoctOT 

of  Lyndon,  and  late  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge. 

The  Notes  are  taken  from  several  ex- 
oellent  Editions  well  known  in  Germany, 
including  those  of  OrelU,  Zua^t,  MaUkue, 

Part  2  (contdning  Selections  from  tho 
Epistles,)  is  in  the  press. 

Rivingtons,  St.  Paul's  Churchyard  and 
Waterloo  Place. 

Just  pnUished,  Part  I. 

GAELIC  GATHERINGS ;  or, 
the  Highlanders  at  Homeonthe  Heath, 
the  River,  and  the  Loch.  Containinf^ 
highly  interesting  Plates  representing  pic- 
turesque groups  engaged  in  their  social 
employments,  their  sports  and  pastimesy 
from  original  paintings  made  expressly  fbr 
this  work  by  R.  R.  Mc.  Ian,  Esq.,  with 
Descriptive  Letterpress,  by  J  amks  Looak, 
Esq.  Pricci  per  Part,  highly  coloored, 
oontmning  8  subjects,  sisci  half  snper- 
royaly  16s. ;  plain,  lOs. 

T.  H.  FIELDING'S  NEW  WORK. 

THE  KNOWLEDGE  and 
RESTORATION  of  OLD  PAINT- 
INGS; the  nodes  of  judging  betwaen 
Copies  and  Orighials,  and  a  brief  Life  of 
the  principal  Masters  in  the  dUrereat 
Schools  of  Painthig.  Price  48.  neallj 
bound  in  tdotii. 

London :  Published  by  Ackermanii  aad 
Co.  96,  Strand;  by  appointment  to  her 
Majesty  the  Queen,  H.R.H.  The  Prlnee 
Albert,  H.R.H.  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  nnd 
the  Rc^id  Family,  &e.  &e. 
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Publishing  in  MontMy  Yolumes,  price  4«.  6d^  each»  dotk  lettered^  or  in 

Parts,  pAe  Is.  4d,  each,  tewed, 

SIR  W«  JARDINE'S  NATURAUST'S  UBRARY^ 

PEOPLE'S  EDITION. 

Each  Volume  contains,  on  an  avenge,  from  300  to  400  pages  of  deseriptlTeLettarpcess, 

and  above  30  Plates,  accnrately  ooloared  from  Nature. 

The  foUoiffng  are  already  published,  and  maj  be  bad  in  single  volnmes,  or  otherwise  t— 

BIRDS* — ^British  Birds,  in  4  vols. — San-Birds,  1  vol.— Game  Birds,  1  vol. — Pigeons, 

1  vol. — Flycatchers,  1  vol. — Hamming  Birds,  2  Tds.-— Ptorots,  1  vol. — ^Birds  of 
'Western  Africa,  2  ▼oU.'— Peaooda,  Turkeys,  &c.  1  vol. 

AN  I  MALS««— Introduction,  1  toL — British  Quadrupeds,  1  toL— Monkeys,  1  vol. — 
Lions,  Tigers,  &o.  1  vol.— Deer,  &c.  1  vol. — Goats,  Sheep,  &c.  1  v(^— Dogs, 

2  vols. — Horses,  1  vol.— Jhe  Elephant,  Sbc.  I  vd.— Pboobed  Animala,  1  toL — 
Whales,  1  vol. — Amphibious  Camivora,  1  voL 

INSECTS»^The  First  Yohime  will  he  ready  October  1* 

Xiondon  t  S.  Highley,  32,  Fleet  Street.    Edinburgh :  W.  H.  Liiars. 
Dublin }  Curry  and  Co.    And  all  BookseHen* 


Uniform  with  the  above^ 

The  NATURAL  HISTORY  of  the  HUMAN  SPECIES. 

Considered  chiefly  as  respects  the  distinctive  Characters  of  the  Primitive  Races,  and  the 
great  routes  of  Migration  whidi  they  appear  to  have  followed. 

By  Col.  C.  Hamilton  Smitb. 

1  Tol.  with  very  numerous  coloured  Plates.— Just  rbadt. 

Just  published,  in  8vo.  price  10s.  6d.  cloth,  the  Third  Yoinme  of 

BISHOP   JEREMY    TAYLOR'S    ENTIRE    WORKS.      A  New 
Edition,  revised  and  corrected  by  the  Rev.  CHAmLis  Paob  Eobn,  M.A.  Fellow 
of  Oriel  College,  Oxford. 

*4,*  Vol.  III.  (the  second  in  order  of  publication)  contains  the  Holy  Living  and 
Dying ;  VoL  II.  (published  in  July)  the  Life  of  Christ,  complete. 

London :  Longman  and  Co. ;  F.  and  J.  Rtvington ;  Hatchard  and  Son ;  Hamilton 
and  Co. ;  Siropkin  and  Co. ;  J.  Capes  and  Son ;  J.  Bain ;  £.  Hodgson ;  H.  Washboume ; 
H.  G.  Bohn  ;  Bickers  and  Bush ;  J.  Van  Voorst;  C.  Dolman.  Oxford :  J.  H.  Parker. 
Cambridge :  J.  and  J.  J.  Deighton ;  MacmiUan  and  Co.  Liverpool :  G.  and  J.  Robinson. 
Birmingham  :  H.  C.  Langbridge. 


Publishing  Monthly. 


m^^^^0^^^0^^^^m^m0^0^0^0^^^^ 


I. 

THE  HISTORY  of  EUROPE,  from  the  Commencement  of  ihe  French 
Revolution  to  the  Battle  of  Waterioo.     By  Archibald  Alison,  F.R.S.    A  New 
Edition,  publishing  in  Monthly  Volumes,  price  6s.  eadi. 

2. 

THE  ATLAS  to  ALISON'S  HISTORY  of  EUROPE.  Illustrating 
the  Campaigns,  Battles,  and  Sieges  during  the  Period  embraced  by  the  History. 
Publishing  Montiily  in  Parts,  each  containing  5  Maps  and  Plans,  price,  in  crown  4to., 
2s.  6d. ;  and  on  large  paper,  to  range  with  the  flnt  Editions  of  the  History,  3s.  6d. 

WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 

%*  Sold  by  aU  Booksdlere. 
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DEDICATED  BY  PERMISSION  TO 
SIR  ROBERT  PEEL. 
.    Now  readj,  in  2  vols,  demy  8to. 

A  HISTORY  of  the  BANK  of 
ENGLAND,  its  TIMES  and  TRA- 
DITIONS.   By  John  Francis. 

Willonghby  and  Co.  Amen  Corner, 
Paternoster  Row.  Efilngham  Wilson, 
Royal  Exchange. 

FINDLAY'S  ANCIENT  ATLAS. 

In  Imperial  8?o.  with  the  Maps  guarded, 
half  bound  in  roan,  price  12s.  coloured, 

A  CLASSICAL  ATLAS  to 
ILLUSTRATE  ANCIENT  GEOG- 
RAPH  Y,  comprised  in  Twenty-five  Maps, 
showing  the  various  divisions  of  the  world 
as  known  to  the  Ancients,  composed  from 
the  most  autlientic  sources,  with  a  copious 
Index  of  the  Ancient  and  Modem  Names. 
By  A.  G.  Findlat,  F.R.G.S. 

List  of  Maps. 

.  1.  Orbis  veteribus  notus. 

2.  Roma. 

3.  Italia  septentrionalis. 

4.  Italia  media. 

5.  Italia  meridionalis* 

6.  Athense. 

7.  Peloponnesus  et  Attica. 

8.  GrsBcia  septentrionalis. 

9.  Insulee  Maris  iEgsei  et  Creta. 

10.  Macedonia,  Thracia,  Illyria,  Moesia 

11.  Britaunia.  [et  Dada. 

12.  Insulse  Britannicse. 

13.  Gallia. 

14.  Germania. 

15.  Yindelicia,  Noricum,  Rhsetia,  Pan- 
nonia,  et  lllyricum. 

16.  Hispania. 

17.  Africa  septentrionalis. 

18.  .£gyptus. 

19.  Asia  Minor. 

20.  Paleestina. 

21.  Syria. 

22.  Ai-menia,    Mesopotamia,    Assyria, 
e^  Babylonia. 

23.  Arabia. 

24.  Imperium  Persicum. 

25.  Indise. 

And  Central  Italy;  with  the  adjacent 
countries,  from  the  Peutingerian  Tables, 
constructed  about  A.D.  393. 

Also  may  be  had, 

FINLAY'S   MODERN  ATLAS. 

Price  123.  coloured. 

I^ndon:  Published  by  William  Tegg 
and  Co. ,  Pancras  Lane,  Cheapside.  Agents. 
Glasgow :  Griffin.  Dublin :  Cumming  and 
Ferguson. 


This  Day,  price  7s.  6d. 

rpHE  MARTYRS,  the  DREAMS, 

JL     and  other  Poems.    By  the  Rev.  A. 
W.  Newman. 

Wolveriiampton :  W.  Parke.  Edin- 
burgh :  A.  and  C.  Bhick.  London : 
Longman  and  Co. 


SYSTEM  or  PURE  MATHEMATICS. 

On  the  Ist  of  October  was  publidied,  in  1 
large  vol.  4to.  of  1090  pages,  with  17 
Plates,  price  31s.  6d.  cloth  lettered, 

THE  ENCYCLOPiEDIA  of 
PURE  MATHEMATICS.  By 
Professors  G.  B.  Airy,  Astronomer 
Royal ;  P.  Barlow,  F.R.S.,  Woolwich  ; 
A.  De  Moboan,  F.R.S.,  University  Col- 
lege; Rev.  T.  G.  Hall,  M.A.,  King's 
College;  Rev.  H.  P.  Hamilton,  F.R.S.; 
D.  Lardnbr,  LL.D.,  P.R.S. ;  A.  Lbvy, 
F.G.S.,  Liege;  Rev.  H.  Mosblbt,  M.A. 
F.RS.,  King's  College ;  and  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Pbacock,  Dean  of  Ely. 

Being  the  Second  Volume  of  a  Method!, 
cal  Re- Issue  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Metro- 
politana,  in  separate  complete  Encyclo- 
paedias, published  monthly. 

'*  Without  wishing  to  offer  any  nndae 
eulogium  on  these  treatises,  we  may  con- 
fidently ask  that  portion  of  the  public  which 
is  qualified  to  judge  of  their  merits,  to 
compare  the  wholb  system  or  Fvkm 
MATBEiirATics  here  presented  to  them 
with  that  in  any  similar  work,  whether  of 
this  country  or  of  the  Continent,  on  the 
grounds  of  arrangement,  cleaniest,  ahUity, 
and  completetiest.  From  any  ordeal  of  this 
sort,  however  severe,  this  Encyclopaedia 
will  not  shrink  ;  and  it  is  confidently  be- 
lieved that  no  parties  connected  with  it 
would  have  reason  to  regret  the  compa- 
rison. "—Rev.  H.  J.  RosB,  B.D.,  EdiiiT. 

London;  John  J.  Griffin  and  Co.,  Che- 
mical Museum,  53,  Baker  Street,  Port- 
man  Square.  Glasgow;  R.  Griffin  and 
Co. 

Of  whom  may  be  had, 

1.  THE  ENCYCLOPEDIA 
METROPOLITANA.  Complete,  bound 
in  30  volumes,  price  20  Guineas  cloth  let- 
tered,  and  25  Guineas  in  Half  Russia. 
Originally  published  at  59  Guineas  in 
Parts. 

2.  THE  ENCYCLOPEDIA  of 
MENTAL  PHILOSOPHY.    4to.  2l8. 

3.  THE     ENCYCLOPEDIA    of 

the  MEDICAL  SCIENCES.    4to.  21t. 
—On  Nov.  1. 

*^*  Prospectuses  may  be  had  gratis. 


65,  CoRNHiLL,  Sept.  1847. 

l^eporing  for  i|uIritcation» 
By  SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO. 

SIR  JOHN  HERSCBEL'S  SURVEY  OF  THE  HEAVENS. 

RESULTS    OF    ASTRONOMICAL     OBSERVATIONS. 
Made  during  the  years  1834,  5,  6,  7,  8,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  being  the 
completion  of  a  Telescopic  Survey  of  the  whole  surface  of  the  visible  Heavens, 
.  commenced  in  1825.     By  Sir  John  Hbrschbl,  Bart.  K.H.  M.A.  D.C.L. 
F.R.S.  L.&Bl.  Hon.  M.R.I.A.  P.R.A.S.  F.G.S.  M.C.U.PS.  &c.  &c.  &c. 
In  one  vol.  royal  4to.  with  18  Plates,  price  Four  Guineas. 

r  {Immediately.) 

LEIGH  HUNT'S  CHRISTMAS  BOOK. 
A      JAR    OF    HONEY    FROM    MOUNT    HYBLA  j 

-^^       Or,  Sweets  from  Sicily  in  Particular,  and  Pastoral  Poetry  in  General.      By 
Leigh  Hunt.     With  Illustrations  by  Richard  Doyle. 

Square  8vo.  in  a  novel  and  elegant  binding.  (Nearly  ready.) 


J 


ANDREW  STEINMETZ'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  JESUITS. 

ESUITISM   POURTRAYED,  in  the  Histort, 

Characters,  and  Acts  of  the  Jesuits,  and  their  Influence  on  Mankind  :  showing 
the  Organization,  Policy,  and  Morality  of  the  Society  ;  and  giving  an  Account 
of  the  Jesuit  Missions  throughout  the  world.  By  Andrew  Steinmbtz, 
Author  of  "  The  Novitiate,  or  the  Jesuit  in  Training  ;**  **  The  Jesuit  in  the 
Family,''  &c.     With  Portraits  and  other  Illustrations. 

Two  vols,  post  8vo.  (J»  November.) 


A 


THE  PRACTICAL  SUGAR  PIANTER. 

COMPLETE    ACCOUNT    of    the    CULTIVATION 

and  MANUFACTURE  of  the  SUGAR  CANE,  according  to  the  latest  and 
most  improved  Processes  ;  describing  and  comparing  the  different  Systems 
pursued  in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  and  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  and  the  relative 
expenses  and  advaulages  attendant  upon  each.  Being  the  result  of  Sixtrbn 
Years'  actual  experience  as  a  Sugar  Planter  in  those  Countries.  By 
Leonard  Wray,  Esq. 

One  vol.  8vo.  with  Twelve  Plates.  (In  a  few  weeks,) 


s 


DR.  CROLY  S  SERMONS. 

ERMONS,  Preached    at    the    Foundling    Hospital. 

By  the  Rev.  George  Crolt,  LL.D. 

One  vol.  8vo.  (Shortly.) 


NEW    NOVELS. 

THE    CONVICT:    a  Tale.       Bt  G.   P.    R.  JAMES. 

-L  Three  vols,  post  8vo.  (Early  in  November.) 


J 


ANE    EYRE:       an     Autobiography.       Edited  by 

CuRRER  Bell.    Three  vols,  post  8vo.  (Nest  month.) 


H 


ARDEN    HALL;      or,   THREE    PROPOSALS. 

Edited  by  the  Hon.  F B .    Three  vols,  po8t8vo.  (Just  ready.) 


THE 

NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 


*^*  This  Series  of  Works  is  illustrated  by  many  hundred  Engravings  ; 
every  species  has  been  Drawn  and  Engraved  under  the  immediate  inspection 
of  the  Authors ;  the  best  artists  have  been  employed^  and  no  care  or 
expense  has  been  spared. — A  few  copies  of  each  on  large  paper. 

A  BISTORT  Of  BRITISH  QUADRUPEDS*,  inclndinir  the  CETACBA.  By 
THOMAS  BELL,  F.R.S.  F.L.S.  ProfMsor  of  Zoology  in  King's  CoUege,  London.  Tliii 
Volume  is  iUnitrated  by  nearly  Two  Hundred  BniprmTings,  comprising  Portraits  of  the 
Animals  and  Vignette  T^lpieces.    8vo.  price  38s. 

THE  BIRDS  BT  MR.  TARRELL.    Second  Edition,  8  vols.  8?o.  jff4. 14f.  Od. 

COIiOURED  lUtUSTRATIONS  of  tho  BCKM  Of  BIRDS  BT  MB.  HEWTTSON. 
9  TOls.  jff4.  lOs. 

THB  RBPTILE8  by  PROFESSOR  BELL.    8s.  6d. 

THE  FISHES  bt  MR.  YARRELL.    Second  Edition,  9  TOls.  jf  8. 

THE  CRUSTACEA  BT  PROFESSOR  BELL.  Now  in  course  of  pobUcation,  in  Ftets,  at  9a.6d. 

THE  STARFISHES  bt  PROFESSOR  EDWARD  FORBES.    15s. 

THE  ZOOPHYTES  bt  DR.  JOHNSTON.    Second  Edition,  9  TOls.  jf9.  98. 

THE  FOREST-TREES  bt  MR.  SELBY.    98s. 

THE  FOSSIIi  MAMMAUI  and  BIRDS  bt  PROFESSOR  OWEN.    jfl.  lis.  6d. 

*  **  itr.  Bell's  very  beantifiil  book  ongbt  to  be  in  tbe  library  of  every  English  gentleman  wh« 
is  hitereated  in  the  natural  history  of  his  country.  The  woodeuta  are  beautifhl,  and  the  name  of 
the  writer  is  a  guarantee  for  the  excellence  of  the  descriptions.**— Bbitibb  Maoazui b. 


THE  ANCIENT  WORLD;  or.  Picturesque  Sketches  of  CreatioQ.  By 
-L  D.  T.  Anstbd,  M.A.  F.R.S.  F.G.S.  Professor  of  Geology  in  King's  CMlege,  London,  Sec.  fcc. 
Pott  8?o.  with  149  niustrations,  price  19s. 

*'  This  is  a  very  instructlfe  and  interesting  book."— Bxamtnbr,  June  19. 

TITE  BIRDS  of  JAMAICA.     Bj  P.  H.  Gosse,  Author  of  the  '*  Canadian 
Naturalist,**  frc.   Post  8vo.  price  10s. 

"  The  result  is  a  very  attractive  and  original  Tohnne.  TahMble  tothe  Mfturalist  for  its  inftnrma- 
tion,  and  acceptable  to  the  general  reader  for  its  life-nke  descriptions  of  the  habits  of  the  birds 
and  the  landscapes  in  which  they  are-  found,  as  well  as  for  incidental  gUmpses  Ot  colonial  manners 
and  character.*'— Spbctatob,  May  M. 

(RESERVATIONS  in  NATURAL  HISTORY;  with  a  Calendar  of  Periodic 
^'    Phenomena.    By  the  Rev.  Lbonard  Jbnyits,  M.A.  F.L.S.    Post  8vo.  10s.  0d. 

**  At  the  same  time  scientific  and  popular,  the  work  cannot  ftul  to  i^ease  even  the  most  careleas 
general  reader.  Every  page  teems  with  interesting  notes  on  the  habits  and  manners  €»f 
quadrupeds,  birds,  fishes,  insects,  &c  i  many  we  would  g^dly  quote,  but  must  content  onrsdvea 
with  advising  our  readers  to  purchase  the  book  itself,  promising  them  a  rich  treat  from  the 

perusal.**— WB8TMIN8TBR  Rbvibw. 

A  MANUAL  of  BRITISH  BOTANY;  containing  the  Flowerinic  Plants  and 
-^  Ferns,  arranged  according  to  the  Natnrd  Orders.  By  Chablbs  C.  BABiiroTOir,  MJk. 
F.L.S.  F.Z.S.  ftc.    Second  Edition,  13mo.  10s. 

**  We  have  no  hesitation  in  recommendfaig  Mr.  Babington*s  *  Bfanual*  as  the  best  guide  to  the 
students  of  practical  botany  in  this  country?'— Annals  of  Natubal  Histoby,  July. 

A  MANUAL  of  GOTHIC  ARCHITECTURE.  By  F.  A.  Palet,  MJl, 
•^  With  a  fhll  Account  of  Monumental  Brasses  and  Ecclesiastical  Costume.  Fcp.  8vo.  with 
70  Illustrations,  Os.  fid. 

**  To  the  student  of  the  architecture  of  old  English  churches  this  beautifhl  little  volume  will 
prove  a  most  acceptable  manual.**— Spbctatob. 

T) APTISMAL  FONTS.  One  Hundred  and  Twentj-five  Engravings,  with 
•^    Descriptions.    8vo.  price  One  Guinea. 

**  These  Illustrations  make  a  handsome  volume.  The  volume  contains  specimens  of  tiie 
various  transformations  which  Fonts  have  undergone  from  the  twelfth  to  the  sixteenth  centuries, 
engraved  on  wood  with  a  rare  combination  of  architectural  precision  and  picturesque  effect.** 

ATHBNiBirif. 

ILLUSTRATIONS  of  INSTINCT,  deduced  from  the  Habiu  of  Brituh 
^  Animals.  By  Jonathan  Couch,  F.L.S.  Member  of  the  Royal  Geological  Society,and  of  the 
Royal  Institution  ot  Ck>mwa]l,  fcc.    Post  8vo.  8s.  6d. 

"His  volume  is  frill  of  anecdote  which  must  delight  readers  of  all  ages,  and  is  written  in  a  most 
popular  and  unpretendiog  style.*'— Bbitannia,  Sq[>t.  4. 

JOHN  VAN  VOORST,  1,  PATERNOSTER  ROW. 
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In  the  course  of  October  will  be  published. 


Oft  the  Sthp  complete  in  One  Volume,  friee  5s.  elolh;  or,  half  morocco,  marbled  edgett  7f.  6d, 

THE  CHEAP  EDITION   OF 

THE    PICKWICK    PAPERS^ 

By  Mr.  CHARLES  DICKENS. 
With  a  Frontiipiece  from  a  Design  by  C.  R.  Leslie,  R.A. 


COMPLETION  OF  THE  BARONIAL  HALLS. 

On  the  I6th,  in  Two  Voluma,  half -bound  in  morocco  ettra,  cloth  iidetf  gilt  edges; 
Feints,  imp,  4to,  price  7L  7s, ;  or.  Proofs,  colombier  4to.  101,  10s. 

THE  BARONIAL  HALLS  AND  PICTURESQUE 

EDIFICES  OF  ENGLAND, 

Comprising  Seventy-two  subjects,  from  Drawings  made  expressly  for  the  Work  by  J.  D. 
Haroimo,  6.  Cattbrmolb,  S.  Frout,  J.  Holland,  W.  Muller, 

and  other  eminent  Artists ; 

Executed  in  Lithotint  by,  and  under  the  Superintendence  of,  Mr.  Harding; 

With  descriptive  Letterpress  by  S.  C.  Hall,  F.S.A. 

Embellished  with  numerous  Engravings  on  Wood. 

A  Froof  Edition  of  the  Plates  has  also  been  prepared,  in  One  Volume,  imp,  folio,  to 
range  with  **  Nash's  Mansions,"  and  other  wmks  of'  the  same  site,  of  which  a  limited 
number  has  betn  struck  off,  accompanied  by  a  volume  of  letterpress,  colombier  4to.  uniformly 
half  bound  in  morocco  extra,  gilt  top,  price  15/.  15s. 


At  the  end  of  October,  in  one  thick  volume,  imp,  4to.  handsomely  bound  in  red  morocco,  gilt 

edges,  price  Three  Guineas, 

FINDEN*S  BJEAUTIES  OF  MOORE, 

Comprising  the  whole  of  the  Forty-eight  Fortraits,  illustrative  of.  the  principal  Female 
Characters  in  his  Wotka,  from  Paintings  made  expressly  by  S.  Hart,  R.A.,  W.  P. 
Frith,  A.R.A.,  A.  Elmore,  A.R.A.,  E.  M.  Ward,  Frank  Stone,  A.  Ego,  &c.  &c.; 
engraved  in  the  highest  style  of  Art  by,  or  under  the  Superintendence  of,  Mr.  Edward 
FiNDBN ;  with  descriptive  Letterpress. 


At  the  etid  of  October,  in  small  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  price  Five  SkilUnss, 

MY  OWN  ANNUAL  FOR  iBAe. 

AW  ILLUSTRATED  GIFT-BOOK  FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS. 

Edited  by  MARK  MERRIWELL. 
VTiih  coloured  Title  and  Frontispiece,  and  One  Hundred  Engravings  on  Wood. 

Hie  Volume  for  the  present  year  may  still  be  had. 


At  the  end  of  October,  in  One  Volume,  poU  8vo,  price  9s,  cloth, 

THE  BATCHELOR  OF  THE  ALBANY, 

A   NOVEL. 
By  the  Author  of  "  THE  FALCON  FAMILY." 

Forming  the  New  Volume  of  ''  Chapman  and  Hall's  Series  of  Original  Works 
OF  Fiction,  Biography,  and  General  Literature." 


LONDON :  CHAPMAN  AND  HALL,  186,  STRAND. 
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This  day  is  publi^ed,  in  one  handsome 
volume,  post  8vo.  9s.  cloth  lettered, 

THE  GERMAN  REFOR- 
MATION of  the  NINETEENTH 
CENTURY  ;  or,  a  Sketch  of  the  Rise, 
Progress,  and  Present  Position  of  those 
who  have  recently  separated  themselves 
from  the  Church  of  Rome  ;  with  a  Short 
Notice  of  the  State  of  Protestantism  in 
Prussia,  Austria,  Bavaria,  and  the  Prussian 
Baltic  Provinces.  By  the  German  Cor- 
respondent of  the  **  Continental  Echo«" 

John  Snow,  Paternoster  Row. 

VALUABLE  BOOK  S.— 
R.  Saywell's  Catalogue  of  upwards 
of  5000  important  and  interesting  Works 
in  Eugli^h,  Classical,  and  Foreign  Litera- 
ture at  very  reduced  prices,  will,  on  receipt 
of  six  postage  stamps,  be  sent  pre-paid 
to  any  address.  The  Classical  and  Foreign 
portion  (nearly  ready)  can  be  forwarded, 
separately,  at  the  expense  of  a  double 
postage. — 193,  High  Holbom,  London. 

Just  published,  royal  Svo.  price,  in  cloth 
boards,  10s.  6d. ;  large  paper,  15s. 

MONUMENTAL  BRASSES 
and  SLABS  ;  an  Historical  and 
Descriptive  Notice  of  the  incised  Monu- 
mental Memorials  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
With  200  Illustrations.  By  the  Rev. 
Charles  Boutbll,  M.A.  Rector  of 
Downham  Market,  Norfolk  ;  one  of  the 
Secretaries  of  the  St.  Alban's  Architec- 
tural Society. 

"  A  handsome  large  octavo  volume,  abundant- 
ly supplied  with  well-engraved  wood-cuts  and 
lithographic  plates ;  a  sort  of  Encyclopaedia  for 
ready  reference.  *  *  *  The  whole  work  has  a 
look  of  pains-taking  completeness  highly  com- 
mendable."—Ath  ENAUM. 

"  One  of  the  most  beautifully  got  up  and 
interesting  volumes  we  have  seen  for  a 
long  time.  It  gives,  in  the  compass  of  one 
volume,  an  account  of  the  history  of  those 
beautiful  monuments  of  former  days.  ***  The 
illustrations  are  extremely  well  chosen." 

English  Churchman. 

Also,  on  a  large  sheet,  price  78.  6d.  plain  ; 
15s.  richly  coloured  :  in  case,  IDs.  6d. 
plain;  18s.  coloured, 

A  CHART  of  ANCIENT 
ARMOUR,  from  the  Eleventh  to 
the  Seventh  Centuries,  containing  eighteen 
figures.  With  a  description  and  a  Sketch 
of  the  progress  of  European  Armour.  By 
John  Hewitt. 

"  A  very  useful  and  excellent  device  for  show- 
ing at  one  view  the  variety  of  fashion  in  the 
formation  of  armour  from  tne  11th  to  the  17th 
centuries."— Literary  GAZferrK. 

George  Bell,  186,  Fleet  Street. 


or 
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THE  TRAVELLER'S  COMPANION. 
In  post  8vo.  price  9s.  cloth  lettered, 

RECOLLECTIONS  of  a  TOUR. 
A  Summer  Ramble  in  Belgium, 
Germany,  and  Switzerland,  includin 
Sketches  of  the  Minor  States  of  Germany, 
the  Fatherland  of  the  Reformation,  Modern 
Reform  in  Continental  Churches,  and  the 
Condition  of  the  Dispersed  Jews.  By  the 
Rev.  J.  VV.  Massib,  D.D. 

John  Snow,  Paternoster  Row. 

Just  published,  2  vols.  Svo.  30s. 

A  HISTORYof  the  ANCIENT 
•^  BRITONS,  from  the  Eariiest  Period 
to  the  Invasion  of  the  Saxons ;  with  an 
Appendix,  containing  all  the  original 
authorities.  By  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Giles, 
D.C.L.,  late  Fellow  of  Corpus  Christi 
College,  Oxford. 

*j|j*  These  volumes  treat  minutely  of  a 
portion  of  English  History  whidi  has 
hitherto  been  neglected  by  historians. 

George  Bell,  1S6,  Fleet  Street. 

DUBLIN  DISSECTOR. 

5th  Edition,  2  vols.  fcp.  Svo.  illustrated 
with  160  Engravings  on  Wood,  Ids. 
cloth  lettered, 

THE  DUBLIN  DISSECTOR: 
or,  System  of  Practical  Anatomy  : 
comprising  a  concise  description  of  the 
Bones,  Muscles,  Vessels,  Nerves,  and 
Viscera;  also,  tlfe  Relative  Anatomy  of 
the  different  Ilegions  of  the  Human  Body. 
For  the  use  of  Students  in  the  Dissecting 
Room.  By  IRobhrt  Harrison,  M.D. 
V.P.R.C.S.L  M.R.LA.  &c. 

Dablin  :  Hodges  and  Smith. 
London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co. 

Just  published,  Svo.  price  78.  6d. 

THE  UNITY  of  GOD'S 
MORAL  LAW  as  revealed  in  the 
Old  and  New  Testament.  By  the  Rev. 
Arthur  John  Macleans,  B'.A.  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  Principal  of  Brighton 
College. 

The  oldect  of  this  book  is  "to  meet  the 
popular  falX&cy  which  supposes  a  difference  in 
principle  to  exist  between  the  law  of  the  Old 
Testament  and  that  of  the  New." 

Author's -PRBrACB. 

"  Powerfully  written,  and  may  be  penued 
with  advantage.*'  -English  Ruvibw. 

London:  George  Bell,  186,  Fleet 
Street.  Cambridge :  Macmillan,  Barclay, 
and  Macmillan. 
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WORKS    PUBLISHED 

By  GEOEGE  bell,   186,  Eleet  Street. 

3d  Edition,  fcp.  8vo.  78.  6d. 

PLAIN    SERMONS,  addresjsed  to  Country  Congregations.      By  the 
late  Rev.  Edward  Blbncowe^  Curate  of  Teversal,  and  formerly  Fellow  of  Oriel 
College,  Oxfbrd. 

PLAIN  SERMONS.      By  the  late  Rev.  Edward  Blencowe.     A  Second 
Series,  fcp.  8yo.  78.  6d. 

"  Their  style  is  simple ;  the  sentf nces  are  not  artfully  constructed ;  and  there  is  an  utter 
absence  of  all  attemj;)t  at  rhetoric.  The  languafife  is  plain  Saxon  language,  from  which  '  the  men 
on  the  wall'  can  easily  gather  what  it  most  concerns  them  to  know. 

"  In  the  steteroents  of  Christian  doctrine,  the  reality  of  Mr.  Blencowe's  mind  is  very  striking. 
There  is  a  strength,  and  a  warmth,  and  a  life,  in  his  mention  of  the  great  truths  of  the  Gospel, 
which  show  that  ne  spoke  from  the  heart,  and  that,  like  the  Apostle  of  old,  he  could  say, — '  I  believe, 
and  therefore  have  I  spoken.'"— Theolooian. 

** Simple,  intelligible,  and  affectionate."— Church  and  State  Gazette. 

''Very  stirring,  and  practical."— Christian  Remembrancer. 

12mo.  5s. ;  or  in  Four  Parts  at  Is. 

SERMONS  for  the  PEOPLE.      By  the   Rev.  Scott  F.  StRTBEs, 
Rector  of  Richmond,  Yorkshire. 
"The  first  twelve  sermons,  Nos.  I-  and  II.,  were  preached  to  the  candidates  for  con^rraation  in 
the  parish  church  of  Richmond^  and  contain  a  simple  explanation  of  the  principal  doctrines  of 
that  form  of  sound  woi'ds,  so  familiar  to  the  peo|)le  of  England — the  Church  Catechism."—  Pre  face. 
<*  Plain  discourses  adapted  to  the  comprehensionof  a  mixed  and  youthful  audience." — Spectator. 

Second  Edition,  12mo.  Si,  cloth, 

THIRTY  SERMONS.     By  the  Rev.  Alfred  Gattt,  M.A.  Vicar  of 
Ecclesfield. 

"  Sermons  of  a  high  and  solid  cliaracter."— Churchman. 
"  Earnest  and  afi'ectionate."— Theologian. 

"They  are  written  with  remarkable  perspicuity,  elegance,  and  force,  and  in  a  style  purely 
English."— John  Bull. 
"Plain  and  practical,  but  close  and  scholarly  discourses."- Spectator. 

Fcp.  8vo.  5s.  Vol.  1,  (to  be  completed  in  two  volumes,) 

SERMONS  suggested  hy  the  Miracles  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ.     By  Walter  FARauHAR  Hook,  D.D.  Vicar  of  Leeds. 
*;K*   These  Sermons  were  preached  day  by  day  during  Lent,   1847,  and  are  now 
published  by  request. 

ISmo.  3s.  6d.  boards. 
T  YRA  MEMORIALIS  ;  Original  Epitaphs  and  Churchyard  Thoughts. 
J-*      In  Verse.      By  Joseph  Snow  ;    with  an  Essay  by  William  Wordsworth, 
reprinted  by  his  permission.     A  New  Edition,  remodelled  and  enlarged. 

"  The  object  of  Mr.  Snow  in  the  volume  before  us  is  to  suggest  a  purer  taste  and  a  more  im- 
pressive style  ill  our  churchyard  memorials,  and  by  every  word  and  thought  to  point  through  the 
shadow  of  the  tomb  to  the  brightness  and  liji^ht  beyond  it.  *  *  *  *  His  work  is  in  truth  a 
treasury  of  feeling,  and  we  find  in  its  simplicity  its  greatest  merit.  *  *  *  To  the  clei^  this 
volume  may  be  of  signal  use." — ThEOLOoiAK. 


Published  Monthly,  commencing  January  1847,  price  6d.,  if  Stamped,  7d. ; 

or  68.  6d.  a  Year,  if  paid  in  advance, 

THE  ENGLISH  JOURNAL  of  EDUCATION. 
***  The  main  object  of  this  periodical,  which  has  a  considerable  circulation  among 
parochial  clergymen,  parents,  sponsors,  school -masters,  and  Sunday  School  teachers,  is 
to  facilitate  intercourse  between  persons  whose  thoughts  are  more  or  less  exercised  upon 
the  principles  of  education,  and  others  who  are  more  particularly  engaged  with  the 
business  of  it ;  to  afford  to  all  an  opportunity  of  imparting  to  each  other  their  respective 
difficulties,  ^ants,  and  experience ;  in  a  word,  to  exhibit  sound  principles  in  action. 
Among  the  contents  will  be  found  details  of  improvements  in  the  art  of  teaching  in  this 
and  other  countries  ;  biographical  sketches  of  eminent  teachers,  and  of  the  early  days  of 
distinguished  men ;  reviews  and  notices  of  educational  works,  and  especially  of  books 
tending  to  the  formation  of  moral  and  religious  character.  It  is  hoped,  too,  that  the 
Journal  will  in  some  measure  sei  ve  as  a  medium  of  comnmnicatioQ  between  school- managers 
in  want  of  masters,  and  masters  in  want  of  appointments. 


GEORGE  BELL,  186,  FLEET  STREET. 
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CHEAP    EDITION    OF   THE    NOVELS   AND   TALES   OF 
SIR  D  WARD  BULWER  LYTTON,  BART. 

On  tJte  30th  of  October, 
Messrs.  CHAPMAN  and  HALL  will  issue 

THE   FIRST   NUMBER  AND  THE   FIRST   PART 

OF 

A  CHEAP  AMB  COHPUBTCS  EBITIOW 

01 

SIR  EDWARD  BULWER  LYTTON'S 
NOVELS  AND  TALES. 

For  Prospectus  and  Specimen,  see  the  end  o/ the  present  Number 
{CLXXir.)  of  The  Edinburgh  Review. 


CHAPMAN  AND  HALL,  186,  STRAND. 


Price  FourpencCy  of  any  Bookseller, 

PERBCANENTLY  ENIiAROED  to  Twentj-four  Uirf  Qnarto  Paffes^ 

THE    ATHENiEUM 

JOURNAL  OF  LITERATUKE.   SCIENCE,  AND  ART. 

(Stamped,  to  go  free  by  poet,  bd.J  contains — 

Revie^rSy  with  copious  Extracts,  of  every  important  New  English  Book,  and  of  the 
more  important  Foreign  Works. 

Reports  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Learned  and  Scientific  Societies,  with  Abstracts  of 
all  papers  of  interest. 

Authentic  Aeeounts  of  all  Scientific  Voyages  and  Ezpeditiona. 

CritlelsniS  on  Art,  with  Critical  Notices  of  Exhibitions,  Picture  CollectioBBy 

New  Prints,  &c. 

Orif^nal  Papers  on  the  Fine  Arts. 

Foreign  Correspondenee  on  Literature,  Science,  and  Art,  from  France, 
Germany,  Italy,  &c. 

Mnsle  and  Rrama,  indading  Reports  on  the  Opera,  Concerts,  Theatres,  New 
Music,  &c. 

Biographieal  Wotlces  of  Men  distinguished  in  literature.  Science,  and  Art. 

Original  Papers  and  Poems. 

IHiscellaneay  including  all  that  is  likely  to  interest  the  informed  and  intelligent. 

THE  ATHENJCUM 

is  so  conducted,  that  the  reader,  however  far  distant,  is,  in  respect  to  Literature,  Sdcnce, 
and  the  Arts,  on  an  equality,  in  point  of  information,  with  the  best-informed  drdes  of 
the  Metropolis. 

*«*  The  ATHBNiBUM  is  published  every  Saturday,  but  is  rS'issued  each  Monsk^ 

stitched  in  a  Wrapper. 

Wholesale  Agents : — for  Scotland,  Messrs.  Bell  and  Bradfute,  Edinburgh ;  for 
laBLAND,  Mr.  Gumming,  Dublin  ;  for  Francs,  Mr.  BaudiT,3,  Quai  Malaquab,  Farit| 
or  Bblgium ,  Mr.  Browne,  73,  Rue  Montague  de  la  Cour,  Bruzelles. 

1. 
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8,  New  Burlington  Street. 

MR.    BENTLEY'S   NEW   PUBLICATIONS. 

NOW  READY. 


I. 

Dedicated,  by  permiteion,  to  Her  Majesty, 

VOL.  II.  OF  SIR  HARRIS  NICOLAS'S  HISTORY  OF  I 

THE  ROYAL  NAVY.    Ms. 

MARK'S  REEF  J '  OB,  The  Ckater  : 

A  Tale  of  the  Pacific.    By  G.  Fenimorb  Codpeb.    3  toU. 

III. 

RAMBLES  IN  SWEDEN  AND  GOTTLAND, 

With  Etchings  by  the  Way-side.    By  Stlyanus.     1  vol.  8to.  with  lUustratioxis,  14s. 

SECOND  EDITION  OF  NORMAN'S  BRIDGE. 

By  the  Author  of  **  EmiUa  Wyndham/'  &c.    3  voUi. 

V. 

Dedicated  to  the  Royal  Geographical  Society, 

DUNCAN'S  TRAVELS  IN  WESTERN  AFRICA. 

2  vols,  post  8yo.  with  Portrait,  Map,  &c.  21s.  bound. 

VI. 

SECOND  EDITION  OF  PRESCOTT'S 

HISTORY   OF  THE  CONQUEST  OF  PERU. 

Z  vols.  8vo.  with  Iliustrations,  32s. 

VII. 

JESSE'S  LITERARY  AND  HISTORICAL  MEMORLALS 

OF  LONDON. 
2  vols.  Bvo.  with  Illustrations,  28s. 

VIII. 

SECOND  EDITION  (SECOND  THOUSAND)  OF  HOWITT'S 

HOMES  AND   HAUNTS    OF  THE  BRITISH  POETS. 

Revised  and  corrected  by  the  Author. 
2  vols.  8vo.  with  numerous  Illustrations,  30s. 

THE  PROSE  WRITERS  OF  AMERICA. 

By  R.  W.  Ghiswolo.     1  vol.  imperial  8vo.  with  12  Portraits  in  Mezzotinto,  18s. 

REV.  M.  VICARY'S   NOTES    OF  A  RESIDENCE  AT 

ROME  IN  1846.     Post  8to.  10s.  6d. 

XI. 

Dedicated,  by  permieaion,  to  the  Queen. 
MRS.  CUAS.  RICHARDSON'S  MEMOIRS  OF 

THE  PRIVATE  LIFE  OF  THE  QUEEN  OF  PRUSSLA.. 

1  vol.  with  Portrait,  10s.  6d. 
XII. 

AGNES  DE  MANSFELDT. 

By  T.  Collet  Gbattan.    Forming  the  New  Volume  of 
**  The  Standard  Novels  and  Romances."     1  vol.  6s.  neatly  bound  and  embellished. 

Richard  Bentley,  New  Burlington  Street,    ^ 

(Publisher  in  Ordinary  to  Her  Migesty). 


HAVNDER'S  POPULAR  TRGA^RIES. 
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New  BdiUons.  corrected  and  enlarsed,  lOs.  eaeh  Work,  ftp.  8to.  dothf 
or  12b.  bound  tn  embossed  roauj  with  gilt  edgeSj 

MAUNDER'S  FOUR  TREASURIES. 

THE  TREASURY  OF  KNOWLEDGE, 

And  Library  of  Reference :   a  Compendium  of  Universal  Knowledge. 

THE  SCIENTIFIC  AND  LITERARY  TREASURY : 

A  copioas  Popular  Encyclopaedia  of  the  Belles- Lettres. 

THE  BIOGRAPHICAL  TREASURY: 

A  Dictionary  of  Universal  Biography ;   comprising  above  12,000  Memoirs. 

THE  HISTORICAL  TREASURY:  . 

An  Outline  of  Universal  History;  separate  Histories  of  Every  Nation. 


from  The  Sun  newspaper. 

What  a  terrestrial  globe  is  to  a  mtdtitude  of  maps,  these  four  little 
books  are  to  an  ordinary  library.  Tliey  are  the  accumnlation  and 
condensation  of  knowledge  upon  almost  every  subject;  and  they  offer, 
in  a  compact  and  portable  form,  as  much  real  instruction  as  is  usually 
scattered  through  many  hundred  volumes.  Mr.  Maunder  has  with  no 
little  ingenuity  selected  the  very  cream  of  all  the  encyclopaedias  that 
have  ever  been  pubUshed,  and  presented  it  to  us  in  four  books,  each  six 
inches  by  four  in  dimensions,  two  inches  in  thickness,  and  in  weight  a 
very  few  ounces.  They  are  volumes  to  be  carried  in  one's  valise  upcm 
a  journey,  and  would  answer  all  the  purposes  of  a  library  of  reference. 
The  gentleman  who  has  compiled  these  remarkable  works  has  shewn 
himself  gifted  with  the  keenest  appreciation  of  what  is  reaUy  worthy  of 
mention  and  what  is  altogether  superfluous.  He  has  stripped  off  the 
redundant  husk,  and  has  even  broken  away  the  shell :  his  Treasuries 
are  certainly  the  very  kernel  and  pith  of  knowledge.  Although  the 
type  is  somewhat  diminutive,  it  is  so  sharply  and  clearly  printed  that  the 
sight  is  not  inconvenienced  by  the  perusal.  Mr.  Maunder  has  conferred 
a  benefit  upon  his  fellow-creatures :  his  works  are  the  vade  mecum  of 
Literature,  History,  Science,  and  General  Knowledge. 

In  the  preset  to  be  published  at  ChristmaSt 

THE  TREASURY  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY; 

Or,  Popular  Dictionary  of  Animated  Nature.     With  800  Woodcuts. 

Preparing  for  Publication^ 

THE  TREASURY  OF  GEOGRAPHY. 

Uniform  with  Mr.  Mauader's  other  Five  Treasuries. 

Loudon:  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans. 


Preparing  for  Publication, 
A  SERIES  OF  GREEIC  AND  LATIN  CLASSICAL  AUTHORS, 

ENTITLEI> 

NEWLY  EDITED,  WITH  ENGLISH  NOTES,  BY  COMPETENT  SCHOLARS. 

It  has  been  a  matter  of  frequent  complaint  amongst  our  best  masters,  that  the 
editions  of  the  Classics  which  have  been  prepared  for  use  in  Schools  are,  with  few 
exceptions,  very  ill  suited  for  that  purpose.  The  objections  which  mag  be  fairly 
urged  against  them  are,  that  they  generally  exhibit  a  low  quality  qf  scholarship  - 
that  the  notes  are  of  a  puerile  nature  ;  that  the  Editors  shrink  from  any  real  diffi 
cuUy,  and  aim  only  at  verbal  explanation^ — with  a  diffuseness,  in  many  cases,  hurt 
ful  alike  to  the  tastes  and  habits  of  a  boy. 

These  evils  are  so  strongly  felt  by  many  qf  our  best  masters,  that  they  are  induced 
to  adopt  Foreign  editions.  These,  again ^  are  texts  only,  or  if  otherwise,  they  are 
costly,  and  the  notes  being  in  Latin,  they  rank  rather  as  critical  editions  for  scho- 
lars^ than  as  introductory  books  for  boys. 

To  remedy  these  objections  is  the  intention  qf  this  Series  :  it  is  intended  that 
each  author  shall  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  competent  editor^  whose  standing 
shall  be  a  guarantee  of  his  capability.  In  most  cases  the  Editors  will  be  Masters 
of  Public  Schools,  inasmuch  as  their  duties  best  Jit  them  for  the  task. 

The  points  which  will  be  especially  aimed  tU  are,  judiciousness  qf  artnotaiion, 
soundness  and  correctness  qf  text,  and  economy  in  price. 

The  best  modern  texts  will  be  taken  as  the  basis  of  the  editions  j  various  readings 
of  doubtful  passages  will  be  pointed  out  j  the  notes  will  be  selected  and  original, 
avoiding  alike  meagreness  and  diffuseness  ;  rtferences  to  parallel  passages  will  be 
given,  and  to  passages  that  present  striking  differences  in  the  use  qf  words.  Re- 
ferences, also^  to  parallels  in  other  languages  will  be  admitted,  where  they  illtistrate 
a  similiarity  or  difference  of  idiom,  or  help  to  suggest  forms  of  expression  in  com- 
position. 

Special  illustrations  will  be  given  to  such  authors  as  require  it,  in  the  form  of 
Maps,  Plans,  Sfc.    Also  introductory  papers  on  Geography,  Metres  and  Dialects. 

The  series  will  be  neatly  printed  in  Foolscap  Soo.  size,  combining  portability  and 
cheapness^  The  prices  will  range  from  2s,  to  10*.,  according  to  the  extent  of  the 
author. 

Now  ready,  price  5s.  in  cloth , 

XENOPHON'S  ANABASIS;  with  Iiitroduciion,  Geogi-aphical  Notes, 
Itiaerary,  and  three  Maps  :  based  on  the  Text  of  Bornemann,  wi^h  NoteSr^riginal 
and  selected  from  Bornemann,  Poppo,  Kriiger,  Hutchinson*  &c.  By  the  Rev.  J.  F.  M  ac- 
MicHABL,  M.A.  Trinity  College,  Head  Master  of  the  Grammar  School,  Burton-on-Trent. 


New  Edition,  improved,  with  an  Appendix 
of  Sacred  Geography  and  Chronology, 
imperial  8vo.  price  7s.  6d. 

FIRST  CLASSICAL  MAPS, 
with  Chronological  Tables  of  Grecian 
and  Roman  History.  By  Jambs  Tate, 
M.A.  Head  Master  of  Richmond  Gram- 
mar School. 

**  It  is  the  particular  object  of  t'  ese  Maps  to 
exhibit  those  places,  and  those  only,  which 
possess  a  leading  interest  iu  the  Ancient  His- 
tory  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  their  principal 
connexions  and  dependencies ;  and  by  render- 
ing very  conspicuous  the  great  outlines  and 
natural  features  of  each  country,  to  invite  the 
eye  and  the  attention  to  its  more  important 
localities.  In  the  Tables  of  Chronology  the 
same  principle  has  been  pursued,  and  an  en- 
deavour has  been  made  to  present  historical 
information,  from  the  earliest  periods  of  Greece 
and  Rome  to  the  birth-  of  Christ,  in  such  a 


manner  as  to  suggest  the  most  remarkable 
particulars."— Pkkface. 

*:K*  This  Attefl  ia  now  uaed  at  Eton. 
Just  published,  in  12ano.  price  Ss.  6d. 

FLORILEGIUM  POETICUM 
ANGLICANUM  ;  or,  Selections 
from  English  Poetry  for  the  use  of  Clas- 
sical Schools. 

"  The  appearance  of  this  volume  is  owing  to 
the  want,  wnich  has  been  often  and  vexatiously 
felt,  of  some  collection  of  Classical  English 
Poetry  which  might  furnish  the  younger  boys 
of  our  Grammar  Schools  with  subjects  for  re- 
petitioD;  and  the  elder  ones  with  materials  for 
translation  into  Latin  and  Greek  verse." 

Preface. 
"  Carefully  and  judiciously  executed,  and  the 
subjects  are  pleasingly  and  instructively  diver- 
sified *  *  *  by  no  means  a  common-place  or 
every-day  collection." 

KngUsh  Journal  of  Education. 


LONDON  :   GEORGE  BELL,  186,  FLEET  STREET. 
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Just  piiblishe4t  pnce  128. 

THE  FIRST  VOLUME  OF  A  MEMOIR 

OVTHB 

LIFE    OF    ELIZABETH    FRY, 

WITH  EXTRACTS  FROM  HER  JOURNAL  ANIX  LETTERS, 

EDITED  BY  TWO  OF  HER  DAUGHTERS. 

To  he  completed ^in  Two  Volumes, 
**  It  is  a  book  to  make  a  Idnd  man's  eye  sparkle  beuignantly.**~ExAMiNE]i,  May  23, 1847. 
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LONDON  :  CHARLES  GILPIN,  5,  BISHOPSGATE  STREET  WITHOUT  ; 
AND  HATCHARD  AND  SON.  187,  PICCADILLY. 

THE    NEW    PARLIAMENT. 

New  Edition,  royal  32mo.  price  4s.  6d. 

I  THE  PARLKMENTARY  COMPANION. 

By  CHARLES   R.   DODD,  Esq. 

This  volume  contains — 

A  CONCISE  BIOGRAPHICAL  DICHONARY  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS, 
A  VIEW  OF  THE  CONSTITUENCY  AND  THE  POLLS  AT  THE  LAST  ELECTION, 

A  SERIES  OF  ARTICLES  EXPLAINING 

PARLIAMENTARY  TERMS  AND  PROCEEDINGS, 

A  COMPENDIOUS  PEERAGE, 

IN  WHICH  THE  POLITICS  OF  NOBLE  LORDS  ARE  INDICATED,  ETC. 

It  was  commenced  fifteen  years  ago, 
and  has  been  published  annually  since  the  first  Eeformed  Parliament, 


WHITTAKER  AND  CO.,  AVE.MARIA  LANE. 


MR.   MACCRECOR'S  NEW  WORK. 


Now  ready,  in  2  thick  toIs.  large  8yo.  containing  2,958  pages,  price  £i,  148.  6d. 

THE  PROGRESS  OP  AMERICA, 

FROM  THE  DISCOVERY  BY  COLUMBUS  TO  THE  YEAR   1846, 
VoLUMX  I. — Sistorieal  and  Statistical.  |  Volumk  II. — Oeographicalana^SHaHstiedl. 

By  JOHN  MACGREGOR,  Esq. 

Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Trade. 
Also,  just  published,  by  the  same  Author,  a  New  Edition  of 

COMMERCIAL    STATISTICS; 

A  DIGEST  OF  THE  PRODUCTIVE  RESOURCES,  CUSTOMS*  TARIFFS, 

IMPORTS,  EXPORTS,  MONEYS,  ETC.  OP  ALL  NATIONS  > 

COMPILED  FROM  AUTHENTIC  SOURCES. 


LONDON :   WHITTAKER  AND  CO.  AVE^MARIA  LANE. 
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NEW   BOOKS  PUBLISHED  THIS  SEASON 

By  iiR.   MURRAY. 


I. 

jy  'Juikorify  cfthe  Lords  Commissioners  ofiM  Admiraltif 

SIR  JAMES  ROSS'S  VOYAGE  ofDISCOVERY  in  the  SOUTHERN 
SEAS.    2  Toll.  8to.  with  Plates,  Maps,  and  Woockmts,  368. 

CONTINUATION  of  GROTES  HISTORY  of  GREECE,  down  to 
the  Battle  of  Marathon.    2  toIs.  8yo.  Maps,  32s. 

III. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY  of  SIR  JOHN  BARROW,  Bart,  (late  of  the 
Admiralty).     Svo.  with  Portrait,  16s. 

THE  TRUE    STORY   of   the  BATTLE    of  WATERLOO.      By 
Rer.  G.  R.  Glbio,  M.A.    Post  8to.  6s. 

VISITS  to  SPOTS  of  INTEREST  near  WINDSOR  and  ETON. 
By  Edward  JbSse.    Post  8vo.  Woodcuts,  128. 

VI. 

rnHREE     YEARS'     WANDERINGS    m    the    NORTHERN 
L      PROVINCES  of  CHINA.     By  Robert  Fortune.     2d  Edition  8to.  PUtes 
and  Woodcuts,  15s. 

VIII. 

T  IVES  of  the  LORD  CHANCELLORS  of  ENGLAND.     By  Lord 

-^    Campbell.  .  Second  Series,  2  vols.  8to.  30s. 

IX. 

LORD    SIDMOUTH'S    LIFE   and   CORRESPONDENCE.      By 
Dean  Pbllbw.    3  vols.  Svo.  Portraits,  42s. 

RANKE'S  HISTORY  of  SERVIA.      Tnmdated  from  the  German. 
By  Mrs.  Alexander  Kerr.    8to.  ISs. 

SKETCHES  of  the  HISTORY  of  CHRISTUN  ART.     By  Lwd 
Lindsay.    3  vols.  8to.  Sis.  6d. 

XII. 

THE  WAYSIDE  CROSS ;  or,  the  Raid  ot  Gomez :    a  Tale  of  the 
Carlist  War.    By  Capt.  E.  A.  Milm an,  33d  Regiment,    ^at  Svo.  2s.  6d. 

OXIII. 
MOO.    By  the  Author  of  "  Typee."     Post  8?o.  ^s. 

xrv 

A  POPULAR  ACCOUNT  of  the  MANNERS  and  CUSTOMS  of 
INDIA.     By  Rer.  J.  Acland,  late  Chaplain  at  Poonee  and  Cottack.     Post 
8Vo.  %%.  6d. 

A  VOYAGE  np  Oie  RIVER  AMAZON,  mdadkig  «  Residence  at 
Para.    By  Willlam  H.  Edwabos.    Pbst  8w.  2s.  6d.  , 

XVI. 

THE  ARTS  of  the  MIDDLE  AGES.     By  the  Monk  Theophilus. 
Translated,  with  Notes,  by  Robert  Hendrie.    8vo.  21s. 

XVII 

UNDESIGNED    SCRIPTURAL*  COINCIDENCES,    a   Test  of 
their  Veracity.    By  Rev.  J.  J.  Blunt.    New  Edition,  8vo.  12s.      ^, 

XVIII 

PRINCIPLES    of    GEOLOGY.    '    By    Charles    Lyell,    F.G.S. 
7th  Edition,  1  vol.  8to.  ISs. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street. 


Edinburob  Review,  No.  174—0?/.  1847. 
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NEW    WORKS 

By  MR.  PAINTER. 

secondTseries. 

la  1  thick  8vo.  yolame,  (correspondiag 
with  the  First  Series),  price  20s. 

POYNDER'S  LITERARY 
E:^TRACT8  froA  English  apd 
other  Works;  collected  during  H^f  a 
Century  :  together  with  Original  Matter. 
Alphabetically  afradged  by  John  PoVn- 
DER,  Esq. 

12mo.  7s.  cloth) 

SACRED      GEOLOGV  ;      or, 
the    Scriptural    Account    5f   the 
World's  Creation  Maintained. 

2d  Edition,  corrected  and  enlarged  to  the 
present  date,  12mo.  5s.  cloth, 

THE  ELEMJENtS  of  the 
BRITISH  CONSTITUTION  j 
containing  a  comprehensive  view  of  the 
Idonarchy  and  Government  of  England. 
By  the  Rev.  J.  J).  Schomberg,  A.B. 
Vicar  of  Polesworth,  Warwickshire. 

Part  1,  8vo.  price  2s. 

rpRACTS  for  the  TRIBULA- 
1  TION;  or>  a' Last  Word  to 
Christendom. 

London :  W.  E.  Pamter, 

Church  a&d  State  Gazette  Offite^ 

342,  Strand. 


THE  QUANTItY  and  MUSIC 
of  the  GREEK  CHORfTS  DIS- 
COVERED. By  William^  Morris 
MosELET,  A.M.,  LL.D.  &c. 

Oxford:  Printed  by  J.  Comb .,  Prifater 
to  the  University.  Sold  by  J.  H.  Pitfrken 
Cambridge :  Deightons.  Lo'ndon :  Simp- 
kin,  Marshall,  and  Co.  Stationers'  Hall 
Court  i  and  J.  OlUvier,  PaU  MaU. 

This  day  is  published,  in  2  vols,  post  8vo. 
price  j£:l.  4s.  bound  in  cloth, 

NEW  CURIOSITIES  of 
LITERATURE,  and  Book  of  the 
Months.  By  George  SpANE,  JBsq.  B.A. 
A  work  of  popular  information  and 
amusement,  containing  t  full  and  authentic 
record  of  the  National  Customs,  Supersti- 
tions, Sports,  &:c,,  traced  up  to  their 
earliest  origin ;  details  oif  various  interest- 
ing Natural  Phenomena;  the  Months, 
with  their  Feasts,  Ritual  Observances, 
Flora,  Fauna,  &c.  forming  a  perpetual 
Calendar ;  a  History  of  Freemasonry,  its 
real  origin,  its  mysteries  explained,  and 
pretensions  unmasked;    singular  Resear<* 


ches  into  Rocicrrucianism,  the  Cabala, 
Alchemy,  at{d  many  9tl»i|r  cilrious  matters. 
Biographical,  Historical,  and  Antiquarian, 
now  for  the  first  time  collected. 

To  be  completed  in  Four  Parts,  Part  I. 
price  10s.  6d.  the 

ROYAL  FAMILIES  of  ENG- 
LAND, SCOTLAND,  and  WALES. 
And  their  Descendants,  Sovereigns,  and 
Subjects.  By  John  Burke,  Esq.  and 
John  Bernard  Burke,  Esq.  Barrister* 
at- Law,  Authors  of  t^e  **  Peerage,'^ 
"  Landed  Gentry,"  &c. 

This  work^  in  addition  to  the  personal 
memoir  of  each  sovereign,  his  immediate 
family,  lineage,  &c.  comprises  distinct 
pedigrees  of  the  respective  houses  in  the 
Queen's  dominions  which  inherit  the  blood 
royal,  one  portion  of  it  being  especiaUy 
devoted  to  "Royal  Descents."  Hie 
present  part  gives  one  hundred  ped^jees 
of  this  description. 

Communications  for  the  second  part, 
which  win  be  published  in  October^  iixHB 
families  claiming  royal  descent,  to  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  authors  at  the  publishers. 

Vol.  5,  of  the  Works  of  George  Sand, 
price  5s.  6d.  cloth, 

THE  MILLER  of  ANGIBAULT. 
Traiislated  by  Rev.  E.  R.  Larkbk, 
^   Chaplain  to  the  Lord  Monson,  and  Rector 
of  Burton  by  Lincoln.  Edited  by  Matilda 
M.  Hays,  Author  of  "  Helen  Stanley." 

In  the  Press,  in  18mo.  with  Six  coloured 
Engravings  by  T.  H.  Jones,  2s.  6d. 

FABLES  for  CHILDREN, 
Young  and  Old.  By  W.  Edward 
Staite,  Author  of  the  *'  Lays  and  Legends 
of  Normandy." 

Also,  nearly  ready,  in  18mo.  with  Forty 
Engravings  on  Wood, 

pATHEDRAL  RHYMES.  By 
^  the  Author  of  "  Recollections  of 
Childhood." 


H 


Nearly  ready,  fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  a 
New  Edition  of 

ELEN    STANLEY. 

Matilda  M.  Hays. 


By 


In  18mo.  price  58.  cloth, 

THE  DRAWING-ROOM 
DANCES.  ByCsLLARius.  With 
Eight  Engravings  by  Gavami.  A  near 
Edition,  with  an  Appendix  by  the  ITn£iMh 
Editor,  containing  the  CtuadriUe,  CrM»- 
nians,  and  Lancers. 

London  :  Edward  Churton,  26,  HoUes 
Street,  Cavendish  Square.  Du6lni:  J. 
M*Glashen.    Edinburgh :  J.  Menzies* 
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£trly  in  October  will  be  published, 
THE 

HISTORY    OF    ART 

BY 

^t^  Moxmmtnt^, 

FROM 

ITS  DECLINE   IN  THE  FOURTH  CENTURY  TO  ITS 
RESTORATION  IN  THE  SIXTEENTH; 

Tramlated  from  the  French  of 

SEROUX  D'AGINCaURT : 

IN  THREE  THOUSAND  THREE  HUNDRED  AND  THIRTY.FIVE  SUBJECTS, 
On  Three  Hundred  and  Twenty-eight  Plat€$* 

Three  ITolmnes^  Royal  Folio,  price  Five  Gulneafit. 

Yol  1.  ARCHITECTURE  .  Seventy-three  Plates.  ^ 

Vol.  2.  SCULPTURE  .  .  .  Fifty-one  Plates. 

Yol.  3.  YkWim  ....  Two  Hnndred  and  Four  Plates. 


This  fine  work  of  Agincqurt  was  the  first  in  which  the  idta  of  exhibitiog  the  ProgresI 
of  Art  by  a. Series  of  its  noblest  Monuments,  was  perfectly  carried  out.  ■  Here  we  sqe^ 
not  only  in  theory,  but  in  practice,  the  pas8i|ge  of  art  through  its  various  phases.  In 
Architecture,  we  pass  from  the  simple  magnificence  of  the  Greek  to  the  more  compli<»it^ 
grandeur  of  the  Roman — from  the  later  Roman  to  the  Lombardic  and  Norman — fnvfi. 
the  gradual  introduction  of  the  pointed  arch  to  the  formation  of  a  perfect  style  founded 
on  that  feature, — a  style  which,  in  its  turn,  we  see  gradually  disappear  under  the  inno- 
vations of  the  "  revival*' ;  in  short,  by  a  Series  of  accurate  Engravings  from  celebrated 
Monuments,  we  trace  the  transitions  of  art  ^om  the  classic  period  to  our  own  times. 

'  Sculpture — Paintino — the  Art  op  Illumination — Engraving  on  Wood- 
Gems — and  Medals — are  similarly  represented. 

It. is  a  work  that  has  long  been  sought  and  prissed  by  all  who  could  afford  the  high 
price  at  which  alone  in  was  to  be  procured,  but  by  which  it  has  been  confined  to  the 
libraries  of  the  wealthy.  To  place  this  English  edition  within  the  reach  of  all,  and  to 
secure  to  the  Artists  of  England  its  invaluable  assistance  in  their  labours,  it  has  been 
published  at  an  unprecedentedly  low  price,  the  proprietor  feeling  confident  that  a  large 
circulation  must  necessarily  result  It  is  anticipated  that  no  Architect,  Painter,  or 
Sculptor — or,  in  fact,  any  one  connected  with  the  Fine  Arts — will  willingly  be  without 
such  a  work,  when  so  small  a  sum  can  purchase  it. 

London  :  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans. 


NATTALI'S  POST  ClACULAR  OF  BOOKS  FOR  OCTOBER, 

Forwarded  into  the  Coantry  on  the  receipt  of  Four  Pobtaob  Stamps. 

A  CATALOGUE  of  a  CHOICE  and  VALUABLE  COLLECTION 
of  BOOKS,  in  fine  condition,  selected  from  the  celebrated  Libraries  of  J.  Wilka, 
Esq.,  Walter  Wilson,  Esq.,  Jeremiah  Harman,  Esq.,  Archdeacon  Pott,  J.  C.  Miller, 
Esq.  Q.C.,  R.  M.  T.  Chiswell,  Esq.,  and  the  choicest  portion  of  the  stock  of  the  late 
John  Bohn. 

THE   LIBRARY  of  ENTERTAINING   KNOWLEDGE.     Wiih 
Two  Thomand  lUnstrations  on  Wood  and  Steel,  '43  vols.  12mo.  bound  in  cloth 
gUt,  for  only  FOUR  GUINEAS. 

*«*  The  Yolnmes  separately,  price  28.  3d.  each. 

M.  A.  NATTALI,  32,  Bedford  Street,  Coyent  Garden. 


*m^ 


Poblislied  by  "WARD  and  Oo.  27^  Paternoster  Row. 

This  day  is  pabUahed.  fcp.  8ro.  price  58.  doth, 

THE  HOLY  SPIRIT ;  His  Personality^  Divinity,  and  Agency,  in  the 
Itineration  and  Sanctification  of  Man.    By  the  Rev.  D.  Dxwab,  D.D. ;  Prin- 
cipal of  Marifchal  College  and  Unversity,  Aberdeen. 

This  day  is  published,  in  fcp.  8vo.  price  28.  ^.  cloth, 

CHRISTIANITY  in  its  POWER;  or.  Piety  exemplified  in  the  Heart, 
>the  Faodly,  tbtt  Chnrdi,  and  the  World.    By  Johx  Morison,  D.D.  LL.D. 

Heir  xcady,  in  fcp.  8vo.  price  38.  doth, 

A  WHISPER  for  the  NURSERY;    a  Word  for  the  School-Room. 
With  Plans  for  the  employment  and  enjoyment  of  the  Sabbath  Hours. 

Just  published,  in  crown  8vo.  doth,  2s;  6d. ;  or  in  I8mo.  Is. 

THE  MINISTRY  of  CHRIST,  viewed  as  a  Manifestation  of  Divine 
Perfections.    By  Rev.  Isaac  Brown,  Minister  of  Russell  Street  Chape!,  Dover. 

Just  published,  crown  8?o.  6s.  doth, 

POPERY :  its  Character  and  its  Crimes.     By  W.  E.  Tatler.     With 
Fourteen  Illustrations  from  MSS.  and  rare  books. 

**  Mr.  Tayler's  '  Popery'  has  had  a  strange  fascination  for  us. .... .    Libraries  are  comptcsaed 

into  the  vomiiie j  and  it  will  be  a  text-book  for  those  who  take  a  part  in  the  warftre  that  will  have 
to  be  waged  with  Popery,  open  and  concealed."— Oxvobd  Protbstant  BfAOAZiin. 

In  royal  12mo.  price  28.  6d.  cloth, 

THE  PULPIT  and  the  PEOPLE  ;  or,  an  Inquiry  into  the  Cmse  of 
the  Present  Failure  of  Christian  Agency.    By  Pbtbr  Rtlamos,  Author  of  '*  The 
Mission  of  the  Church.'' 

**  We  recommend  this  eloquent  book  to  all  interested  in  those  important  concerns  with  whidi 
it  deals."— MAifCHBSTBfi  Examiner. 
*'  Mr.  Rylands  is  an  able  thinker,  and  an  honest,  out-speaking  writer."--C9BiSTiA]r  Rbfobmi 


In  a  neat  case,  containing  56  cards,  price  3s.  6d. 

ASTRONOMICAL    CARDS,  in  Question  and  Answer,  adapted   to 
interest  uid  assist  the  Youthful  Student  in  the  sublime  Science  of  Astronomy. 

"  Parents  educating  their  children  at  home  will  do  well  to  place  in  their  hands  these 
cards,  by  the  constant  use  of  which  more  general  information  in  the  scienoe  of  astronomy 
will  be  gained  in  iiz  months  than -is  usuiUly  learned  from  books  in  the  same  number  cSt 


yean." 


WARD  AND   CO.  27,   PATERNOSTER  ROW. 


^  —  ■■ L-. ^_-. ■■■.  i  I       1 ^ -■■     ■ — ■ ^^ .-■ -_      . 
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BOdKS  FOR  THE  MOORS. 

Now  readf  y  post  8to.  6s.  , 

THE  WILD  SPORTS  OF  THE   HIGHLANDS, 

By  CHARLES  ST.  JOHN,  Esq. 


Second  Edition,  with  Woodcuts,  8to.  9s.  6d. 

THE   MOOR   AND   THE    LOCH. 

By  JOHN  COLQUHOUN,  Esq. 


Third  Edition,  witii  Woodcuts,  8yo.  20s. 

DAYS    OF    DEER    STALKING. 

By  WILUAM  SCROPE,  Esq. 


With  numeffous  Illustrations,  royal  8yo.  42s. 

DAYS  AND  NIGHTS  OF  SALMON  FISHING. 

By  WILLIAM  SCROP.E,  Esq, 


^^^^^w« 


John  Mubbat,  Albehaeib  Stbeet. 


elementary  Wiotksi  tot  SptbooUi* 

MRS.    MARKHAM'S    HISTORY   OF  ENGLAND. 

New  Edition,  Woodcuts,  I2mo.  7s.  6d. 

MRS.  MARKHAM'S;  HISTORY  OF  FRANCE. 

New  EditioD,  'Wooclcats,  IZmo.  7s.  6d. 

3. 

MRS.   MARKHAM'S   HISTORY   OF   GERMANY. 

Woodcuts,  12mo.  7s.  6d. 

4: 

BERTHA'S 

JOURNAL  DURING  A  VISIT  TO  ENGLAND. 

New  Edition,  Woodcuts,  12mo.  78.  6d. 

LITTLE  ARTHUR'S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 

By  Lady  Callcott.    I^ew  Edition,  Woodcuts^  |8nio*  3s* 

6. 
FISHER'S 

ELEMENTS  OF  GEOMETRY  AND  ALGEBRA. 

18mo.  3s.  each. 


John  Mueray^  Albemarle  jStbeet. 

, L 
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In  October  will  be  published,  post  8to. 
with  coloured  Diagrams,  price  6s.  §d. 

THE  LAWS  of  HARMONIOUS 
COLOURING  adapted  to  INTE- 
RIOR DECORATIONS :  with  observa- 
tioDB  on  the  Practice  of  House  Painting. 
By  D.  R.  Hay.  A  new  Edition,-  being 
the  Sixth,  entirely  re-written  and  enlarged. 

William  Blackwood  and   Sons,   Edin- 
burgh  and  London. 


Just  published,  im^cp.  8¥0.  4s.  6d. 

JUSTIFICATION  by  FAITH 
CLEARED  from  ERROR  ;  founded 
on  Scripture,  and  built  up  on  the  Testi- 
mony of  Protestant  Divines.  By  the  Rev. 
Jambs  G.  Faithfuli.,  M.A. 

SERMONS  OB  some  of  the  LEVI- 


TICAL  TYPES.    By  the  Rev.  Horatio 
Jambs,  M^.    fcp.  8to.  48.  6d. 

EMILY    BATHURST;     or,    at 

Home  and  Abroad.      By  the  Author  of 
"  A  Book  for  Young  Women."    Fcp.  3s. 

FLORA  t>ARVULA ;  or,  Glean- 
ings among  Favourite  Flowers.     28.  6d. 

EARLY  TRAINING  ;  or,  Warn- 
ings and  Encouragements  for  Parents.    Is. 

ROUGH  RHYMES  for  Country 
Girls.     By  Miss  Parrott.     6d. 

YOUU  PLACE  in  CHURCH  is 
EMPTY.     Id. 

THE  IDLE  CORNER.  Id.; 
or  25  for  Is.  4d. 

COUNT  up  your  MONIES.    Id. 

B.  Wertheim,  Aldine  ClMmbfers,  Pater- 
noster  Row. 


UNIFORM   WITH    ''THB   STANDARD   NOVBIaS.'' 

In  10  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Frontbpieees  and  Vignettes,  from  Designs  and  Sketches  by  the 
late  Thomas  Stothard,  R.A. ;  C.  A.  Stothard,  F.S.A. ;  Henry  Warren,  Esq.  &c. 

price  £9,  cloth, 

MRS.  BRAY'S  NOVELS  AND  ROMANCES. 

COLLECTIVE  EDITION. 
Revised  and  corrected,  with  Greneral  Preface  and  Notes,  by  Mrs.  Brat. 

*^*  The  volumes  separately,  each  containing  a  complete  work,  price  6«.  as  foUow9 : — 


Vol.  1.  The  White  Hoods, 

With  Portrait  8c  General  Pr^ee. 

''    2.  De  Foix. 

"    3.  The  Protestant. 

**     4.    FiTZ  OF  FiTZ-FoRD. 


Vol.  5.  The  Talba. 
**    6.  Warleigh. 
"    7.  Trelawny. 
"    8.  Trials  op  the  Heart. 
"    9.  Henry  de  Pomeroy. 


VoL  10.    COURTBNAY  OP  WaLREDDON. 

"  We  may  with  truth  say— in  these  novels  of  Mcs.  Bray,  genius,  judgment,  and  sound  principle 
are  combined  to  delight  the  understanding  and  to  mend  the  heart."~LiTEBABY  Gazbttb. 

"  Mrs.  Bray  may  look  with  pride  upon  this  monument  of  her  genius,  and  reflect,  «s  we  are 
sure  she  does,  with  a  still  higher  satisfM^tion,  upon  the  steady  purpose  which  has  animated  her 
throughout— that  of  rendering  the  best  virtues  of  our  nature  attractive  by  the  garb  in  which  she 
represents  them."— John  Bull. 

"  Mrs.  Bray  has  great  powers  of  description;  she  can  draw  with  equal  fi*ecdom  of  outline,  and 
paint  with  equal  delicacy  of  colour,  the  scenes  of  rural  life  and  the  grandeur  of  baronial  halls,  the 
May  games  or  the  tournament,  the  portraits  of  men  and  women  of  all  classes  and  many  dimes. 
She  can  do  what  is  of  more  consequence  than  this— deduce  a  moral  flrom  incidents  apparently 
only  presented  to  please,  and.  At  the  same  time  that  she  delighta  without  cloying,  instructs  with- 
out the  austerity  of  dictation."— Tim bs. 


London:  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans. 
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NEW   EDITION   OF  "  PROM   OXFORD  TO   ROME,"  &c. 
Just  publbhed,  in  fcp.  8to.  with  Frontiipiecey  price  Gs.  cloth, 

FROM  OXFORD  TO  ROME ; 

AND,  HOW  IT  FARED  WITH  SOME  WHO  LATELY  MADE  THE  JOURNEY. 

By  A  Companion  Travellea. 
Second  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged. 

*  And  with  no  faint  nor  erring  voice 

*  May  to  the  wanderer  whisper ,  "  Stay  t 

*  "  God  chooses  for  thee :  seal  His  choice, 

*  **  Nor  from  thy  Mother'' s  shadow  stray  ; 
* ''  Por  sure  thine  holy  Mother* s  shade 

'  **  Rests  yet  upon  thine  ancient  home : 
*'*  No  voice  from  Heaven  hath  clearly  said, 

*  '*  *  Let  us  depart' :  Then  fear  to  roam''.' 

Kbble. 

*;!,*  The  Quarterly  Retiew,  No.  CLXI.  for  June  1947,  says  of  the  Author  of  this 
worlc.^-*'.He  feels  that  in  passing  from  the  Church  of  England  to  that  of  Rome  he  has 
passed  from  daylight  to  candlelight,  from  flowers  to  perfumes,  from  nature  to  art,  from 
a  trust  in  truth  and  fret^dom  to  a  trust  in  a  showy  and  disgusting  garb  for  the  one,  and 
in  gilded  manacles  for  the  other." 

London  :  Longman,  Brown,  GreeNi  and  Longmans. 


BIRTHDAY   OR  MARRIAGE   PRESENTS. 

Now  ready, 

Boolt  of  Common  ^ra^er,  {Unmtnateti 

With  Initials,  Borders.  Vignettes,  Titles,  &c.  printed  in  colours  and  gold. 

8to.  cloth,  morocco,  or  yellum. 

2. 

lotbftarfsf  anmnt  ^pamsJft  3BaIIalisft 

With  Illuminated  Titles,  Coloured  Borders,  Woodcuts,  Vignettes,  &c. 

4to.  cloth  or  morocco. 

3. 

lorli  3Bpn)n'sf  CfiiRre  ?&aron)f. 

A  New  Edition,  with  an  Original  Portrait  and  60  Vignettes.     8vo.  cloth  or  morocco. 

4. 

^ttsisi  m  Boots!: 

With  12  Illustrations.    By  Otto  SpfecicTfeR.    16mo.  5s. 

5. 

A  Collection  of  Tales  and  Stories  from  the  German. 
With  Illustrations  by  Richabd  Doyle.    New  Edition,  fcp.  8vo.  Ts.  6d. 

t^e  CJ^rmeti  ^ott 

With  12  Illustrations.     By  Otto  Speckter.    16mo.  5s. 


JOHN    MUKRAY,    ALBEMARLE    STREET. 


MtittXbimoni  2Bii>ntiitmtKtS. 


To  AUCTIONEEES.— Noaco 
ii  hereby  givai.  That  the  mte  ol  any 
Cop;  or  C«piM  of  FOREIGN  EDI. 
.  TIONS  of  EN^LIStl  WORKS  in  which 
■e  is  eiiitlDg  Copyright,  b;  Anctiaa  or 
otbenriae,  U  iltogil,  umI  will  render  the 
putj  who  ehall  eipoae  Mch  to  eile  Uible 
to  an  Ae^D  tor  DaoiBga,  nader  the  Act 
of  &tb  ind  6th  TiclorU,  cap.  46,  for  the 
FrotectiOD  of  Copyright. 

TLASS  CHANDELIERS  and 
X  LUSTRES— Apsley  Pellett  and  Co. 
(late  Pellatt  and  Green),  Falcon  Gisu 
Worka,  Holland  Street,  Bliiolifriara,  baio 
always  in  stock  great  TBrietiea  of  the  sbore 
ortheirowDBiiperiorglaBSDnlj.  Drawing. 
lom  Chandelieis  for  gat  or  candles,  from 
8  upwards.  De«gns  and  estimstci  for- 
warded to  all  parts  of  the  coantry  and 
abroad  free.— Weatem  Branch,  58,  Baker 
Street,  Portman  Square.  No  city  egtab- 
lithment. 

STAR  INSURANCE  OFFICES, 
44,  MoorgBle  Street,  London. 
LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 
NiNBTT  PRE  CkKT.  of  the  Profits 
divided  every  fife  years  amotigat  the 
holders  of  Policira,  and  may  be  applied, 
at  their  option,  in  redaction  of  the  fatnre 
Annnal  PrcmlDm,  or  added  to  the  sum 
insured  as  a  banns. 

FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

FiFTT  pn  Cent,  of  the  Pro&li  in  this 

department  returnod  to  holdera  of  Policies 

of  :f300  and  upwards  who  have  psid  their 

Anontl  FremlDnis. 

ProspccCuMS,  containing  detuted  psr- 
ticulan,  maybe  bBd(gTatis)  on  applicslion 
toany  of  the  Company's  Agents  thronghoat 
the  United  Kingdom  ;  or  of 

W.  HlLLHAH, 

Aetmary  and  Secrelary. 


APSLEY  PELLATT  and  Co. 
(late  FeUatt  and  OreMi),  Glasa  Blanm- 

facturera,  and  Dealer*  la  CUd*.  Barth«D> 
ware,  lus.,  BoUuid  Street,  BlKkMan, 
respeetfully  inbrm  the  pulilic  Att  they  have 
fitted  np  extenoTB  Show  Rooms  at  thdr 
manuhctory  Ibr  the  express  oonTenicoce 
of  their  retail  cnstomen,  and  hare  always 
a  large  and  cirefnlly  telected  stock  of  the 
abofc  manaftctnres,  of  the  first  qnalhy. 
Glass  chandelier?  and  Instrea,  h>r  gas  and 
candles,  of  their  own  highly  refractiTe 
glass,  from  the  most  novel  and  approved 
designs,  st  every  gradation  of  price. — 
Western  Branch,  58,  Baker  Street,  Fact- 
man  Sqnare.    N.B.  No dty estoblidinienL 


DINNEFORD'S  PURE 
FLUID  MAGNESIA,  tuHBgrtallf 
improved  in  purity  and  Mndntaiion, 
This  is  sn  sdmirable  remedy  for  Aeiditiaa, 
Hearthnm.  Hewjache,  Gout,  Indige^ion, 
and  Bs  a  Mild  Aperient  it  is  pecaliarly 
adapted  far  Females  and  Children.  The 
high  teitimonials  received  in  favour  of 
Mr.  Dinneford't  preparation  from  the 
moBt  eminent  memben  in  every  bnsdi 
of  the  medical  profcMion,  have  eBtablished 
its  superiority   on    an   irrrfragable  b    ' 


Da.  NiusAH. 
a  solntiim  nuy  &ir1y  be 


"Mr.  Dinnrfbrd's 

taken  as  a  type  of  what  the  pi 

to  be."— Ph*«ii.  Jodbh.  Uay  1840. 

Prepared  by   Dinnefbrd  a 

172,  Bond  Street,  Chemiats  to  Her  Majesty  | 

the  Qaeen  Dowager  and  his  H.R.B.  Om  I 

Dnke  of  Cambridge,  and  sold  by  all  re-  I 


DOUDNEY&SON,48,  LOMBARD  Sr.ESTAB.  1784. 
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NATURAL   THEOLOGY. 

MUNIFICENT  PEKMIUMS. 


A  GENTLEMAN  deceased  left  by  bis  deed  of  settlement  a  considerable 
fand  to  be  applied  by  bis  Trusteefi,  at  intervals  of  40  years  fi*om  1774,  in  tbe  pay- 
ment of  two  Premiumt,  for  the  best  TREATISES  on  the  following  Subject  :•— 

**  The  Evidence  that  there  is  a  Being,  all  Powerful,  Wise,  and  Good,  by  whom 
everything  exists ;  and  particularly  to  obviate  difficulties  regarding  the  wisdom 
and  goodness  of  the  Deity ;  and  this,  in  the  first  place,  from  considerations  inde- 
pendent of  Written  Revelation  ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  from  the  Revelation  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  ;  and,  from  the  whole,  to  point  out  the  inferences  most  necessary 
for,  and  useful  to,  mankind.'* 

The  amount  of  the  fund  to  be  so  applied  cannot  be  less,  at  any  period,  than  ;f  1600, 
and,  as  neaily  as  can  be  ascertained,  it  will  on  occasion  of  the  next  competition,  be  about 
;^2400.  Three- fourths  of  the  fund  divisible  at  each  period  are  appointed,  by  tbe  terms 
of  the  bequest,  to  be  paid  to  the  Author  of  the  Treatise  which  shall  be  found  by  the 
judges,  to  be  named  as  after-mentioned,  to  possess  the  most  merit ;  and  tbe  remaining 
fourth  1:0  the  author  of  the  Treatise  which,  in  the  opinion  of  said  judges,  shall  be  next  in 
merit  to  the  former,  **  after  deducting  therefrom  the  expense  of  printing  and  binding 
three  hundred  copies  of  each  of  the  said  Treatises,  or  of  purchasing  three  hundred  Printed 
Copies  thereof,  as  the  said  Trustees  shall  direct  to  be  distributed  by  them  among  such 
persons  to  whom  they  shall  think  the  same  will  prove  most  useful^  or  in  any  odier  manner 
that  they  shall  judge  proper.'*  These  Prizes  form,  it  is  believed,  the  most  liberal  encou- 
ragement ever  held  out  in  this  way  for  the  promotion  of  Natural  Theology,  and  will,  it  is 
b<^d,  elicit  performances  of  corresponding  value,  whieh  may  contribute  to  ths  farther 
advancement  of  that  science. 

The  Trustees,  deeply  sensible  of  the  importance  of  the  Founder's  design,  and  anxious, 
as  far  as  lies  in  them,  to  do  full  justice  to  bis  wishes,  venture  to  give  an  assurance  that, 
in  appointing  the  judges  at  the  proper  time,  nothing  will  be  regarded  but  that  eminence 
of  cbaifacter  and  qualification  which  shall  secure  an  impartial  and  satisfactory  decision. 
..  Tbe  Ministers  of  tbe  Established  Church  of  Aberdeen,  the  Principals  and  Professor^ 
of  King's  and  Marischal  Colleges  of  Aberdeen,  and  the  Trustees  of  the  Testator,  are 
appointed  to  nominate  and  make  choice  of  three  Judges,  who  are  to  decide,  agreeably  to 
certain  rules  prescribed  in  the  deed  of  settlement,  upon  the  comparative  merits  of  such 
Treatises  as  shall  be  laid  before  them  ;  and  it  may  be  proper  to  mention  that,  to  discourage 
mean  performances,  the  judges  are  empowered  (if  unanimous  only,)  to  find  none  of  the 
Treatises  produced  of  sufficient  merit  to  entitle'  the  writers  to  the  premiums.  '  The 
Trustees,  however,  believe  that  in  the  present  state  of  the  literary  world,  this  is  a  con- 
tingency which  can  scarcely  occur. 

The  time  allowed  by  the  Testator  for  the  composition 'of  the  Treatises  for  the  next 
periodical  competition,  extends  to  the  first  of  January,  1854,  and  his  Trustees  do  now 
intimate,  in  compliance  vrith  his  appointment,  that  those  who  shall  become  Competitors 
for  the  said  Prizes  must  transmit  their  Treatises  to  Alexander  and  John  Webster, 
Advocates  in  Aberdeen,  agents  of  the  Trustees,  in  time  to  be  with  them  on  or  before  the 
said  first  day  of  January,  1854,  as  none  can  be  received  after  that  date ;  and  they  must 
be  sent  free  of  all  expense  to  the  Trustees. 

The  Judges  will  then,  without  delay,  proceed  to  examine  and  decide  upon  the  com- 
parative meritb  of  sudi  Treatises  as  shall  be  laid  before  them,  and  the  Trustees  will,  at 
the  first  term  of  Whitsunday  after  the  determination  of  the  Judges,  pay  the  Premiums 
to  the  successful  Candidates,  agreeably  to  the  will  of  the  Testator.  * 

As  it  tends  much  to  an  impartial  decision  thattbe  names  of  the  Authors  should  be 
concealed  from  the  Judges,  the  Trustees  request  that  the  Treatises  may  not  be  in  the 
handwriting  of  their  respective  Authors,  nor  have  their  names  annexed  to  them.  Each 
Treatise  must  be  distinguished  by  a  peculiar  motto ;  this  motto  must  be  written  on  the 
outside  of  a  sealed  letter,  containing  the  Author's  name  and  his  address,  and  sent  along 
with  his  performance.  The  names  of  the  successful  Candidates  only  shall  be  known  by 
opening  their  letters.  The  other  letters  shall  be  destroyed  unopened.  The  writers  of 
the  unsuccessful  Treatises  may  afterwards  have  them  returned,  by  applying  to  Messrs. 
Webster  or  the  Trustees,  and  by  mentioning  only  the  motto  which  they  may  hare 
assumed.  ..       *  • 

Letters  Addressed  as  above  (Post-paid)  will  meet  wtth  due  attention. 

Aberdeen,  23d  March,  1847. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


"THE  STANDARD  OF  COGNAC," 


10b.  per  doz.  large  bottle* 
7b.  per  doz.  small  bottlea 
excloeiTe  of  carriige  from  London. 


THE  PATENT  BRANDY  and  the  GENUINE  SELTERS  WATER, 
protected  bj  the  Patent  Metallic  Capsule,  the  onl;  sare  and  self-evident  safesoard 
agaioat  adnltenUon,  can  be  oblidned  tbroughoat  the  lOngdom  at  the  respective  price* 
■bore  mendoned,  or  at 
If  Smitlifield  Ban,  and  96,  St>  John  Street,  Iiondon. 

PLATE.—  A.  B.  SAVORlf  &  SONS,  Manufacturing  Silversmilln 
No.  14,  Comhill,  London,  opposite  the  Bank  of  England.  The  best  wrought 
SUvsr  Spoons  and  Forks,  Fiddle  Pattern,  7h.  2d.  per  ounce ;  the  King's  PatUro,  7s.  4d 
per  ounce.  The  following  are  the  weights  recommeaded,  but  the  articles  may  be  \iii 
ughter  or  heavier  at  the  same  price  per  ounce. 

Fiddle  Pattern,    o^.  £  ,.  d.  Fiddli  PAiTEaN. 

13  Table  Spoona Su'  at  Ti.  2d 

12  Deaierl  Spoons 30  r  T    S. 

IS  Table  Folks SO  <  T    3. 

IS  Deiiert  Forks SO  '7    3. 

3  Gist;  Spoons 10-7    9. 


COTTAGE  PATTERN  TEA  SERVICE. 


SilTcr  Tea  Pot, 


Tea  Pot,  itroni 2S|oz.£IS    0  0) 

SDcBTBasiD.Eminside.llI  '        0  10  Of  Complete 
Creun  Ewer,      ditto     .  H  '        4  10  0/ 
Coffeepot 39    •      IS    0  0>     tm 


KING'S  PATTERN   TEA  SERVICE. 


Non.— A  larietj  or  firhr  diffei 
la  EsUblishmeni :  and  a  Price  ( 


■Dbmilled  for  selection  in  tbs  Show  RooBi ' 
pewipaptr,  illutrawd  bjdnwiDn.  ai 

^■..  .  .__!■...». 1 J  pjdiajmj  b«  bad  o 
(id  leller. 


'real,  stamped  aa  ■  pewipaptr, 
lolbejiutchaaeorSilteror  8 
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PALMER  and  Co/s  PATENT    MINIMUM    CANDLE 

-t  LAMPS  and  PATENT  MINIMUM  CANDLES  for  NIGHT 
LIGHTS,  may  be  seen  at  all  Ironmonger,  and  Lamp  and  Candle  Ware- 
houses. They  give  a  clear,  bright,  and  uniform  light,  and  will  be  found  most 
useful  and  cleanly  for  night  lights,  as  well  as  for  sealing  letters  and  other  pur- 
poses where  a  small  light  is  required.  Price  of  the  Lamps  4s.  each.  The 
Candles,  which  are  made  to  bum  either  5,  7,  or  9  hours,  in  boxes  containing 
12,  10,  or  8  in  each,  7d.  per  box. — Manufactory,  Sutton  Street,  Clerkenwell, 
London. 


pALMER  and  Co.'s  PATENT  MAGNI3M  CANDLE 

•*-  LAMP.  The  New  Patterns  for  the  ensuing  season  are  now  ready,  and 
may  be  seen  at  most  of  the  Lamp  Warehouses  and  Ironmongers  in  town  and 
country ;  they  comprise  a  great  variety  of  beautiful  designs  in  richly  Cut 
and  Painted  Glass,  Enamelled  Papier  Machee,  and  Or-molu.  These  Lamps 
are  now  so  universally  known  and  approved  of,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  state 
their  superiority  over  Oil  and  Spirit  Lamps.  Purchasers  should  be  very 
careful  to  observe  whether  the  name  of  Palmer  and  Co.  Patentees,  is  on 
the  Lamps  thay  buy. — Manufactory,  Sutton  Street,  Clerkenwell,  London. 


pALMER   and    Co.'s    PATENT    MID-SIZE    CANDLE 

•*■  LAMP.  Palmer  and  Co.  inform  the  Public  and  the  Trade,  that  they 
have  applied  to  this  description  of  Lamp  a  patent  improvement,  which  makes 
it  as  perfect,  in  every  respect,  as  the  Magnum,  and  only  inferior  to  it  in  the 
QUANTITY  of  light ;  the  cost  of  burning  being  less  than  that  of  the  Magnum 
Lamp :  the  Candles  have  three  wicks,  and  give  a  beautiful  bright  and  clear 
light,  quite  sufficient  for  a  moderate-sized  room.  The  name  of  the  Patentees 
is  stamped  on  the  top  of  every  Lamp. — Manufactory,  Sutton  Street, 
Clerkenwell. 


pALMER  and  Co.'s  PATENT  BATSWING  and  OCTAVE 

•*■  CANDLES,  to  bum  in  ordinary  candlesticks  without  snuffing. 
These  Candles  have  two  wicks,  and  give  a  whiter  and  better  light  than  can 
be  obtained  from  one  wick.  The  Batswings  are  diy  and  hard  in  substance, 
and  6  to  the  lb.  The  Octaves  are  8  to  the  lb. — Sold  by  all  Tallow 
Chandlers  and  Oilmen. — Manufactory,  Sutton  Street,  Clerkenwell,  London. 
— Warehouse  m  Livei-pool,  Leeds  Street,  Vauxhall  Road. 


pALMER'S    CANDLES.— The  pubUc  should  be  on  their 

•*■  guard  against  imitations  of  Palmer  and  Co.*s  Metallic  Wick 
Candles,  which  are  sold  by  many  shopkeepers  as  '*  Palmer's  Candles,"  and 
at  the  same  price  as  the  genuine  ones.  The  word  ^^  PALMER**  ^^^y 
be  observed  on  the  top  of  every  Metallic  Wick  Candle  that  is  made  by 
Palmer  and  Co.,  and  no  Candle  Lamp  that  has  not  Palmer  and  Co.  s 
name  in  raised  letters  upon  it  can  be  depended  on  as  manufactured  by 
them. — Manufactory,  Sutton  Street,  Clerkenwell,  London. — Warehouse  in 
Liveipool,  Leeds  Street,  Vauxhall  Road. 
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HARVEY'S  FISH  SAUCE.— E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  having 
numerous  complaints  from  Families  who  are  imposed  upon  by  spurious  imitations 
of  their  Harvey's  Fish  Sauce,  request  purchasers  to  observe  that  each  bottle  of  the 
genuine  article  bears  the  name  of  "  William  Lazenby'*  on  the  back,  in  addition  to  the 
front  label  used  so  many  years,  and  signed  "  Elizabeth  Lazbnby.** 

E.  LAZENBY  tad  SON'S  ESSENCE  of  ANCHOVIES  continues  to  be  prepared 
with  that  peculiar  care  which  has  rendered  it  so  justly  admired  as  Sauce  for  Salmon, 
Turbot,  Cod,  Soles,  Eels,  &c. ;  and  is  manufactured  only  at  their  old-established  Fish 
Sauce  Warehouse,  6,  Edwards  Street,  Portman  Square,  London. 


CHILDREN'S  FROCKS,  COATS,  and  PELISSES;  Infants' Cloaks, 
Hoods,  Hats,  and  Bonnets  ;  Long  and  Short  Robes,  French  Cambric  Caps,  Day 
and  Night  Gowns,  Robe  Blankets,  Lawn  and  Cambric  Nightcaps,  with  every  other  re- 
quisite in  Baby  Linen,  at  SHEARMAN'S,  5,  Finsbary  Pavement.  Several  hundreds  of 
Children's  Dresses  constantly  on  view,  from  the  useful  indoor  at  Is.  lid.,  medium 
5s.  6d.  to  lOs.  6d.,  up  to  the  rich  embroidered  Silk  Velvets,  84s.,  with  every  other  article 
required  for  a  young  family ;  thus  obviating  the  trouble  and  inconvenience  so  long  com- 
plained of  in  going  from  shop  to  shop  when  juvenile  clothing  is  required.  An  Illustrated 
Pamphlet,  affording  additional  information,  will  be  sent  free  on  receiving  a  paid  letter. 

PALLADIUM  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 

ESTABLISHED  1824. 


Sir  John  Barrow,  Bart.  F.R.S. 
Capt.  Charles  John  Bosanquet,  R.N. 
Robert  Cheere,  Esq. 
Lord  W.  R.  K.  Douglas,  F.R.S. 
Charles  Elliott,  Esq.  F.R.S. 
Joseph  Esdaile,  Esq. 


Directors. 

WilUam  A.  Guy,  M.D. 
Henry  Harvey,  Esq.  F.R.S. 
Riffht  Hon.  Sir  T.  F.  Fremantle,  Bart. 
James  Murray,  Esq. 
Samuel  Skinner,  Esq. 
Sir  William  Young,  Bart. 
Physician.— Seth  Thompson,  M.D. 

NEW  RATES  OP  PREMIUM.— The  Directors  of  this  Society,  with  the  view  of 
meeting  the  wants  and  wishes  of  the  large  class  of  persons  who  prefer  the  present  advan- 
tages of  reduced  Premiums  to  a  prospective  Bonus  in  the  shape-  of  an  addition  to  their 
Policies,  have  constructed  a  New  Scale,  based  on  the  safest  and  most  approved  data,  vix. 
the  Experience  Tables  recently  compiled  by  a  Committee  of  Actuaries,  from  the  records 
of  seventeen  of  the  leading  London  offices,  including  the  Amicable  and  Equitable. 

The  Society  now  offers  the  following  advantages : — 

The  lowest  Scale  of  Premium  which  can  be  safely  adopted.     Example — 

For  an  Assurance  of  £100  payable  at  death. 

Age  20 jfl  13    1 

30 2    2  10 

40 2  18    7 

Other  ages  at  proportionate  rates. 

Undoubted  security,  guaranteed  by  a  large  capital ;  an  influential  proprietary ;  the 
long  standing  of  the  office ;  and  the  satisfactory  results  of  its  business. 

Facility  in  the  settlement  of  claims,  which  are  payable  within  three  months  from  the 
date  of  proof. 

Liberty  to  travel  in  any  part  of  Europe  without  extra  premium. 

Loans  equivalent  to  the  value  of  the  Policies. 

To  those  who  require  the  advantages  of  a  prospective  Bonus,  by  a  small  additional 
outlay,  the  deed  of  settlement  assigns  four-fifths  of  the  profits. 

Bonuses  may  be  commuted  for  equivalent  reductions  of  premium  at  the  option  of  the 
assured,  by  which  arrangement  the  amount  originally  assured  may  be  kept  up  at  a  con- 
tinually decreasing  cost. 

Insurances  effected  on  joint  as  well  as  on  single  lives,  for  short  terms  or  otherwise,  and 
to  meet  any  specified  contingency. 

Premiums  may  be  paid  in  one  sum,  or  in  any  other  equitable  manner  to  meet  the  con- 
venience of  the  public. 

The  age  of  the  life  assured  is  admitted  on  the  policy  at  the  time  of  effecting  the  assur- 
ance, or  at  any  other  time,  on  production  of  satisfactory  proof. 

Every  information  and  assistance  will  be  given  to  assurers,  either  at  the  Offices,  No.  7» 
Waterloo  Place,  London ;  or  by  th6  Society's  Agents,  established  in  all  principal  towns. 

J.  LODGE,  Secretary  and  Actuanr. 

October  IS47. 


f'. 


EDINBURGH 

LIFE    ASSURANCE    COMPANY, 

Established  in  1823. — Incorporated  by  Act  of  Parliament. 
CAPITAL-HALF  A  MILLION  STERLING. 


EDINBURGH,  22,  GEORGE  STREET, 


AND 


11,  KmO  WILLIAM  STREET  CCITYJ,  LONDON, 


President— The  Rigrht  Hon.  LORD  VISCOUNT  MELVILLE. 
Vice-President— ALEXANDER  PRINGLE,  Esq.  of  Whytbank,  M.P. 


XiONDON 

RIGHT  HON.  LORD  REAY. 
HON.  ROBERT  DUNDAS. 
JOHN  ABEL  SMITH,  Esq.  M.P. 
GEORGE  MACKINTOSH,  Esq. 
FRANCIS  WHITMARSH,  Esq.  Q.C. 
HENRY  BARKLY,  Esq.  M.P. 


BOARD. 

W.  A.  BADE,  Esq. 
JAMES  BONAR,  Esq. 
HUGH  JOHNSTON,  Esq. 
ARTHUR  J.  BLACKWOOD,  Esq. 
CHAS.  STANIFORTH,  Esq.  Resident. 


Medical  Officer— ROBERT  DICKSON,  M.D.  5,  Ciirzon  Street,  May  Fair. 

Bankers— Messrs.  SMITH,  PAYNE,  AND  SMITHS. 

SoUdtors— MESSRS.  ROWLAND,  HACON,  and  ROWLAND,  38,  Threadneedle  Street. 

The  mode  in  Vrhich  this  Company  is  constituted  presents  to  the  assured  the  benefits  of 
Mutual  Assurance,  combined  with  the  influence  and  security  of  a  large  proprietary  all 
assured  with  the  Company ; 

Perfect  security  to  the  assured,  and  freedom  from  all  liability ; 

A  right  of  participating  in  the  whole  profits  of  the  Company  to  the  extent  of  four-fifths. 

A  principle  of  division,  making  the  distribution  among  those  who  participate  in  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  severally  contributed  by  them  ; 

The  highest  benefits  to  all  First  Class  Lives,  by  no  unjust  liberality  being  shown  to 
those  who  die  early ; 

Very  moderate  rates,  without  participation,  which,  on  young  lives,  are  equivalent  to  a 
present  bonus  of  very  considerable  amount ; 

No  entry-money  or  other  charge  beyond  the  policy  stamp. 

Assurances  affected  on  equal,  or  ascending  or  descending  scales,  or  in  any  other  way 
that  the  interests  of  parties  may  require. 


SPECIMEN  OF  RATES  FOR  INSURING  j^lOO  ON  A  SINGLE  LIFE. 


Age. 


Without  Participation, 
One  Year.         Seven  Years. 


j     20 

£0  17    3 

£0  19  11 

30 

1     1     3 

14     8 

40 

1     6  10 

1  11   10 

50 

1  15     1 

2     4     5 

60 

3     1     8 

3  18  11 

For  Life. 


£i  14  2 

2     3  7 

2  17  11 

4     1  7 

6    4  4 


With  Participation. 


Age. 


20 
30 
40 
50 
60 


For  Life. 


£l   17  4 

2  7  7 

3  3  2 

4  9  0 
6  15  8 


TABULAR  VIEW  OF  ADDITIONS  TO  POLICIES  OF  ;ei000, 

OPENED  AT  THE  COMMENCEMENT  OF  THE  COMPANY. 


Ageof  Assurmg. 

bum  Assured. 

Bonus  in  1835. 

J5onus  m  1842. 

bum  now  Payable. 

20 

^1000 

j£lOO     0  10 

£S7     3     3 

£US7     4     1 

30 

^  1000 

104     3     0 

89    8     0 

1193  11     0 

40 

1000 

113  11  11 

103  11     7 

1217     3     6 

50 

1000 

142     8     8 

148     9  11 

1290  18     7 

60 

1000 

186  17     2 

245  16     8 

1432  13  10 

G.  L.  FINLAY,  Manager^ 
Wm.  DICKSON,  Sec. 


HEAL  &  SON  havejiisicoinpleted  the  erection  of  inathinerj-  for  the   i 
purifying  of  Feathera  on  «  new  priHcJpls,  b;  wliich  the  offeasiva  pcopertie*  of  tbe    i 
juill  are  evaporated  and  carried  off  in  steam  ;  therebj  not  only  aie  the  impnritle*  of  tbe 
'BBtber  itself  removed,  but  tbe;  are  rendered  quite  free  from  tbe  unpleasant  smell  ol  tbe 
iCove,  which  all  new  feathera  are  subject  to  that  are  dreaied  in  the  ordinar;  waf . 

Old  Beds  Fedreued  bj  this  proeees  are  perfectly  freed  from  all  impurities,  and,  bf 
eipBoding  the  featbera,  the  bulk  is  greatly  iuereaa^d,  and  conaequentlj  the  bed  rendered   ; 
much  ■oftcr'. 

Hie  following  are  the  pieaent  prices  of  new  Feathera  : — 

Per  lb.     1  Per  lb. 

Mixed 1>.  0<I.  Best  foreign  Grey  Goose   .     .     2*.  Od. 

Grey  Goose 14  Best  Irish  White  Goose    ..26 

ForngD  On;  Goose     ...     1    8       |      Best  Dantzic  White  Goose     .    3     0 

HEAL  AND  SON'S  LIST  OF  BEDDING, 

Containing  fall  particalars  of  weigbts,  siiea,  and  prices,  sent  free,  b;  post,  on  applicaSori 

'a  their  estabbshmeDt,  196,  opposite  tbe  Chapel,  TotteDham- Court- Road. 

NITED      KINGDOM     LIFE     ASSURANCE     COMPANY, 
8,  Walerlao  Place,  Fa'l  Mall,  London. 
07,  Otorge  Street,  Edinburgh.        12,  St.  Vmeent  Place,  Glatgov. 
Established  by  Act  or  PABtiAi'NT  in  IB34. 


u 


James  Stuart,  Eso.  Chaibu 
t^uTuel  Aaderum.Eiq. 
Hamilton  Bbur  Avame,  Esq. 
E.  L.  Boyd,  Esq.  (HeBident.i 


TheRJgh 
Jainnlli 

John  Mil 


_  Lord  Viscount  Falkland. 

EariBiie^  |        {^S  K^e^  Ste»ton.     ' 

Campbell,  Esq.  of  THJicheiran. 
LONDON  BOARD. 

Hananel  De  CattrD,  Eao.  DiruTT  Chaibhah. 
Charles  Downes,  Esq.    [         William  Railton,  Esq. 
1).  Q.  Menriques,  Esq.  I         John  Ritchie,  Esq. 
Chai.  Graham,  Esq.      I        F.  H.  Thomion,  Esq. 
I     F.Cbu.MaitlandiEeq.  | 
AODITOBS— Adam  Mumy,  Esq.;  J.  Mitchell,  Esq.;  and  H.  Wilson Bovd,  Esq. 

Secretaht— I^trick  UacintynvEsq.  Actuaii— John  KiuK,  Esq. 

BHs— Hcuis.  Cocks,  Uiddulph,  and  Co.  13,  Charing;  Cross )  and  Unloii  Bank  of  London, 
I,  Fall  Mall  Kisl.  ^urgbon— F.  Hale  TSDmBOn,  Esq.  4B,  Bemers  Street. 

BoLiciTOaa— Hcnrs.  Baiendidr,  Tstham,  Upton,  Jolinson,  Upton,  and  Jobason, 
M,  Austin  Frian,  Qly. 
EDINBURGH  BOARD. 
Hon.  Adam  Black,  Lord  Provost.        I  W.  H.  Fisyhir,  Esq.  Orrat  Stnirt  Street. 
t,  Esq.  of  mtencTictr,  Moray  l^ace.      Robert  Clarke,  Esq.  Lyuedoch  Place. 
r,  Esq.  F.K.S.  135,  George  Street.       | 

jN  -Alexander  Gillespie,  Esq.  M.D.  Aobht— Ur.  P.  S.  Frsser,  VI,  George  Street. 

GLASGOW  BOARD. 


John  Bain,  Esq.  of  Morriston. 

* B  Gourlay,  Esq.  Accountant. 

—  °-'-" —   ' — .  Esq.  Kenmiu-e. 


James  Somerville,  Esq.  Nuraery  Milli 
KDber(Silniond,EBq.  Manager  of  the  City  of 
GUseoH  Bank.  . 

Medica' 

Atired  Hall,  Esq.  M.D. ;  Joseph  Bell,  Esq. 

HouciTOBS— Messra.  Allan 

AuENTs— MessTB.  Setnn  i 

Ibis  Company,  cslaMiElied  by  Act  of  Fscliaoic 

ItB  A^. 

DIVISION    OF   PROFITS  AMONG   THE   ABSUKED. 
In  IS41,  tbe  Company  declared  n  Bonus  of  jSa  per  cent,  per  annum  on  tlie  Sum  Ii 
Policies  of  tbe  Piilici paling  Clisi  from  the  time  tbey  Here  effected. 
Tlie  tionui  added  lo  Policies  from  March  \9ii  to  tbe  Slsl  December,  ISW,  is  as  toll 
Sum  Time  Bum  added  to     1         Sum  time  Si 

Assured.  Assured.  Policy.  Assured.  Assured. 

^SOOo       S  years,  10  months    J^fi83    6    B  ^Suoo  4  years 


The  Fremiuins  nevertheless  are  on  lh( 

paid  for  tbe  First  FIts  Years, 

*.*  Every  Information  vriU  be  affori 

Boyd,  KS(|.  at  the  UOice,  No.  %,  Walerlo 

AGENTS, 
HdiDbuigli— P.  S.  Fnser,  SI,  George  Street.       Glasgon-Seloi 


FoUcT. 
It  moderate  Scale,  and  only  Ome-haU  noed  be 

in  application  to  Ihe  Resident  Director,  E.  Lcniwx 
ice,TaU  Mall,  Loadou;  or  of  the 

and  Son,  \i,  SI.  Vincent  Phce. 


ARCUS   LIFE-ASSURANCE   COMPANY, 

39,  Throgmorton  Street^  Bank, 

•EMVOVTEXED  BY  SPECIAL  ACT  OF  PARLIAMENT. 


DIRECTORS. 

THOMAS  FARNCOMB,  Esq.  Alderman,  Chairman, 

WILLIAM  LEAF,  Esq.  Deputy  Chairman, 


RICHARD  E.  ARDEN,  Esq. 
WILLIAM  BANBURY,  Esq. 
EDWARD  BATES,  Esq. 
THOMAS  CAMPLIN,  Esq, 
JAMES  CLIFT,  Esq. 


RUPERT  INGLEBY,  Esq. 
JOHN  HUMPHERY,  Esq.  Aid.  M.P. 
THOMAS  KELLY,  Esq.  Alderman. 
JEREMIAH  PILCHER,  Esq. 
LEWIS  POCOCK,  Esq. 


PHYSICIAN. 
Dr.  JEAFFRESON,  2,  Finsbory  Square. 

SURCEON. 
W.  COULSON,  Esq.  2,  Frederick's  Place,  Old  Jewry. 

CONSULTING  ACTUARY. 
Professor  HALL,  of  King's  College. 


LOW   RATES  OF  PREMIUM. 

Persons  assuring  in  this  Office  have  the  benefit  of  the  Lowest  Rate  of  Premium  which 
is  compatible  withthe  safety  of  the  Assured,  and  which  is,  in  effect,  equivalent  to  an 
Annual  Bonus.  They  have  likewise  the  security  of  a  large  subscribed  capital— an 
Assurance  Fund  of  a  Quarter  of  a  Million,  and  an  Annual  Income  of  ;^65,000,  arising 
from  the  issue  of  nearly  6,000  Policies. 

ANNUAL  PREMIUM  TO  ASSURE  J^IOO. 


Age. 

For  One  Year. 

For  Seven  Years. 

Vfhole  Term. 

20 
80 
40 
60 
60 

jffO  17    3 

lis 

15    0 
1  14    1 
3    2    4 

jfO  19    1 
1    2    7 
16    9 
1  19  10 
8    7    0 

jfl  11  10 
2    0    7 
2  14  10 
4    0  11 
6    0  10 

One-half  of  the  **  Whole  Term"  Premium  may  remain  on  credit  for  seven  years,  or 
pne-third  of  the  Premium  may  remain  for  life,  as  a  debt  upon  the  Policy,  at  5  per  cent., 
or  may  be  paid  off  at  any  time  without  notice. 

Policies  assigned  as  a  bon^  fide  security  to  others  will  not  be  rendered  void  in  conse- 
quence of  death  by  suicide,  duelling,  or  by  the  hands  of  justice.  In  cases  of  death  by 
the  above  causes,  where  the  policies  are  not  assigned,  the  gross  amount  of  premiums 
received  will  be  returned. 


Annual  Premium  to  Assure  jtflOOO. 

Advantages  by  Assuring  in  the  Argus  Office. 

Age. 

Argus  Office. 

Offices  dividing 
Profits. 

Annual  Saving. 

Equivalent  to  a 
Bonus  of 

Or  a  Policy  for 

21 
26 
31 
36 
41 

jtfl6    5  10 
18    6    8 
20  16    8 
24    1    8 
28    8    4 

46*22    5    0 
24  10    0 
27    5    0 
30  13    4 
34    8    4 

5  19    2 

6  3    4 
6    8    4 
6  11    8 
6  10    0 

j^367 
337 
309 
375 
229 

j^1367 
1337 
1309 
1275 
1229 

Claims  paid  in  One  Month  after  proof  has  been  furnished. 

The  Medical  Officers  attend  daily  at  a  Quarter  before  Two  o' Clock,  and  Policies  are 
issued  the  same  day. 

ED^VARD  BATES^  Resident  Director. 

«^  A  LIBERAL  COMMISSION  TO  SOLICITORS  AND  AGENTS. 


imHBBR  ONE,  SAINT  PAVI.>S  OmiBOHYAIID.    | 

I 


DAKIN  AND  COMPY.,  TEA  MERCHANTS. 


When  they  beRin,  tbey  Mid  they  would  make  it  "  the  inlfrest  of  all  who  wmled  good  ma  nan 
Teu  to  pDTchiK  from  Ihem."  Thet  IhPy  have  done,  and  continue  doing  hi,  miKt  be  manilMt 
frcwn  the  hcl,  thai  their  boBlness  is  now,  if  not  the  very  lajgeit  in  the  Melropolia,  moat  eeitainly   [ 

That  ■'  Number  One"  ' 

HAS   MADS   RAPID   ADVANCES  IM  THE  FAVOUB  OF  THE  PUBUC 

may  in  some  me»Dre  tie  accounced  for,  when  it  la  conaidered  (hat  it  nai  hued  an  rectitude  nid 
liberality,  and  b*d  tor  ill  olnecl  public  as  well »  prlTBte  advantage.    Anolher,  and 

"  ONE  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  CAUSES  > 

or  the  great  mieceaa  that  hai  attended  "NnmberOne"  ii  tbeintereet  so  many  people  have  taken 
in  kindly  recommending  tbdrftlendatapnrcluuetbelrTeaa  and  Colfeea  at  Nomber  One,  St.  Panl'a 


Churchyard,  where  all  hu, — „^ 

So  aDiloiK  are  DAKIN  uid  COUPY.  that  all  should  be  aware  of  Hie  imth  and  of  the  realttr  of 
their  preteniiont,  thai  if  any  course  save  (he  one  they  piinue,  namely,  thai  oT  soliciting  a  trial,   i 
lay  open  for  them,  whereby  they  could  rnovE  their  auertiona,  they  would  willingly  aiaii  thian- 
seyeao  I  ,     n  «uc    ""^^'^  QUAIiITTT  OP  THE  ARTIOI.BS 

may  he  tested,  when  the  trnlh  of  what  they  aay  will  be  manifealed.     So  ixinvinced  are  DAKIN 
■nd  COMPANY  of  the  result,  when  compsriaoo  once  is  granted  Ihem,  that  they  will  williuly    I 
forward  iBmpl«,FBEE  Of  chahoe,  to  ell  parUar  the  country,  in  anewer  to  an  appUcatJonfar 
the  aame.    'Hiey  pledze  IbemBelvea  that  the  excellence  of  the  goodi  ahall 

BEAR  OUT  AI.I.  THAT  CAN  BE  SAID  fN  THEIR  PRAISE, 

They  eel)  a  quarter  of  a  poand  of  Tea ;  and  certainly  to  purchaae  a  qnarter  of  a  pound  cannot  do 

mndh  liarm  cither  nay,  and  will  be  saffident  lopmrehowmDCb  can  be  saved  and  what  a  MiiisiaT 

article  obtained  by  palTOniiimr  theTBA  UBRCHANTS  ^^ 

AT  HDMBER   ONE,    ST.   PAUL'S    aHUBCHYASD. 

THE   rOLLOWIRQ    SAMPI.E-PAOKAQBB   #1 
-"""'iOB    FREE,    FRt 

Post-office  Order  for  ifl, :  3d.  beingatlowed. 

I.  d.       ^  ,.d. 

IS    « 

lb!  Slrong'congoBTia'fq 
D  Iha.  Coffee,  Ripe  and  Kic^  ,^  tu 
1  lb.  (he  Old  English  Mustard.... 
a  lbs.  Beat  Bermuda  Arrowroot  (ii 

1  lb.  Finest  Tapioca  imported 

I  lb.  Fineat  Bencoolen  Cloves  .... 

i  01,  nneal  Brown  Nntmegs 

J  lb.  Very  Best  C»yenne  Pepper. , 


selvei  Tea  Merchants,  are  In  immediate  communication  both  nitb  the  grower*  oi  Teas  in  Chiua, 
and  Ibe  consumers  ofTesa  in  England, 
The  usual  Dverwrig3it,lieini(  afoutoi 
by  (he  Merchai 


■erwrigM,  lieing  about  one  pound  on  every  thirty  pounds,  ai  granted  to  the  Trade 
... J  i.,.j.  MnJfsly's  Cualomg,  will  be  allowed  to  all  purchaaera  of  original 

yiaitorato  London  are  rearleisly  aasured  that  they  may  save  a  coniidenhle  portion  of  Ibeir 
r  einenarsby  pnrchaiing  Ibsir  Teas  and  Coffees  at 

NUMBER  ONE,    SAINT    PAUL'S   CHURCHYABD, 
la  In  the  very  centre  of  England'a  Metropolis,  and  a  position  more  easily  idenliScd  Uwa 
LONDON. 


laondon :  39,  Pikt«moat0r  Row. 

October  8, 1847. 


Messrs.    LONGMAN    and    CO.'S 

4litarterls  Htstt 


or 


NEW    WORKS, 


JCrST    PUBIiIBBBD,    M^d    PBEPABING    FOB    PUBIiIOATION. 


asftottm  ^tepattng  iov  l&VLilitaim. 


1. 

Ancient  Bgypt^  by  the  Clidvalier  Bunsen, 

An  Inquiry  into  the  History,  Arts  and  Sciences,  Lanyuaye,  Writiny, 
Mytholoyy,  and  Chro'noloyy  of  Ancient  Eyypt:  with  the  peculiar 
Position  of  that  Nation  in  reference  to  the  Universal  History  of  Man- 
kind. By  the  Chevalier  C.  C.  J.  Bunsen.  Triuislated  from  the 
Geniian,  under  the  Author's  superintendence,  by  C.  H.  Cottrell,  Esq. 
With  additional  matter/  by  the  Author. 

8vo. 

2. 

Borneb  and  the  Indian  Ardhipdago. 

By  Francis  S.  Marryat,  late  Midshipman  of  H. M.S.  Samarang. 

Eichly  illustrated  with  namerouB  Lithographic  Drawings  and  Engravings  on  Wood,  from 
OHginid  Sketchefs  made  on  the  spot,  by  Mr.  Marryat.     Imperial  8vo. 


2  Messrs.  LONGMAN  and  OO.'S  lA^^Works  in  the  pren. 

3. 

Tropical  Australia. 

Journal  of  an  Expedition  into  the   Interior  of   Tropical  Australia, 

in  Search  of  a  Route  from  Sydney  to  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria.      By 

Lieut.- Colon  el  Sir  T.  L.  Mitchell,  Knt.  D.C.L.  Surveyor-General  of 

New  South  Wales,  and  late  elective  Member  of  the  Legislative  Council 

of  that  Colony. 

8yo.  with  Maps,  Views,  and  Engravings  of  Objects  of  Natural  History. 

**  distant  barbarous  climes, 

Rivers  unknown  to  song,  where  first  the  sun 
Gilds  Indian  mountains.''  Thomson. 


4. 

The  History/  of  Barbados  y 

Comprising  a  Geographical  and  Statistical  Description  of  the  Island, 

a  Sketch  of  its  former  and  present  History,  and  an  Account  of  its 

Geology  and  Natural  Productions.      By  Sir  Robert  H.  Schomburgk, 

Knt.  Ph.D.  &c. 

Royal  8vo.  with  a  large  Topographical  Map,  engraved  by  Arrowsmith,  and  Slustntions  of 

Scenery.  \JEarhf  in  Noventber, 


6. 

Sotithei/s  Commonplace-book  ; 

Consisting  of — 

Choice  Passages  from  Works  in  every  department  of  Literature — ^Analytical  Readings,  being 
Critical  Analyses,  with  interesting  Extraets — Special  Collections  in  various  brandies  oi 
Historical  and  Literary  Researdi — and  Original  Memoranda,  Literary  and  MiscdlaneooS) 
accumulated  by  Mr.  Southey,  in  the  whole  course  of  his  personal  and  literary  career. 

6. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Succession  to  Property 

Vacant  by  Death :  including  Inquiries  into  the  Influence  of  Primogeni- 
ture, Entails,  the  Law  of  Compulsory  Partition,  Foundations,  &c.  over 

the  Public  Interests,  &c.     By  J.  R.  M'CuUoch,  Esq. 

8vo. 

**  Je  m'etonne  que  les  publicistes  anciens  et  modemes  n'aient  pas  attribn^  anx  lois  snr  les 
successions  une  plus  grande  influence  dans  la  marche  des  affiiires  hnmames.'' 

Dl  TOCQUEYILLK. 


Mbsibs.  LONGMAN  and  CO.'S  hlSr—Wari$  in  Iht  pr*n. 


7. 

Modem  State  Trials  reviewed  <f  illttstrated. 

By  William  Charles  Townsend,  Esq.  A.M.  Recorder  of  Macclesfield; 
Author  of  **  Lives  of  Twelve  Eminent  Judges  of  the  Last  and  of  the 
Present  Century,"  &c. 

%  vols.  8yo. 

*<i*  No  Trials  will  be  given  that  have  hitherto  appealed  in  the  collection  of  State  Trials^ 
or  that  do  not  involve  important  principles  and  matters  of  national  interest.  The  Trials  will 
not  be  given  in  ejstenso,  bnt  in  snch  a  condensed  form  as  to  present  a  &ithful  representation 
of  the  case,  and  avoid  tedinnL 


8. 

Lady  Willoughby's  Biary, 

A  Few  Remaining  Passages  from  the  Diary  of  Lady  Willoughby. 

Crown  4to.  uniform  with  the  first  edition  6f  Lady  Willoughby's  Diary. 


The  Autobiography  of  Bose  Allm^ 

A  Maid  Servant     Edited  by  a  Lady. 

Fcp.  8yo.  [/w/  ready.: 


10. 

Savindroog  ;  or^  the  Bheets  and  the  Br  ah 

mins :  an  Historical  Romance  of  Southern  India.     By  Capt,  Rafter. 

8  vols,  post  8vo.  [  J»  October, 


t€ 


juggling  fiends 


That  palter  with  us  in  a  double  sense. 

That  keep  the  word  of  promise  to  our  ear, 

And  hiGsk  it  to  our  hope."  Shakspkabe^ 


i  MUBBS.  U)N6MAN  akd  CO.'S  UBI—Wortt  M  f*«  ^r«tf. 

11. 

The  Qiieens  of  Midland, 

From  the  Time  of  William  the  Conqueror  to  the  Death  of  George  IV. : 
being  a  Summary  of  the  Events  of  their  Private  Biographies,  combined 
with  the  most  remarkable  Historical  Facts  of  each  Period.  Divided 
into  Lessons  for  Every  Day  in  the  Year.  Wilh  Questions  for  Ex- 
amination.     Intended  as  a   Class-Book  for  Ladies'  Schools.      By 

Arthur  Freeling. 

12mo. 

12. 

Hawbuck  Grange; 

Or,  the  Sporting  Adventures  of  Thomas  Scott,  Esq.  By  the  Anther 
of  "  Handley  Cross;  or,  the  Spa  Hunt." 

8vo.  with  8  HlostrationS)  bj  Phis.  \In  Navewihar. 


v-v,^»#^j^v»r 


13. 

The  Seasons.     By  James  Thomson. 

Edited,  with  Notes,  Philosophical,  Classical,  Historical,  and  Bio- 
graphical, by  Anthony  Todd  Thomson,  M.D.  F.L.S.,  Professor  of 
Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics,  and  of  Forensic  Medicine,  in 
University  College,  London,  &c. 

Fq>.  Svo.  {Jiut  readjf. 

14. 

An    Account     of  the     Ctdtivatimi   and 

Manufacture  of  Tea  in  Chhia.  Derived  from  Personal  Observation 
during  a  long  official  residence  in  that  country  from  1805-26,  and 
illustrated  by  the  best  Authorities,  Chinese  as  well  as  European. 
Together  with  some  Remarks  on  the  Experiments  now  making  for  the 
Introduction  of  the  Culture  of  this  Tree  on  an  extended  scale  in  other 
parts  of  the  World.  By  Samuel  Ball,  Esq.  late  Inspector  of  Teas  to 
the  Hon.  United  East  India  Company  in  China. 

8vo. 


HM8B8.  LONGMAN  aitd  CO.'S  Ll^^Workihtikeffrui. 
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15. 

Tke  Treasury  of  Natural  History; 

Or,  a  Popular  Dictionary  of  Animated  Nature :  in  which  the  Zpological 
Characteristics  that  distinguish  the  difiTerent  Classes^  Genera,  and  Species 
are  comhined  with  a  variety  of  interesting  Information  illustratiye  of 
the  Hahits,  Instincts,  and  Greneral  Economy  of  the  Animal  Kingdom. 
By  Samuel  Maunder. 

Fcp.  8vo.,  mufbrm  with  Mr.  Mannder's  other  iFopr  Treasuries;  and  embellished  with 

Eight  Hundred  aceorate  Engravings  on  Wood. 

*^*  Mr.  Maunder  has  also  in  a  state  of  considerable  forwardness  "  The  Treasury  of 
Geography,"  the  particulars  of  which  will  be  shortly  announced. 


16. 

Lectures  on  the  Physical  Phmnormna  of 

Living  Beings,  By  Signor  Carlo  Matteucci,  Professor  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pisa.  Translated  under  the  si^perintendence  of  Jon.  Pereira, 
M.D.  F.R.S.,  Vice-President  of  the  Royal  Medical  and  Chirurgical 
Society. 

12mo.  [Jiuf  ready. 


17.  , 

Observations    on    some  of  the  Parts  of 

Surgical  Practice :  to  which  is  prefixed,  an  Inquiry  into  the  Claims 
that  Surgery  may  he  supposed  to  have  for  heing  classed  as  a  Science. 
By  John  Painter  Vincent,  late  Senior  Surgeon  to  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital. 

8vo.  with  Plate,  128.  [Ready. 


18. 

The  Autobiographj  and  Journals  of  the  late 

B,  R,  HaydoH,  Historical  Painter. 


6  Ms88Ba.  LOIfOMAIf  ahd  CO.'S  LIST— TTorte  im  lit  prtm. 

19. 

Sydney  Halls  General  Large  Library  Atlas 

of  the  World;  comprising  53  Coloured  Maps,  (size  20  in.  by  16  in.) 
and  an  Alphabetical  Index  of  all  the  Places  contained  in  the  Maps, 
with  their  Latitude  and  Longitude.  An  entirely  New  Edition,  cor- 
rected throughout  from  the  best  authorities ;  with  all  the  Railways  laid 
down,  and  many  of  the  Maps  re-drawn  and  re^ngraved 

To  be  pablisbed  in  Fourteen  Monthly  Parts^^in  colombier  4to.  price  6s.  each. 

Part  I.  oontoinhig  the  Maps  of  England,  Southern  Africa,  Torkey  in  Asia,  and  Holland  and 

Belgium,  will  be  ready  on  the  Ist  of  November, 

[To  he  continued  Monthly. 

*i^*  The  Proprietors  have  spared  no  pains  or  enxmse  to  render  this  edition  of  HaQ's  Large 
Atlas  as  accurate  and  complete  as  possible,  for  whi(^  purpose  many  of  the  maps  have  been  en- 
tirely re-drawn  and  engraved,  and  aU  the  others  carefully  revised  and  corrected  from  the  Govern- 
ment Surveys,  and  other  official  documents,  the  Transactions  of  the  Geographical  Society,  and 
the  works  of  every  recent  tratleller  and  geographer  of  importance  and  authenticity — ^including 
Leichardt,  BoMnson,  Chesney,  Duncan,  Mitchell,  Kepert,  Fremont,  Boss,  Hamilton.  MoltkC 
&c.  &c.  All  the  fiaOways  (both  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  on  the  Continent)  have  also 
been  inserted. 


20. 

A  New  and  Complete  Gazetteer y 

Or  Topographical  Dictionary,  of  the  United  Kingdom  ;  containing  a 
Description  of  every  Place,  and  the  principal  Objects  of  note,  founded 
upon  the  Ordnance  Surveys,  the  best  Local  and  other  Authorities,  and 
the  most  recent  Official  Documents  connected  with  Population,  Con- 
stituencies, Corporate  and  Ecclesiastical  Affairs,  Poor  Laws,  Education, 
Charitable  Trusts,  Railways,  Trade,  &c.  &c. 

8vo. 

21. 

A  New  Universal  Gazetteer: 

Giving  a  concise  Description  of  all  the  Countries  and  principal  Cities, 
Towns,  Rivers,  &c.  in  the  World ;  and  comprising  a  more  copious  List 
of  Names  than  any  work  hitherto  published  in  this  country.  Carefully 
compiled  from  the  most  authentic  sources. 

8vo. 
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22. 

Studies  of  Shakspeare 

In  his  Plays  of  King  John,  Cymheline,  Macbeth,  As  You  Like  It, 
Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  Romeo  and  Juliet :  with  Observations  on  the 
Criticism  and  the  Acting  of  those  Plays.  By  George  Fletcher,  Author 
of  Historical  and  Critical  Essays  entitled  "Heloise  and  Abelard," 
"Robin  Hood,"  ''Hampton  Court,"  &c- 

Post  8vo.  \Just  ready, 

23. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Authorship  of  the 

Letters  of  Junius.     By  David  Trevena  Coulton. 

"  The  invention  all  admired,  and  each,  how  he  ^ 
To  be  the  inventor  miss'd ;  so  easy  it  seem'd 
Once  fonnd,  which  yet  onfoond  most  would  have  thought 
Impossible."  Paradise  Lost. 

24. 

SACRCD  AND  LEGENDARY  ART. 

The  Legends  of  Saints  and  Martyrs, 

Their  Lives  and  Acts,  Characters,  Habits,  Attributes,  and  Emblems,  as 

illustrated  by  Art,  from  the  Earliest  Ages  of  Christianity  to  the  Present 

Time.     By  Mrs.  Jameson,  Author  of  "  Characteristics  of  Women." 

"With  numerous  Etchings  by  the  Author,  and  Woodcuts. 

The  Gothic  legends  of  Saints  and  Martyrs,  although  almost  wholly  neglected  at  present, 
are  not  less  entertaining  and  poetical  than  the  fEibles  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  They  are, 
moreover,  fsx  more  nearly  connected  with  our  sympathies;  they  formed  the  staple  literature 
of  Europe  for  nearly  1,000  years,  and  exerdsed  the  greatest  influence  over  the  manners  and 
morals  of  the  so-called  dark  ages.  We  cannot  enter  one  of  our  old  cathedrals  or  churches, 
nor  even  a  gallery  of  paintings,  without  feeling  the  want  of  some  guide  to  explain  the  meaning 
of  scenes  and  symbols  which  are  fEoniliar  to  the  eye,  without  being  intelligible,  and  which, 
from  our  ignorance  of  their  meaning,  do  not  now  awaken  a  single  association. 

25. 

TJie  ChiMs  Year  Book 

By  Mary  Howitt. 

Square  12mo.  with  Four  Ulnstrations,  engraved  by  John  Absolon,  from  Original  Designs. 

[/«  November. 
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26. 
i 

History  of  Art  J  by  its  Monuments^ 

From  its  Decline  in  the  Fourth  Century  to  its  Restoration  in  the  Six- 
teenth. Translated  from  the  French  of  Seroux  D'Agincourt.  In  Three 
Thousand  Three  Hundred  and  Thirty -five  Subjects,  on  Thi-ee  Hundred 
and  Twenty-eight  Plates. 

la  3  yoIb.    VoL  1,  Architectare;  Vol.  2,  Scalptuie;  Vol.  8,  Painting. 


27. 

English  Spelling! 

With  Rules  and  Exercises.  Intended  as  a  Class-Book  for  Schools.  By 
G.  F.  Graham,  Author  of  "  English,  or  the  Art  of  Composition," 
"  Helps  to  English  Grammar/*  "  English  Synouymes  Explained/' 
and  "  First  Steps  to  Latin  Writing." 

12mo.  [Ju9t  ready, 

*^t*  This  little  work  has  been  compiled  with  a  view  to  famish  teachers  with  a  complete 
systematic  series  of  Dictation  Exercises  in  Engilish  Orthography. 


28. 

The  Teache/s  Manual. 

By  W.  Ross,  Inspector  of  Schools  for  the  Manchester  Church  Educa- 
tion Society ;  author  of  '*  An  Elementary  Etymological  Manual  of  the 
English  Language."  Part  I.  complete  in  itself^'  containing  General 
Method,  &c. 

Section  I. — ^What  is  Education  ? 

* 

Section  II. — ^Education  as  a  science. — Natural  talents. — The  principal  of  the  asootaiiied 

laws,  according  to  which  the  human  powers  become  developed. 
Section  m. — General  rules  of  teaching. 

Section  IV. — ^Method.^The  chief  characteristics  of  an  ^Kcient  mdiho^. 
Section  V. — School  organisation. 
Section.  VI.— School-discipline. 

Section  VII.— The  general  (English)  literature  of  education,  being  the  titltt,  bridf  reviews, 
&c.  of  about  one  hundred  of  the  prindpal  works  on  education. 
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29. 

Levana  ;  or,  the  Doetrim  of  Education, 

Translated  from  the  German  of  Jean  Paul  Richter. 

30. 

The  Principles  and  Practice  of  Arithmetic 

and  Mensuration :  with  the  use  of  Logarithms.  Adapted  for  the  use 
of  both  Public  and  Private  Schoools,  and  the  Universities.  By 
J.  Wharton,  M.A.     With  the  Sanction  of  the  College  of  Preceptors. 

12mo. 

81. 

The  Prineiples  of  Geometry  and  Mensura- 
tion; containing  familiar  Demonstrations  and  Illustrations  of  the  most 
important  Propositions  in  Euclid's  Elements ;  elementaiy  Proofs  of  tlie 
useful  Rules  in  Mensuration,  with  their  application  to  the  Solution  of 
Practical  Problems  in  Measurement,  Surveying,  and  the  Construction 
of  Railway  Curves;  the  most  essential  Theorems  in  Trigonometry; 
and  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Isometrical  and  ordinaiy  Perspective. 
Designed  for  the  use  of  Schools  and  Private  Students.  By  James 
Tate,  Mathematical  Master  of  the  National  Society's  Training  College, 
Battersea ;  Author  of  '^  Exercises  in  Mechanics  and  Natural  Philo- 
sophy," ^'  Algetai  made  Easy,"  &c. 

12mo. 


32. 

UNIFORM  WnrH  LIDDELL  AND  SCOTTS  LEXICON. 

An  English  Greek  Lexicon  y 

Containing  all  the  Greek  Words  used  by  Writers  of  good  authority; 
citing  the  Authorities  in  Chronological  Order  for  every  Word  used ; 
explaining  the  Construction ;  and  giving  the  Declension  or  Conjugation 
of  each  Word  when  irregular ;  and  marking  the  Quaniiiies  of  all  doubt- 
ful Syllables.     By  C.  D.  Yonge,  B.A. 

c 
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83. 

DEDICATED  BY  PERMISSION  TO  HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 

T/w  Works  of  Horace. 

Forming  the  First  Volume  of  a  New  Edition  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
Classics,  adapted  to  the  use  of  Young  Persons,  by  the  omission  of 
Offensive  Words  and  Passages,  and  illustrated  by  Original  English 
Notes,  embodying  the  most  recent  Philological  Information,  together 
with  occasional  Strictures  on  Sentiments  of  an  Unchristian  Tendency. 
By  the  Rev.  Charles  Girdlestone,  M.A.  Rector  of  Kingswinford, 
Staffordshire;  and  the  Rev.  William  A.  Osborne,  M.A.  Head  Master 
of  King  Edward  the  Sixth's  Grammar  School,  Macclesfield. 

In  commencing  this  series  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  School  Classics,  the  Editors  have 
selected  Horace,  as  affording  the  most  ample  scope  for  the  application  of  the  important 
principles  peculiar  to  their  undertaking.     The  text  will  he  fonnd  free  from  conjectural  inno- 
vation  ;  and  whilst  the  hest  modem  philological  writers  at  home  and  abroad  have  been  dili- 
gently consulted,  great  pains  have  been  taken  to  adapt  the  information  contained  in  the  Notes 
to  the  wants  of  those  for  whose  use  they  were  chiefly  intended.     But  the  main  ohject  in  view 
has  been  to  guard  the  moral  and  religious  principles  of  the  youthful  studeut  from  risk  of 
injury ;  first,  by  omitting  all  indecent  words  and  passages ;   and,  secondly,  by  inserting  brief 
strictures  on  sentiments  of  an  immoral  or  irreligious  tendency.'     In  regard  to  the  contem- 
plated omissions,  it  is  believed  that  little  of  any  value  need  be  sacrificed ;  the  passages  in 
question  being  for  the  most  part  no  less  offensive  to  good  taste  than  to  good  morals.      And, 
were  it  otherwise,  no  apology  would  be  requisite  for  excluding  from  books  prepared  for  the 
student's  use  the  gross  mention  of  those  subjects,  which  are  characterized  by  the  highest 
authority  as  things  of  which  "  it  is  a  shame  even  to  speak."       Cultivation  of  the  inteUect 
would  be  dearly  piu*chased  at  the  cost  of  defiling  the  imagination.     But  in  truth  the  utmost 
refinement  of   mind  requires  for  its  full  development  the  maintenance  of  purity  of  the 
heart ;   so  that  on  either  ground  the  preceptor  of  youth  is  bound  to  apply  to  eveary  sneh 
subject  the  Apostolic  rule,  "  Let  it  not  be  once  named  among  you."     If  even  a  heathen 
satirist  could  lay  down  this  rule,  *'  Nil  dictu  fcedum  visuque  hsec  limina  tangat.  Intra  quae 
puer  est,"  (Juven.  xiv.  44,)  surely  no  Christian  teacher  can  demur  to  the  suppression  of  aU 
passages  liable  to  this  objection,  in  the  books  which  he  has  to  put  into  his  pupils'  hands.     In 
r^ard  to  passages  in  the  Classics  objectionable  on  other  grounds,  and  as  militating  in  other 
respects  against  sound  morals  and  true  religion,  it  seems  desirable  that  an  antidote  shonid 
accompany  the  poison,  or  rather,  that  the  injurious  effects  of  such  passages  on  the  ^iLstic 
minds  of  the  young  should  be  neutralised,  by  a  seasonable  exposition  of  the  falsehood  often 
lurking  under  guise  of  truth.     It  is  not,  however,  purposed  to  do  more  in  this  department 
than  to  put  the  student  on  his  guard,  and  briefly  to  suggest  to  his  mind,  by  way  of  ilhtstraticn, 
the  eonti-ast  between  the  Heathen  and  the  Christian  standards  of  that  which  is  good  and  great. 
Considering?  tliat  preceptors  and  annotators  are,  in  many  cases.  Christian  ministers,  and  thai 
their  object  is  not  the  mere  teaching  of  language,  but  the  education  of  youth,  it  might 
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Girdlestone  and  Osborne  s  Classics — continued. 

straDge,  to  say  tho  least,  if,  amongst  the  many  notes  in  their  books  on  the  sense  of  words, 
there  were  none  on  the  truth  or  fialsehood  of  the  sentiments ;  if,  with  so  much  to  say  on 
antiquities,  geography,  and  history,  they  take  no  notice  of  morals  or  religion.  The  improved 
tone  of  our  grammar  schools,  in  respect  to  these  fundamental  points  of  education,  renders  thu 
present  a  &Toarable  opportunity  for  the  experiment  in  which  the  Editors  have  ventured  to 
engage,  in  a  firm  conviction  of  the  soundness  of  their  principles,  though  not  without  a  deep 
sense  of  responsibility,  lest  a  scheme  of  such  high  importance  should  be  prejudiced,  on 
their  part,  by  foulty  execution.  As  some  warrant  for  confidence  in  at  least  one  of  their  prin- 
ciples, and  as  a  proof  that  it  is  neither  novel  nor  unauthorized,  they  conclude  wilh  refcrriug 
to  the  following  injunction  given  of  old  to  Winchester  College  by  the  Commissiouers  of  King 
Edward  YI. :  **  That  the  warden  and  schoolmaster,  in  all  lectures  aud  lessons  of  pro&ne 
authors,  shall  refute  and  repel,  by  allegations  of  Scriptui-e,  all  such  sentences  and  opinions  as 
seem  contrary  to  the  Word  of  God  and  to  the  Christian  religion.' 


** 


34. 

COMPLETION  OF  THE  DOCTOR,  ETC. 

The  Doctor^  Sfc. 

Vol.  VII.     From  the  Papers  of  the  late  Robert  Soulhsy.     Edited  by 
his  Son-in-Law,  the  Rev.  John  Wood  VVarter. 

Post  8vo. 


CCI 


The  present  volume  contains  all  that  it  is  thought  advisable  to  publish  of  the  Papers  and 
Fragments  for  The  Doctoe,  &c." — Pkeface. 


35. 

The  Poets^  Pleasaunce  i 

Or,  Garden  of  all  sorts  of  Pleasant  Flowers,  which  our  Pleasant  Poets 

have,  in  Past  Time,  for  Pastime,  planted.     By  Eden  Warwick. 

Square  crown  8vo.  with  Twenty-nine  Ornamental  Borders,  com|M)sed  of  Flowers  and  Insects, 
engraved  on  Wood,  £1.  10s.  bound;  or  £2.  5s.  bound  in  morocco,  by  Heyday. 

*»*  This  work  originated  in  a  desire  to  combine  in  one  volume  the  choice  passages, 
elegant  fancies,  and  beautiful  sentiments,  connected  with  favourite  flowers,  which  lie  scattered 
throughout  the  wide  field  of  British  Poetry. 

The  pictorial  portion  of  the  work  consists  of  border  illustrations  enclosing  this  "  tme 
poetry  of  flowers"  in  an  appropriate  frame,  composed  in  each  instance  of  the  flower  treated 
of,  and  enriched  with  insects  in  their  various  stages,  and  other  objects  naturally  associating 
themselves  with  the  plant. 

The  taste  of  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  has  been  selected  by  the  author  of  the 
designs  as  the  key  upon  which  they  are  composed,  in  emulation  of  the  rich  MSS.  books  that 
formed  the  j^ory  of  that  period. 
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36. 

Miracles  of  Our  Saviour, 

Profusely  Illuminated  on  every  page  with  elaborate  Bord^ngs  of 
original  and  appropriate  D^gns^  composed  from  the  Works  of  the  Old 
Illuminators. 

Square  fcp.  Svo.  uniform  in  size  with  "The  Sermon  Ofu  the  Mount"  and  " l^srahles  of  Our 
Lord,"  £1.  Is.  in  a  massive  carved  binding,  desigaed  and  modelled  expreasly  for  thii 
work ;  or  £1. 10s.  bouad  in  morocco,  in  the  missal  style,  by  Hayday. 

.  *^  In  the  decoration  of  this  volume,  the  prindpal  intention  of  the  Illuminator  haa  been 
(as  in  his  previous  work,  **  Parables  of  Our  Lord")  to  render  his  designs  new  in 
general  effect,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  specially  applicable  to  the  subject  in  each  page.  It 
has  also  formed  part  of  his  plan  to  introduce  such  specimens  of  the  Old  Masters  of 
the  art  of  Illumination  as  he  could,  without  interfering  with  his  own  design.  With  a 
view  to  the  application  of  examples  of  ancient  art  devoted  to  sacred  purposes,  he  has 
availed  himself  of  the  works  of  Martin  Schoengauer,  Cranaofa,  Israel  Von  Mechenen, 
Lucas  Van  Leyden,  Albert  Dver,  RaphaM,  and  the  **  namdeas  artiat"  whoae  works 
bear  the  date  1466. 


37. 

SUPERINTENDED  BY  L.  GRUNEIt 

The  Good  Shunammite. 

From  the  Scriptures — 2  Kings,  chap.  IV.  w.  8  to  37.  With  8ix 
original  Desgins,  and  an  Ornamental  Border  to  each  page  in  the  Missal 
style  by  Klein,  printed  in  Colours  and  Gold.  Superintended  and 
printed  by  L.  Gruner. 

Square  fcp.  Svo.  uniform  in  size  with  '*The  Sermon  on  the  Mount"  and  "Parables  of  Our 
Lord/'  £1.  Is.  in  a  massive  carved  binding,  designed  and  modelled  ezpressaly  for  this 
work ;  or  £1.  lOs.  bound  in  morocco,  in  thie  nuasu  style,  by  Hayday. 

SUBJECTS  Of  THE  DESIGNS. 

1.  Elisha  and  Gehazi  guided  by  an  Angel. 

2.  Elisha  promises  the  Shunammite  a  Son. 

8.  The  Shunammite  with  her  Husband  and  the  Child. 
4.  The  Shunammite  lamenting  the  Death  of  the  Child. 
6.  The  Shunammite  at  the  Feet  of  Elisha. 
6.  The  Child  restored  to  Life. 
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38v 

BY  AUTHORITY,  AND  DEDICATED,  BY  PERMISSION,  TO  HER  WAilESTY'S 

COMMISSIONERS  ON  THE  FINE  ARTS. 

The  Prize  Cartoons 

Exhilnted  in  Westminster  Hall.     Publkhed  under  the  Biemctiovi  and 
Patronage  of  Her  Majesty^s  Commissioners  on  the  Fine  Arts* 

The  average  size  of  the  Prize  Cartooni  u  fifteen  ftiet  in  width  and  ten  in  height.  A  reduced 
scale  of  one  inch  and  a  half  to  the  foot  has  been  adopted ;  and  in  the  process  of  redaction  every 
Caere  has  been  taken  Mtitfiilly  to  preserve  all  the  characteristic  features  of  the  originals ;  and 
the  engraving  of  each  work  has  been  subjected  to  the  approval  of  its  author.  Lithography 
has  been  chosen  as  the  most  suitable  mfidium  isx  producing  copies  of  these  important  works. 

The  size  of  the  work  is  large  folio.  The  price  of  the  Eleven  Engravings^  in  a  nest  Port- 
folio,  is  £5.  58»    The  Proo&  before  Letters  are  all  subscribed  for. 


LIST  Of  THE  SUBJECTS. 

1.  Csiar's  First  Invasioii  of  Britain  ,* £.  Armitage. 

2.  Caractacus  led  in  Triamph  tiurough  the  Streefii  of  Rome  6.  P.  Watts. 

3.  The  First  Trial  by  Jury C.W.Cope. 

4.  St.  Augustine  preadung  to  Ethelbert  and  Bertha,  his  >  j  c  Yl  rtl 

Christian  Queen j  J.  V/»  norsiey. 

5.  The  Cardinal  Bourchier  urging  the  Dowager  Queen) 

of  Edward  lY .  to  give  up  from  Sanctuary  the  Duke  >  John  Z.  Bell, 

of  York ) 

6.  The  Fight  for  the  Beacon :  Descent  of  the  Pirates  on  ">  tj   «  rp  . 

the  English  Coast  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI j  "'  ''•  Aownsend.  _ 

7.  Una  alarmed  by  the  Fauns  and  Satyrs .^...  W.  £.  Frost. 

8.  Joseph  of  Arimathea  converting  the  Britons £.  T.  Parris. 

9.  Boadioea  haranguing  the  Iceni  H.  C.  Selous. 

10.  Alfred  submitting  his  Code  of  Laws  for  the  Approval )  t  i.    t«  •:■ 

oftheWitan! j  JobnBndgeg. 

11.  Eleanor  saves  the  Life  of  her  Husband  (afterwards) 

Edward  I.)  by  sucking  the  Poison  from  the  Wound  >  John  Severn, 

in  his  Arm ,...3 

*4(*  It  is  expeated  that  the  Prize  Cartoons  will  be  ready  for  puUiestion  in  the  isonih  of 
Kovember. 
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39. 

The  Visit  of  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria 

and  His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert  to  the  Island  of  Jer^ey^ 
September,  1846.  In  a  Series  of  Twenty-five  Plates,  from  Drawings 
by  John  Le  Capelain,  lithographed  by  L.  Haghe. 


Elephant  folio,  £5.  5s.  half-boand. 


[In  October. 


LIST  OF  PLATES. 


Vignette  litie — Janej  Lane  Seeoe. 


1.  The  Arrival  of  the  Boyal  Squadron  at 

Jersey,  S^t.  2, 1846. 

2.  Landing  of   the    Qneen    and    Prince 

Alh^,  on  the    New  South  Pier, 
St.  Hdier's,  Jersey. 

3.  Her  Migesty  receiving  the    Keys  of 

Mont  Orgneil  Castle,  Jersey. 

4.  The  Platform  and  Keep  of  Mont  Orgneil 

Castle,  Jersey. 

5.  Be-emharkation  of  Her  Migesty  and 

Prince  Albert,  Jersey,  September  3, 
1846. 

6.  D^artore    of   the    Royal    Squadron, 

Sept.  4,  1846. 

7.  Town,  Fort,  and  Harbour  of  St.  Helier's, 

Jersey. 

8.  Hennitage,  Jersey. 


9.  St.  Aubin's  Bay,  Jersey. 

10.  Portelet  Bay,  Jersey. 

11.  St.  Brelade's  Church,  Jersey. 

12.  St.  firebide's  Bay,  Jersey. 

13.  The  Coririere  Rocks,  Jersey. 

14.  St.  Onen's  Bay,  Jersey. 

15.  Grosnez  Castle,  Jersey. 

16.  Cave  at  Greve  au  Lan9on,  Jersey. 

17.  Plemont,  Jersey. 

18.  Bonne  Nuit  Harbour. 

19.  Boulez  Bay,  Jersey. 

20.  RoEel  Bay  and  Harbour,  Jeney . 

21.  St.  Catherine*8  Bay,  Jersey.    ' 

22.  Anne  Port,  Jersey. 

23.  Mont  Orgneil  Castle,  Jersey. 

24.  Mont  Orgudl  Castle,  Jersey. 

25.  Valley  of  Queen's  Farm,  Jci*sey. 


from  The  Times  of  August  26,  1847. 

"  The  3d  of  September,  1846,  is  a  day  that  will  ever  be  memoraUe  in  the  annals  of  Jersey. 
It  is  the  date  of  Her  Migesty's  visit  to  an  island  remarkable  alike  for  the  beauty  of  its  scenery 
and  the  loyalty  of  its  people.  Both  these  characteristic  features  are  commemorated  in  the 
present  work,  which  is  a  series  of  twenty-six  views  drawn  on  stone ;  a  portion  representing 
the  various  stages  of  the  royal  visit  above  mentioned.  The  original  drawings  were  painted, 
by  order  of  the  local  government,  by  Mr.  John  Le  Capelain,  a  native  artist ;  and  were  pre- 
sented to  Her  Majesty,  who  was  graciously  pleased  to  accept  them.  The  hthographs  are  of 
the  same  size  as  the  originals,  21  inches  by  14,  and  are  very  admirably  executed.  The 
peculiar  atmosphere  of  Jersey  is  given  with  singular  fidelity ;  and.  the  management  of  light 
and  shade  is  unusually  skilful.  Some  of  the  sea-pieces  are  among  the  best  specimens  we  have 
seen  of  that  kind  of  composition.  The  book  altogether  is  of  decided  merit,  and  is  beautifully 
got  up.    We  recommend  it  both  for  its  historical  interest  and  artistic  excellence." 


WORKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 


1. 

Materials  for  a  History  of  Oil  Painting. 

By  Charles  Lock  Eastlake,  Esq.  R.A.  F.R.S.  F.S.A.  Secretary  to  the 
Royal  Conimissiou  for  Promoting  the  Fine  Arts  in  connexion  with  the 
rebuilding  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  &c.  &c. 

8vo.  168. 

"  The  volume  is  filled  with  discoveries  and  details  of  inappreciable  importance  to  the  painter, 
set  forth  in  a  style  both  scholar-like  and  plain." — Examiner. 

"  Mr.  Eastlake's  book  is  crowded  with  minnte  facts,  collected  with  infinite  research,  and  so 
disposed  as  to  illustrate  principles  of  the  highest  importance  in  the  practice  of  genuine  art. 
The  true  artist  will  find  matter  to  engage  his  serious  attention  in  every  page ;  and,  if  we  do 
not  greatly  err,  there  will  be  dated  frOm  the  appearance  of  this  book  a  great  though  gradual 
improvement  in  all  that  relates  to  that  mechanical  practice  of  the  art,  on  which,  however 
humbly  it  may  be  ranked,  must  depend  the  just  and  beautifiil  expression  of  the  painter's 
thoughts,  and  on  which,  as  a  sure  foundation,  must  stand  the  structure  of  his  fame." 

Beitannia. 

"  From  the  invention  of  oil  painting  to  this  day,  Mr.  Eastlake's  volume  carefully  examines 
and  states  every  ascertainable  particular,  and  fairly  settles  questions  of  priority  and  merit. 
The  fourteenth  century,  with  its  fresco  and  wax  painting,  the  first  attempts  in  oils,  and  the 
many  processes  adoptcid  in  their  manipulation  and  application,  the  substances  used  for  them 
and  for  varnishes,  and,  in  short,  the  entire  progress  of  the  art,  illustrated  by  some  curious 
references  to  MSS.  and  authorities  little  known,  are  most  lucidly  stated ;  and,  in  our  opinion, 
do  not  leave  a  want  on  the  subject  to  be  sought  and  filled  by  living  or  future  artists.  To  them 
we  need  scarcely  recommend  it  as  a  vade-mecum." — Literary  Gazette. 
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2. 

» 

The  History  of  Greece. 

By  the  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  St.  David's  (the  Rev.  Connop  C. 
Thirlwall).     A  New  Edition,  revised;  with  Notes  and  Maps. 

Vol.  IV.  8vo.  12s. 
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8. 

Christianity/; 

Its  perfect  adaptation  to  the  Mental,  Moral,  and  Spiritual  Nature  of 
Man.  By  Athanase  Coquerel,  one  of  the  Pastors  of  the  Frencb  Pro- 
testant Church  of  France,  and  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour. 
Translated  by  the  Rev.  D.  Davison,  M.A.  With  a  Preface,  written 
expressly  for  the  English  Edition,  by  the  Author. 

Post  8to.  13s. 


4. 

A  Synopsis  of  Criticisms 

Upon  those  Passages  of  the  Old  Testament  in  which  Modern  Com- 
mentators have  differed  from  the  Authorised  Version :  together  with  an 
Explanation  of  various  Difficulties  in  the  Hebrew  and  English  Texts. 
By  the  Rev.  Richard  A.  F.  Barrett,  M.A.  Fellow  of  King's  CoUege, 
Cambridge. 

Vol  n.  Fart  n.    8yo.  148.~To  be  oontiniied  Qaarteily. 
*«*  Vol  m.  Part  I.  win  be  published  on  the  Slst  of  Beoembor. 

'*  One  of  the  moat  important  oontribntions  that  has  been  made  for  mai^  years  to  the 
criticism  of  the  Old  Testament." — Athenjeuk. 

"  It  is  curions  to  find  that  many  of  the  difficulties  on  which  Mr.  Banett  has  brought  his 
modem  researches  to  bear  have  continued  to  perplex  biblical  students  during  nearly  2,000 
years. 

"  Pope  Donatus,  it  must  be  remembered,  lived  in  the  fourth  century ;  consequently  he 
had  neither  Barrett's '  Synopsis,'  nor  '  InfidHbility*  to  fiill  back  upon.  Either  of  mese  would 
have  saved  him  some  trouble." — ^Biutannia. 

"  To  those  who  may  not  have  happened  to  see  our  former  notice,  we  would  recommend  this 
work,  as  affording  veiy  great  assistance  to  the  student  in  considering  the  meaning  of  difficoh 
and  disputed  passages :  invaluable,  to  one  who  has  not  access  to  a  variety  of  commentators, — 
and  not  less  convenient  to  those  who  have." — ^BRmsH  Magazine. 
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5. 

A  New  Edition  of  the  entire  Works  of 

Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor :  with  the  Life  hy  Bishop  Heber.     Revised  and 
corrected  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Page  Eden,  Fellow  of  Oriel  Coll.  Oxford. 

Vol.  III.  (the  second  in  the  order  of  publication),  containing  the  Holy  living  and  Dying, 

complete.    8vo.  lOs.  6d. 

*«*  To  be  completed  in  Twelve  Volnmes.     Vol.  IV.  (Sermcms,  VoL  I.)  will  be  published 
in  January  1848. 
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6. 

Catechism  of  the  History/  of  the  Early 

Church  in  England  and  Wales;  from  its  Foundation,  to  the  Norman 

Conquest.     By  Mrs.  Robert  Sewell. 

Fcp.  8vo.  28. 

"  Here  is  much  information,  and  of  a  most  valuable  sort,  agreeably  conveyed.  To  those 
who  are  by  any  reason  denied  access  to  the  great  ecclesiastical  historians,  this  little  volume, 
written  expressly  for  them,  will  be  an  invaluable  boon.  It  appears  to  have  been  compiled  in 
the  Ide  of  Wight,  where  it  is  already  well  known,  from  Bembridge  Point  to  Alum  Bay,  and 
throughout  th^  broad  parish  of  Newchurch,  which  extends  from  Byde  to  Ventnor.  It 
deserves  to  be  as  well  known  in  a  larger  and  neighbouring  island !" 

Chubch  and  State  Gazette. 


7. 

The  Use  of  the  Body  in  Belation  to  the 

Mind.     By  George  Moore,  M.D.  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians,  London,  &c. ;  Author  of  "  The  Power  of  the  Soul  over  the 

Body." 

New  Edition.    Post  8vo.  98. 

"  The  whole  work  is  marked  by  pure  benevolence  and  sincere  piety,  as  well  as  by  learning, 
sagacity,  and  eloquence.  It  is  a  viduable  addition  to  our  stock  of  Christian  philosophy — ^the 
author's  conclusions  being  all  drawn  from  authenticated  facts,  and  illustrated  by  a  great 
number  of  curious  cases  and  anecdotes.  No  author  has  more  ably  traced  the  connexion 
between  mind  and  body,  or  has  more  :finely  and  conclusively  established  the  relation  between 
man  and  his  Creator." — BurrANNiA. 

"  Dr.  Moore's  volume  will  be  sure  to  command  a  large  circulation — not  alone  from  the 
interest  of  the  subject,  but  from  the  popular  manner  of  the  composition,  and  the  abundance 
of  information  witii  which  the  pages  are  filled.  It  is  precisely  the  sort  of  publication  for  the 
Book  Club  and  the  Mechanics'  Institution.  It  will  be  a  favourite  with  families.  It  will 
not  only  be  bought,  but  read.  Such  a  book  must  be  of  signal  service,  and  deserves  a  hearty 
welcome  from  all  who  have  at  heart  the  moral  and  physical  welfEure  of  the  world." — Critic. 
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8. 

Tkd  Jimrney  of  Life^ 

By    Catherine    Sinclair,    Author  of  '^  Modem    Accomplishments/* 
"  Modem  Society,"  *'  Jane  Bouverie,"  &c. 

Fc^.  8vo.  5s. 

"Always  pkasing,  moral,  and  interesting, — another  yolmne  added  to  the  prodnctioiiB  of 
Miss  Sinclair  is  only  another  boon  for  which  the  public  owe  her  their  grateful  ackaoiwledg- 
ments.    These  pages  are  replete  with  Christian  piety." — Litebakt  Gazette. 


9. 

Adventures  on  the  Western  Coast  of  South 

A^nerica,  and  in  the  Interior  of  California,  Including  a  Narrative  of 
Incidents  at  the  Kingsmill  Islands^  New  Ireland,  New  Britain,  New 
Guinea,  and  other  Islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  With  an  Account  of 
the  Natural  Productions,  and  the  Manuel's  and  Customs,  in  Peace  and 
War,  of  the  various  Savage  Tribes  visited.  By  John  Coulter,  M.  D 
Author  of  "  Adventures  in  the  Pacific,**  &c. 

2  vols,  post  Svo.  16s. 

"  As  a  book  of  adventures  and  travels,  we  have  not  seen  one  for  a  long  time  that  so  mudi 
resembles,  in  its  energy  and  power  of  observation,  Dampier  and  the  other  old  voyagers.  It 
is  fall  of  interest  from  the  first  passage  to  the  last." — Jeb&old's  Newspaper. 

"  To  analyse  or  describe  tiiis  book  within  any  moderate  compass  would  be  in^tossibk ;  for 
every  page  differs  from  every  other  page«  and  e?6iy  page  teems  with  adventure  of  the  moat 
extraordinary  and  most  racy  kind.  As  for  selectioui  the  volumes  might  be  opened  at  random 
without  the  slightest  risk  of  disappointment :  thd  difficulty  is,  in  selecting  any  thing  suffi- 
ciently brief  to  present  as  a  whole." — Naval  and  Militabt  Gaeettk. 


10. 

Adventures  in  the  Pacific : 

With  Observations  on  the  Natural  Productions,  Manners,  ftnd  Customs 
of  the  Natives  of  the  various  Islands ;  Remarks  on  the  Missionaries, 
British  and  other  Residents,  &c.  By  John  Coulter,  M.D.  Author  of 
"  Adventures  on  the  Western  Coast  of  South  America.** 

^  Post  8vo,  7s.  6d. 
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11. 

Travels  in  Central  America, 

With  a  Journal  of  near'.y  Three  Years'  Residence  in  ihe  Country.  To 
which  are  added^  a  Sketch  of  the  History  of  the  Republic^  and  an 
Account  of  its  Climate,  Productions,  Commerce,  &c.  By  Robert 
Glasgow  Dunlop,  Esq.  With  a  Map  of  the  States  forming  the 
Republic  of  Central  America,  compiled  from  entirely  new  information, 
never  before  published. 

Post  8vo.  Map,  XOs.  6d. 

"  It  abounds  with  valuable  statistical  and  general  information  of  the  towns,  the  people,  the 
climate,  and  the  products.  The  writer  has  strongly  developed  the  capacity  for  collecting  and 
imparting  useful  information,  and  we  are  sure  that  the  work  will  meet  with  a  large  share  of 
popular  ^vour.  Every  page  teems  with  matter  which  might  of  itself  f(»:m  the  subject  of  a 
critique  or  an  essay  ."—-Colonial  Magazine. 

"  His  travels  were  not  without  adventure ;  but  solid  information  is  the  distinguishing 
feature  of  the  volume.  The  physical  character  of  the  country,  ita  natural  productions,  the 
methods  of  production  and  the  profit  attached,  are  the  matters  on  which  the  author  principally 
dwells.  Even  anecdotes  or  the  incidents  of  the  way  appear  to  be  selected  from  some  indica- 
tions they  contain  of  the  state  of  society  or  the  character  of  the  government,  not  by  any 
formed  design,  but  in  compliance  with  the  bent  of  the  anthor's  mind. 

"  This  peculiarity  gives  much  closeness  and  solidity  to  the  Travels  in  Central  America^ 
and  infuses  into  them  a  large  quantity  of  useful  and  various  information.  There  was  nothint; 
in  Mr.  Dunlop  of  the  artistical  litterateur,  or  the  twaddling  narrator,  resolved  upon  writing 
a  book  and  making  something  out  of  nothing.  When  he  arrives  at  a  place  its  natural  capa- 
bilities as  a  port  or  for  raising  produce  are  first  regarded ;  then  its  actual  condition,  and  the 
1)usiness  to  be  done,  or  the  prospects  of  doing  it.  The  social  and  moral  state  of  the  popula- 
tion next  attracts  Ids  attention,  with  the  government  or  no-government,  as  it  happens  to  be. 
It  is  the  same  on  his  journeys.  Any  natural  phsenomenon  or  any  industrial  employment  is 
first  considered ;  and  the  difficulties  of  the  road,  the  absence  of  accommodation,  the  fasts  of 
man  or  the  feasts  of  pediculi,  a  little  civil  war,  or  an  encounter  with  robbers,  or  even  the 
sketch  of  a  travelling  companion,  contain  something  beyond  the  mere  anecdote  or  instance, 
and  indicate  or  directly  convey  information  respecting  Central  America.  There  is  also  a 
good  deal  of  closeness  in  Mr.  bunlop's  style." — Spectator. 


12. 

A  History  of  the  Architecture  of  the  Abbey 

Church  of  St,  Alban,  with  especial  reference  to  the  Norman  Structure. 
By  J.  C.  and  C,  A.  Buckler,  Architects. 

8vo.  with  numerous  Illustrations,  148. 
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13. 

Xew  Gardens; 

Or,  a  Popular  Guide  to  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens  of  Kew.     By  Sir 
Wm.  Jackson  Hooker,  K.H.  D.C.L.  F.R.A.  &  L.S.  &c.  &c.  Director. 

New  Edition.     16ino.  with  numerous  Wood  Engravings,  Is. 
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A  more  acceptable  publication  could  hardly  have  been  issued.  The  guide,  descriptions, 
ents,  and  plan  of  the  gardens,  are  replete  with  information,  and  are  all  that  visitors  could 
wisL" — LrrEBART  Gazette.  ^ 

"  A  popular  guide  to  one  of  the  scientific  sights  in  the  vicinity  of  London,  which  has  the 
advantage  of  carrying  the  reader  [visitor  ?]  into  pleasant  scenery  and  pure  air.  In  this  little 
book  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker  directs  the  reader  through  the  gardens,  and  pleasantly  introduces  him 
to  the  more  remarkable  features.    The  Guide  has  a  plan,  and  is  proAise  in  woodcuts." 

Spectator. 

"  A  work  like  this  has  long  been  wanted.  Under  the  able  superintendence  of  Sir  W. 
Hooker,  the  botanic  gardens  at  Kew  have  been  every  year  increasing  in  public  attraction, 
and  the  visitors  to  them  will  now  be  able  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  loolang  upon  many  of  the 
rare  exotics,  not  with  ignorant  amazement,  but  with  a  knowledge  of  their  qualities,  which  no 
one  is  so  well  able  to  communicate  as  the  author  of  this  'popular  guide."^^0HN  Bujx. 


14. 

The  Sugar-Planter^ s  Manual: 

Bein^  a  Treatise  on  the  Art  of  obtaining  Sugar  from  the  Sugar  Cane. 
By  W.  J.  Evans,  M.D. 

8vo.  98. 

"  A  work  which  perfectly  bears  out  its  title,  and  thoroughly  exhausts  the  subject  of  the 
cultivation  of  the  sugar-cane,  and  the  processes  by  which  the  commercial  article  of  sugar  is 
manufactured." — Morning  Chronicle. 

'*  Dr.  Evans's  masterly  work  is  full  of  the  most  valuable  information  for  the  planter,  and 
will  certainly  become  immediately  the  text-book  and  standard  work  of  reference  on  sugar- 
manufacture.  It  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  overseer,  book-keeper,  and  attorney,  who 
cannot  &il  to  profit  by  a  careful  and  frequent  study  of  its  contents."— -Colonial  Magazdte. 

"  The  object  of  this  work  is  to  supply  the  sugar-planter  with  a  means  of  acquiring  a  know- 
ledge of  the  principles  which  ought  to  guide  him  in  the  art  of  making  sugar.  The  body  of 
the  work  concerns  the  business  of  the  planter,  and  explains  the  theory  of  vegetation  according 
to  the  latest  discoveries,  the  peculiarities  of  the  sugar-cane,  the  means  resorted  to  of  extracting 
the  juice,  with  a  variety  of  methods  for  improving  the  various  processes,  both  of  cultivating 
the  cane  and  mannfiBcturing  the  sugar.  It  explains  and  develops  the  art  on  scientific  princi- 
ples. The  first  chapter  is  an  exposition  of  those  principles ;  we  have  afterwards  a  complete 
explanation  of  all  the  component  parts  of  the  sugar  cane,  and  of  their  several  elements,  and  of 
the  means  and  processes  by  which  these  may  be  separated  or  converted  one  into  another.  We 
have  also  a  description  of  the  several  operations  of  the  sugar  manufacture,  referred  to  principle, 
which  suggests  a  variety  of  improvements.  The  book  seems  admirable  for  its  purpose.  It  is 
a  dear  exposition  of  the  principles  on  which  the  growth  of  the  cane  and  the  manufacture  of 
sugar  depend ;  and  will  do  excellent  service  to  the  planters,  not  less  by  inspiring  them 
with  hope  and  encouraging  them  to  exertion,  than  by  giving  them  information,  and  shewing 
them  the  way  to  success.     The  planters  will  find  Dr.  Evans  an  enlightened  guide." 

Economist. 
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15. 

View  of  the  Progress  of  Political  Economy 

in  Europe  since  the  Sixteenth  Century  ;  being  a  Course  of  Lectures 
delivered  before  the  University  of  Oxford,  in  Michaelmas  Term  1846, 
and  Lent  Term  1847.  By  Travers  Twiss,  D.C.L.  F.R.S.  Professor  of 
Political  Economy,  and  Fellow  of  University  College,  Oxford. 

8vo.  10s.  6d. 
"  Professor  Twiss's  work  must  hold  an  honoured  place  in  everj  pconomic  Hbrary." 

AtHENuEUH. 

"  We  consider  these  lectures  a  valnable  addition  to  economical  science.  They  contain  a 
vast  deal  of  usefid  information  in  a  small  compass.  The  style  is  pure  and  perspicuous ;  the 
arrangement  and  classification  of  the  whole  subject  are  marked  by  a  dear  judgment.  The 
student  will  find  this  volume  a  most  useful  guide ;  and  the  masters  of  the  science  will  not 
peruse  it  without  receiving  solid  instruction  from  its  argumentative  pages." 

Jebeold's  Newspaper. 

"  Besides  the  obvious  uses  of  this  volume,  it  is  curious  how  it  suggests  the  strictly 
practical  character  of  economical  science — ^how  much  of  it  has  arisen  from  a  struggle 
against  vicious  practices  or  social  necessities,  how  little  from  mere  speculation  or  inven- 
tion. The  adulteration  of  coin,  and  the  laws  against  its  exportation,  first  roused  the 
Italian  and  English  economists  to  investigate  the  consequences  of  such  practices ;  and  it  wi^s 
a  similar  growing  necessity  which  stimulated  them  down  even  to  the  present  day:  the 
immediate  and  pressing  subject  is  ever  the  most  fully  discussed, — as  of  late,  com  laws,  the 
protective  system,  and  the  currency.  In  a  literary  point  of  view,  this  volume  may  be  praised 
for  the  order  of  its  arrangement,  the  clearness  with  which  the  subjects  are  presented,  and  the 
same  knowledge  of  rare  literature  which  was  displayed  in  Br.  Twiss's  work  on  the  Oregon 
Question.  Perhaps  it  might  be  objected  that  the  survey  is  sometimes  too  rapid:  but 
Dr.  Twiss  can  reply,  that  his  object  was  not  so  much  to  discuss  at  large  the  principles  of 
certain  economical  questions,  as  to  present  a  '  view  of  the  progress  of  political  economy.' " 

Spectatob. 


16. 

An  IntroduGtion  to  English  Antiquities. 

Intended  as  a  Companion  to  the  History  of  England.  By  James 
Eccleston,  B. A.  Head  Master  of  Sutton  Coldfield  Grammar  School, 
Warwickshire. 

8vo.  with  numerous  Wood  Engravings,  ^Is. 

"  Its  importance  [of  the  study  of  English  Antiquities]  is  recognised  even  in  our  public 
schools,  and  other  places  of  education.  For  which  purpose  Mr.  Eccleston's  *  Introduction  to 
English  Antiquities,'  with  its  well-selected  illustrations,  will  be  found  to  be  a  seasonable  and 
judicious  work." — Edinbuboh  Review. 
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17. 

The  Learned  Societies  and  Printing  Clubs 

of  the  United  Kingdom  ;  being  an  Account  of  their  respectire  Origin, 
History,  Objects,  and  Cons^tntion :  full  detuls  respecting  Membership, 
Fees,  their  published  Works  and  Transactions,  Notices  of  their  PeHods 
and  Places  oi  Meeting,  &c.  With  a  generml  Introduction,  and  a 
Classified  Index.  Compiled  from  Official  Documents,  by  the  Rev. 
A.  Hume,  LL.D.  F.S.A.  Corresponding  Member  of  tbe  Society  of 
Antiquaries,  Scotland ;  Member  of  the  Philological  Society,  &c. 

Post  8vo.  8a.  6d. 

"This  wOl  be  found  a  nsefol  volume  to  all  persons  who  take  any  interest  in  the  subject  of 
learned  societies,  or  the  publication  of  book;3  by  associations  of  subseribers.  The  objects, 
regubtions,  entrance  money,  subscriptions,  officers,  and  the  niunber  of  members  of  all  the 
Societies  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  will  be  fonnd  in  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hume's  volume,  arranged 
under  the  divisions  of  tiie  title  page — '  Learned  Societies  and  Printing  Oubs/  Tliere  are 
also  lists  of  the  books  published  by  each  Club ;  with  their  prices  when  for  sale,  which  to  some 
will  not  be  the  least  useful  information.  The  statistics  are  introduced  by  a  general  essay  upon 
the  advantages  ef  such  Sodeties;  and  index  mattor  in  various  forms  furnishes  at  once  inior- 
mation  and  means  of  ready  reference." — Spectatob. 

"  Tlus  is  a  most  usefnl  volume.  Tn  looking  at  its  contents,  we  cannot  help  feeHng  that 
such  a  work  has  been  long  wanted.  The  object  of  the  author  has  been  to  give  a  concise 
account  of  the  origin,  history,  ol^ects,  and  constitution  of  the  numerous  learned  societies  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  There  are  few  who  have  attained  any  status  in  the  medical  prolessioB 
who  do  not  aim  at  attaching  to  their  names  three  or  more  captal  letto^,  to  indicate  that  thcj 
have  been  admitted  associates  of  some  learned  body ;  but  we  are  much  mistaken  if  there  are 
not  many  who  are  entirely  ignorant  of  the  history  and  constitution  of  the  Societies  of  whidi 
they  are  members.  To' all  such,  and  to  those  who  take  an  interest  in  scientific  ani<Hi8,  Mr 
Hume's  work  will  be  most  welcome." — ^Medical  Gazette. 


18. 

Cooksland  in  North-Eastern  Australia  / 

Or,  the  Future  Cotton  Field  of  Great  Britain  :  its  Characteristics  and 
Capabilities  for  European  Colonijjation,  with  a  Disquisition  on  the  Origin, 
Manners,  and  Customs  of  tbe  Aborigines.  By  Jobn  Dunmore  Lang, 
D.D.  A.M.,  Member  of  the  Legislative  Council  of  New  South  Wales. 

12mo.  with  7  Plates  and  Map,  1%.  6d. 
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19. 

The  True  Story  of  My  lAfe : 

A  Sketch.  By  Hans  Cbristian  Andersei^  Author  of  "  The  Shoes  of 
Fortune,"  "  The  Nightingale,"  "  0.  T.,"  "  Only  a  Fiddler,"  "  The 
Improvisatore,"  &c.     Translated  hy  Mary  Howitt. 

Fcp.  iBvo.  Ss. 
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It  is  a  delicious  and  refreshing  piece  of  autobiography ;  and  the  earlier  years,  especially, 
are  described  in  a  manner  ao  touching  that  £bw  will  be  able  to  peruse  the  narrative  without 
being  moved  to  a  tone  of  grateful  sentiment  akin  to  the  spirit  in  which  the  True  Story  is 
told.    From  such  a  reveliiion  it  is  impossible  to  rise  not  wiser  and  better." 

LiTEBABY  Gazette. 

"We  are  inclined  to  regard  this  little  volume  as  one  of  the  'most  interesting*  which  the 
author  has  produced,  for  it  is  romance  written  in  the  spirit  of  truth ;  and  although  of 
liecessity  somewhat  egotistical,  yet  there  is  so  much  simplicity  of  heart,  so  much  candour, 
and  so  much  genuine  kindliness  of  spirit,  that,  we  forget  the  writer  in  taUdng  about  himself. 
It  is  a  book  which  every  determined  aspirant  for  hterary  fame  should  read,  that  he  may  see 
how  the  force  of  genius,  combined  witb  moral  character,  can  surmount  the  most  formidable 
di^iculties." — John  Buix. 

"  This  is  a  most  delightfiil  litUe  book — one  just  fit  for  Andersen  to  write,  and  Mary  Howitt 
to  tranalate-r-im  autobiography  which  bears  in  every  page  the  stamp  of  the  most  perfect 
truthfulness,  and  which,  with  the — not  childish,  but  child-like — feeling  that  pervades  his 
'  Wonderful  Stories,'  tells  minutely  the  history  of  his  early  dreams,  and  fancies,  and  struggles, 
and  aspirations,  and  misgivings,  through  the  long  period  of  the  trying  but  upward  journey 
of  the  poor  Banish  boy,  who  entered  Copenhagen  nameless  and  Mendles8>  but  who  has  w(» 
himself  a  name  among  the  writers  of  Europe." — Eclectic  Review. 

"  This  narrative  of  Andersen^s  life  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  his  productions,  and 
bttiutilblly  unfolds  to  us  not  only  the  progress  of  his  circumstances,  but  the  progression  of  his 
mind.  It  is  a  model  of  biography,  and  we  Uve  with  him  again  in  all  lua  joys  and  iiopes. 
There  are  scenes  and  relations  in  this  simple  book  that  strike  throng  the  toughest  oonven- 
tibnalities  to  the  very  core  of  the  natural  heart.  It  will  certamly  be  one  of  the  most 
popular  biographies  ever  pubhshed — so  na'ive,  so  pure,  so  true.  Its  pictures  delineated  with 
a  fine  tone ;  its  narrative  uttered  with  a  pure  and  elegant  simplicity.  It  is  one  of  the  very 
few  books  which  one  would  wish  it  were  possible  to  be  double  its  size.  The  work  is  trans- 
lated very  elegantly  (and  doubtless  faithfidly)  by  Mary  Howitt :  reading  with  all  the  ease 
and  charm  of  an  original  work.** — Jekrold's  Newspaper. 


20. 

Phillipsland  ; 

Or,  the  Country  hitherto  designated  Port  Philip :  its  Present  Condition, 
and  Prospects  as  a  highly  eligible  Field  for  Emigration,  By  John 
Dunmore  Lang,  D.D.  A.M.,  Member  of  the  Legislative  Council  of 
New  South  Wales. 

12mo.  with  4  Plates  and  2  Maps,  Ts.  6d. 
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21. 

A   Series    of  Progressive   Exercises    in 

Latin  Elegiac  Verse.  By  the  Rev.  Edward  Walford,  M.A,  Scholar 
of  Balliol  College,  Oxford  ;  aiid  Assistant  Master  of  Tunbridge 
School. 

12mo.  2s.  6d. 

Extract  from  Preface. 

The  present  attempt  to  simplify  for  beginners  the  Art  of  Latin  Versification  has  arisen 
from  a  sense  of  the  great  want  of  snch  a  book  for  the  use  of  the  Lower  and  Middle  Forms 
of  a  Public  School,  and  I  have  now  attempted  to  sijq^ply  thb  want  by  a  series  of  Progressive 
Exercises  in  Latin  Elegiac  Verse,  which  have  been  already  tried  and  tested  by  my  Pn^ls — 
not,  I  trust,  wholly  without  success.  The  plan  on  which  I  have  proceeded,  is  most  simple. 
Beferences  have  been  made  throughout  the  whole  Work,  pointing  to  the  various  sections  of 
Dr.  Kennedy's  Latin  Grammar,  by  which  dmost  every  difficidty  will  be  eluddated ;  and  in 
the  Third  Part  I  have  added  at  the  foot  of  the  page  references  to  passages  of  the  best  Latin 
Poets,  where  dther  the  words  or  construction  intended  to  be  us^  will  readily  be  foimd.  I 
have  begun  with  the  most  elementary  Iparts  of  a  verse ;  and  proceeding  from  them  to  longer 
portions,  both  of  Hexameters  and  Pentameters,  I  have  followed  them  up  with  a  long  series 
of  Elegiac  Couplets,  as  introductory  to  the  Exercises  which  constitute  the  main  part  of  the 
Volume.  It  is  intended  that  these  Exercises  should  become  less  easy  as  the  Pupil  advanees 
further  into  the  book ;  and  this  has  been  effected  in  two  ways :  first,  by  gradually  withdraw* 
ing  the  copious  references  to  the  Latin  Grammar ;  and,  secondly,  by  presenting  the  Pupil 
with  more  free  and  idiomatic  English  for  translation. 

The  advantages  of  insuring  constant  reference  to  the  Latin  Grammar,  which  is  in  the 
Pupil's  hands,  are  too  obvious  to  need  being  enforced  by  argument.  It  will  be  enongh  to 
say,  that  this  little  work,  while  it  so  far  fiidlitates  the  composition  of  verses  as  to  ssve 
banners  from  discouragement,  will  be  found  to  assist  and  favour  industry,  and  that  it  will 
force  those  who  make  use  of  it,  even  against  their  will,  to  become  in  some  degree  joraeticaOy 
acquainted  with  the  Rules  of  Syntax,  which  cannot  be  too  often  applied  to  Composition,  even 
in  the  Higher  Forms  of  a  Public  School. 


"  An  excellent  little  treatise,  in  which  the  student  gets  just  as  much  aid  as  is  likdy  to 
inspire  him  to  self-exertion.  This  is  one  of  the  great  merits  of  Mr.  Walford's  work :  it 
deserves  further  praise  for  the  excellent  method  adopted  in  it,  and  it  supplies  a  desideratum 
which  will  now  cease  to  be  felt." — Church  and  State  Gazette. 
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22, 

The  Latin  Tyrds  Guide ; 

Or,  First  Step  towards  the  Acquirement  of  Latin.     By  Geo,  Jackson. 

2d  Edition. 

Royal  18mo.  is.  6d. 

"  A  smaU  tome  to  teach  the  first  step  towards  the  acquisition  of  the  Latin  language ;  but 
very  useM." — LiTEaABT  Gazette. 

"  A  series  of  exercises  on  the  declensions  and  conjugations ;  consisting  of  Latin  words  to 
be  inflected,  and  English  phrases  to  be  turned  into  Latin.  It  seems  designed  to  accompany 
the  study  of  the  accidence,  which  it  will,  doubtless,  impress  upon  the  mind."»-SP£CTATOB« 

**  Mr.  Jackson's  object  in  his  Quide  is  to  provide  schoolmasters  and  private  tutors  with 
the  means  of  thoroughly  grounding  their  pupils  in  the  rudiments  of  the  Latin  language ;  and 
we  think  he  has  succeeded.  This*  cheap  uttle  manual  is  the  result  of  much  practical  and 
successful  experience  in  teaching,  and  will  be  found  eminently  useful  to  teachers.  We  heartily 
recommend  the  book." — Chuech  and  State  Gazette. 

'*  An  ingenious  little  work  is  this  Latin  Tyro*i  Ouide,  It  has  a  novelty  and  simplicity  in 
its  arrangement,  with  which,  at  first  glance,  we  were  surprised,  and  with  which,  after  a  careful 
examinadon,  we  are  satisfied.  The  book  promises  to  impress  the  first  principles  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  Latin  language  upon  the  mind  of  the  student  more  indelibly  than  any  other 
elementary  system  within  our  recollection." — ^The  Sun. 

Second  Edition, 

"  Mr.  Jackson's  sensiUe  and  efficient  little  work  has  most  deservedly  reached  a  second 
edition.  For  b^inners,  it  is  one  of  the  best  elementary  works  with  which  we  are  acquainted." 

Church  and  State  Gazktte. 


23. 

Dr,  KBNNEDTS  GREEK  GRAMMAR. 

GrceccR  Grammaticae  Institutio  Prima. 

Rudiraentis  Etonensibus  quantulum  potuit  immutatis  Syntaxin  de  sua 
addidit  B.  H.  Kennedy,  S.T.P. 

12mo.  4fl.  6d. 
Also,  by  Dr.  Kennedy, 

Elementary  Latin  Grammar.    i2mo.  Ss.  6d. 

Higher  Latin  Grammar.  \in  the  press. 

The  Child's  Latin  Primer.  \in  the  press. 

£ 
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24. 

Xenophm^s  Memorabilia  of  8oc7'ates. 

From  the  Text  of  Kiihuer.  With  copious  English  Explanatory  Notes, 
Life,  Chrouology,  Examination  Questions,  and  Indexes.  By  D.  B. 
Hickie,  LL.D.  Head  Master  of  Archbishop  Sandys'  Grammar  School^ 
Hawkshead.     For  the  use  of  Colleges  and  Schools. 

Post  8vo.  8s.  6d. 

''A  ek^r  tcxt^^eopioiis  EngHsh  notes,  historical  as  well  as  grammatical — an  index  of 
Ore^  wmi^,  and  of  Sftgli^  critical  explanations,  with  a  variety  of  other  illnstrative  matter — 
charact^tstt  this  ufl^il  edition ."'-^PECTATOit. 


25. 

MedicO'CMrurgical  Transactions^ 

Publi^ed  by  the  Royal  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society  of  London. 

Vol.  XXX. — Second  Series,  Vol.  Xll.  8vo.  With  six  plates,  (one  ccdoored)  • 

and  three  woodcuts,  128. 

C(wr£NTs.^Mr.  P.  Hew«tfs  cases  of  Eneephaloid  Bneate  of  the  Heart — ^Mr.  Amott^s 
case  of  diseased  imdeeoended  Testicle^-^.  Le  Gtos  Clark's  case  of  ligature  of  the  common 
Carotid  Artery — Dr.  Benoe  Jones  on  the  contrast  between  Delirium  Tremens  and  Inflam- 
mation of  the  Brain — Dr.  Ormerod's  case  of  Encephaloid  Disease  of  the  Endocardium — 
Dr.  Bird's  and  Mr.  Hilton's  case  of  internal  Strangulation  of  the  Intestine — ^Mr.  Southam's 
case  of  Elephantiasis — ^Dr.  Burrows'  cases  of  Tubercular  Pericarditis — Mr.  Burd's  case  of 
Ovariotomy — Mr.  Image's  case  of  Enlargement  of  the  Left  Mamma — Mr.  Le  Gros  Clark's 
case  of  Cyanosis — Mr.  Marson  on  the  co-existence  of  Variola  and  Scarlatina — Dr.  Peacock's 
case  of  Malformation  of  the  Heart — Mr.  Simon  on  Inflammation  of  the  Kidney — Dr.  6. 
Johnson  on  the  Inflammatory  Diseases  of  the  Kidney^^Mr.  Bii^ett'a  account  of  the  Structure 
of  a  Nsevus — Mr.  Worthington^s  case  of  a  large  Pouch  in  the  (Esophagus — Dr.  Todd  on  the 
Irritability  of  the  Muscles  of  Paralysed  Limbs — ^Ik.  Arrowamith's  fiatal  case  of  DysplMgia. 


^^^*^*^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^S^*^t^^^^^^^0*0^r^^^f^^^F^r^^^^f^f^0^0^^^ 
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26. 

The  Human  Brain : 

Its  Structure,  Physiology ,  and  Diseases,    With  a  Description  of  the 
Typical  Forms  of  Brain  in  the  Animal  Kingdom.     'Bj  Samuel  Solly> 
F.R.S.  Senior  Assistant- Surgeon  to  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  and  Lectuier 
on  Clinical  Surgery,  &c.     New  Edition,  greatly  enlarged. 
8vo.  with  numerous  Engravings  on  Wood,  Sis. 
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27. 

MAQNETICAL  AND  METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS 

AT  COLONiAt  OBSERVATORIES: 

Printed  by  order. of  Her  Majesty* t  Oovemment,  under  the  evperintendenee  ef  lAeui.-Col, 
Sabine,  qf  the  Boyal  Artillery ;  and  published  by  Messrs.  Zonynum  and  Ch. 

for  Her  Majesty s  Stationery  Ogke. 

Observations  vmde  at  the  Observatory  at 

St.  Helena.     Vol.  1,  1840  to  1843,  with  Abstracts  of  the  Observatioiu 
from  1840  to  1845  inclusive.     Royul  4to.  42s. 

IL   Observations  made  at  the  Observatory  of  Toronto. 

Vol.  I.  1840  to  1842.    Royal  4to.  428. 

III.  Observations  on  Days  of  Unusual  Magnetic  Disturbance 

at  the  British  Colonial  Obfervatories. 

Part  1. 1840-41.    Royal  4to.  IDs.  M. 

Eecently  published, 

I.  Memoirs  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Great  Britain, 

and  of  the  llusmm  cfEeonomc  Geology  in  London, 
Vol.  I.    Eoyal  Sto.  with  Woodcois  aitd  9  krge  Plat^  (7  cQlomed),  2l8. 

IL  Sir  Henry  De  la  Beta's  Report  on  the  Geology  of 

Comwall,  Devon,  and  West  Somerset.    8vo.  148. 

III.  Capt.  Portlock's  Report  on  the  Geology  of  the  County  of 

Londonderry^  mtd  of  Parte  of  J^rone  and  ferww^iph.    $vo.  24s. 

IV.  Pfof  Phillips* s  Figures  and  Descriptions  of  the  Pal€Bo^ 

zoic  Fossils  of  CJomwall,  Devon,  and  West  Somerset.    Sto.  Q3. 

V.  Ordnance  Maps^  and  Geological^  Horizontal,  and  Verti- 
cal Sections,  Th3  Mi^  and  Horizoiiial  Soctions  geological^  coloured  lender  the 
SuperinteudeDce  of  Sir  Heniy  T.  Be  la  Beche. 


2»  MB88B8.  LONGMAN  and  CO.'S  hlST^Works  just  published. 

28. 

Catalogv£  of  Second-hand  Books, 

A  Catalogue  of  Old  Books  for  the  Year  1848;  containing  Valuable 

and  Useful  Works  in  various  Branches  of  Literature,  Foreign   and 

English  :  including  the  great  Work  on  Egjrpt,  published  by  order  of 

Napoleon ;   a  Fine   Set  of  the  Original    Editions  of  the   Delphin 

Classics,  in  quarto ;  the  Musee  Fran9ais,  folio.  Proofs  before  Letters ; 

and  a  variety  of  Galleries  and  Works  of  Art. 

8to,  Gratis,  sewed. 

*«*  The  Catalogue  contains,  among  other  valuable  and  useful  articles, 

the  following : — 

Egypt  (the  great  work  on),  published  under  the  auspices  of  Bonaparte,  in 
9  vols,  folio  of  Letterpress  Description,  and  14  vols,  of  Plates,  done  by  the  best 
French  Artists,  from  Drawings  taken  during  the  stay  of  the  French  Expeditionary 
Army  in  that  country,  forming  a  grand  and  brilliant  exhibition  of  the  remains  of 
Ancient  Egypt,  and  whatever  is  most  striking  in  the  Palaces,  Buildings,  and 
Scenery  of  Modem  Egypt,  £1b. 

The  Delphin  Classics  (the  Original  Editions),  in  4to,  a  very  fine  set  of 
63  vols,  calf  joints,  gilt  leaves,  &c.  from  the  late  Duke  of  Sussex's  Library,  £36, 

The  Musee  Frangais,  in  folio,  4  vols.  Proofs  before  Letters. — This  is  the 
most  magnificent  work  ever  issued  from  the  Parisian  press,  containing  the  matchleis 
collection  of  Pictures  which  formerly  graced  the  Louvre. 

Conchology.  —  Martin  and  Chemnitz's  Conchology,  the  most  valuable 
System  extant,  12  vols.  4to.  (1769,  &c.)  j^28. 

Musee  Royal,  ou  Recueil  de  Gravures  d*apres  les  plus  beauk  Tableaux, 
Statues,  et  fias-reliefs  de  la  Collection  Royale,  public  par  Henri  Laurent,  2  vols, 
atlas  folio,  (1818)  Proofs  before  Letters,  £iO. 

British  Gallery  of  Pictures,  selected  from  the  most  approved  Productions 
of  the  Old  Masters  in  Great  Britain,  accompanied  with  Descriptions,  Historical  and 
Critical,  by  H.  Tresham  and  W.  Y.  Ottley ;  the  executive  part  under  the  manage- 
ment of  P.  W.  Tomkins,  the  Plates  splendidly  coloured  to  imitate  the  original 
Drawings,  (published  at  150  Guineas,  this  superb  copy  being  one  of  the  earliest 
issued,  1818,)  imperial  folio,  elegantly  bound  in  morocco  extra,  richly  gilt,  jf42. 

Marlborough  Gems,  62  beautiful  Engravings,  by  Bartolozzi,  firom  Drawings 
by  Cipriani,  many  of  them  Proofs  before  Letters,  in  2  vols,  folio,  (privately 
printed,  1790,)  elegant,  in  green  morocco,  gilt  leaves,  £65, 

Scheuchzer,  Physica  Sacra,  a  Collection  of  750  fine  Prints,  illustrative  of 
the  Bible,  with  Grerman  Letterpress  Descriptions,  4  vols.  fol.  (Augsb.  1731)  £7,  7b. 

Thane's  British  Autography,  a  Collection  of  Facsimiles  of  the  Hand- 
writing of  Royal  and  Illustrious  Personages,  with  their  authentic  Portraits,  3  vols. 
4to.  boards,  £%.  8s. 

Sir  W.  Hamilton's  Campi  Phlegrei ;  or.  Observations  on  the  Volcanoes  of 
the  Two  Sicilies,  in  English  and  much,  64  Illuminated  Plates  of  the  Volcanoes  in 
a  state  of  Quietude  or  Eruption,  taken  firom  Drawings  and  coloured  after  Nature 
by  the  Editor,  Mr.  P.  Fabris,  fine  copy,  folio,  (Napl.1776) ,  half-bd.  russia,  £6. 6t. 

Wilson  and  Ogilvy,  $7»  Skinner  Street,  Snowhill,  London. 


Just  Published,  ia  B<^  8vo.,  VOL.  J^,  eoBteining  naarly  1100 pig«B>and  dO/)00  Words 

not  to  be  found  in  any  other  English  Dictionary, 

Price  only  £1  I  1  I  Ot  strongly  bound  in  cloth:  or,  balf-bonnd  ia  calf, 

marbled  edges,  £k  i  €  %  Qm 

GILBERT'S 

mmm  WEdr^TwM  Stjmolofftoia  and  Fronoimotaff 

DICTIONARY 

THE    ENGLISH    LANGUAGE. 

Thit  national,  meritorious,  and  extremely  Cheap  Work  will  be  completed  in  9  Yolt. 
It  i*  alfo  in  oouiM  of  pablioaticm  in  MonthiT  Parts,  31  of  which  are  already  issued,  and  the  entire  Work 

will  be  finished  in  1848* 

The  publication  of  a  New  Etymological  and  Pronounciitg  Dictionary 
of  the  English  Language,  based  upon  the  Dictionaries  of  Johnson  and 
Walker,  and  comprehending  all  the  terms  which  have  been  introduced 
and  established  since  their  day  to  the  present  time  in  Literature,  and  in 
the  various  departments  of  Natural  and  Mechanical  Science,  Arts,  and 
Manufacture  has  been  long  felt  as  a  desideratum  in  British  Literature, — 
which,  if  well  supplied,  could  not  fail  to  prove  highly  useful  and  acceptable 
to  the  Literaiy  and  Scientific  World,  wherever  the  English  Language  is  read 
or  spoken.  To  supply  this  desideratum,  is  the  object  of  the  present  Work. 
It  will  be  completed  in  about  36  Monthly  Parts,  and  form  two  handsome 
Royal  Octavo  Volumes,  of  2000  pages.  Several  thousand  words  which  occur 
in  our  old  standard  English  Authors  will  be  embraced,  the  obsolete  being 
carefiilly  marked  as  such,  and  quotations  generally  given  from  the  passages 
in  which  they  occur.  The  roots  from  which  the  Terms  are  derived  are  printed 
in  italics,  obviating  the  difficulties  which  otherwise  occur  to  persons  not  ^Etmi- 
liar  with  the  Greek,  Hebrew,  or  other  ancient  Alphabets^  A  compendious 
Grammar  of  the  English  Language  will  be  given  during  the  course  of  pub- 
lication ;  and  at  the  end  of  me  Work,  a  copious  Yocabulary  of  French, 
Latin,  and  other  foreign  phrases  and  words  now  used  by  English  writers.  In 
Natural  History,  all  the  classes,  orders,  families,  and  reco^ized  genera  of 
animals,  plants,  or  minerals,  will  be  described,  as  now  classified  by  the  most 
eminent  Naturalists ;  in  fact,  nothing  shall  be  wanting  to  render  the  Work 
one  of  universcd  reference  and  useful  information  for  the  Private  or  Public 
Library,  the  Counting-House,  the  School,  or  the  University. 

The  Publisher  has  receiyed  a  g^at  many  oommunications,  inquiring  who  the  author  of  the 
Uniybrsal  Dictionary  is.  In  answer  to  all  such  Correspondents,  Mr.  Gilbert  has  to 
state,  that  there  exists  no  reason  why  the  Author's  name  should  not  be  known,  save  an  earnest 
wish  on  his  part  that  the  Work  should  be  tested  solely  by  its  own  intrinsic  worth.  Mr.  Gilbert, 
however,  may  state,  that  the  gentleman  in  question  is  personally  known,  and  his  talents  appre- 
ciated by  some  of  the  most  eminent  Professors  in  the  Universities  of  London,  Oxford,  Dublin, 
Edinburgh,  and  Glasgow,  and  that  he  is  himself  an  Author  of  several  publications  connected 
with  Natural  Science  and  Polite  Literature,  and  has  been  for  sev^al  years  a  Lecturer  in  one 
of  our  Universities. 

(Continued  on  next  page.) 
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And  supplied  to  order  by  every  Bookseller,  Stationer,  dcNewsvender  In  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Colonies. 


(CfriHcwHi  on  the  New  BkkgU^  Dictionary.) 

^  The  work  befiyre  us  fills  up  a  decided  desideratom  in  the  English  Lnguge.    Ha  wotid  '• 
indeed  be  most  nnreaflonable  who  did  not  own  the  debt  doe  to  the  anthor  in  gtwing  ms  tiie ' 
■jngnlay  infonnatioD  of  the  Traveller,  the  deep  learning  of  the  Diyine,  the  earioos  Pl^  of  tiie 
Philologists^  tiie  snecinct  definitions  of  tiie  Mathematician,  the  technical  tmne  of  the  Maaa- 
fiictnnry  the  termimdogy  of  tiie  Katonlist,  the  newly-fbrmed  instnuDents  of  the  Mnslcian,  tbe 
gentle  sdenoe  of  the  Herald,  and  the  abetrofle  infomiati<Hi  of  the  Physiologist''— JVm  Qmt-  ' 
terfy  Beview,  Jan.  1847. 

'' A  work  of  tibis  description  was  modi  wanted.  So  many  tednScal  and  exotie  terms  hare  of  ^ 
late  years  become  natmalixed  with  ns,  that  even  the  'knowing ones'  are  eometimea  at  a  loa; ' 
no  wonder,  then,  tiiat  the  yovng  stodents  of  Uteratnre  sbonld  fireqnently  find  tibemadTes  at  see ' 
without  a  compass  or  rudder.    We  like  the  plan  of  this  new  Dictionary,  and  the  execatjoa 
is  satisftctory." — Weitmmster  Bedew. 

**  The  most  important  work  that  has  issued  from  the  press  for  very  many  yeaxB." — ^Jferatif 
HerdUL  , 

<' It  is  not  merely  a  Dictionary,  but  it  presents  us  with  many  of  the  features  of  an  Bney- ' 
dopeedia;  retaining,  at  the  same  time,  the  compactness  of  a  Dictionary.  Tlie  Author  hss ' 
performed  his  duty  carefully  and  skilfully.  It  is  an  elaborate  English  Dictionary,  oonqdete  to  ' 
the  present  time." — Banker*$  Magazine,  "        j 

'<  We  have  already  characterised  this  useful  book,  and  are  glad  to  find  that  it  otrntinvesto  | 
merit  all  that  has  been  said  in  commendation  of  its  plan  and  execution.'' — Tav^e  Magmzm. 

"  This  is  another  of  Mr.  Gilberf  s  truly-Taluable  publications ;  such  a  work  has  been  loag 
called  for;  and  from  the  manner  in  which  this  is  produced,  and  its  cheapness,  it  mnathafe 
an  extensiTe  sale." — Art  Union  Journal. 

''This  Dictionary,  so  extensiTe  in  design  and  useful  in  application,  desenres  especial  notice; 
its  utility  must  strongly  recommend  it." — Douglas  Jerrold. 

"  It  is  indeed  a  desideratum  to  our  literature ;  and  if  completed  as  it  has  been  begun,  inll  t 
be  an  inyaluable  addition  to  the  student's  library." — BoamgtibiceX  Magaane.  \ 

"  A  new  and  yaluable  work ;  the  task  has  been  undertaken  by  one  quite  eompetent  to  i 
carry  the  undertaking  to  a  successful  issue.  The  enterprise  is  a  good  one,  and  deeerrei ' 
support" —  Weekly  JHspatch,  | 

"  It  is  gratifying  to  observe  the  very  satisfiictory  progress  of  the  '  New  Universal  Etynoolo-  ■ 
gical  and  Pronouncing  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language.'  When  only  two  or  three  parts  • 
had  been  issued,  we  took  the  opportunity  of  expressing  a  fiivourable  opiiion  of  the  plan  and  i 
design  <tf  the  work.  We  have  now  inspected  several  further  parts,  and  it  is  highly  plooalag  to  , 
be  enabled  to  repeat  all  former  praise,  and,  moreover  to  add  that  there  is  every  reaaoa  to  1 
believe,  tliat  this  will  form  a  valuable,  and  most  useful,  and  desirable  book  of  xefiarenee, ' 
containing  information  that  must  be  sought  in  various  directions  at  the  cost  of  much  time  and 
tpouble,  whereas  it  is  here  concentrated  iu  a  clear  and  correct  manner,  and  so  as  to  be  easilj 
found,  owing  to  the  excellent  arrangement  and  classification  adopted." — Mom.  Advertiser.  I 

"  This  Dictionary  contains  several  thousand  words  introduced  into  use  sinee  the  time  of , 
Johnson  and  Walker." — Spectator.  j 

"  On  a  careful  examination  of  this  Work,  we  feel  disposed  to  regard  it  with  conaiderahfe ' 
&vour;  it  bids  fair  to  be  extensively  useful,  and  we  hope  the  public  vdU  property  respond  to  ' 
its  claim  for  encouragement" — TeacJiers*  Magazine. 

"  It  embraces  aU  the  terms  used  in  art,  sdence,  and  literature,  and  is  therefore  most  valua- 
ble in  those  departments  which  philologists  who  compile  dictioniuries  usually  neglect  The  oU  ! 
rule  upon  whidi  such  compilers  have  generally  gone,  is  so  amplified  upon  and  extended  in  tihe 
work  before  us,  that  this  f^t  alone  stamps  it  with  immense  '^ue.  In  a  word,  quoting  finom  \ 
the  prospectus,  which  promises  nothing  (hat  it  has  not  honestly  fulfilled,  the  Dictionary  ia  one 
'  of  universal  reference  and  useful  information  for  the  private  or  public  library,  the  oountixig- 
house,  the  school,  or  the  university." — Weekly  Dispatch,  2nd  Notice. 

"  Our  Judgment  on  this  Work  will  be  entitled  to  more  regard,  because  we  have  deferred  i 
pronouncing  it  until  several  parts  had  been  examined.  We  now  unhesitatingly  say,  it  promiaes  ' 
to  be  a  pubUcation  of  extraordinary  worth,  and  is  likely  to  supply  what  has  long  been  felt  to  ' 
be  a  desideratum  in  our  literature.  It  will,  in  fiust,  form  a  condensed  Encydopeedia  in  a 
pact  form,  and  at  a  very  moderate  price."— TA6  Watchman. 
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Gilbert's  New  Gazetteer  of  the  World. 


This  Work,  which  has  been  in  preparation  for  many  years,  will  be  printed  uniform  with  the  , 

"  Emolish  Dictionary." 


J%ui  Published,  in  royal  8vo.,  coloured,  price  only  128,,  in  patent  binding, 

GILBERT'S  COLLEGE  ATUS, 

WITH  A  CONSULTING  INDEX  OF  25,000  PLACES, 

THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST  EVER  PUBLISHED! 

Consisting  op  Thirty  Large  Maps,  beautifully  engraved  on  steel,  with  compara- 
tive  Scales  (a  novel  and  valuable  feature),  and  an  Alphabetical  Gazetteer  Index  of  the 
Latitudes  and  Longitudes  of  25,000  Places.  The  public  judgment  of  this  work  has 
decided,  that  it  is  the  best  and  cheapest  Atlas  of  Modem  Geography  ever  produced. 
The  scale  of  the  Maps,  the  copiousness  and  accuracy  of  the  geographical  information,  the 
distinctness  and  beauty  of  the  engraving,  and  the  highly  valuable  Consulting  Index, 
all  combine  to  make  it  especially  calculated  for  educational  purposes  in  Colleges  and 
Schools,  as  well  as  private  ftonilies. 


The  Eastern  &  Western  He- 
mispheres (double  Map.) 

Europe. 

England  and  Wales. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

France,  in  Provinces. 

Belgium. 

Holland. 

Prussia,  Wes^haUa,  kc 

Turkey  (in  Europe),  Mol- 
davia, Albania,  &c. 

Turkey  (in  Asia),  Syria,  Pa- 
lestine, the  Euphrates 
Count^,  Sec, 

Russia,  Poland,  &c. 
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Greece  and  the  Ionian  Islands. 

Switzerland,  and  the  Passes 
of  the  Alps. 

Spain  and  Portugal. 

Germany  (North,)  Saxony, 
Hanover,  &c. 

Ditto  (South,)  Bavaria,  Wir- 
temberg,  &c. 

Austria  and  Bohemia,  Hun- 
gary, Transylvania,  &c. 

Italy  (Nor.)  Sardinian  States, 

Corsica,  kc, 

Italy  (Sou.)  Isles  of  Sardinia, 
Naples,  and  Sicily,  &c. 

Africa,  Arabia,  Madagascar, 
Egypt,  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
&c. 


Asia,  Japan,  Philippine  and 
Orientel  Isles. 

India  (Nor.),  Cabool,  Scinde, 
Punjaub,  &c. 

India  (South),  Ceylon,  Sec, 

China  Proper. 

Nor.  America,  British  Posses- 
sions, Greenland,  Mexico, 
Canada,  West  Indies,  See, 

United  States,  the  Lake  Coun- 
try, &c 

South  America,  Brazil,  Pern, 
Guiana,  La  Plata,  Pata- 
gonia, Sec, 

Australia,  YanDiemen's  Land, 
New  South  Wales,  Sec, 

Index. 


In  royal  8vo.,  coloured,  price  only  5«.  6d,,  in  patent  binding, 

Gilbert's  Junior  Atlas  for  Schools, 

With  a  Consulting  Index  of  9000  Places. 


CONTENTS. 

1.  )  Eastern  and  Western 

2.  \     Hemispheres. 

6. 

Scotland. 

9. 

Africa. 

6. 

Ireland. 

10. 

North  America. 

8.     Europe. 

7. 

France. 

11. 

South  America. 

4.    England  and  Wales. 

8. 

Asia. 

12. 

The  copious  Index. 

Gilbert's  JnvenUe  Modem  Atlas; 

The  whole  accompanied  by  descriptive  Letter-press,  an  Index  of  2000  Places,  See. ; 

FORMING  AN  INSTRUCTIVE  AND  CHEAP  WORK. 

In  small  4to.,  coloured,  price  only  58.  bound. 

"  The  twenty  steel-plate  Maps  are  of  a  superior  kind.  The  book  is  indeed  well  got  up,  and 
every  way  calculated  to  lay  before  the  pupil  dear  ideas  of  the  different  countries  on  which  it 
treats." — Author's  Institute  Circular, 

*'  A  very  useful  work." — Athenmum, 


Price  Is,,  with  Engravings, 

PHIPSON'S  EXPLANATION  OF  THE 
ACNETIC    AND    OTHER     TELEGRAPHS. 

It  is  an  EASY  and  ILLUSTRATED  TREATISE  on  one  of  the  greatest  wonden  of  the  age. 


GILBERT'S 

MODERN  ATLAS  OF  THE  WORLD, 

In  00  Impb&ial  4to.  Mafs,  each  Map  is  accompanied  by  two  large  pages  of  Geographical, 
HUtoiicaly  Commercial^  and  descriptive  Letter-press,  the  whole  being  equal  to  720  pages  of 
an  8vo.  volume ;  and  the  Work  is  rendered  complete  by  the  valuable  and  copious  Coaaultlng 
Alphabetical  Gazetteer  Index  of  nearly  50,000  Names  of  Places  figured  in  the  Maps,  with 
their  Latitudes  and  Lpngltudes,  and  the  number  of  the  Map  i^  which  each  Place  is  to  be  foond. 

Thb  universal  approbation  bestowed  upon  this  Atlas-  of  the  World,  has  Induced  tbe 
Proprietor  to  prepare  a  new  and  improved  edition.  The  letter-press,  by  Robert  Mudie, 
Esq.,  has  been  carefully  examined,  and  the  Maps  have  undergone  tixorough  revision. 

Two  new  featui^  have  been  added: — ^The  divisional  Maps  of  the  Continents,  each  have 
a  scale  to  show  the  lineal  dimensions  of  the  respective  countries  in  contrast  with  England, 
exhibiting  the  difference  in  their  respective  sizes.  The  Maps  also  have  the  Points  of 
the  Compass,  within  the  circle  of  which  is  introduced  a  miniature  Map  of  the  quarter 
of  the  globe  in  which  the  country  is  situated,  showing  at  a  glance  the  posttioii  and 
area  each  particular  Empire  or  State  occupies  in  comparison  with  the  Continent  to 
which  it  belongs. 

An  additional  l^atnve  la,  tlutt  all  tke  mallwagra  in  ^^aratian 
or  In  progToaa  tbroagrbont  the  Worldi  are  Inaert^d. 

It  is,  without.  pcsSumption,    confidently  anticipated    that  the   present  edition  of  this 
mnique,   elegant,   and  highly  esteemed  work,  will  add  to  its  reputation,  and  command  , 
an  extensive  and  permanently  increasing  sale.  ; 

£     M.     4. 

In   half-bound   Turkey    morocco,    gilt  edges,   patent  binding — containing  the^v 

whole  of  the  Letter-press,  the  Sixty  Mf^  full  coloured,  and  an  Alphabetical  >  2  12  € 
Index  of  the  Latitudes  and  Loqgitndes  of  n^ly  50,000  Places,  ) 

For  the  convenience  of  those  who  may  prrfer  to  take  the  Work  in  a  periodieal  fanm, 
it  may  be  purchased  in  Monthly  Parts  at  Is,  6d, 


'' Wo^  following  words  in  long  successiop,  however  ably  selected  those  words  may  be, 
never  convey  so  distinct  an  idea  of  the  visible  forms  of  the*  earth  as  libe  flm  glance  of  a  good  | 
Atlas.  Of  all  the  contrivances  hitherto  devised  for  the  benefit  of  geography,  this  is  the  most 
efibctive.  In  the  extent  and  variety  of  its  resources,  in  rapidity  of  utterance,  in  the  eajpiouBoem 
and  completeness  of  the  infoimation  it  communicatee,  in  precision,  conciseness,  pefspicoity, 
in  the.  hold  it  has  upon  the  memory,  in  vividness  of  imagery  and  power  of  expressioii,  in 
convenience  of  reference,  in  portability,  in  the  happy  combination  of  so  many  and  such  naelBl 
qualities,  this  Atlas  has  no  rival." 

"  In  the  letter-press  (here  is  a  comprehensive  grasp  of  the  subject,  that  is  vary  strfldi^, 
especially  in  our  literature,  which  is  singolarly  barren  in  this  class  of  rewareh,  1^ 
physical  ieatuaes  whiob  mark  the  tme  face  of  countries,  are  tmeed  with  a  master  haai; 
and  they  are  valuable  contributions  to  our  geogpraphioid  knewledge.  Popular  iaatnietiQB 
is  never  lost  sight  of,  and  the  work  is  equally  to  be  piind  as  a  book  of  syatematie  stady 
and  ready  reference." 

«The  Maps  are  very  neatly  executed  and  of  convenient  eiee." — Athemsum, 

"  A  valuable  and  oheap  Atlas,  with  very  elaborate  letter-pre«k"— X^tfanorif  Gazette, 

''A  cheap  and  very  useful,  neat,  and  accurate  collection  of  Maps,  with  valnabla 
graphical  information,  deariy  and  intelligibly  conveyed.** — Atias  News. 

"  KeaUy-^""^"-^  ^*P»»  with  oompaet,  well-writien  essays."— CMcr^  JeumaL 


The  Importance  of  an  AUas  of  the  World. 

Of  all  the  furnishings  requisite  for  a  family,  one  of  the  most  valuable  is  an  Atlas  of  the  World, 
on  a  Scale  sufficiently  lai^e  fbr  diflplsyiag  Itie  great  dittingoLsfaing  points  of  erery  country. 

Such  is  the  importaact  of  atsdyiog  correctly  a  good  Atlas  of  the  World,  that,  independently 
of  the  characters  of  the  earth  itself,  no  one  is  properly  qualified  for  acting  his  part  well  in  the 
common  buiiness  of  Ufa,  'aad  no  one  is  capable  of  duly  appredating  the  value  of  history, 
ei\joylng  a  book  of  travels,  or  of  talking  Ukc  a  rational  being  about  any  of  those  countless 
foreign  substances  which  are  now  met  with  as  the  materials  of  articles  of  use  or  ornament 
in  almost  every  honse  wiHiin  these  kingdoms,  without  consnlting  an  Atlas  with  Oeognraphical, 
Historical,  Commercial  and  Descriptive  Letter-press. 

If  all  persons  could  once  be  led  to  this,  it  is  incalculable  to  conceive  how  much  more 
delightful  it  would  msJce  the  world  we  live  in  j  because  it  would  enable  us  to  live  mentally, 
and  in  our  mental  life  consists  our  real  enjoyment  of  all  the  world  at  once.  Thus,  for  instances, 
we  should  be  enabled  to  drink  our  coffee  in  the  groves  of  Yemen,  with  turbaned  Arabs  and 
loaded  camels  around  us;  aud,  under  that  balmy  sky  we  could  look  across  the  Red  Sea, 
where  there  is  in  one  place  an  assemblage  of  worm-buUt  reefs,  extending  line  upon  line^  and 
white  with  the  foam  produced  by  an  angry  wind ;  and  in  another  place  reding  with  the  steeaa 
of  volcanic  fires,  while  the  bottom  is  as  gay  as  a  garden  with  the  vegetation  oS  the  deep,  and 
the  waters  are  literally  encumbered  with  living  creatures.  So  might  we  drink  our  tea  in  some 
fantastic  alcove  of  a  Chinese  mandarin,  and  enjoy  the  characters  of  that  most  singular  country, 
which  has  remained  changeless  for  hundreds  of  years.  We  should  never  taste  the  stimulating 
flavour  of  cinnamon  without  being  borne  in  thought  to  Ceylon,  with  its  rich  fields  of  rice;  its 
beautiful  copses  which  fumiah  tUs  exhilarating  apiee;  its  tangled  and  swampy  woods,  with 
their  herds  of  gigantic  elephants ;  its  more  dry  and  inland  fiwests,  peopled  with  conntieas 
thousands  of  apes,  which-  make  the  early  mom  hideous  with  their  ofies.  So  also  we  should 
never  taste  a  clove  or  a  nutm^,  without  being  wafted  to  the  spicy  islands  of  the  Oriental 
Archipelago,  where  all  is  the  vigour  of  growth  and  beauty,  and  the  riohndss  of  perfume. 

But  we  most  stop,  for  there  is  no  end  to  the  catalogfue,  and  it  is  an  exhibition  of  which  we 
must  not  see  too  mneh  at  a  passbig  glance,  lest  it  should  wile  us  from  our  proper  purpose. 
And  we  have  mentioned  these  few  particulars  merely  to  let  those  who  are  yet  in  ignorance  of 
the  subject  know  how  w^  the  world  is  worth  our  studying :  how  richly  the  earth  which  we 
inhabit  has  been  endowed  by  its  bountiful  Maker ;  how  full  the  feast  which  it  affcnds  to  all ; 
and  yet  how  varied,  how  free  from  surfeiting,  how  healthful. 

Now,  as  wie  have  already  said,  not  only  might,  bat  shtndd,  every  commodity  of  every  region 
transport  us  to  that  region,  and  make  it  render  up  to  our  emoyment  all  that  it  possesses;  but 
an  Aflas  of  the  World,  which  has  been  duly  studied,  brings  the  whole  before  us  the  moment  we 
glance  at  it ;  for  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  our  knowledge  will  be  the  extent  of  the  remi- 
niscence which  this  most  powerful  talisman  will  coz^ure  up.  Truly  it  is  magic, — but  it  is 
magic  of  nature's  exhibiting ;  the  effect  of  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness,  without  deception, 
without  anything  to  mislead,  and  with  everything  to  inform  the  head  and  soften  the  heart. 

As  we  look  intellectually  upon  the  Atlas,  the  whole  of  the  human  race,  from  Adam  down* 
ward,  rise  in  succession  to  our  view ;  and  every  event,  pictured  to  itself,  stands  out  as  fresh 
and  as  forcible  in  its  colours  as  if  it  were  before  our  mortal  eyes. 

Let  the  knowledge  be  once  fairly  acquired,  whether  it  be  limited  or  extended,  if  it  be  properly 
applied  to  the  Atlas,  the  Atlas  will  render  it  up  more  briefly  and  clearly  than  it  would  be  ren- 
dered up  by  any  other  means.  The  extent  and  the  readiness  of  this  memorial  or  suggestive 
power  in  the  Atlas,  will  astonish'  those  who  have  not  been  in  the  habit  of  using  it ;  and  there 
is  a  most  agreeable  way  of  finding  this  out.  I^et,  for  instance,  the  conversation  be  directed  to 
the  varieties  of  the  human  race,  in  appearance  and  character,  and  let  any  one  lay  his  finger 
successively  upon  lands  strongly  contrasted  in  this  respect ;  and  in  whatever  order  he  takes 
them,  he  will  find  that  the  people  stand  up,  as  it  were,  the  instant  that  his  finger  touches  that 
country,  as  if  that  country  were  touched  by  the  wand  of  a  magician. 

It  is  the  same  with  every  art  which  mankind  have  practis^,  and  every  science  which  they 
have  studied.  If  we  are  once  in  possession  of  the  knowledge,  and  have  had  the  Atlas  in  juxta- 
position with  us  in  the  study  of  it,  the  Atlas  will  not  suffer  us  to  forget  it,  but  will  faithfully 
bring  to  our  recollection  everything  of  weal  or  woe  that  has  happened.  The  Atlas  will  not 
furnish  us  with  the  knowledge  at  first,  but  it  will  keep  for  us  what  we  have  acquired. 

On  a  great  scale,  thMe  is  no  artificial  memory  half  so  good  for  this  purpose  as  an  Atlas  of 
the  World.  It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  Atlas  is  only  the  casket,  and  not  the 
jewels  of  knowledge ;  but  thai  it  is  a  casket  so  perfect,  and  so  permanent  in  its  arrangement, 
(eapeaaHy  wJkm  mccwnpmded  by  de$eripHve  Uttar^preu,  like  *'  OUberfe  Modem  AUas," 
that  every  jewel  which  we  can  put  into  It  is  found  the  very  instant  that  we  require  it.  Every 
family,  therefore,  should  have  an  Atlas  of  the  World,  as  large  and  good  as  their  circumstances 
will  admit;  and,  besides  the  pleasure  of  its  POssBseiON,  it  will  in6U&9  thbic 

ITS  VALUE   MANIFOLD   IN   THE   INSTRUCTION   OP  BOTH   OLD   AND   YOUNG. 


THIRD  EDITION.^JU8T  PUBLISHED, 

In  200  follHsized  Royal  ISmo.  pages,  price  9».  6d.,  or  with  the  Maps  coloured  only  it.,  bonnd, 

GILBERrS  GEOGRAPHY 

FOR    FAMILIES    AND    SCHOOLS; 

ILLU8TRATBD   BY 

13    VERY    SUPERIOR    STEEL-PLATE    MAPS, 

AND  FOUR  WOOD-CUTS,  VIZ.  :— 

Map  of  the  World  in  Hemispheres,  "with  pictorial  representations  of  the  Mountains  and 
Waterfalls,  and  Scales  of  the  principal  Rivers — tiie  Solar  System — Modelled  Map  of 
Geographical  Terms — ^A  Delineation  of  the  Sizes  of  the  most  noted  Lakes — The  Seasons — The 
World  as  known  at  the  Deluge — Ditto  in  the  time  of  our  Sayiour — ^The  Mariner's  Compass — 
Maps  of  Europe — British  Isles — Asia — ^Africa — North  America — South  America — Aasd*alasia 
— ^Diagrams  of  the  Projections  of  Maps — ^And  an  Alphabetical 

INDEX  OF  THE  LATITUDES  AND  LONGITUDES  OF  2500  Plaoes. 

The  following  is  a  Selection  of  a  few  of  the  Critidsms  qf  this  important  Work. 

'^  Elementary  works  are  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  Ihey  require,  in  order  to  be  well 
digested  and  leally  useful,  much  ability ;  a  great  deal  in  the  pursuit  of  science  depends  npoo 
the  early  impressions  we  receive  in  the  study  of  its  rudiments :  when  these  are  confused  and 
repulsive,  they  too  frequently  repress  the  desire  for  acquaintance  with  the  subject ;  but  when, 
on  the  contrary,  they  are  clear  and  rendered  attractive,  they  stimulate  the  ^h  for  informa- 
tion, and  thus  pave  the  way  for  complete  knowledge.  Such  an  elementary  book  has  lately 
been  published  by  Mr.  Gilbert,  under  the  title  of '  Geograj^y  for  Families  and  Schools,' 
which  I  have  much  pleasure  in  recommending." — (The  Right  Hon,  Lord  Colchester,  in  his 
Anniversary  Address,  as  President,  at  the  Royal  Geographical  Society.) 

This  is  really  fit  for  the  purpose  it  professes  to  serve,  which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of 
other  geographies.  It  is  illustrated  with  neatly-drawn  maps,  one  of  which,  representing  tiie 
surfiEu^  of  land  and  water  in  relief,  is  a  beautifnl  specimen  of  art." — Oardener's  Chnmide, 

"  This  is  a  very  great  improvement  upon  the  pre-existing  geographical  guides  for  the  use  of 
schools  and  fiunilies.  It  is  simple  in  its  definitions  and  descriptions,  and  enters  into  minute 
details  with  considerable  perspicuity  and  great  accuracy.  The  maps  and  diagrams  are  well 
drawn.  We  are  well  aware  of  the  difficulty  which  exists  in  displacing  old-established  class- 
books  of  any  kind ;  but  we  feel  convinced  that  when  the  one  before  us  becomes  known  to 
preceptors  and  families  generally,  it  will  receive  a  most  extensive  patronage." — Weekly 
Dispatch. 

"A  very  neatly  got  up,  and  very  excellently-digested,  and  usefully-illustrated  volome, 
than  which  we  cannot  recommend  our  readers  to  a  more  serviceable  and  pleasant  g^de  to  one  of 
the  most  necessary  and  agreeable  of  studies." — Literary  Gazette. 

"  A  compact  volume,  well  adapted  for  its  intended  purpose.  The  maps  are  neatly  eiN^ved, 
and  the  text  is  carefully  printed." — Pictorial  Times. 

"  We  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  this  work  as  the  most  comprehensive  of  its  kind ; 
it  contains  nothing  superfluous ;  its  arrangement  is  philosophical  and  well  adapted  for  instruc- 
tion ;  and  the  maps  and  illustrations  are  in  the  highest  style  of  art." — Atltis. 

<'  It  is  admirably  adapted  to,  and  fully  merits,  the  place  which  the  proprietor  intends  it  fSnr 
in  '  fiimilies  and  schools ;'  the  more  so,  as  it  is  remarkably  cheap.  It  is  also  quite  sufficiently 
copious  for  general  reference ;  and  to  those  who  have  too  long  neglected  this  very  useful  and 
entertaining  study,  this  is  exactiy  the  book  to  take  up,  as  it  gives,  in- addition  to  the  usual  drj 
enumeration  of  rivers,  towns,  and  inhabitants,  numerous  observations  on  the  government,  1 
character,  and  general  condition  of  the  different  inhabitants  of  the  globe." — Court  JoumaL  , 

<'  This  is  the  cheapest  and  best  got  up  book  we  have  seen.  It  is  really  a  delightful  thing  to  know  \ 
that  for  so  small  a  price  heads  of  ftmilies  may  place  in  their  childr^'s  hands  (ay,  in  their  own  ' 
too)  a  book  so  full  of  nieful  knowledge,  admirably  communicated,  and  illnstiated  by  acenrafee, 
neat,  and  very  pretty  maps.    We  venture  to  predict  that  it  will  become  a  pennanentlj-^stn-  ; 
blished  hoo\i."— Church  and  State  Gazette. 

*«*  Any  Ladj  or  0«ntlemaa  cUrectlj  oonnected  with  the  profession  of  Education,  and  willing  to  adopt  this 
Woric,  maj  hare  a  Specimen  Copy  gratuitotMly,  on  special  api^cation  by  letter,  or  persosaUy  to  the  Pro- 
prietor. 


The  d6th  Thoosand,  prioe  only  Is,  sewed,  or  1#.  6<f.  bound. 
With  a  very  useful  steel-plate  Genealogical  Chart  of  the  Sovereigns  of  England, 

And  other  Bngravings,      ^^ 

Outlines  of  English  History, 

WITH  Iin'ERESTING  REMARKS  ON  MANNERS,  CUSTOMS,  ARTS,  DRESSES,  &c 

BY   HENRT   IKCB,  M.A. 

''A  neat  and  accurate  compendium,  and  written  with  perspicuity.  The  events  of  each  reign 
are  arranged  under  different  heads,  so  as  to  give,  at  a  g^ce,  a  compr^ensive  view  of  we 
whole." — Athenaum, 

"  There  is  a  grreat  deal  of  information  in  a  small  compass,  and  the  Author  has  availed  himself 
of  the  latest  authorities.  We  prefer  the  form  of  Outlines  to  that  of  Catechisms.  It  contributes 
to  the  formation  of  more  logical  views,  both  by  the  teacher  and  scholar.  Catechisma  are  the 
school-books  of  parrots." — Spectator 

**  A  very  useful  book  for  the  instruction  of  youth,  being  a  complete  resumS  of  the  whole 
History  of  England." — Metropolitan. 

**  A  well  digested  little  book." — Literary  Oaxette. 

"  A  good  compendium  of  our  national  history,  manners,  and  customs :  it  contains  the  essence 
of  very  many  volumes." — Sunday  School  Magazine, 

Also,  price  la,  sewed,  or  le,  6d,  bound,  with  Engravings, 

A  YBRY  IMPROVBD   EDITION   OF 

Outlines  of  General  Enovirledge, 

BT  HENRY  INCE,  M.A. 

"  Extremely  suited  for  scholars." — Sunday  School  Magazine. 

"  Contains  for  its  size  a  remarkable  quantity  of  interesting  and  well-arranged  informati<m. 
It  would  make  a  valuable  present  to  Sunday  Schools  and  lending  libraries." — Athenteum, 

*  Also  in  18mo.,  price  le,  sewed,  or  Is.  6d.  bound,  a  New  Edition  of 

Outlines  of  French  History, 

With  Notices  of  the  Manners,  Customs,  Arts,  f^,  of  the  different  Periods, 

BY   HENRY   INCB,   M.A. 

''  Mr.  Ince  is  not  of  those  men  who  speak  much  without  saying  anything;  he  says  much  in 
a  few  words." — French  Paper,  

In  18mo.,  bound,  price  \s,  6d,,  the  Seventeenth  Thousand  of 

The  Oominerolal  Xnstractorf  and  Aooountaat's  aulde. 

Containing  Commercial  Terms  copiously  explained;  on  Drawing  and  Negociating  Bills  of 
Exchange ;  Observations  and  Queries,  with  their  Answers ;  on  Merchants'  Accounts  and  Book- 
keeping ;  a  clear  and  explicit  statement  respecting  the  Stocks,  and  of  the  nature  of  Funded 
Property,  together  with  the  general  mode  of  transacting  business  in  the  Public  Funds ;  of 
Insurance  and  Exchanges ;  Commercial  Formula. 

GILBERT'S 

Maps  for  Schools  and  separate  use, 


In  Sheets, 
The  World  in  Hemispheres, 

Ditto,  on  MereatOT's  Projec- 
tion, with  circles  of  the 
Progress  of  Geographical 
DlMJOTery,  doiibls  Mtg^, 

Europe, 

England  and  Wales. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

France. 

Belgium. 

HoUand. 

Prussia. 

Sweden  and  Norway. 

Denmark. 

Bussia  and  Poland. 

Oreece  and  the  Ionian  Isles. 

Spain  and  PortugaL 

Ghermany,  North. 
Ditto,  South. 

Switzerland  and  the  Alps. 

Austria. 

Italy,  North— and  Corsica. 

Ditto,  South — and  Sardinia. 


t  price  €d.  plain,  or  ^d.  coloured, 

Turkey  in  Europe. 
Asia,  General. 

Ditto,  Central,  No.  1,  Tar- 
tary,  Bokhara,  &c. 

Ditto,Ditto,  No.  2,  Mongolia, 
Thibet,  &c 

Ditto,  Ditto,  No  8,  continued 
China. 
Assam,  dec. 
Malay  Peninsula,  &c 
Oriental  Islands. 
Turkey  in  Asia. 
Arabia. 
Persia. 
India,  North. 

Ditto,  South. 
Cabool,  Afiishanistan,  Beloo- 

chistan,  &c. 
Syria  and  Palestine. 
Africa. 
Moroccb,  Algiers,  Tunis,  and 

TripoU. 
Egypt,  Nubia,  Abyssinia. 
Cape  Colony. 
Guinea,  Nigrltia,  Senegambia. 


mz, : — 

Madagascar,  Mozambique,  &c. 

North  America. 

British  and  Bussian  America. 

Canadas,  New  Brunswick,  Jcc 

United  States. 

Mexico  and  Texas. 

Ouatemidia,  and  West  India 
Islands. 

South  America,  General  Map. 

Ditto  in  four  Maps,  induding 

Columbia,   Brazil,   Peru, 

Bolivia,  La  Plata,  Chili, 

Patagonia,  &c. 

Australia. 

Van  Diemen's  Land. 

Pictorial  Comparatire  View  of 
the  Mountains  and  Water- 
falls of  each  Hemisphere, 
with  Clouds. 

Comparative  Chart  of  the 
length  of  the  Rivers  of  eadi 
Hemisphere. 

Compartive  View  of  the  size 
and  form  of  the  Lakes  of 
each  Hemisphere. 


Jusr  PuBi«i8H8i>>  handBomaly  boud,  priee  only  Idjs.^ 

GILBERT'S  FAMILY  ATLAS 


OP 


Modem  Geography, 


IN  30  STEEL-PLATE  MAPS,  WITH  A  PHYSICAL  tNTBODUCTION,  and  COPIOUS 

ALPHABETICAL  GAZETTEER  INDEX  OF  THE  LATITUDES 

AND  LONGITUDES  OF  25,000  PLACES. 


'*  Mr.  Gilbert  is  a  worthy  example ;  his  Atlas  is  carefoUy  prepared,  and  ofSba  a  fund  of 
information  in  regard  to  the  geography  of  the  globe." — Court  Journal. 

**  Mr.  Gilbert  has  done  good  serrice  by  producing,  at  a  marvellously  cheap  rate,  a  number 
of  valuable  Geographical  Works, — ^we  cordially  recommend  this.'* — Art  Union  Jowmal, 

"  This  is  decidedly  the  cheapest  Atlas,  and  in  point  of  execution  we  do  not  think  it  need 
yield  the  palm  to  any  work  of  the  kind.  We  could  not  desire  to  have  better  Maps  than  are 
here  presented.'* — Banker's  Magazine. 

**  Whether  regarding  this  Atlas  in  relation  to  its  execution,  its  plan,  or  its  price,  it  must  be 
admitted  to  be  truly  admirable." — Morning  Advertiser. 

''  Mr.  Gilbert  is  known  as  a  publisher  of  works  of  the  highest  class  on  Geography,  but  the 
present  is  likely  to  prove  one  of  the  most  extensively  popular  issued  by  him." — Waichman, 

"  These  Maps  are  executed  in  the  first  style  of  mi^[>-making." — Evangelical  Magazine* 


In  13n»>.  priee  Sd.  per  Number, 
Completed  in  Eight  N^imbers }  or,  bound  m  elotfa,  price  2&.  6d., 

THE  FAST-DAY  SERMONS, 

Preached  liarch  24th,  1847,  (VERBATIM)  contahaing  Sermons  by  the  Bish^  of  St.  Asaph, 
before  the  House  of  Lords ;  Archdeacon  Dealtry,  before  the  House  of  Commons ;  *Bi8hop  of 
London,  at  the  Chapel  Royal  and  St.  Paul's.  Also,  by  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin ;  the  Rev. 
Messieurs.  F.  B.  Ashley ;  B.  E.  Bossier ;  R.  W.  Browne ;  R.  Burgess ;  C.  F.  Chase ;  J.  Cumming ; 
J.  F.  Denham;  P.  Hale;  C.  E.  Kennaway;  J.  Jessop;  W.  Jowitt;  Daniel  Mooie;  Baptist 
Noel;  S.  Rowe;  &c.  &c. 

The  special  attention,  of  the  religious  public  is  earnestly  solictted  to  this^  series  <^  Authentic 
Discourses  on  the  solemnities  of  a  great  National  Calamity.  The  extensive  distribution  of  theee 
stirring  appeals  to  the  consciences  of  our  countrymen,  cannot  &1I  to  be  extensively  beneficiaL 

In  66  large  pages,  8vo.,  price  only  U.  6d,,  with  a  Map  of  ^England  and  Walef, 

The  Small  Debts  and.  Iiocal  Courts 

ACTS, 

For  fiicilitating,  by  Easy  Process,  the  Recoyert  of  Small  Debts  ;  with  a  List  of  aU 
the  Towns  and  Districts  in  which  Courts  are  to  be  held ;  the  Rules  of  Practiee ;  tbe 
Orders  in  Council;  the  Circuits  and  Names  of  the  Judges;  the  Table  of  Fees;  and  aveiy 
Copious  Consulting  Index. 

Gilbert's  OutUne  Maps  of  the  World, 

In  Nine  Steel-plate  Foolscap  4to.  Coloured  Maps,  with  Diagram  of  Projections,  and  an  Indax 
of  Latitudes  and  Longitudes  of  2100  Places ;  well  suited  for  exercises  in  Map-drawing,  and  fat 
Educational  purposes.    Price  Is.  6d.  sewed. 

^*  This,  with  tbe  Author's '  Geography,'  forms  the  best  system  of  geographical  study  we  hare 
seen." — Methodist  Magazine. 

*' These  two  works,  of  which  the  second  is  subsidiary  to  the  first,  are  deserving  of  great 
praise." — Spectator. 

'*  The  fcdlowing  up  of  these '  Outlines,'  will  prove  a  salntaiy  exerdse." — Baptist  Mag. 

LONDON: 

PUBLISHED  BY  THE  PROPRIETOR,  JAMES  GILBERT,  49,  PATERNOSTER  ROW, 

And  supplied  to  order  by  every  Bookiener»  Stationer,  and  Newtrender  In  the  United  Kingdom 

and  the  Colonies. 


(^  2' he  DAIL  Y  NEWS  looks  for  support,  not  to  comparatively  few 
readers  at  a  high  price,  but  to  many  at  a  low  price, 


PKICH   THREEPENCE. 

THE 

DAILY  NEWS, 

LONDON  MORNING  NEWSPAPER, 

Every  Morning  in  Time  for  the  Morning  Mails. 

THE  DAILY  NEWS  contains  everything  that  is  to  be  found  in 
other  journals;  and  all  accounts  of  Markets — all  trade  informa- 
tion— ^is  so  arranged  that  the  merchant  and  man  of  business  can  find 
what  he  wants  always,  as  nearly  as  possible^  in  the  same  place,  and  in 
the  fewest  possible  words. 

The  DAILY  NEWS  is  the  same  size  as  all  other  journals  were 
within  seven  years :  it  is  larger  than  many  of  the  high-priced  London 
journals  are  now ;  and  in  every  particular  of  interest,  it  contains  as 
much  and  as  Early  Information  as  the  most  successful  amongst  its 
contemporaries.  But  the  DAILY  NEWS  is  expansive,  and  double 
sheets  are  given  whenever  a  pressure  of  News,  an  important  Debate, 
or  Advertisements  seem  to  require  it.  To  the  Reader,  therefore,  the 
DAILY  NEWS  presents  qualities  such  as  no  other  journal  possesses 
— ^whilst  to  the  Advertiser  its  large  circulation  ensures  advantages  of 
a  corresponding  nature. 

Every  News  Agent  wiU,  we  hope,  supply  the  Paper  by  post  at 
Threepence,  where  payment  is  made  in  advance :  when  credit  is  given, 
or  copies  are  received  by  Express,  it  is  a  matter  of  private  arrange- 
ment, with  which  the  Proprietors  have  nothing  to  do.  As,  however, 
it  is  advisable  to  guard  against  possible  inconvenience,  the  Proprietors 
of  the  DAILY  NEWS  will  undertake  to  get  all  persons  supplied  who 
shall  forward  a  Post-office  order,  made  payable  to  Joseph  Smith 
Daily  News  Office,  Whitefriars,  London. 

For  Thrige  Months,  195.  Qd.      \      Six  Months,  1/.  IO5.  Od. 

Twelve  Months,  3/.  18^.  Od. 

[Over, 


ZK>ndoii  Evening  Paper,  Price  Threepence. 

Published  every  Afternoon,  at  Half -past  Three  o^  Clock, 

jk  HE    ESFRiESS- 

THE  GREAT  SUCCESS  of  the  ''  Daily  Ndw5  ''  led  to  numerous 
inquiries,  whether  it  might  not  be  practicable  to  publish  an 

Evening  Edition  (Containing  Reports  of  Prices  and 
Proceedings  in  tbe  different  Markets  on  tbe  day  of 

Publication*)  The  Proprietors  of  the  "  Daily  News  ^'  resolved 
to  comply  with  the  wish  of  the  PubUc;  but,  to  prevent  confuaionj  the 
Paper  appears  under  a  different  name — ^that  of  THE  EXPRESS. 

THE  EXPRESS  contains,  in  addition  to  the  news  in  the 
Morning  Paper,  a  SUMMARY  of  the  HOME  aud  FOREIGN 
INTELLIGENCE  which  may  arrive  on  the  day  of  publication. 

THE  EXPRESS  has  the  benefit  of  the  Foreign  Expresses, 
Correspondence,  and  other  costly  characteristics  of  a  Morning 
Journal.    But  the  full  and  carefully  prepared  REPORTS  of  the 

Money^  Railway^  Produce^  Com^  Cattle^  and  other 

Markets  are  the  marking  feature;  the  want  being  fully  proved 
by  the  almost  immediate  success  of  the  undertaking. 

The  Proprietors  believe  that  every  respectable  News-agent  will 
transmit  the  Express  on  receiving  a  Post-oflSce  order,  at  the  rate  of 
19^.  Qd,  per  quarter;  but  should  any  difficulty  arise,  all  persons 
desirous  of  being  supplied  with  THE  EXPRESS  are  requested  to 
aremit  a  Post-office  order  for  that  amount,  payable  to  Mr.  Heney 
Wallbridge,  10,  Bouverie  Street,  Fleet  Street,  London. 


Now  FublUhififf,  in  Farts,  price  2«.  Qd,  each, 

THE  IMPEEIAL  DICTIONARY, 

ENGLISH,  TECHNOLOGICAL,  AND  SCIENTIFIC, 

Adapted  to  the  Present  State  of  literature.  Science,  and  Art,  comprising  all  Words  purely  Eng- 
lish, and  the  principal  and  most  generally  used  Technical  and  Scientific  Terms,  together  with  their 
£tymQlog^es,and  their  Pronunciation,  according  to  the  best  authorities. 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  ABOUT 

TWO  THOUSAND  ENGRAVINGS  ON  WOOD. 


For  a  nmnber  of  years  past,  a  great  revolution  has  been  going  on  in  the  English  I^oignage.  The  rapid 
strides  made  in  numerous  departments  of  inquiry,  the  more  extensive  application  of  science  to  the 
various  branches  of  industry,  the  popularization  of  knowledge,  and  its  diffusion  among  the  masses  of 
the  people,  have  all  contributed  to  bring  about  this  result,  by  adding  new  significations  to  ftoniliar 
words,  and  by  introducing  into  our  language  a  host  of  terms  newly  called  into  existence. 

This  revolution  which  is  taking  place  in  the  language,  led  to  the  projection  of  "The  Imperial  Dic- 
tionary," which  is  intended  to  supply  a  desideratum  much  felt  by  the  reading  community,  namely, 
a  "Word -Book,  containing  all  the  terms  commonly  in  use.  Generally  speaking.  The  Imperial  Dic' 
iionary  aims  at  containing  all  purely  English  words,  and  all  words  not  English  in  ordinary  use,  together 
with  the  principal  technical  and  scientific  terms,  and  such  as  are  to  be  met  with  in  works  not  purely 
scientific*    More  particularly  this  Dictionary  has  for  its  object; — 

1.  To  comprehend  all  the  words  contained  in  Johnson's  Dictionary,  with  the  additions  of  Todd  and 
Webster,  and  words  selected  from  the  other  standard  Dictionaries  and  Encyclopedias,  together  with 
many  thousand  words  and  terms  in  modem  use,  not  included  in  any  former  English  Dictionary. 

2.  To  exhibit  the  etymologies  of  English  words,  deduced  from  an  examination  and  comparison  of 
words  of  corresponding  elements  in  the  principal  languages  of  Europe  and  Asia. 

8.  To  render  the  pronunciation  of  words  easy  and  obvious,  by  accentuation,  by  marking  the  sounds 
of  the  accented  vowels  when  necessary,  by  writing  a  word  a  second  time  in  different  letters  when  the 
pronunciation  is  attended  with  any  difficulty,  or  by  general  rules. 

4.  To  give  accurate  and  discriminating  definitions  of  the  words,  illustrated  by  examples  of  their 
use,  selected  from  the  best  authors,  or  by  fiuniliar  phrases  of  undoubted  authority. 

6.  To  give  explanations  of  Scripture  terms  and  phrases,  and  when  necessary,  to  cite  passages  frx}m 
our  conmion  version,  not  only  to  illustrate  the  scriptural  or  theological  sense,  but  even  the  ordinary 
significations  of  the  words. 

6.  To  give  accurate  definitions  and  explanations  of  technical  and  scientific  terms. 

7.  To  distinguish  words  that  are  obsolete,  obsolescent,  unusual,  partially  authorized,  colloquial,  locals 
low,  or  vulgar;  care  being  taken  to  retain  those  words,  which,  though  now  obsolete,  occur  in  our  old 
English  authors  of  celebrity. 

8.  To  introduce  sachforelfftt  words  and  terms  as  are  frequently  met  with  in  English  authors,  together 
with  some  of  the  more  expressive  words  of  the  Scottish  language. 

9.  By  the  assistance  of  diagrams  and  engravings  on  wood  to  furnish  clearer  ideas  cf  various 
subjects  and  objects,  and  of  the  signification  of  various  terms,  than  could  be  conveyed  by  mere  verbal 
description.  This  feature  of  the  work  is  very  important,  from  the  difficulty  whidi  fr^uently  occurs  of 
conveying  a  dear  idea  of  the  form,  i^pearance,  &c.  of  an  object  by  a  mere  description  in  words.  Terms 
in  Architecture,  Botany,  Heraldry,  Mechanics,  &c.  are  fr^uently  only  to  be  understood  by  the  aid  of 
an  engraving,  conveying  a  precise  idea  of  the  thing  defined. 

Neither  labour  nor  expense  has  been  spared  in  order  to  render  this  Dictionary  complete  in  all  it 
departments,  and  worthy  of  public  approbation.    The  numerous  Engravings  on  Wood  scatteted  ove 


Ht  pagea  hvrt  alone  cost  a  large  lom.    More  than  ^even  years  oi  onremittiiig  toil  and  research  have 
abreadj  been  spent  bj  the  Editor  in  preparing  the  work.    The  Scientific  Terms  have  been  recited 

BT  INDIVIDUALS  OF  HIGH  STANDING  IN  YABIOUS  DEPABTllENTS  OF  SCIENCE  AND  ABT,  and  the  othei 

terms  have  been  carefully  Mleotad  and  prepared  by  referenoa  to  the  best  and  most  authentic  aonroes. 
The  Work  wiU  e^etend  tg  U  FarU,  see  oondiHotu  at  Unffth  im  ^M  ^r^ 


The  Pubushebs  have  pleasure  in  appending  ei^tracts  from  yarions  opinions  of  the  Wo^ 
by  gentlemen  in  every  way  qualified  to  judge  of  its  merits — ^the  letters  at  length  will  be 
seen  in  Part  First:— 

I^om  the  Rev,  J  axes  Robebtson,  I).D.,  Frqfessor  of  Divinity  and  Ecclesiastical  Stsfary, 

Edinburgh  College, 

Thb  oompraheosive  des^  of  the  work  a^ear%  from  the  specimen  of  it  which  I  havo  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  examining,  to  have  been  fiilly  ent^i«d  into  by  the  Editor. 

The  outline  given  in  the  Praspeotus  has  been  filled  up  by  him  mik  fidelity,  perspicuity,  and  pre- 
cision. His  definitions,  in  particular,  are  clear,  accurate,  and  concise ;  and  where  a  word  or  tenn 
Ofcnrii  which  is  used  in  more  than  one  tigni^wtioa,  its  diffu^t  abadei  of  meaning  wre  di«t«igqNhed 
9fid  iUustrat^d  wih  much  acutepess. 


Haviug  enjoyed  for  many  years  the  frieudship  of  the  Editor,  I  un  enabled  to  add  that  his  intMniy 
of  character  and  indefatigable  perseverance  afford  a  most  satisfactory  guarautte  that,  if  his  health  be 


continued,  there  will  be  no  f  Jling  off  in  the  portion  of  the 
work  which,  I  understand,  yet  remains  to  be  executed. 


Wf^m  JoHii  Cavi<;M94VS*  !!< J).>  fnfimf  <t  MaH^oHos,  Mm^eM  C$Xk§e»  Ahmimm, 

It  appeavs  to  me  ftdly  to  maka  good  whi^  is  promisad  in  the  ProipaelQi,  and  to  somIj  a  wait 
which  has  been  long  and  greatly  felt  ?ro«  my  Imowledgt  df  the  talents  attaimnsnt^  m.  indmliy 
of  the  Editor,  I M  confidant  that  there  ^         ^  ^ 

be  no  falling  off  in  the  subsequent  Number^       ^^  /f    /         ^    A     ^       />       M^£^ 

From  Philip  Kxixavd,  Bsq.,  Fmfft^^r  sfMMemaiies,  Vmmmiy  ffJUhhffk 

I  have  anmined  with  some  eare  the  first  three  parts  of  your  **  Imperial  Dictionary,**  and  I  haTe 
derivad  gveat  pleasura  and  much  iaitrootion  firam  the  task. 

To  the  Scientific  Terms  I  have  paid  the  most  sepupulous  atlantieB,  and  I  find  them  SEiplaiMd  ia 
tenqu  luflcientlj  dear  to  be  understood  l^iy  a)l,  at  the  swae 
time  that  they  are  strictly  accurate. 


Jhm  James  Botd,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.  Scot.,  and  Senior  Master  of  the  Hiyh  Sbhoof,  JUwIwyA. 


Ayr 

gteit  abili^« 

correction  of  men  eminent  for  their  attainments  in  the  several  departments  of  human  kanung,  I  was 
at  a  loss  to  comprehend  how  one  individual,  even  with  the  years  of  liihoor  whiah  I  know  yoor  Sditor 
has  devoted  to  it,  could  so  successfully  have  performed  a  task,  which  must*  without  tneh  CQflOMpalaqii^ 
have  required  for  its  accomplishment  the  onergies  of  an  Intellectual         jj  y 

Jhw  W.  H,  fiTOy>  P.S>At  Sff^  w  ^ th^ Matdm  <^ the  9^  M^  g<Mi»iy>. 
Ihaf«BA«chpkMQNiBstatiii9,ai|dIMittohaadntytodoiQ,aatIdeatt  H  a  pniiMliQA  •( 
the  greatest  merit,  and  likely  to  supersede,  fn  ordinaiy  use^  all  «^wt»"g 
WQiks  of  a  similar  nature. 


8 

Erom  Oeoege  Maksok,  Head-MaHer  of  ihi  Gern'ol  Meemify**  Normal  ImtUution^  Sdinburfh, 

SrouId  tbe  roeoessiTe  Farts  display  the  Bam«  amount  of  Editorial  ability,  and  of  intenttiog  fraplic 
illnstration,  as  those  already  pahliahed,  this  work,  when  eomplatod,  wUl  stand  deserredl/  at  iht  Mid 
of  its  class,  and  Will  ftOly  justify  the  titie 
which  you  have  given  it — "  The  Imperial 
Dictionary." 


From  Robert  Hislop,  Bector,  Normal  Seminary,  conntcied  with  ihe  Bree  Church,  Glasgow, 

It  would  assuredly  be  no  easy  matter  to  surpass  the  precision  of  the  definitions,  the  aecuraey  of  the 
descriptions,  or  the  beauty  and  efifectiveness  of  the  wood-cuts;  whilst,  as  an  Etymological  authority,  it 
is  sufficient  to  say,  that  it  embodies  all  the    ^  ^ 

excellencies  of  the  great  work  (rf  the  Ameri-     'T^ 
can  Lexicographer.  '  - 


From.  Bev.  Alex.  Black,  DJ).>  ProfemrqfBxegetieal  Theology,  New  College,  JS^nhui^K 

A  Dictionary  was  very  much  wanted,  in  which  succinct  and  perspicuous  explanations  should  be  rinen 
of  all  the  words  that  an  Endish  reader  is  likely  to  meet  with  in  the  most  extensiye  perusd  of  the 
popular  and  scientific  literature  of  the  day;  and  the  "Imperial  Dictionary,"  published  by  Messrs, 
Bhiekie  &  Son,  Glasgow,  of  which  three  parts  have  already  appeared,  gives  promise  of  supplying  that 
desideratum  in  the  most  admirable  and  satisfactoir  manner. 

A  peculiar  feature  of  this  Dictionary,  which  has  hitherto  been  confined  to  encyclopaedias  and  scietttiiks 


From  Sev»  Robt.  J.  Beown,  D.D.,  Professor  qf  Greek,  Marischal  College,  Aberdm^ 


It  appears  to  me  to  be  very  Well  conceived,  and  ably 
executed. 


B-om  ne».  John  Fleming,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Natural  Science,  New  Cottege,  Mnbfti^li. 

GEifTtEMEN,^So  ht  as  the  three  parte  of  your  "Imperial  Dietionarr"  enable  '^^f ^^j^f\^^ 
ion  of  the  character  of  the  pubUcation  m  which  you  are  engaged,  I^  am  sat^^^  !5!!lt?ttiS 


industry  and  discrimination  have  been  exercised  in  compiling  it,  and  that  the  Wotk  ^.ff^,^J^ 
the  reach  of  many,  a  great  amount  of  valuable  and  useful  information,  at  present  accessible  omy  to  m 


few.    "With  these  convictions  I  earnestly  wish  you 
success  in  your  important  undertaking 


fyom,  JAitES  Thomson,  LL.D.,  Pr<^essor  of  MathemaHcs,  VmversUg'of  Glasgow. 

I  have  examined  a  considerable  poridon  of  Messrs.  Bhickie  ft;  Son's  "Imperial  Dictionary,'*  anf  t 
regard  it  as  a  work  of  much  value.  It  contains  a  large  number  of  words  not  to  be  fo^ud  m  John- 
son's, Walker's,  or  other  standard  and  nopular  Dictionaries;  and  it  is  thtis  well  fitted  to  the  pres<«l 
atate  of  the  arte,  and  of  buman  knowledge  generally.  .     ,    .^  om-j^ 

The  exphmations  of  the  meanings  of  the  Various  words  and  terms  are^  given  sunply  ana  cieany, 
und  they  cannot  f sil  to  be  intelli-  ^ 

gible  and  satisfactory  to  all  read- 
ers of  ordinary  intelligence.  _^ne^^^9^9^%i^^     <^  ^  »  ^    m.^'-m^^^z,^  "^     ~     y 


^om  the  Bev.  E.  Cobuah  Brevteb,  LL.D.,  Head  Master  of  Kind's  College  School,  Norwick, 

I  HATE  great  pleasme  in  bearing  testimony  to  the  beauty  of  the  type,  the  deamess  of  the  defini- 
laons,  and  to  the  great  addition  of  words  of  recent  introduction  into  our  hmgiiage.  I  have  compared 
it  with  seyeral  cotemporary  publications  of  a  similar  character,  and  hesitate  not  for  one  monueiit  to 
say,  it  is  decidedly  the  best  of  those  which  have  come  under  my  notice. 

E.  COBHAM  BREWER. 

From  the  Rev.  H.  Gough,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Queen* s  College,  Oxford,  and  Head  Master  of  Carlisle 

Cathedral  School, 

If  the  work  be  completed  with  the  same  comprehensive  fulness  and  elaborate  accuracy  as  the  parts 
already  published,  it  cannot  foil  to  become  the  standard  work  of  reference  in  the  English  language, 

H.  GOUGH,  MX 


OPINIONS   OF   THE   PEESS. 


"  This  is  a  monthly  issue  of  great  value.  A  Tech- 
nological and  Scientific  Dictionaiy,  from  the  great 
additions  of  such  terms  to  our  language  in  the  last 
thirty  yean,  has  become  a  necessity,  and  the  present 
seems  admirably  calculated  to  fulfil  the  want.  The 
just  medium  between  a  common  dictionary  and  an 
encydopedia  seems  to  be  properly  adjusted.  It  is 
copiously  illustrated  with  Wood  Engravings,  and  the 
explanations  are  i^ven  with  pith  and  point,  erring,  if 
anything,  on  the  side  of  brevity,  which  indeed  should 
not  be  considered  an  error,  as  such  a  book  is  made 
for  rapid  reference,  and  the  long  details  too  usually 
introduced  perplci  rather  than  enlighten  the  reader. 
The  present  work  should  be  at  the  right  hand  of  every 
man  to  solve  a  doubt  at  the  instant.  For  students 
it  will  be  invaluable." — Douglas  Jerrold^s  Weekly 
Newspaper,  5tA  June. 

"  On  looking  carefully  over  its  pages  we  are  struck 
with  the  minuteness,  accuracy,  and  compression  of 
the  explanations,  references,  and  illustrations,  and 
with  the  beautified  wood-cuts  with  which  every  page 
glistens,  and  which  inform  the  eye  as  the  text  does 
the  understanding.  This  feature  is  as  useful  as 
original,  and  confers  a  pleasing  and  popular  charac- 
ter on  the  work,  rendenng  it  a  complete  museum  of 
useable  knowledge,  and  as  entertaining  as  instruc- 
tive, particularly  for  yoimg  persons.  In  fact,  the 
abundance  and  elegance  of  these  novel  illustrations 
seduced  us  frequently  into  perusal  of  the  text,  and  we 
have  no  doubt,  will  form  a  ^preat  attraction  to  readers. 
We  strongly  recommend  this  pubUcation  as  peculiarly 
adapted  for  the  familv  library;  the  tradesman  and 
merchant  will  also  find  it  a  copious  and  useftd  book 
of  reference." — Glasgow  Citizen. 

"The  'Imperial  Dictionary'  may  be  read  as  well 
as  consulted,  as  it  contains  a  great  variety  and  amount 
of  useful  information.  The  plan  of  the  work  is  ex- 
cellent, and  we  think  it  certain,  that  if  it  proceeds 
as  it  has  commenced,  the  Publishers  will  find  their 
enterprising  exertions  rewarded  by  an  ample  share 
of  success." — Scottish  Guardian. 

"Beyond  all  its  claims  to  be  the  most,  we  may 
say  the  only,  complete  English  Dictionary,  it  has  two 
features  new  in  a  work  of  this  kind.  It  is  a  compact 
mass  of  pleasing  and  most  interesting  general  infor- 
mation, apparent  in  every  definition,  and  fully  refutes 
the  allegation  that  Dictionaries  are  only  dry  sort  of 
reading.  The  other  new  feature  is  the  illustrative 
cuts,  which  are  numerous  and  finely  executed,  con- 
veying at  a  glance  by  the  eye,  that  which  no  words 
could  by  the  ear,  te  the  understanding.  The  idea  of 
the  illustrations  is  a  happy  one  well  applied." — Nor- 
thern Warder, 

"The  matter  and  appearance  of  this  superb  book 
are  both  unexceptionable.  When  completed  it  will 
make  a  magnificent  volume;  and  we  trust  that  the 


encouragement  given  to  it  by  the  public  will  besudi 
as  to  justify  the  expectations  of  its  spirited  proprie- 
tors."—Grioagroto  Courier. 


«■ 


We  cannot  too  heartily  recommend  the  'Impe- 
rial Dictionary'  to  all  who  wish  to  know  and  under- 
stand the  words  and  expressions  now  in  daily  use  in 
our  own  language." — Dundee  Courier. 

"We  have  here  a  most  valuable  word-book,  ii 
itself  a  library  of  Dictionaries,  and  comprisinj^  a  Urge 
amount  of  useful  and  interesting  infonnatum  cob- 
nected  with  literature,  art,  and  science." — Inverness 

Courier. 

"It  deserves,  and  will  doubtless  command  t3»e  ex- 
tensive popularity  that  can  alone  re-imburse  the  pub- 
lishers for  their  outlay." — Glasgow  Argus, 

"  It  is  a  perfect  literary  treasure,  and  must  be  seen 
to  be  appreciated  in  proportion  to  its  real  value.  No 
pains  have  been  spared  to  bring  home  to  the  mind 
the  real  meaning  of  each  word,  and  in  many  instanees, 
much  circumlocution  is  avoided  by  means  of  the 
engravings,  a  glance  at  which  does  more  to  convey 
the  idea  truly  than  a  page  of  explanatory  matter."— 
Enniskillen  Uhronicle. 

"We  can  safely  pronounce  this  to  be  the  most 
really  useful,  comprehensive,  and  entertaining  book 
of  information,  in  the  form  of  a  Dictionary,  we  have 
ever  seen ;  and  strongly  do  we  recommemi  it  as  ia- 
valuable  for  the  purposes  of  the  family  or  cenenl 
private  library." — Glasgow  CiHzen.—Seeomd  Notice. 

"The  'Imperial  Dictionary*  is  just  what  a  Dic- 
tionary ought  to  be,  and  neither  more  nor  less.  It 
diverges  not  too  much  on  the  one  hand  to  the  nature 
of  a  minor  Encvdopedia,  nor  on  the  other,  does  is 
sink  down  into  the  character  of  a  mere  word-book  or 
vocabulary.  It  hits  the  felidtoua  medium;  sasA, 
unlike  most  works  of  the  kind,  it  is  a  perfectly  read- 
able book — in  other  words,  one  fitted  for  continnoos 
reading;  and  we  are  confident  we  go  not  too  fu, 
when  we  characterize  it  as  a  work  in  which  the  idk 
may' find  amusement — ^the  busy  spend  uaefiiUj  a 
vacant  hour — to  which  the  learned  may  refer  fier 
more  distinct  information — and  which  the  unlaLraed 
may  consult  with  material  advantage."— v^lAerden 
Journal, 

"After  a  careful  inspection  of  the  woric,  ao  £w  as 
it  has  yet  ^ne,  we  find  its  promises  amply 
the  definitions  are  dear  and  concise,  ana  the 
nations  and  descriptions  so  full  as  to  impart  to  h'tks 
combined  character  of  an  Encyclopedia  and 
ary;  the  names  of  things  being  always 
by  accounts  of  the  things  themsdves,  drawn 
rently  from  the  latest  and  best  sources  of  infi 
tion,  with  the  addition  alread;^  alluded  to»  of  a 
torial  representation  of  the  thmg  described." 
donian  Mercury, 
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WORKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED  BY  BLACKIE  AND  SON.  5 

In  one  Magwfieent  Volume,  Morocco  embotsed,  price  £6  lOt.;  or  in  Thirty-eigkt  Partt,  2«.  6d.  each, 

THE  IMPERIAL  FAMILY  BIBLE; 

C<mtaiDing  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  according  to  the  most  correct  copies  of  the  Authoriied 
Version.  With  many  thousand  Critical,  Explanatory,  and  Practical  Notes.  Also,  References,  Reading, 
Chronological  Tables,  and  Indexes. 

ILLUSTRATED  BY 

A  S1[J1PSEB  SSEmS  07  ]SH<&EA¥IHGS,  ITEOM  TUX  OLB  SfiASOES,  • 

AND  FROM  ORIGINAL  DESIGNS,  BY  JOHN  MARTIN,  K.L. 

A  noble  Mid  bMuttifal  •diUoQ  oTUm  Saond  Yolame.    No  copy  has  erer  been  pltfoed  before  ue  disiingulahed  bj  eo  many  esodlenciee.— 
J.rt  t/nitm. 

Compute  in  Twenty-Four  l^fortt.  Is.  each, 
{UttstTAteH  iDttii  Gtotltie  9ortr4tts. 

THE  P0P£8  OF  ROM£, 

THEIR  CHURCH  AND  STATE  IN  THE  SIXTEENTH  AND  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURIES. 

By  LEOPOLD  RANKE, 
Professor  Extraordinary  of  History  in  the  University  of  Berlin. 

Translated  from  the  last  German  edition ;  with  numerous  Notes,  by  D.  D.  Scott,  Esq. ;  and  an 
Introductory  Essay,  by  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Mbrlb  D'Aubignb,  B.D. 

Translations  of  the  Author's  Notes,  and  the  whole  of  the  Original  Documents  appended  to  the  Work, 
are  given  in  this  edition. 

One  of  the  moct  taluable  ocntributiona  that  hare  been  made  to  hJetorjr  within  the  euitent  eentory.— ITonlMy  Mag. 

To  be  completed  in  Twenty  Parts,  Za.  6d.  each, 

ITALY, 

CLASSICAL,  HISTORICAL,  AND  PICTURESQUE. 

ILLUJSTieiATSID)  IH  A  S3ME3  OF  VIEWS,  FEDM  B'^AWinSS 

By  Stanfield,  RA.,  Roberts,  RA.,  Hardino,  Prout,  Leitch,  Brockedon,  Barnard,  &.c.  &c. 
With  Descriptions  of  the  Scenes.  Preceded  by  an  Introductory  Essay,  developing  the  Recent 
History  and  Present  Condition  of  Italy  and  the  Italians.  By  Camillo  Mapbi,  D.D.,  formerly  Canon  of 
the  Cathedral  of  Penne,  and  Graduate  of  the  College  San  Apollinare  in  Rome. 

Complete  in  Twenty-B^ht  Parts,  imperial  Ato,  2s.  M.  each,  or  half  bound  Morocco  £4  4#. 

TH£  ENOINfifiR  AND  MACHINIST'S  ASSISTANT. 

beinq 

A  Series  of  Plans,  Sections,  and  Elevations  of  Steam  Engines,  Spinning  Machines,  Mills  for  Grinding, 
Tools,  &C.,  taken  from  Machines  of  the  most  approved  construction  at  present  in  operation ;  with  Descrip- 
tions  and  Instructions  for  Drawing  Machinery.    Also,  Essays  on  various  Departments  of  Machinery. 

*«*  This  Work  has  been  already  patronised  by  a  large  number  of  the  most  eminent  Engineers  and  Ma- 
ehinists  of  Great  Britain,  and  will  be  found  very  valuable  to  all  classes  engaged  in  the  Mechanical  Arts. 

Complete  in  14  Half  Vols.  lis.  each,  or  28  Divisions,  5s.  each, 

TH£  POPULAR  ENCYCLOPEDIA, 

OR, 

CONVERSATIONS  LEXICON. 

Being  a  General  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Sciences,  Literature,  Biography,  History,  Ethics,  and  Political 
Economy;  with  Dissertations  on  the  Progress  of  Science,  Literature,  and  the  Pine  Arts,  by  Tuomas 
Thomson,  MD.,  F.RS.,  &c.,  Regius  Professor  of  Chemistry,  University  of  Ghisgow ;  Sir  Danibl  K. 
Sandford,  D.C.L.,  Professor  of  Greek,  University  of  Glasgow;  and  Allan  Cunningham,  Esq. 
author  of  "  Lives  of  British  Painters,"  &c. 

ILLUSTEATSB  BY  MANY  EUTNBiaiSB  FLAH3  AHB  BIAdvBAMS. 

Thisodebnted  wwfc  it  one  of  the  beek  KnojrcIopedlM  ever  paUidied. — AHmmtmu 
For  »  book  of  ftefioenoe,  we  know  of  none  equal  to  M.—MetropoUtan  Magvaint, 
This  w«k  hM  eoUd,  iMting  vnmi.^—Taif$  Magazint, 


0  WORKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED  BY  BLACKLE  AND  SON, 

_     ^ 

THE  ILLUSTRATED  POCKET  BIBLE; 

CoutainiDg  the  Old  and  Nbw  Testambnts,  according  to  the  authorised  version.    With  neariy  9000 
Critical  and  Explanatory  Notes,  and  80,000  References  and  Readings. 

Smdellis^eli  dj?  ^mnisfi^  fxquisfte  OngrdbingSt  Iron  t(e  ancient  «n)i  ^Hettt  Iftisters: 
And  Five  Maps,  including  the  recent  discoveries  and  corrections  of  Robinson  and  othors. 

*«*  The  Book  may  he  ha4  in  26  Nos.,  0d.  each,  or  in  the  best  style  of  Bindings,  as  under: — 


WITH  FLATES. 


Best  Turkey  Morocco,  super  extra,  flexible, 

blind-tooled,  or  gilt,  .        .        .    20s. 

Morocco,  flexible,  tooled  or  gilt,     .       .       IBs.  6d. 


WITH  MAPS  ONLY. 


Best  Turkey  Morocco,  super  extra,  flexible, 

blind-tooled,  or  gilt,  .        .        .    14i. 

Morocco,  flexible,  tooled  or  gilt,     .       •        12s.  6d. 


With  Scottish  version  of  the  Psalms,  Sixpence  extra. 
In  Morocco  embossed,  12s.,  gilt,  ISs.  6d,,  Morocco  super  extra,  flexible,  I5s.,  or  in  18  Nos.,  6d.  each, 

THE  ILLUSTRATED  POCKET  PRAYER  BOOK. 

The  BOOlL  of  Common  PIiaybr,  according  to  the  use  of  the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland ; 
together  with  the  Psalter  or  Psalms  of  David.  With  Notes,  compiled  from  the  Writings  of  the  mo^ 
eminent  Commentators.    JUusirated  by  Nineteen  Engrayinqs,  chiefly  from  the  Old  Masters. 

*«*  The  BIBLE  and  PRAYER  together  in  Morocco  case,  42s. 

Having  examined  carefully,  and  with  lively  interest,  the  Notes  and  Blnstrations  in  Messrs.  Blackie's  exqoisits 
Edition  of  the  Holy  Bible  and  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  I  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  my  satisfaction  with. 
the  former  as  sound,  pithy,  and  pertinent;  and  my  admiration  of  the  latter  as  unrivalled  gems  of  art  and  taste.  Tkt 
typon^hy  too,  and  the  whole  style  of  the  work,  are  of  the  highest  order.  It  is  impossible  not  to  wish  tjiat  so  ^inted 
an  enoix  to  do  honour  to  the  two  best  books  in  the  world  may  meet  with  every  encouragement. 

HUGH  STOWELL,  MJL, 
Hon.  Canon  of  Chester,  and  Incumbent  of  Christ  Giurdi,  Mancbester. 


V 


In  9  Vols.,  post  8vo,  cloth,  Zs.  each;  or  in  25  Parts,  Is.  each, 

BARNES'  NOTES  ON  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

ILITUSTEATEB  AH®  AHHOTPAraB  EBIXIOH, 
i      With  numerous  additional  Notes,  Maps,  and  beautiful  ENOBAYiNes  of  Scenery 
iDENTiFiBl)  WITH  Scripture,  f>ROM  Original  Drawings  bt  W.  L.  IjBItch. 

***  The  Edition  is  recommended  as  preferable  and  superior  to  all  others>  bt  tbb 
FOLLOWING  Divines:— Sbb  their  opinions  at  length  in  the  Volumes. 
The  Rev.  James  Hamilton,  Minister  ^  the  Scotch  National  Ckurek,  LondoiL 

—  J»  Pye  Smith,  D  J).,  LL.D.,  Homerton  College,  London. 

—  Robert  Philip,  MaJberly  Chapel,  London. 

—  Thob.  Brown,  I).D.,  Free  St.  JohCs,  Glasgow. 

—  John  Forbes,  DJD.,  LLJ).,  Free  St.  PauVs,  Glasgow. 

—  William  Lindset,  DJ).,  Prof.  Eieeg.  TheoL,  United  Presbyterian  CkmreK 
«       N.  MliiiCHABL,  Prof.  System.  Theol.,  United  Pretbyterkm  Churek, 

—  W.  M.  Hethbrinoton,  LL.D.,  Martyr^  Church,  St.  Andrews* 
-^       William  Brock,  Norwich. 

•—  E.  Hbndersoni  D.D.,  Highbury  College,  London. 
B.  Macdonald,  Free  Church,  Blairgowrie. 

—  Alex.  Hill*  DJ)-,  Professor  of  Divinity,  Glasgow  College, 

—  James  Parsons^  Salem  Chapel,  York. 

—  John  Harris,  DD.,  Cheshunt  College,  London. 

—  James  Sherman,  Surrey  Chapel,  London. 

—  David  Kino,  LL.D.,  Greyfriars  Church,  Glasgow. 

BARNES'  (OESTIONS  OR  THB  NEW  TBSTAI8NT. 

BSSIQHSI!)  9(m.  mWJS,  C1LA8S1E3  iWB  SUHDAT  SCSIOOLS. 

^artl  Matthew— Mark.  PartH  Luke— John.  Price  Is.  each.  Partm.  Act8,9d.  AomaflaiatherYtil. 

*«*  This  will  be  found  an  admirable  manual  for  Sunday  School  Teachers  and  Heads  of  IVUniliea. 


In  preparation,  illustrated  with  Engravings, 

BARNES'  NOTES  ON  THE  OLD  TESTAIENT. 

VOL.  ON  JOB  HSAKLT  BEAbT. 


WORKS  KEOBNTLY  FUBLISHBD  BY  BXACKIE  AND  SON. 


Adam's  Roman  Anflqnities. 

Edited  by  James  Botd,  LL.D.,  one  of  the  Masters  of  the  High  School,  Edinburgh.  100  Bluitratifms. 
Price  5s.  6d.  in  doth ;  or  with  Questions,  7s.  doth.    The  Questions  separately.  Is.  8d. 

Alkman.— History  of  Soothnid ; 

From  the  Barliest  Period  to  the  Regency  of  the  Sari  o|  Moiay.    By  Gvoiai  Buchanan.    With 
Notes,  and  a  Continuation  to  1793,  by  Jambs  AiUf  AN,  ^sq.    With  2Q  Portrait  and  Landscpjpe  Illus- 
trations.   6  Vols.  8to,  ^  148. ;  or  in  51  Parts,  Is.  each. 
This  is  the  only  work  enbracing  the  entire  range  of  Scottish  history  from  the  earliest  times  to  the 
end  of  last  century. 

Andrew.— Cyclopedia  of  Domestic  Medidne  and  Surgery; 

Being  an  Alphabetical  Account  of  the  various  Diseases  incident  to  the  Human  Frame ;  with  Directions 
for  their  Treatment,  and  for  performing  the  more  simple  Operations  of  Surgery;  also.  Instructions  for 
Administering  the  various  Substances  used  in  Medicine;  for  the  Regulation  of  Diet  and  Regimen;  and 
^the  ICanagemeut  of  the  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children.  By  Thomas  Andbbw,  M.D.  Illustrated 
with  fingravings  on  Wood  and  Steel    In  17  Parts,  Is,  each.    18s.  Cloth. 

Of  much  uUIity  M  »  ready  and  rimple  guide  in  mediekl  practice.— ZiMijMoI  OauHer. 

We  ttrongly  recommend  thii  woik  (o  all  who  are  entnuted  with  the  management  of  a  Cunily.— JlrMol  Timti,  ■ 

BootL  of  Scottish  Song; 

A  Collection  of  the  Best  and  most  Approved  Songs  of  Scotland,  Ancient  and  Modem ;  with  Critical 
and  Historical  Notices  regarding  them  and  their  authors,  and  an  Essay  on  Scottish  Song.  With  En- 
graved Frontispiece  and  Title.  In  16  Nos.  6d.  each ;  or  handsomely  bound  in  doth,  gilt  edgas,  98. 
Morocco  degant,  lis. 

The  work  is  quite  a  tseim,—Fif«tMre  Journal, 

Laden  with  the  ehoioait  yxoduotiofM  of  the  BoHtfah  Ifiioal  writnrt  in  aiident  aA4  nodazn  tlinea.— Osle^IotiJafi  Mni^mw* 

For  Tarlety,  el^ance,  and  choice  of  aeleot  and  original  pieoee,  it  hai  no  9(vaiA,—Edinbwrgh  Atlvertitcr. 

BoolL  otScottish  Ballads; 

A  Comprehepsi  ve  Collection  of  the  Ballads  of  Scotland,  with  Numerous  Blustrative  Notes,  by  the 
Editor  of ''  The  Book  of  Scottish  Song."  With  fingraved  Frontispiece  aod  Title.  In  15  Nos.  6d.  each ; 
or  handsomely  bound  iu  cloth,  9s.  Morocco  elegant,  lis. 
"The  Book  of  Scottish  Ballads  "  embraces  the  whole  of  Scott* 9  MirutreUjf  %fik9  Sc^tith  Border,  the  whole 
of  Jamieson's  Northern  Ballads,  the  most  of  Motherwell's  Ballads,  and  many  others  within  its  absprb- 
ing  pagm;  it  also  emhn^ses  the  hett  modem  imitationa  of  the  olden  ballad. 

**  The  book  of  Scottiah  BaOada"  ia  juat  what  waa  wanted  to  make  the  former  national  work  (Boolf.  9t  Scottish  l9onf)  oompMt.^ 
Pmih  tkmtttttUtontO, 

Bums.— Works  of  Robert  Bums; 

Complete  Illustrated  Edition,  literary  and  Pictorial,  consisting  of  a  Complete  OoUcction  of  his  Poems, 
Songs,  and  Correspondence ;  arranged  Chronologically,  and  accompanied  by  numerous  Notes  and  Anno- 
tations. The  whole  preceded  by  Profbssob  Wilson^s  Celebrated  Essay  <«0n  the  Genius  and 
Character  of  Bums,"  and  Dr.  Curriers  Memoir  of  the  Poet.  Embellished  by  Eighty-Two  Portrait 
and  Landscapb  Illustrations.  In  2  Vols.,  elegantly  bound  in  cloth,  408. ;  or  in  81  Partsi,  royal  8to, 
2s.  each. 

Casqnet  of  Literary  Gems. 

Edited  by  A.  Whitslaw.  This  work  c^tains  upwards  of  Sbvrn  Humorbh  Extraots  in  Poetry 
and  Prose,  exhibiting  specimens  of  nearly  Thrbb  Hundrbd  different  Avthob9,  and  is  lUustra^d  by 
Twenty-five  Engravings,  from  Original  Drawingl.  chiefly  by  Members  of  the  Boyal  Scottish  Academy. 
In  24  Parts,  Is.  each. 

Chambers-Olives  of  Qlustrious  ^nd  Distingalshed  Seots- 

MEN,  forming  a  complete  Scottish  Biographical  Dictionary.  By  BonsfbT  Cbamrrbs.  author  of  "The 
Ketnre  oi  ScotUuad,"  editcff  of  »  Chamhera'  Journal,"  &c.    With  72  ?o?traitib  in  4  Vols,  £3  4& 

DaTidsoiia— A  Treatise  oil  Diet ; 

'  Copiiprising  the  Natural  History,  Properties,  Composition,  Adulteration,  and  Usesi,  of  the  VegetaUas, 
Animals,  Kshes,  Birds,  kc  iisad  as  Food.    By  Wlf.  PAyi¥i«Oir«  M4).,  M-^SJE;^    ^w^  U^  <4Qt)l, 

D'Anbigne.— History  of  tlie  Befonvatioii  tn  tlie  Sixteentli 

CENTUBT.    Translated  ftem  the  French,  with  Note^  by  Dayiq  DuviUtt  Socrrr.  fi%9.   Bhwtr^ted 
with  numerous  Portraits.    In  88  Parts,  Is.  each. 
EMERALD  EDITION.— The  Four  Volumbs  oomplbtb,  bound  in  cloth,  6s.     This  is  the  chbarst 
AND  thb  most  unique  of  the  small  reprints. 


8  WORKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED  BY  BLACKIE  AND  SON. 

drier's  Mechanic's  Calculator; 

Comprehending  Principlei,  Rules,  and  Tables  in  the  various  Departments  of  Mathematics  and 
Mechauies,  useful  to  Students,  Engineers,  and  Artisans  in  general;  and 

drier's  Mechanic's  Pocltet  Dictionary; 

Being  a  complete  Note  Book  of  Technical  Terms,  Rules,  and  Tables,  useful  in  the  Mechanical  Arts. 
Illustrated  by  Engravings  of  Machmery,  and  nearly  200  Cuts  and  Diagrams. 

In  cloth.  Calculator,  5s.  6d.;  Dictionary,  98.;  or  in  27  Nos.,  6d.  each. 

Ferguson's  Interest  fables, 

At  Thirteen  different  Rates,  from  a  Quarter  to  Six  per  Cent.;  also.  Tables  of  Copimission  and  Broker- 
age.    Roan,  5s. 

doldsmitlL^A  History  of  the  £arth  and  Animated  Nature. 

By  Oliver  Goldsmith.  With  Numerous  Notes  from  the  Works  of  the  most  distinguished  Biitish 
and  Foreign  Naturalists,  imbodying  the  latest  discoveries  in  Natural  History.  Illustrated  by  neariy 
2,000  Figures,  from  Drawings  by  Harvey,  Stewart,  and  Capt.  Thomas  Brown.  F.L.S.,  &c.  In  16|  Farti^ 
2s.  each. 

Hogg.— The  Ettrick  Shepherd's  Works. 

With  Illustrations  by  D.  O.  Hill,  Esq.,  RS.A.  POETICAL  WORKS,  with  Autobiography,  and 
Reminiscences  of  his  Contemporaries.  5  Vols,  small  8vo,  5s.  each.  TALES  and  SKETCHES,  indod- 
ing  several  Pieces  not  before  published.    6  Vols,  fimall  8vo,  58.  each. 

Peddie's  Practical  Measurer; 

Or,  Tradesman  and  Wood-Merchant's  Assistant.    With  Plates.    Bound  in  roan,  6s.  6d. 

Potter's  Antiquities  of  CIreece ; 

With  numerous  Notes  and  enlarged  Indices.  By  James  Boyd,  LL.D.,  one  of  the  Matters  of  the  Hi^ 
School,  Edinburgh,  and  Editor  of  "Adam's  Roman  Antiquities,"  &c  With  a  Sketch  of  the  IMtftkut 
of  Greece,  by  Sir  D.  K.  Sandford;  and  150  Illustrations,  7s.  6d.  doth. 

Hepublic  of  Letters, 

A  Selection  in  Poetry  and  Prose,  from  the  Works  of  the  most  Eminent  Writers,  with  many  OiigiBal 
Pieces.  By  the  Editor  of  the  "  Casquet  of  Literary  Gems."  With  25  Ulustraticma,  aftor  the  moat  ad- 
mired Artists.    In  24  Parts,  Is.  each. 

Bhind.— A  History  of  the  Vegetable  Kingdom; 

Embracing  the  Physiology,  Classification,  and  Culture  of  Plants;  with  their  variouanaea  to  Man  aid 
the  Lower  Animals;  and  their  application  in  the  Arts,  Mann&ctures,  and  Domestic  Economy.  JSbuh 
trated  with  550  Engravings  on  Wood  and  SteeL    In  9  Parts*  28.  each. 

Bollin's  Ancient  History. 

With  Extensive  Notes,  Geographical,  Topographical,  Historical,  and  Critical,  and  m  Life  of  tW 
Author.    By  James  Bell,  Esq.,  author  of  "  A  System  of  Geography,"  &c.    With  Numerous  Bhiata- 
tions.    In  24  Parts,  Is.  each. 
ROLUN. — ^Arts  and  Sciences  of  the  Ancients,  with  numerous  Notes  and  Supplonents,  by  Jas.  Bbu* 
Esq.,  forming  the  Third  Volume  of  the  Ancient  History.    In  10  Parts,  Is.  each. 

Thia  Is  the  only  complete  and  retdtted  edltton  of  BoIUn  now  befett  the  pabBe^ 

Scots  Worthies; 

Originally  compiled  by  John  Howie,  of  Lochgoin;  including  their  Testimonies,  which  are  apfeadW  to 
each  life.  Revised  and  corrected  by  James  Howie,  AM.  With  an  Historical  Introdnctioo.  by  tk» 
Rev.  Robert  Buchanan,  D.D.,  Gksgow;  with  numerous  Engravings  on  Steel  and  Wood. 
in  20  Parts,  Is.  each. 

Staekhouse's  History  of  the  Sible, 

From  the  Beginning  of  the  World  to  the  Establishment  of  Christianity ;  and  m  Connection  of 
with  Sacred  History.    Also,  numerous  Notes,  explaining  Difficult  Texts,  rectifying  Mistranalatic 
reconciling  seeming  Contradictions.    To  which  are  now  added,  an  Introduction,  oopiont 


Notes  from  recent  Commentators,  Critics,  and  Eastern  Travellers,  Dissertations,  and  Complete 
Bluatrated  with  17  higUy-finished  Engravings,  principally  after  the  Old  Master*.    In  16  Farts,  2a. 


W.  G.  BLACKIK  AND  CO.,  PRINTERS,  VILLAFIBLD,  QL.\SGOW. 
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142,  Strand, 

July  Uty  1347. 

L(ST  OF  NEW   WORKS 

rtnUABHEB  BY 

JOHN     CHAPMAN, 

BOOKSELLER  AND  PUBLISHER ; 

^nti  Smjuirter  ot  9imtvitan  ^vMitationst. 

*^*  Orders  received  for  Books  published  in  the  United  States,  and  European 

Books  purchased  for  Exportation. 


£^  HCr.  CBAMCAXr  beffs  to  aanonnoe  tbat  be  has  remfrred  Ills 
bnsineMi  from  121v  ITewgate  Street^  to  more  epaoioiui  premises  on  tbe 
Soatb  Side  of  tiie  STSAJTB,  ITo.  \%Z,  a  few  doors  "West  ai  Somerset 


Preparing  far  Publication,  uniform  with  the  Glasgow  and  American  editions  of 

Dr.  Channing^  collected  worlcs^ 

The  Life  and  Correspondence  of  William  Ellery  Chan- 

NiNO,  D.D.    Enriched  with  two  Portraits.    Edited  by  his  Nephew,  Wil- 
liam Henry  Channino. 

♦^(.*  The  value  of  the  Work  will  be  greatly  enhanced  by  two  very  superior 
and  distinct  Portraits  of  Dr.  Channing,  engraved  on  steel,  to  be  prefixed  sepa- 
rately to  ^e  first  and  second  volumes;  one  of  them  being  a  copy  of  a  Paint- 
ing by  the  eminent  American  artist — Allston. 

TMs  day  is  published^  in  one  handsome  Svo.  volume,  cloth,  price  12«., 


Economy,  and  the  Philosophy  of  Grovemment; 

A  Series  of  Essays  selected  from  the  works  of  M.  be  Sismondi.  With  an 
Historical  notice  of  his  Life  and  Writings  by  M.  Miqnet.  Translated 
from  the  French,  and  illustrated  by  extracts  from  an  unpublished  Memoir, 
and  from  M.  de  Sismondi's  private  Journals  and  Letters,  to  which  is  added 
a  List  of  his  Works,  and  a  preliminary  Essay,  by  the  Translator. 


CONTENTS: — 


Historical  Notice  of  the  Life  and  Works  of 
M.  de  Sismondi.    By  M.  WHgnet. 

Notes  consisting  of  Extracts  from  an  un- 
published article  entitled  "  Vie  et  Tra- 
vaux  de  Charles  de  Sismondi." 

Interview  with  Napoleon,  inserted  in  the 
private  journal  of  M.  de  Sismondi 
immediately  on  leaving  the  Emperor's 
presence. 

Preliuunary  Essay  by  the  Translator. 

Preface  to  New  Irinciples  of  Political  Eco- 
nomy. 

Introdaction  to  Inquiries  into  Pc^tical  Eco- 
nomy. 

On  Landed  Proper^. 

Notes  to  Essay-  on  Landed  Property. 

On  the  Gonc^tion  of  the  Work  reople  in 
Manufactories. 


On  the  National  Income,  or  the  Income  of 
the  Community. 

The  Colonies  of  the  Ancients  compared  with 
those  of  the  Modems,  as  regards  their 
Influence  on  the  Happiness  of  Man- 
kind. 

On  Universal  Sufirage. 

On  the  Prince,  or  Executive  Power  in  Free 
Cotuitries,  Parts  I.  and  II.  Tcompre- 
bending  an  Examination  of  tne  Insti- 
tutions of  the  Social  Powers  and  their 
Balance,  and  of  Elective  Koyalty.) 

On  the  Aristocratic  Elements  in  Free  Coim- 
tries. 

On  Constitutional  Monarchy. 

Extracts  from  M.  de  Sismondi's  Private 
Journals  and  Letters. 

A  Lifit  of  M.  de  Sismondi's  Works. 


A  New  Translation  of  the  Proverbs,  Ecdesiastes,  and 

the  Canticles  ;  with  Introductions  and  Notes,  chiefly  Explanatory.    By  G. 
R.  Notes,  D.D.  12mo.  8s.  cloth. 


Q?: 
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WORKS   PUBLISHED    BY  JOHN    CHAPMAN, 


Thoughts  on  the  Poets. 

By  Henbt  Tuokerman.    Fcp>  Svo.  cloth,  58. 

This  day  is  published,  in  one  handsome  volume^ 

Poems.    By  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 

Post  8yo.    6s.  cloth  gilt. 


'^  There  are  in  these  stanzas  many  a  fine 
image,  and  sometimes  a  cluster  of  such — 
scattered  symbols  of  deep  significance — and 
the  presence  of  sincere  and  earnest  thinking 
every  where. ....  .A  wild  low  music  ac- 
companies these  artless  strains ;  an  indistinct, 
uncertain  melody— such  a  tune  as  an  un- 
taught musical  nature  might  choose  to  itse}f 
in  solitary  places. ......  There  are  some- 
times stanjsas  which  are  suggestive,  not  only 
in  a  political  relation,  but  in  one  far  higher — 
as  touching  those  social  reforms  which  now 
every  where  command  the  attention  of  so- 
ciety. Some  portions  of  a  series  of  poems, 
entitled  '  Wood  Notes,'  are  in  their  peculiar 
way  yet  finer;  and  the  entire  .succession  has 
been  enthusiastically  received  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  - — Athenaeum. 

'^  There  are  in  this  volume  unmistakeable 
evidences  of  genius  ;  the  soul  of  the  poet 
flashes  out  continually;  and  the  hand  of  the 
poet  is  seen  often." — Critic. 

^  He  occasionally  reminds  us  of  the  reflect- 
ive depth  of  Wordsworth;  and  sometimes 
evinces  a  delicate  fancy  and  richness  of  epi- 
thet worthy  of  Tennyson We  admit  ! 

The  Dramas  of  Iphigenia  in  Tauris,  and  Torquato 

Tasso,  of  Gk)ETHE;  and  the  MAID  OF  ORLEANS,  of  Sohillbb.    Trana- 
lated,  (omitting  some  passages,)  with  Introductory  Remarks,  by  Anna 

Swanwick.    Svo.  cloth  6s. 


ihat,  the  more  we  read  these  poems,  the  more 
we  see  in  them ;  we  acknowledge  the  profound 
verities,  the  deep  sympathy  and  intercommu- 
nion with  nature,  the  calm,  manly,  and  self- 
reliant  philosophy  which  may  be  gathered 
from  some  of  these  poems :  we  recognise  here 
and  there  touches  of  the  most  exquisite  deli  • 
cacy  and  beauty,  pointing  to  that  *  wise  pas- 
si  venefts*  of  the  soul  which  is  one  of  the  chief 
duueacteristics  of  his  other  writin^;8 — and 
thank  him  for  his  subtle,  but  wise  and 
well-timed  reproofs  of  that  prevailing  rest- 
lessnass,  that  living  m  the  eye  of  the  world, 
that  'fVetful  stir  unprofitable,*  which  are  the 
repfihensible  features  of  American  as  well 
as  £uropean  life.** — Manchester  Examiner. 

"  His  lines  are  full  of  meaning." — Inquirer. 

"  To  read  his  finer  pieces  is  to  our  poetic 
feeling  like  receiving  a  succession  of  electric 
shocks ;  . . . .  even  his  unshaped  fragments 
are  not  bits  of  glass  but  of  diamond,  and 
have  always  the  true  poetic  lustre.  We 
know  of  no  compositions  that  surpass  his  in 
their  characteristic  excellence." — Chrisdam 
Examiner. 


"  It  is  seldom  that  we  meet  with  a  trans- 
lator so  competent  as  the  lady  who  has  here 
rendered  these  selections  from  the  two  great 
poets  of  Germany  into  elegant  and  v^orous 
Engli^  verse.  The  *  Iphigenia'  of  Goethe 
has  been  already  well  done  by  Mr.  William 
Taylor,  of  Norwich ;  but  his  version  is  not, 
by  many  degrees,  so  readable  as  the  one  be- 
fore us. — Athenofum. 

"  We  have  to  congratulate  the  translator 
on  perfect  success  in  a  vei^  difficult  task." 
— Di^lin  University  Magazine, 

^*  The  translator  has  gone  to  her  beautiful 
task  in  the  right  spirit,  adhering  Mrith  fidelity 
to  the  words  of  the  original,  and  evidently 

The 


translations  are  very  beautiful;  and,  while 
they  will  serve  to  make  the  mere  English 
reader  acquainted  with  two  of  the  most  per- 
fect works  ever  written,  the  Iphigenia  and 
the  Tasso,  they  will  form  useful  assistants  to 
those  who  are  commencing  the  study  of  the 
German  language." — Foreign  Quarterly  JU- 
view. 

"  This  English  version  presents  these 
poems  to  us  in  a  garb  not  unworthy  of  the 
conceptions  of  their  authors." — Mormstg 
Chronicle. 

'^  The  verse  is  smooth  and  harmonioiis, 
and  no  one  acquainted  with  the  original  can 
ffdl  to  be  struck  with  its  great  fidelity  and 
accuracy." — Christian  Teaeaer. 


penetrating  the  mind  of  the  poet. 

Shakspeare's  Dramatic  Art,  and  his  relation  to  Cal- 

deron  and  Goethe.    Translated  from  the  Qerman  of  Dr.  He&mank  Ul&icl 
Svo.    I2s.  cloth. 

OUTLINB  OP  CONTENTS: — 


I.  Sketch  of  the  History  of  the  English 
Drama  before  Shakspeare.— R.  Greene 
and  Marlowe. 

II.  Shakspeare's  Life  and  Times. 

III.  Shakspeare's  Dramatic  Style,  and  Poetic 
View  of  the  World  and  Things. 

"  We  strongly  recommend  the  book  to  the 
notice  of  every  lover  of  Shakspeare,  for  we 
may  truly  say  that  it  is  well  calculated  to 


I 


IV.  Criticism  of  Shakspeare*8  Plays. 
V.  Dramas  ascribed  to  Shakspeare  of  doabt> 

ful  authority. 
VI.  Oalderon  and  Goethe  in  their  reUtioo  to 
Shakspeare. 

fill  up  a  void  in  our  own  as  well  as  in  Ger- 
man literature." — Westminster  Benew, 
"  The  author  has  the  '  Philosophic  depth,* 
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which  we  vainly  look  for  in  Schl^;el'8  criti- 
cism of  the  great  poet" — The  Dial. 

^  We  welcomed  it  as  an  addition  to  our 
bookson  the  national  dramatist— exhaustive, 
comprehensive,  and  philosophical  after  a 
scholastic  fashion,  and  throwing  new  lights 
upon  many  things  in  Shakspeare." — <$>ec- 
iator. 

"  The  work  of  Ulrici,  in  the  orisdnal,  has 
held,  ever  since  its  publication,  an  nonoured 
place  upon  our  shelves.  We  consider  it  as 
being,  when  taken  all  in  all,  one  of  the  most 
valuable  contributions  ever  made  to  the 
criticism  of  Shakspeare.  The  theoretical 
system  upon  which  it  rests,  if  not  altogether 
accurate,  or  completely  exhaustive,  is,  at  all 
events,  wide  and  searching;  its  manner  of 
expression  is  almost  every  where  clear  and 
practical,  and  its  critical  expositions  are 
ffiven  with  equal  delicacy  of  feeling  and  live- 
liness of  fancy Here  there  are  treated, 

successively,  Shakspeare's  language,  his  mode 
of  representing  chsuracters,  and  his  dramatic 

invention Our  author  has  not  only 

spoken  with  excellent  good  sense,  but  has 
placed  one  or  two  important  points  of  Shak- 
speare's  poetical  character  in  a  clearer  light 
than  that  in  which  we  are  accustomed  to 
regard  them.  Shakspeare  is  shown  to  be 
the  historically-dramatic  poet  of  enlightened 
Christianity;  and  the  highest  value  of  his 
works  consists  in  their  adequately  represent- 
ing, in  the  light  of  imagination,  the  Chris- 
tian prospect  of  man's  mysterious  destiny." 
— Taifs  Magazine, 

"  A  eood  translation  of  Dr.  Ulrici's  work 
on  Shf3cspeare  cannot  fail  of  being  welcome 
to  the  English  thinker.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  vin- 
dication of  our  great  poet  from  a  charge 
which  has  lately  been  brought  against  him 
by  critics  on  botn  sides  of  the  Atlantic  Dr. 
inrici  boldly  claims  for  him  the  rank  of  an 
eminently  Christian  author The  pre- 

Translations  from  the  German  of  Jean  Paul,  Novalis, 

Goethe,, Uhland,  Buokebt,  and  from  the  French  of  Mickiewicz,  an 
eminent  Polish  poet.     By  Henry  Beeye  and  John  Edward  Taylor. 
12mo.    Elegantly  bound  in  paper  boards,  2s»  6d. 
"Each  extract  is  a  gem." — Critic, 


sent  work  is  the  least  German  of  all  Gennan 
books,  and  contains  remarkable  novelty  in 
its  views  of  the  subject  and  the  arrangement 
of  its  topics.  The  plan  adopted  by  Dr. 
Ulrici  of  contemplating  each  play  in  the 
light  of  a  central  idea  is  especiaUv  deserving 

of  all  praise We  recommend  the  entire 

criticism  to  the  peru^  of  the  judicious 
reader." — A  thenaum, 

"  We  welcome  this  work  as  a  valuable  ac- 
cession to  Shaksperian  literature.  It  is  the 
principal  object  of  Dr.  Ulrici's  criticisms  of 
the  several  plays,  to  trace  and  bring  to  light 
the  fundamental  and  vivifVing  idea  of  each. 
In  this  difficult  task  we  think  he  has  been 
eminently  successful We  cannot  dis- 
miss this  very  valuable  work,  which  breathes 
a  tone  of  pure  and  exalted  morality,  derived 
from  a  mind  trul^  religious,  and  whose  holv 
and  chastenlnjs  influence  expresses  itself 
throughout,  without  remarking  how  much 
we  admire  the  excellent  manner  in  which  it 
is  translated." — Inquirer. 

"  Excellencies  of  a  high  order  pervade  this 
performance,  which,  in  our  judgment,  en- 
title it  to  the  grateful  reception  of  all  who 
are  desirous  of  becoming  better  acquainted 

with  the  mind  of  Shakspeare The 

Sketch  of  the  modem  dramatic  art  with 
which  the  book  opens,  as  well  as  of  the  Ufe 
of  Shakspeare,  is  well  drawn  ;  indeed,  the 
historical  sketches  throughout  are  admirably 

executed The  author's  views  are 

ingenious,  and  the  criticisms  on  the  several 
dramas  are  admirable,  and  will  fully  repay 
the  reader's  study." — Nonconformist. 

"  Ulrici's  admirable '  Shakspeare's Dramatic 
Art'  has  been  lately  translated  with  consi- 
derable skilL  We  recommend  the  work  as 
an  addition  to  our  higher  critical  literature, 
and  we  should  like  to  recur  to  it  more  fully. 
— Christian  Remembrancer, 


"  Of  all  these  translations  the  chief  praise 
is,  that  they  are  executed  with  singular  deli- 
cacy, taste,  and  power,  so  that  the^r  read  like 
so  many  finished  originals.  This  applies 
equally  to  the  verse  and  to  the  prose.  In 
the  scene  from  Goethe's  *  Tasso '  the  verse 


flows  melodiously,  and  the  ideas  put  on  a 
dresspurely  English."— 5tm<2ay  Tim/es. 

"^  These  translations  are  executed  with 
great  success,  and  introduce  the  English 
reader  to  a  few  passages  of  eminent  beauty, 
favourably  exhibiting  the  genius  of  the  seve- 
ral writers." — Inquirer, 


Characteristics  of  Painters. 

By  Henry  Beeye,  Esq.  Second  Edition.  8yo.  Elegantly  bound  in  cloth,  3s« 


'*  Though  apparently  addressed  to  a  nar- 
row circle,  these  poems  possess  charms  for 
all  persons  who  happen  to  be  endowed  with 
fancy  or  sensibility.  They  seek  to  express 
and  develop  Uie  principle  which  presided 
over  the  creations  of  the  great  masters  of 
the  mimetic  arts,  and  in  most  instances 
touch  with  judgment  and  sagadty  on  the 
characteristic  excellences  of  each  painter, 
and  felicitously  describe  his  manner  of  repre- 
senting nature." — Sunday  Times, 

"  The  associations  connected  with  parti- 
cular pictures  are  blended  with  gener^  cha- 


racteristics in  such  vital  union  in  these 
sketches,  that  they  afieot  us  somewhat  like 
the  pictures  themselves.  As  criticisms,  they 
show  a  keen  sensibility  to  excellence,  and 
the  utmost  delicacy  of  discrimination ;  and, 
as  poems,  thev  are  distinguished  by  con- 
densation of  thought,  brilmint  deamess  of 
expression,  and  melody  of  versification." — 
Morning  Chronicle, 

"  Every  lover  of  Art  must  read  them  with 
pleasure,  and  they  may  contribute  not  a  little 
to  awaken  a  taste  for  art." — Inquirer, 
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Hisiamoal  Sketches  of  the  Old  Painters. 

By  the  Author  of  the  "  Log  Cabin."    ^s.  6d.  paper  cover  ;  38.  cloth. 

IdvernHnre's  Commentary  on  the  Four  Gtospels. 

8yo.  4s.  6d.  cloth. 

De  Wette's  Introduction  to  the  Canonical  Scriptures  of 

the  Old  Testam^it.  Translated  by  Theodore  Fabkeb.  2  yols.  8yo.  £1  4s. 
cloth. 

The  Idfe  of  Jesus,  Critically  EKamined. 

By  Br.  Datip  Fbikdbioh  Stbavsb.    3  toIs.  Syo.   £1  16s.  cloth. 

translation,  combined  \vith  that  uniform 
harmony  and  clearness  of  style,  which  im- 
part to  the  volames  before  us  the  air  and 
spirit  of  an  original.  A  modest  and  kindly 
care  for  his  reader's  convenience  has  in- 
duced the  translator  often  to  supply  the 
rendering  into  English  of  a  Greek  quotation, 
where  there  was  no  corresponding  ren- 
dering into  German  in  the  original.  Indeed, 
Strauss  may  well  say,  as  he  does  in  the  notice 
which  he  writes  for  this  English  edition, 
that  as  far  as  he  has  examined  it,  Uie 
translation  is  'et  accurata  et  perspicua.*" 
— Prospective  Review. 

'^In  regard  to  learning,  acuteness,  and 
sagacious  conjefctures,  the  work  resembles 
Niebuhr's  *  History  of  Rome.* ...  It  not  only 
surpasses  all  its  predecessors  of  its  kind  in 
learning,  acuteness,  and  thorough  investi- 
gation, but  it  is  marked  by  &  serious  and 
earnest  spirit." — Christian  Examiner, 

"  The  position  which  the  Historical  Scrip- 
tures occupy  in  Strauss's  ^stem  does  not 
seem  to  have  attracted  sufficient  attention 
amonff  ourselves.  It  addresses  itself,  as  will 
have  oeen  already  observed,  to  a  higher 
element  in  the  mmd  than  the  common  re- 
luctance to  acquiesce  in  supernatural  nar- 
ratives."— Christian  Remembrancer, 

"  A  work  whi^  is  ack]M>wlfidige^  <m  all 
sides,  to  be  a  masterpieoe  of  its  kind,  to 
evince  signs  of  profound  and  varied  learning, 
and  to  be  written  in  a  spirit  of  serious  ear- 
nestnesg.** — Westminster  Review,  1646. 

"  I  found  in  M.  Strauss  a  young  man  fall 
of  candour,  gentleness,  and  modesty— one 
possessed  c^  a  soul  that  was  almost  mysle- 
rious,  and,  as  it  were,  saddened  bv  the  repu- 
tation he  nad  gained.  He  scarcely  seems  to 
be  the  author  of  the  work  under  considera* 
tion.'* — Quinst,  Revue  des  Maudes, 

"Strauss  is  too  candid  to  be  popular." — 
V9k$$qftheChmH!h,byiheRmt.J,JLBmardt 


"  The  extraordinary  merit  of  this  book .... 
Strauss's  dialectic  dexterity,  his  forensic  cool- 
ness, the  even  polish  of  his  style,  present 
him  to  us  as  the  accomplished  pleader,  too 
completely  master  of  his  work  to  feel  the 
temptation  to  unfair  advantage  or  unseemly 
temper.... We  can  testify  that  the  translator 
has  achieved  a  very  tou^h  work  with  re- 
markable spirit  and  fidelity.  The  author, 
indeed,  though  a  good  writer,  could  hardly 
have  spoken  better  had  his  country  and 
language  been  English.  The  work  has  evi- 
dently fallen  into  the  hands  of  one  who  has 
not  only  effective  command  of  both  lan- 
guages, but  n  familiarity  with  the  subject- 
matter  of  theological  c^itfcism,  and  an 
initiation  into  its  technical  phraseology." — 
Westminster  and  Foreign  Quarterly  ^view, 
1847. 

"  Wth  whatever  amount  of  apprehension 
the  results  of  Strauss's  criticisms  may  be  con- 
templated, it  remains  incontestably  true  that 
the  claims  of  science  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  necessities  of  the  a^e  on  the  other,  freely 
justify  the  line  of  criticism  which  he  has 
adopted ;  and  all  the  opposition  made  to  it 
from  so  many  quarters  may  be  interpreted 
as  a  requisition  to  a  still  deeper  and  more 
fundamental  pursuit  of  that  critical  pro- 
cess which  he  has  b^nn,"-^i>r.  Ferdinand 
Christian  Bauer,  Pr^essor  in  Ordinary  of 
Bvange^eal  Theology  in  the  University  of 
JStbiitgen. 

"  Whoever  reads  these  volumes  without 
any  reference  to  the  German  must  be  pleased 
with  the  easy,  perspicuous,  idiomatic,  and 
harmonious  rorce  of  the  English  style.  But 
he  will  be  still  more  satisfied  when,  on  turn- 
ing to  the  original,  he  finds  that  the  render- 
ing is  word  for  word,  thought  for  thought, 
and  sentence  for  sentence.  In  preparing 
so  beautiful  a  rendering  as  the  present,  the 
difficulties  can  have  been  neither  few  nor 
small  in  the  way  of  preserving,  in  various 
parts  of  the  work,  the  exactness  of  the 

A  Discourse  of  Matters  pertaining  to  Religion. 

By  Theodobs  Fabkeb.    Post  8vo.  7s,  cloth. 
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"Pariser  writet  like  a  Hebrew  prophet, 
enriehed  by  the  rvpmt  culture  of  the  modem 

worhL He  understands  by  sympatiiy 

more  than  by  criticism;  and  eonvinces  l^ 
force  of  exposition,  not  by  closeness  of  ar- 
ffumenl  His  loftiest  theories  come  thun- 
dering down  into  life  with  a  rapidity  and 
directness  of  aim  which,  while  tney  alarm 
the  timid  and  amaze  the  insincere,  afford 


proof  that  he  is  less  eager  to  be  a  refoiiut 
of  men's  thinking,  than  a  thinker  for  their 
refiormation.  Listening  to  the  Ameriean 
refomer,  you  stand  beibre  a  man  of  hixh 
and  devout  genius,  who  disposes  of  t&e 
wealth  of  erudition  in  the  service  of  religioa. 
Whatever  judgment  the  reader  may  pro- 
nounce on  the  phUosophy  of  the  volume,  he 
will  close  it,  we  venture  to  affihn,  with  the 
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consciousness  that  he  leaves  the  presence  of 
a  truly  great  mind;  of  one  who  is  not  only 
unoppressed  by  his  large  store  of  learning, 
but  seems  absolutely  to  require  a  massive 
weight  of  knowledge  to  resist  and  regulate 
the*  native  force  of  nis  thought,  a&d  occupy 
the  grasp  of  his  imafiination." — WestmimUr 
and  Foreign  Quarterly  Review^  1847. 

"  There  is  a  mastery  shown  over  every 
element  of  the  Great  Subject,  and  the  slight 
treatment  of  it  in  parts  no  reader  can  help 
attributing  to  the  plan  of  the  work,  rather 
than  to  the  incapacity  of  the  author.  From 
the  resources  of  a  mind  singularhr  exuberant 
by  nature  and  laboriously  enricned  by  cul- 
ture, a  system  of  reffults  is  here  thrown  up, 
and  spread  out  in  luminous  exposition." — 
Prospective  Review, 

"  Mr.  Parker  is  no  ei^emeral  teacher 

His  aspirations  for  the  future  are  not  less 
glowing  than  his  estimate  for  the  past.  He 
revels  m  warm  anticipations  of  the  orient 
splenddurs,  of  which  all  past  systems  are  but 
the  precursors His  language  is  nei- 
ther narrow  nor  unattractive;  there  is  a 
consistency  and  boldness  about  it  which 
will  strike  upon  chords  which,  when  they  do 
vibrate,  will  make  the  ears  more  than  tingle. 


We  are  living  in  an  age  which  deals  in  broad 
and  exhaustive  theories;  which  re<|uires  a 
system  that  will  account  for  every  thiag,  and 
assigns  to  every  Uuat  a  place,  and  that  no 
forced  one,  in  the  vast  economy  of  things. 
Whatever  defects  ll]\  Parkw'e  view  nay 
have,  it  meets  these  requisites.  It  is  large 
enough,  and  promising  enough ;  it  is  not 
afiraid  of  history.  It  pot*  Airdi  diaiiUM ;  It  is 
an  articulately  speaking  voice.  It  deals 
neither  in  compromise  nor  abatement.  It 
demands  a  hearmg ;  It  epeaki  with  authority. 
It  has  a  complete  ana  determined  aspect. 
It  is  deflciaat  neither  in  eandoor  aor  pro- 
mises; and  whatever  comes  forward  in  this 
way  will  eertainly  find  hearers."—  CyiHUtk 
Rem^nbrancer. 

"  It  is  impossible  fpr  anv  one  to  read  the 
writings  of  Theodore  Parker  without  being 
strongly  impressed  by  them.  They  abouna 
in  passages  of  fervid  eloquence— eloquence 
as  r^narkable  for  the  truth  of  feeling  which 
directs  it^  for  the  genius  bv  which  it  is  in- 
spired. They  are  distingnimed  by  philoso^ 
phical  thought  and  learned  investigation, 
no  less  than  by  the  sensibility  to  beauty  and 
goodness  which  they  mani»9t''-*CAfMaft 
R^ormer, 


A  Retrospect  of  the  Religious  Life  of  England ; 

Or,  the  Church,  Puritanism,  and  Free  Inquiry.    By  JOHW  jAMliffl  TatIEB, 
B.A.    PostSvo.  lOs.  6d.  cloth. 


"  The  work  is  written  in  a  chastely  beau- 
tiful style,  manifests  extensive  readmg  and 
careful  research  ;  is  full  of  thought,  and 
decidedly  original  in  its  character.  It  is 
marked  also  by  the  modesty  which  usually 
characterizes  true  merit." — Inquirer. 

"  Mr.  Tayler  is  actuated  by  no  sectarian 
bias,  and  we  heartily  thank  him  for  this  ad- 
dition to  our  religious  literature." — West- 
minster Review. 

"  It  is  not  often  our  good  fortune  to  meet 
with  a  book  so  well  conceived,  so  well  writ- 
ten, and  so  instructive  as  this.  The  various 
phases  of  the  national  mind,  described  with 
the  clearness  and  force  of  Mr.  Tayler,  fur- 
nish an  inexhaustible  material  for  reflection. 
Mr.  Tayler  regards  aU  parties  in  turn  from 
an  equitable  point  of  view,  is  tolerant  to- 
wards intolerwice,  and  admires  zeal  and  ex- 


cuses fimaticism,  wherever  he  sees  honesty. 
Nay,  he  openly  asserts  that  the  religion 
of  mere  reason  is  not  the  religion  to  produce 
a  practical  effect  on  a  people;  and  therefore 
regards  his  own  class  only  as  one  element 
in  a  better  possible  church.  The  clear  and 
comprehensive  grasp  with  which  he  mar- 
shals his  facts  is  even  less  admirable  than 
the  impartiality,  nay,  more  than  that,  the 
general  kindliness  with  which  he  reflects 
upon  them." — SsMminer. 

"  The  writer  of  this  volume  has  all  the 
calmness  bdon^g  to  one  who  feels  hhnself 
not  mixed  up  with  the  struggle  he  desmbes. 
There  is  about  it  a  tone  of  great  moderation 
and  candour:  aitd  we  cannot  bet  feei  t&d*- 
fident  that  we  have  here,  at  least,  tije  pro- 
duct of  a  thoroughly  honest  mind. — Lowe's 
Edinburgh  Magazine, 


Human  Nature: 

A  Philosophical  Expositi(m  of  the  Divine  Institution  of  Rewasd  and 
Punishment,  which  obtains  in  the  Physical,  Intellectual,  and  Moral  Oon- 
stitutions  of  Man.    12mo.  2s.  6d.  cloth. 


"It  is  reft'eshing  to  light  upon  a  book 
which  has  so  much  originality  of  conception 
as  this,  and  in  which  the  writer  is  bold 
enough  to  have  an  opinion  of  his  own." — 
Critic. 

**  The  iatroduotion  is  especiBily  remarii- 
able  for  its  power — not  only  power  of  words, 
but  of  ideas." — Spectator. 

"  This  little  volume  well  deserves  a  though 


ful  perusal,  whidi  it  will  reward  witH  mudih 
of  truth  and  much  of  beauty,  though  not  uh-' 
mingled,  we  must  think,  with  obseuritv  and 
error."— /n^irer. 

"  The  Essay  we  have  been  rcviewtng  con- 
cludes in  an  eloquent  on-lookhig  strain  of 
thought,  which  forms  a  flt  sequel  to  the  in- 
teresting views  the  author  has  previously 
deyoLo^'^-^Ckntitian  T$at^mt. 


Channing's  Works,  Complete. 

Edited  By  Josbph  Babkea.    In  6  vols,  12m0.  6s.  sewed;  8s.  cloth. 


"  Channing's  function  was  rather  that  of 
the  prophet  than  that  of  the  scholar  and 
philosopher ;  his  scattered  pieces  have  gone 
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out  into  the  world  like  so  many  oracles  of 
religious  wisdom ;  he  uttered  forth,  in  tones 
of  such  deep  conviction  and  thrilling  per- 


^ 


suasiveuese,  sentiments  and  aspirations  which  kindling  medium  of  his  affectionate  srarit,  a 

lie  folded  up  in  every  human  breast,  that  he  fresh  conomunication   of  religious  me." — 

has  called  out  a  wide  responsive  sympathy,  Retrospect  of  the  Religiotts  Life  of  Englandj 

and  made  thousands  receive,  through  tne  hy  John  James  Tayler^B^, 

Channing's  Works,  Complete.  (Hedderwick's  Editkm.) 

6  Yols.  post  8yo.  reduced  to  £1  Is.  cloth. 

Endeavours  after  the  Christian  Life. 

A  Volume  of  Discourses.    By  James  Mabtinbau.    12mo.  8s.  6d.  cloth. 

Ireland,  and  her  Famine. 

A  Discourse.    By  James  Mabtdtbait.    12mo.  6d. 

Hjnnns'  for  the  Christian  Church  and  Home. 

Edited  by  James  Mabtineau.    Fifth  Edition.  12mo.    38.  6d.  cloth.    " 

The  Claim  of  Ireland.  A  Sermon  delivered  in  Renshaw- 

street  Chapel,  Liverpool,  March  7,  1847.    With  an  Appendix  upon  the 
Fast.    By  John  Hamilton  Thom.    Published  by  request.    Is. 


The  Education  of  Taste. 

A  Series  of  Lectures.    By  William  Magoall.    12mo.  2s.  6d. 

The  Agents  of  Civilization. 

A  Series  of  Lectures.    By  William  Macgall.    12mo.  3s.  6d.  cloth. 

Sacramental  Services; 

Comprising  Three  Addresses  and  Forms  of  Administration,  By  William  ' 
Maccall.    12mo.  sewed,  6d.  ; 

Lectures  to  Yomig  Men.  , 

On  the  Oultiyation  of  the  Mind,  the  Formation  of  Character,  and  the  Con-  I 
duct  of  Life.    By  George  W.  Burnap.    Royal  8vo.  9d.  j 


work  on  the  same  suhject  of  equal  excel- 
lence, and  those  of  our  readers  who  are  wise 
will  huy  and  study  it." — The  Apprentice. 


"  This,  we  can  foresee,  is  destined  to'  he- 
come  a  household  book,  and  it  is  a  long  time 
since  we  met  with  any  work  better  deserving 
of  such  distinction.   We  do  not  know  of  any 

Lectures  to  Yomig  Men. 

On  their  Moral  Dangers  and  Duties.    By  Ariel  Arrot  Liyerxore.    12mo. 
3s.  cloth. 

Critical  and  Miscellaneous  Essasns. 

By  Theodore  Parker.    12mo.  7s.  6d.  cloth. 

Ware's  Inquiry  into  the  Foundation,  Evidences,  and 

Truths  of  Religion.    2  vols.  12mo.  12s.  cloth. 

Illustrations  of  the  Law  of  Kindness. 

By  the  Rev.  G.  W.  Montoomert.    12mo.  Is.  j 

An  Inquiry  concerning  the  Origin  of  Christianity.  | 

By  Charles  C.  Hei^nell.    Second  Edition,  8yo.  12s.  cloth.  \ 

Christian  Theism. 

By  the  Author  of  "An  Inquiry  concerning  the  Origin  of  Christianity.** 
8yo.  2s.  6d.  cloth. 

The  Complete  Works  of  the  Rev.  Orville  Dewey,  D  J>. 

8vo.  7s.  6d.  cloth. 

Discourses  and  Reviews  upon  Questions  in  Controver-  • 

sial  Theology  and  Practical  Religion.    By  Oryillb  Dbwet,  D.D.    Post 
Bvo.    Ts.  cloth. 
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Discourses  on  Human  Naturoi  Human  Life,  and  the 

Nature  of  Religion.    By  Obyillb  Dbwbt,  D.D.    Post  8vo.  7s.  6d.  cloth. 

A  New  Home.     Who'll    Follow?    or,   Glimpses    of 

Western  Life.  Bj  Mrs.  Mabt  Olaybbs.  Third  Edition.  Demy  12mo. 
68.  cloth. 

A  Picture  of  New  York  in  1846 ; 

With  a  short  List  of  Places  in  its  Vicinity,  designed  as  a  Quide  to  Citizens 
and  Strangers,  with  numerous  Engravings,  and  a  Map  of  the  Oity.  Demy 
18mo.  4s.  cloth. 

The  Life  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Blanco  White. 

Written  by  Himself.  With  Portions  of  his  Correspondence.  Edited  by 
John  Hamilton  Thok.    3  vols,  post  8yo.  £1  48.  cloth. 


"  This  is  a  book  which  rivets  the  attention, 
and  makes  the  heart  bleed.  It  has,  indeed, 
with  regard  to  himself,  in  its  substance, 
though  not  in  its  arran'jzement,  an  almost 
dramatic  character;  so  clearly  and  strongly 
is  the  living,  thinkmg,  active  man  projected 
from  the  face  of  the  records  whicn  he  has 
left. 

"  His  spirit  was  a  battle-field,  upon  which, 
with  fluctuating  fortune  and  singular  inten- 
sity, the  powers  of  belief  and  scepticism 
waged,  from  first  to  last,  their  unceasing 
war;  and  within  the  compass  of  his  experi- 
ence are  presented  to  our  view  most  of  the 
great  moral  and  spiritual  problems  that  at- 
tach to  the  condition  of  our  race." — Quarterlif 
Review, 

"This  book  will  improve  his  (Blanco 
White's)  reputation.    There  is  much  in  the 


peculiar  construction  of  his  mind,  in  its  close 
union  of  the  moral  with  the  intellectual 
faculties,  and  in  its  restless  desire  for  truth, 
which  may  remind  the  reader  of  Doctor 
Arnold.*' — Examiner, 

"  There  is  a  depth  and  force  in  this  book 
which  tells." — Christian  Remembrancer. 

"  These  volumes  have  an  interest  beyond 
the  character  of  Blanco  White.  And  beside 
the  intrinsic  interest  of  his  self-portraiture, 
whose  character  is  indicated  in  some  of  our 
extracts,  the  correspondence,  in  the  letters 
of  Lord  Holland,  Southey,  Coleridge,  Chan- 
ning,  Norton,  Mill,  Professor  Powell,  Dr. 
Hawkins,  and  other  names  of  celebrity,  has 
considerable  attractions  in  itself,  without 
any  relation  to  the  biographical  purpose 
with  which  it  was  published. — Spectator. 


The  Works  of  Joseph  Stevens  Buckminster : 

With  Memoirs  of  his  Life.    2  vols,  post  8vo.  £1  cloth. 

The  Collected  Works  of  Henry  Ware,  Jun.,  D.D. 

Pour  Volumes,  post  8vo.  £l  8s.  cloth, 

A  Memoir  of  the  Life  of  Henry  Ware,  Jun. 

By  his  Brother,  John  Ware,  MJ).    With  two  Portraits,  2  vols,  post  8vo. 
10s.  cloth. 


"  In  his  own  country  he  was  better  under- 
stood than  Channing,  and  it  is  said  in  this 
biography,  not  in  so  many  words,  but  by 
implication,  that  his  personal  influence  was 
greater;  whilst,  in  this  country,  with  mul- 
titudes who  never  saw  him,  and  who  have 


but  a  very  general  knowledge  of  his  writings, 
his  name  has  long  been  associated  with  the 
image  of  whatever  is  pure,  gentle,  devoted, 
affectionate,  constraining,  and  persuasive  in 
a  ministOT  of  Christ." — Prospective  Review. 


m 


Life  of  Charles  FoUen. 

By  Mrs.  Follen.    12mo.  6s.  6d.  cloth. 

Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  the  Rev.  Lant  Carpenter,  LL.D. ; 

With  Selections  from  his  Correspondence.  Edited  by  his  Son,  Russell 
Lant  Carpenter,  B.A.    With  a  portrait.    8vo.  12s.  cloth. 

Lectures  on  the  Memory  of  the  Just. 

By  the  Rev.  Charles  Wicksteed,  B.A.  Bein^  a  Series  of  Discourses  on 
the  Lives  and  Times  of  the  Ministers  of  Mill  Hill  Chapel,  Leeds,  from  its 
foundation,  in  1673,  to  the  commencement  of  the  Mneteenth  Century. 
With  a  Farewell  Sermon,  on  occasion  of  the  removal  of  the  building  for 
re-erection.  To  which  are  added,  a  View  of  the  Chapel,  and  l^tes. 
12mo.  28.  6d.  cloth. 

Published  by  Requisition  of  the  Congregation. 


WORKS   PUBIJSHED   BY  JO0M    CHAPMAN, 


The  Autobiography  an4  JustificaUoa  of  J,  Roneep 

Translated  from  the  German,  Fifth  Edition,  by  J.  Loed,  A.M.  Fcp.  8vo.  Is. 

"A   plain,  straightforward,  and   manly  |  of  this  remarkable  man.** — Westminster  H^' 
statement  of  &cts  connected  witb  the  career  |  vieut. 

Luther  Revived. 

Or  a  Short  Account  of  Johannes  Ronge,  the  Bold  Reformer  of  the  Oatiiolic 
Church  in  Germany.    By  A.  AjroaieBir.    Svo.  leu 

The  German  Schism  and  the  Irish  Priests- 
Being  a  Critique  of  Laing's  Notes  on  the  Schism  in  the  Genas^GatboIic 
Church.    ByR.  W.  Gbeg.    12mo.  6d. 

Letters  firom  New  York, 

By  L.  Mabia  Child.    2  vols.  12mo.  12s.  cloth. 

Fact  and  Fiction. 

A  Collection  of  Stories.    By  L.  Maria  Chiu),  Author  of  ^  Letters  from 
New  York,"  <fec.  <fec.    Demy  12mo.  5s.  cloth. 

Flowers  for  Children. 

By  L.  Maria  Chilp.    Vol.  3.    Intended  for  Children  of  Eleven  and  Twelve 
years  of  age.    Demy  18mo.  2s.  6d.  cloth. 

The  Log  Cabin ;  or  the  World  before  You. 

By  the  Author  of  "  Three  experiments  of  Living,"  "  Sketches  of  the  Old 
Painters,"  &c.  Is.  6d.  paper  cover  ;  2s.  cloth ;  2s.  6d.  extra  cloth,  gilt  edges. 

Stories  for  Sunday  Afternoons. 

From  the  Creation  to  the  Advent  of  the  Messiah.    For  the  use  of  Children 
from  5  to  11  years  of  age.    By  Susan  Fannt  Crompton.  16mo.  Is.  6d.  cloth. 

'^This  is  a  very  pleasing  little  volume,  part  correct.  The  stories  are  told  in  a 
which  we  can  confidently  recommend.  It  spirited  and  graphic  manner, 
is  designed  and  admirably  adapted  for  the  "  Those  who  are  engaged  in  teaching  the 
nse  of  children  from  five  to  eleven  years  of  young,  and  in  laying  the  foundation  of  good 
age.  It  purposes  to  infuse  into  that  tender  character  by  early  religious  and  moral  im- 
age some  acquaintance  with  the  facts,  and  pressions,  will  be  thankful  for  additional 
taste  for  the  study  of  the  Old  Testament,  resources  of  a  kind  so  judicious  as  this 
The  style  is  simple,  easy,  and  for  the  most  volume." — Inquirer. 

Scenes  and  Characters,  Illustrating  Cbristiaii  Truth. 

Edited  by  the  Rev.  H.  Ware.    2  vols.  18mo.  cloth.    Reduced  to  5s. 

Matins  and  Vespers ; 

With  Hymns  and  Occasional  Devotional  Pieces.    By  John  Bowbino. 
Third  Edition,  18mo.  cloth,  reduced  to  2s.  6d. 

>iece8  which  compose  the  volume  that  most 


lead  a  person  who  has  once  looked  into  it  to 
wish  again  and  again  to  reo^r  to  it'' — 
Christian  Examiner. 


"  This  book  is  a  little  gem  in  its  way. 
Of  the  beautiful  devotional  poetry  it  contains, 
we  need  not  speak;  it  is  familiar  to  the  lips 
and  to  the  hearts  of  multitudes.  There  is  a 
peculiar  sweetness  and  charm  in  many  of  the 

Sketches  of  Married  Life. 

By  Mrs.  Follen.    Royal  8vo.  Is.  4d. 

Martjrria:  a  Legend. 

Wherein  are  contained  Homilies,  Conversations,  and  Incidents  of  the  Rei|^ 
of  Edward  the  Sixth.  Written  by  William  Mountfobd,  CSerk.  Fcp.  8vo. 
6s.  cloth. 

Christianity :  the  Deliverance  of  the  Soul,  and  lis  TMii, 

By  William  Mountporp,  M.A.    Fcp.  8vo.  2s.  cloth. 

The  Sick  Chamber :  a  Manual  fbr  Nurses. 

18mo.  Is.  cloth. 


"  A  small,  but  sensible  and  useful  treatise, 
which  might  be  fittingly  entitled  the  Sick 
Room  Manual.    It  is  a  brief  outline  of  the 
I  necessary  cares  and  precautions  which  the 
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ch.iraber  of  an  invalid  requires,  but  which 
even  quick-sighted  affection  does  not  always 
divine." — AtUis. 


Consolatory  Views  of  DeaUi. 

Addressed  to  a  Friend  under  Bereavement.  To  which  are  added,  Some 
Prayers  in  Afliiction.    By  Hsnbt  Colmak.     Fop.  8vo.  la.  6d.  cloth* 

What  is  Religion  ?    The  Question  Stated. 

By  Henry  Colman.    Fcp.  8vo.  Is.  6d.  cloth. 

Two  Orations  against  taking  away  Human  Life  under 

any  Circumstances  ;  and  in  explanation  and  defence  of  the  misrepresented 
doctrine  of  Non-resistance.  By  Thomas  Cooper,  Author  of  "The  rurgatory 
of  Suicides."    Post  8vo.  Is.  in  paper  cover. 


degree  manly,  pUw,  and  yigoT0vm."'-^Mom- 
ing  Advertiser. 

"These  two  orations  are  thorotighly  imbued 
with  the  peace  doctriBes  which  have  lately 
been  makmg  rapid  progress  in  many  unex- 
pected quarters.  To  all  who  take  an  interest 
in  that  great  movement,  we  would  recom- 
mend this  book,  on  account  of  the  fervid 
eloquence  and  earnest  truthfulness  which 
pervade  every  line  of  it"— Af «f*c^(«r  Ex- 
aminer. 


"  Mr.  Cooper  posseses  undeniable  abilities 
of  no  mean  order,  and  moral  courage  beyond 

many The  manliness  with  which  he 

avows,  and  the  boldness  and  zeal  with  which 
he  urges  the  doctrines  of  peace  and  love, 
respect  for  human  rights,  and  moral  power, 
in  these  lectures,  are  worthy  of  all  honour." 
— Nonconformist. 

"  Mr.  Cooper's  style  is  intensely  clear  and 
forcible,  and  displays  great  earnestness  and 
fine  human  sympathy;  it  is  in  the  highest 

Treatise  on  Grammatical  Punctuation. 

By  John  Wilson.    12mo.  2s.  6d.  cloth. 

A  Kiss  for  a  Blow. 

A  Collection  of  Stories  to  dissuade  Children  from  Quarrelling.    18mo. 
Is.  6d.  cloth. 

An  Offering  of  Sympathy  to  the  Afflicted :  especially  to 

Parents  bereaved  of  their  Children.    By  Fbangis  Pabkman,  P.D.    18mo. 
2s.  6d.  cloth. 

The  Truth-Seeker  in  Literature,  Philosophy!  and  Re- 
ligion. Devoted  to  free  and  Catholic  Inquiry,  and  to  the  Transcendental 
and  Spiritual  Philosophy  of  the  Age. 

Published  every  alternate  Month,  price  8d.  per  Number. 

Letters  addressed  to  Relatives  and  Friends,  chiefly 

in  reply  to  Arguments  in  support  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.    By 
Mary  S.  B.  Dana.    Post  8vo.  5s.  6d.  cloth. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  Ventilation. 

•  By  MoERiLL  Wtman.    12mo.  (wood-cuts)  ;  pp.  420.    10s.  6d.  cloth. 

Critical  Essays. 

On  a  few  subjects  connected  with  the  History  and  Present  Condition  of 
Speculative- Philosophy.    By  Francis  Bowen,  A.M.    12mo.  8s.  cloth. 

Domestic  Worship. 

By  W.  H.  FuRNESS.    12mo.  7s.  6d.  cloth. 

The  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  with  a  Conunentary. 

By  A.  A.  LiVERMORE.    12mo.  7s.  cloth. 

A  New  Translation  of  the  Book  of  Job. 

With  an  Introduction  and  Notes,  chiefly  Explanatory.  By  0.  R.  Noybs,  D.D. 
12mo.  8s,  cloth. 

A  New  Translation  of  the  Book  of  Psalms. 

With  an  Introduction  and  Notes,  chiefly  Explanatory.    By  G.  R.  Notes, 
D.D.    Second  edition,  12mo.  7s.  cloth. 

Expository  Lectures. 

On  the  Principal  Passages  of  the  Scriptures  which  relate  to  the  Doctrine 
of  the  Trinity.    By  G.  W.  Burnap.    12mo.  6s.  cloth. 
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10  WOBKS  PUBLISHED   BY  JOHN   CHAPMAN, 

A  Series  of  QuesUonsi  intended  for  the  Use  of  Young 

Persons,  as  a  Guide  to  the  Study  of  the  Four  Gospels,  on  the  plan  of  a 
Harmony ;  adapted  also  for  the  Use  of  Schools.  By  Bey.  W.  Fubld. 
12mo.  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

Memoir  of  Henry  Augustus  Ingalls. 

With  Selections  from  his  Writings.  By  G.  W.  Bubrap.  ISmo.doth,  48.  6d. 

Memoirs  of  the  Rev.  Noah  Worcester,  D.D. 

By  the  Rev.  Henby  Wabb,  Jun.,  D.D.    12mo.  cloth,  6s. 

Lives  of  the  Twelve  Apostles. 

To  which  is  prefixed  a  Life  of  John  the  Baptist.  By  F.  W.  B.  Gbebbwoob, 
D.D.    12mo.  cloth,  4s.  6d. 

Sermons. 

By  the  Rev.  F.  W.  P.  Gbbenwood,  DJ).  With  a  Portrait.  2  vols.  12mo. 
cloth,  16s. 

The  Miscellaneous  Writings  of  F.  W.  P.  Greenwood, 

D  J).,  Post  8vo.  cloth,  7s. 

CONTEHTS !  — 


Jotimal  kept  m  England  in  1820-21. 
Essays: — The  Village  Graveyard— Eternity 
of  God— Milton's  Prose  Works— The  Sea- 
Female  Literature — Moral  Education — ^Re- 


ligion of  the  Sea — Falls  of  the  Niagara — 
Spirit  of  Beform — Study  of  Natural  ffistoiy 
—Duties  of  Wmter— The  Holy  '  ' 
Spring. 


The    American    Christian   Examiner,  and  Religious 

Miscellanv.    Edited  by  the  Rev.  Drs.  A.  Laxson  and  £.  S.  Gabnett.    A 
Bi-Monthly  Magazine.    8vo.  38.  6d. 

The  Prospective  Review. 

A  Quarterly  Journal  of  Theology  and  Literature. 

Respicef  Aspice,  Pbospige. — St,  Bernard, 

•*  The  Prospectivb  Review  is  devoted  to     and  reflective  powers,  increasing  insight,  and 
a  free  Theology,  and  the  moral  aspects  of  " 

Literature.  Under  the  conviction  that 
lingering  influences  from  the  doctrine  of 
verbal  inspiration  are  not  only  depriving  the 
primitive  records  of  the  Gospel  of  their  true 
interpretation,  but  even  destroying  faith  in 
Christianity  itself,  the  Work  is  conducted  in 
the  confidence  that  only  a  living  mind  and 
heart,  not  in  bondage  to  any  letter,  can  re- 
ceive the  living  spirit  of  Revelation;  and  in 
the  fervent  belier  that  for  all  such  there  is  a 
true  Gospel  of  God,  which  no  critical  or  his- 
torical speculation  can  discredit  or  destroy. 
It  aims  to  interpret  and  represent  Spiritual 
Christianity,  in  its  character  of  the  Universal 


enlarging  views,  are  requisite  to  keep  alive 
the  substantial  faith  of  the  heart,*  with  a 
grateful  appreciation  of  the  labours  of  fiiith- 
lul  predecessors  of  all  Churches,  it  esteems 
it  the  part  of  a  true  reverence  not  to  rest  in 
their  conclusions,  but  to  think  and  live  in 
their  spirit.  By  the  name  'Probpbctiyb 
Review,*  it  is  intended  to  lay  no  claim  to 
Discovery,  but  simply  to  express  the  desire 
and  the  attitude  of  Prc^^ress;  to  suggest 
continually  the  Duty  of  using  Past  and 
Present  as  a  trust  for  the  Future;  and 
openly  to  disown  the  idolatrous  Conser- 
vatism, of  whatever  sect,  which  makes 
Christianity  but  a  lifeless  formula." — Ex^ 
tract  from  the  Protpedus. 


Religion.    Fully  adopting  the  sentiment  of 
Coleridge,  that  *  the  exercise  of  the  reasoning 

No.  XI.  will  be  published  on  the  1st  of  August,  1847.    Price  28.  6d. 
Works  for  Review  to  be  sent  to  the  Publisher  or  Editors  ;  Advertisements  in 
all  cases  to  the  Publisher. 

The  Evidences  of  the  Genuineness  of  the  Gk>spels. 

By  Andbkwb  Norton,  Professor  of  Sacred  Literature,  Harvard  Uniyeraityy 
Massachusetts.    2  vols.  8vo.    £1  cloth. 

*^*  There  are  about  fifty  pages  of  new  matter  in  the  first  volume,  and  < 
this  edition  of  the  work  emboaies  throughout  various  alterations  and  corre&>  I 
tions  made  by  the  author  at  the  present  time. 
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The  Work  consistB  of  three  Partt,  m  f oUowa  ;*- 

PART  I. 

PbOOF    that    THB    QoSPBLB    BEMAnr    EmBNTIALLY    THB    8AMB  AS  THBT  WBBB 

OBIQINAUiT  OOXPOSBP. 

PART  II. 

IIlBTOBIOAL    EtIDBNCB    THAT    THB    GoSPELS    HATB    BEEN    ASOBIBBD    TO    THEIB 

Tbub  Authobs. 
PART  III. 

On  THB  EyIDENOBS  fob  THE  QeNUINENEBB  of  THB  Gk>SPBL8  AFFOBPBD  BY  THB 

Eably  Hbbetios. 

The  Yery  copious  Notes  appended  to  each  Yolume  constitute  about  half  the 
amount  of  the  entire  work,  the  principal  subjects  of  which  are  as  follows  : — 

covrairTs  or  thb  itotbsi 


Note  I. — Further  remarks  on  the  present 
state  of  the  Text  of  the  Gospels. 

Note  II. — ^Varions  readings  of  the  copies 
of  the  gospels  extant  m  the  time  of  Origen, 
which  are  particularly  noticed  by  him. 

Note  III. — Undisputed  Interpolations  in 
Manuscripts  of  the  Gospels. 

Note  IV.— On  the  Origin  of  the  Corre- 
spondences among  the  first  three  Gospels. 

Note  V.— Justm  Martyr's  Quotations. 

Note  VI.— On  the  Writings  ascribed  to 
Apostolical  Fathers. 

Note  VII.— On  the  Statue  which  is  said 
by  Justin  Martyr,  and  others,  to  have  been 
erected  at  Rome  to  Simon  Magus. 

Note  VIII.— On  the  Clementine  Homilies. 

Note  IX— On  the  false  Charges  brought 


against  the  Heretics,  particularly  by  the 
later  Fathers. 

Note  X.— On  the  Jewish  Dispensation, 
Pentateuch,  and  the  other  books  of  the  Old 
Testament. 

Note  XI. — On  the  Distinction  made  by 
the  Ancients  between  Things  Intelligible 
and  Things  Sensible;  on  the  Use  of  the 
Terms  Spiritual  and  Material,  as  applied  to 
their  Speculations;  and  on  the  nature  of 
Matter. 

Note  XII.— On  BasUides  and  the  Basil- 
idians. 

Note  XIII. — On  the  Gospel  of  Maricon. 

Note  XIV. — On  the  use  of  the  words 
eEOX  and  DEUS. 


iroTZC 


or  THB  "wo; 


"Professor  Norton  has  devoted  a  whole 
volume,  full  of  ingenious  reasoning  and  solid 
learning,  to  show  Uiat  the  Gnostic  sects  of  the 
second  century  admitted  in  general  the  same 
sacred  books  with  the  orthodox  Christians. 
However  doubtful  may  be  his  complete  suc- 
cess, he  has  made  out  a  strong  case,  which,  as 
far  as  it  goes,  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  con- 
futations of  the  extreme  German  x*'V^*^*ty 
an  excellent  subsidiary  contribution  to  the 
proof  of  the  *  genuineness  of  the  Scriptures.' 
•  •  •  His  work  on  the  Genuineness  of  the 
Scriptures  is  of  a  high  intellectual  order." — 
Quarterly  Review^  March,  1846. 

"This  (the  2nd  and  drd  volumes)  is  a 
great  work  upon  the  philosophy  of  the  early 
history  of  our  faith,  and  upon  the  relations 
of  that  faith  with  the  religious  svstems  and 
the  speculative  opinions  which  then  formed 
the  belief  or  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
whole  civilized  world.  The  subject  is  one 
of  vast  compass  and  great  importance ;  and 
fortimately  it  has  been  examined  with 
much  thoroughness,  caution,  and  independ- 
ence. The  conclusions  arrived  at  are  those 
of  one  who  thinks  for  himself, — ^not  created 
by  early  prepossessions,  nor  restricted  with- 
in the  narrow  limits  of  opinions  peculiar  to 
any  school  or  sect.  The  originality  and 
good  sense  of  Mr.  Norton's  general  remarks 
impress  the  reader  quite  as  strongly  as 
the  accuracy  of  his  scholarship,  and  the 
wide  range  of  learning  with  which  the  sub- 
ject is  illustrated.     His  mind  is   neither 


cumbered  nor  confused  by  the  rich  store 
of  its  acquisitions,  but  works  with  the 
^atest  clearness  and  effect  when  engaged 
m  the  most  discursive  and  far-reaching 
investigations. 

^*A  great  portion  of  the  work,  indeed, 
belongs  to  ecclesiastical  history;  but  it  does 
not  deal  with  the  men  and  the  events  of 
that  history,  it  relates  almost  exclusively 
to  thoughts  and  theories.  It  analyzes  sys- 
tems of  philosophy ;  it  examines  creeds ; 
it  traces  the  changes  and  the  influences  of 
opinions.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  work,  as 
the  German  would  say,  belongs  to  the  his- 
tory of  'pure  reason.'  The  originality  of 
Mr.  Norton's  views  is  one  of  their  most 
striking  characteristics.  He  does  not  deem 
it  necessary,  as  too  many  theologians  have 
done,  to  defend  the  records  of  his  faith  by 
stratagem.  The  consequence  is,  that  his 
work  is  one  of  the  most  unanswerable 
books  that  ever  was  written.  It  comes  as 
near  to  demonstration  as  the  nature  of 
moral  reasoning  will  admit. 

"As  an  almost  unrivalled  monument  of 
patience  and  industry,  of  ripe  scholarship, 
thorough  research,  eminent  ability,  and 
conscientious  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
truth,  the  work  may  well  claim  respectful 
consideration.  The  reasoning  is  eminently 
clear,  simple,  and  direct,  and  abounds  with 
the  results  of  the  most  profound  learning." 
— North  American  Review. 
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W0RE8  FUBUHHBD   BT  JOHN   CHAPMAK, 


Cj^e  Catjolif  ^tvit»*. 


The  Publisher  of  "  The  Catholic  Series "  intends  it  to  consist  of  Works  of  a 
liberal  and  comprehensiye  character,  judiciously  selected,  embracing  various 
departments  of  literature. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  by  the  Church  of  Rome  to  realize  the  idea  of 
Catholicism — at  least  in  /(7rmr*-and  with  but  a  partial  success ;  an  attempt 
will  now  be  made  to  restore  the  word  Catholic  to  its  piimitiye  significance,  in 
its  application  to  -^s  Series,  and  to  realize  the  idea  of  Catholicism  in  spirit. 

It  cannot  be  hoped  thai  eaeh  volume  of  the  Seiies  will  be  essentially  Catholic, 
and  not  partial^  in  its  nature,  for  nearly  all  men  are  partial ; — ^the  many-sided 
and  impartial,  or  truly 'Catholic  man,  has  ever  been  the  rare  exertion  to  his 
race.  CaUiolicity  may  be  expected  in  the  iSeries,  not  in  every  volume  com- 
posing it. 

An  endeavour  will  be  mad«  to  present  to  the  Public  a  class  of  books  of  an- 
interesting  and  thoughtful  nature,  and  the  authors  of  those  of  the  Series  which 
may  be  of  a  philosophical  character  will  probably  possess  little  in  common, 
except  a  love  of  intellectual  freedom  and  a  faith  in  human  progress  ;  they  will 
be  united  by  sympathy  of  spibit,  not  by  agreement  in  speculation. 


CHARACTERIZATION  OF  THE  CATHOUC  SERIES  BY  THE  PRESS. 


"  The  various  works  composing  the  *  Ca- 
tholic Series '  should  be  knovm  to  aJl  lovers 
of  literature,  and  may  be  recommended  as 
calculated  to  instruct  and  elevate  by  the  pro- 
position of  noble  aims,  and  the  inculcation  of 
noUe  truths,  furnishing  reflective  and  culti- 
vated minds  with  more  wholesome  food  than 
the  nauseous  trash  which  the  popular  tale- 
writers  of  the  day  set  before  their  readers." 
— Morning  Chronicle. 

"Too  much  encouragement  cannot  be 
given  to  enterpridnr  puUioations  like  the 
present.  They  are  curectly  in  the  teeth  of 
popular  projuai(Je  and  popular  trash.  They 
are  addreiaed  to  the  higher  class  of  readers 
— those  who  think  as  well  as  read.  They 
are  works  at  which  ordinary  publishers  shud- 
der as  *  unsaleable,'  but  which  are  really 
capable  of  finding  a  very  large  public." — 
For^gn  Quarterly. 

"  The  works  already  published  embrace  a 
great  variety  of  subieots,  and  di^lay  a  great 
variety  of  talent  They  are  not  exclusively, 
nor  even  chiefly,  religious ;  and  they  are  from 
the  pens  of  German,  French,  American,  as 
well  as  English  authors.  Without  reference 
to  the  opinion  which  they  contain,  we  may 
safely  say  that  they  are  generally  such  as 
aU  men  of  free  and  pMlosophical  minds 
would  do  well  to  know  and  ponder."-^JV<m- 
cof^ormitt. 

"  This  series  deserves  attention,  both  for 
what  it  has  already  given  and  for  what  it 
promises." — Tait^a  Magaeine. 

<'  It  is  hig^y  creditable  to  Mr.  Chapman 


to  find  his  name  in  connexion  with  so  much 
well-directed  enterprise  in  the  cause  of  Ger- 
man literature  and  philosophy.  He  is  the 
first  publisher  who  seems  to  have  proposed 
to  himself  the  worthy  object  of  in^oduciDg 
the  English  reader  to  the  philosophic  mind 
of  Germany,  uninfluenced  by  the  tradesman's 
distrust  of  the  marketable  nature  of  the 
article.  It  is  a  very  praiseworthy  ambitioa ; 
and  we  trust  the  public  will  justify  his  con- 
fidence. '  Nothing  could  be  more  unworthy 
tiian  the  attempt  to  discourage,  and  indeed 
punish,  such  unselfish  enterprise,  by  attadi- 
m^  a  bad  reputation  for  orthodoxy  to  every 
thmg  oonnected  with  Gernuu  philosophy 
and  thedo^.  This  is  especiallv  unwonhy 
in  the  '  sttident,'  or  the  *  sch<dar,^(to  bcMTOw 
Fichte's  names,)  who  should  disdain  to  set 
themselves  the  task  of  exciting,  by  their  fric- 
tion, a  popular  pr^udice  and  cmmour  cm  mat- 
ters on  which  the  populace  are  no  competeBt 
judp;es,  and  have,  indeed,  no  iudgmeot  of 
their  own  ;  and  who  should  roel,  as  men 
themselves  devoted  to  thought,  tiiat  what 
makes  a  good  book  is  not  that  it  abonld 
gain  its  reader^s  acquiescence,  but  that  it 
should  multiply  his  mental  experience— that 
it  should  acquaint  him  with  the  ideas  which 
philoeophers  and  scholars,  reared  by  a  train- 
ing^fierent  frtnn  their  own^  have  laborkmsly 
reached  and  devoutly  entertaia^that,  in  a 
word,  it  should  enlarge  his  materials  and  his 
symfMtthies  as  a  man  and  a  thinker."— iVo- 


•  For  List  of  Works  already  published  in  the  Series*  see  pages  13  to  1<I. 
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Cl^e  eatftolit  Sbtvit^. 


Preparing  for  PubUccUion,, 

The  Characteristics  of  the  Present  Age. 

By  Johann  Gottlieb  Fichte.  Translated  from  the  Germas,  by  William 
Smith. 

This  day  is  Published^ 

The  Vocation  of  the  Scholar. 

By  Johann  Gk)ttlieb  Fichte.  Translated  from  the  German,  by  William 
Smith.    Post  8vo.  cloth,  28. ;  paper  cover,  Is.  6d. 

This  dap  is  Published^  in  two  vols,  post  %vo,  eloihj  12s.;  extra  cloth,  giU  edges ,  lis,. 

Characteristics  of  Men  of  Genius ; 

A  series  of  biographical,  historical,  and  critical  essays,  selected  by  per- 
mission, chiefly  from  the  North  American  Review,  with  preface,  by  John 
Chapman. 

CONTBNTS : — 


Gregory  VIl.,  Loyola,  Pascal. 

Dante,  Petrarch,  Shelley,  Byron,  Goethe, 
Wordsworth,  MQton,  Scott,  The  Ger- 
man Poets. 

"  Essays  of  very  hi^h  order,  which,  from 
their  novelty  and  their  intrinsic  value,  we  are 
sure  will  receive  from  the  British  public  a  re- 
ception conunensurate  with  their  merits 

They  are  Essays  which  would  do  honour  to 
the  literature  of  any  country." — Westminster 
Review. 

"  Essays  of  great  power  and  interest 

In  freedom  of  opinion,  and  occasionally  in 
catholicity  of  judgment,  the  writers  are  su- 
perior to  our  own  periodical  essayists:  hut 
we  think  there  is  less  brilliancy  and  point  in 
them;  though  on  tliat  very  account  there  is, 
perhaps,  greater  impartiahty  and  justice."^ 
DougMS  Jerrolds  Magazine. 

"  Rich  as  we  are  in  this  delightful  depart- 
ment of  h'terature,  we  gladly  accept  another 

contribution  to  critical  biography The 

American  writers  keep  more  closely  to  their 
text  than  our  own  reviewers,  and  are  less 
solicitous  to  construct  a  theory  of  their  own, 
and  thereby  ruft  the  risk  of  discolouring  the 
facts  of  history,  than  to  take  a  calm  and  dis- 
passionate survey  of  events  and  opinions." 
— Morning  Chronicle. 

"  Essays  well  worthy  of  an  European 
Life." — Christian  R^ormer, 


Michael  Angelo,  Canova. 

Machiavelli,  Louis  IX.,  Peter  the  Great. 


"  The  collection  before  us  is  able  and 
readable,  with  a  good  deal  of  interest  in  its 
subjects.  They  exhibit  force,  justness  of 
remark,  an  acquaintance  with  their  subject, 
beyond  the  mere  book  reviewed ;  much 
clear-headed  pains-taking  in  the  paper  itself, 
where  the  treatment  requires  pains,  a  larger 
and  more  liberal  spirit  than  is  often  found 
in  Transatlantic  uterature,  and  sometimes 
a  marked  and  forcible  style."-— Spectator. 

'*  A  work  that  will  be  richt  welcome  to  all 
lovers  of  Uterature,  and  which  ought  to  be 
ordered  by  every  book-club." — CrtHe. 

"  There  is  hardly  one  of  these  papers  that 
has  not  great  merit."-.-/iim»ir«r. 

"This  is  truly  a  delightftil  book.  We 
heartily  w^come  it  as  worthy  to  t«ke  its 
stand  by  the  side  of  the  '  Contributions'  of 
our  own  great  reviewers.  Each  essay,  hav- 
ing for  its  object  the  devek^nnent  of  the 
characteristics  of  one  mind,  is  complete  in 
itself,  and  almost  perfect  in  the  elegance  and 
beauty  of  its  execution."~iVbw<W(>n»w«. 

"  The  value,  both  intrinsic  and  extrinsic, 
of  these  essays  justly  claims  for  them  a 
favourable  reception  and  attentive  perusal 
in  England." — Manchester  Examiner. 


Works  ctbready  PtAlished, 

The  Worship  of  Genius; 

AND 

The  Distinctive  Character  or  Essence  of  Christianity ; 

An  Essay  relative  to  Modem  Speculations  and  the  present  State  of  Opinion. 
Translated,  from  the  German  of  Prof.  0.  Ullmann,  by  Lucy  SAHroRj).  1  vol. 
post  8vo.  38.  6d. 

CONTENTS  OF  SECOND  BOOK: — 

1.  General  view  of  the  olyect  of  the  work. 

2.  The    different   stages    of    development 
through  which  Christianity  itself  has 


^ 


}xassed.  The  same  phases  percep- 
tible in  the  views  which  havo  been 
successively  taken  ofit. 
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WORKS   PUBLISHED   BY  JOHN   CHAPMAN, 


THE  CATHOLIC  SERIES — contitmed. 


8.  Christianity  as  Doctrine.  Under  this 
head  are  comprised  both  Super- 
naturalism  and  Naturalism. 

4.  Christianity  as  a  Moral  Law.    The  phi- 

losophy of  Kant.    Bationalism. 

5.  Christianity  as  the  Religion  of  Redemp- 

tion.   Sohleiermacher's  definition. 

6.  The  peculiar  significance  and  influence 

of  Christ's  individual  character. 

7.  The  views  of  Hegel'and  his  school. 

8.  Christ    as    the    exemplification  of   the 


union  of  the  Divine  and  Human  in 
one  character. 

9.  Importance  of  this  truth  for  the  defini- 

tion of  the  distinctive  Character  of 
Christianity. 

10.  Christianity  as  the  Perfect  Religion. 

11.  Inference^  from  the  preceding. 

12.  Retrospect  and  epitome  of  the  argument. 

13.  Application  of  the  preceding  to  the  idea 

of  Faith. 

14.  Application  to  the  Church. 


J.*  The  above  two  works  are  comprised  in  one  volume,  post  8vo.  3s.  6d.  cloth. 


"  There  are  many  just  and  beautiful  con- 
ceptions expressed  and  developed,  and  the 
mode  of  utterance  and  illustration  is  more 
clear  and  simple  that  that  adopted  often  bv 
our  German  brethren  in  treating  such 
topics." — Nonconformist. 


"  There  is  in  it  much  important  and  ori- 
ginal thought.  Intelligent  British  Chris- 
tians, who  are  inclined  to  take  philosophi- 
cal views  of  the  Christian  faith,  will  find 
much  to  delight  and  instruct  them." — Bap- 
tist Magazine, 


The  Mission  of  the  German  Catholics. 

By  Prof.  G.  Q.  Gbbvinus,  Author  of  the  "Geschichte  der  Poetischen 
National-Iiteratur  der  Deutschen."    Post  8vo.,  in  paper  cover,  Is.  4d. 


"  This  work  well  deserves  an  introduc- 
tion to  an  English  public.  It  contains  the 
reflections  of  a  German  philosopher  on  the 
extraordinary  religious  movement  which  is 
now  agitating  his  countrymen,  his  antici- 
pations and  his  wishes  respecting  its  re- 
sults."— Inquirer. 

In  ah  article  upon  the  Author  s  History 
of  the  Poetical  Literature  of  the  Germans," 
the  North  American  Review  says:— "He 

The  Destination  of  Man. 

By  JoHANN  Gottlieb  Fichte.     Translated  from  the  €(erman,  by  Mrs. 
Percy  Sinnett.    Post  8vo.  3s.  6d.  cloth. 


exhibits  the  extensive  and  profound  erudi- 
tion, the  historical  faculty  of  bringing  past 
and  remote  states  of  society  near,  and  pro- 
jecting the  present  into  the  distance ;  and 
the  philosophical  insight  into  the  distin- 
guishing features  of  mdividuals,  commu- 
nities, and  epochs,  which  so  favourably 
characterize  the  recent  historiography  of 
the  Germans.** 


"  This  is  the  most  popular  exnosition  of 
Fichte's  philosophy  which  exists. —Memoir 
of  Fichte,  by  W.Smith. 

"*The  Destination  of  Man*  is,  as  Fichte 
truly  says,  intelligible  to  all  readers  who 
are  really  able  to  understand  a  book  at  all; 
and  as  the  history  of  the  mind  in  its  vari- 
ous phases  of  doubt,  knowledge,  and  faith, 

The  Mental  History  of  an  Inquiring  Spirit. 

A  Biography  of  Charles  Elwood.    By  0.  A.  Beownson.    Post  8vo.  4s.  cloth  ; 
38. 6d.  paper  cover 


it  is  of  interest  to  all.  Agree  with  Fichte, 
or  disagree  with  him,  you  cannot  help 
being  carried  along  by  his  earnestness;  vou 
cannot  help  beinff  struck  with  his  subtlety 
and  depth.  Of  the  translation,  we  must,  oo 
the  whole,  speak  very  highly.  It  is  accurate 
in  the  best  sense.** — Foreign  Quarterhf. 


"  The  purposes,  in  this  stage  of  his  pro- 
gress, which  Mr.  Brownson  has  in  view  are, 
the  vindication  of  the  reality  of  the  religi- 
ous princiirfe  in  the  nature  of  man ;  the  ex- 
istence of  an  order  of  sentiments  higher 
than  the  calculations  of  the  understanding 
and  the  deductions  of  logic;  the  foundation 
of  morals  on  the  absolute  idea  of  right  in 

Esition  to  the  popular  doctrine  of  ex- 
jncy;  the  exposition  of  a  spiritual  phi- 
►hv;  and  the  connexion  of  Christianity 
with  the  progress  of  society. 

"The  work  presents  the  most  profound 
ideas  in  a  simple  and  attractive  form.    The 


discussion  of  these  principles,  which  in 
their  primitive  abstraction  are  so  repulsive 
to  most  minds,  is  carried  on,  through  the 
medium  of  a  slight  fiction,  with  consider- 
able dramatic  effect.  We  become  interested 
in  the  final  opinions  of  the  subjects  of  the 
tale,  as  we  do  in  the  catastrop|ie  of  a  ro- 
mance. A  slender  thread  of  narrative  is 
made  to  sustain  the  most  weighty  arfi;a- 
ments  on  the  philosophy  of  religion;  but 
the  conduct^  both  of  the  story  and  of  the 
discussion  is  managed  with  so  much  skill, 
that  they  serve  to  relieve  and  forward  each 
other."— i)ia/. 


f 


On  the  nature  of  the  Scholar,  and  its  Manifestations. 

By  JoHANN  Gottlieb  Fichte.     Translated  from  the  German ;  with  a 
Memoir  of  the  Author,  by  Wilmam  Smith.    Post  8vo.  68.  cloth. 
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THE  oATHOLio  BVBJEa— Continued, 


'*  The  material  trials  that  Fichte  encoun- 
tered in  the  body  are  lost  si^ht  of  in  the 
spiritual  contest  which  he  maintained  with 
his  own  mind.  The  pa^  that  keeps  the 
record  of  incidents  is  dignified  throughout  by 
the  strong  moral  light  uiat  falls  every  where 
upon  it  like  a  glory,  and  sweetened  by  a 
Uving  episode  that  flows  through  its  dark 
and  brignt  places  like  a  stream  of  music  ** — 
Athenamm. 

"  With  great  satisfaction  we  welcome  this 
first  English  translation  of  an  author  who 
occupies  the  most  exalted  position  as  a  pro- 
found and  original  thinker;  as  an  irresist- 
ible orator  in  the  cause  of  what  he  believed 
to  be  truth;  as  a  thoroughly  honest  and 

heroic  man The  appearance  of  any  of 

his  works  in  our  language  is,  we  believe,  a 

perfect  novelty These  orations  are  ad- 

u^bly  fitted  for  their  purpose;  so  grand  is 


the  position  taken  by  tfa«  lecturer,  and  so 
irresistible  their  eloquence.  To  his  excel- 
lent translation  Mr.  Smith  has  prefixed  a 
bio^phy  of  Fichte,  abrid^,  thou^  still 
copious,  firom  the  one  written  by  Fichte, 
j  niaor,-— Examiner, 

"We  state  Fichte's  character  as  it  is 
known  and  admitted  by  men  of  all  parties 
among  the  Germans,  when  we  say  tnat  so 
robust  an  intellect,  a  soul  so  calm,  so  lofty, 
massive,  and  immovable,  has  not  mingled 
m  pliQosophical  discussion  since  the  time  of 

Luther Fichte's  opinions  maj  be  true 

or  false :  but  his  character  as  a  thinker  can 
be  slightly  valued  only  by  such  as  know  it 
ill ;  and  as  a  man,  approved  by  action  and 
suffering,  in  his  life  and  in  his  death,  he 
ranks  with  a  class  of  men  who  were  common 
only  in  better  ages  than  ours."— State  of 
German  Literaiwrt,  iMf  Tkomas  CarUfle, 


The  Philosophical  and  ^Esthetic  Letters  and  Essays 

of  Schiller.    Translated,  with  an  introduction,  by  J.  Weiss.    Post  8to. 
7s.  6d.  cloth. 


"These  letters  stand  unequalled  in  the 
department  of  Esthetics,  and  are  so  esteem- 
ed even  in  Germanv^  which  is  so  fruitful 
upon  that  topic.  Scniller  is  Germany^^s  best 
^sthetician,  and  these  letters  contain  the 
highest  moments  of  Schiller.  Whether  we 
desire  rigorous  logical  investigation  or  noble 
poetic  expression,  whether  we  wish  to  stimu- 
late the  intellect  or  inflame  the  heart,  we 
need  seek  no  further  than  these.  They  are 
trophies  won  firom  an  unpopular,  metaphysi- 
cal form,  by  a  lofty,  inspuring,  and  absorbing 
subject.** — Introduction. 

^  This  is  a  book  which  demands  and  de- 
serves study.     Either  to  translate  or  to 

The  Philosophy  of  Art. 

An  Oration  on  the  Relation  of  the  Plastic  Arts  to  Nature.  Translated  from 
the  German  of  F.  W.  J.  von  Schbllino,  by  A.  Johnson.  Post  8vo.  Is. 
paper  cover ;  Is.  6d.  cloth. 


appreciate  it  requires  a  somewhat  peculiar 
turn  of  mind.  Not  that  any  body  could  read 
it  without  profit;  but,  to  gain  from  it  all  that 
it  is  capable  of  yieldinp;,  there  must  be  some 
aptitude  for  such  studies,  and  some  training 

in  them  too To  be  appreciated  it  must 

be  studied,  and  the  study  will  be  well  re- 
paid."— Christian  Examiner. 

"Here  we  must  close  unwillingly  this 
volume,  so  abounding  in  food  for  thought,  so 
fruitful  of  fine  passages,  heartilv  commend- 
ing it  to  all  of  our  readers  who  desire  to 
make  acquaintance  with  the  philosophy  of 
art."— Cr^ic. 


"  This  excellent  oration  is  an  application 
to  art  of  Schelling's  ^neral "  philosophic 
principles.  Schelling  t&es  the  bold  course, 
and  declares  that  what  is  ordinarily  called 
nature  is  not  the  summit  of  perfection,  but 
is  only  the  inadequate  manifestation  of  a 
high  idea,  which  it  is  the  office  of  man  to 
penetrate.  The  true  astronomer  is  not  he 
who  notes  down  laws  and  causes  which 
were  never  revealed  to  sensuous  organs,  and 
which  are  often  o^^sed  to  the  prtmd  facie 
influences  of  sensuous  observers.  The  true 
artist  is  not  he  who  merely  imitates  an 
isolated  object  in  nature,  but  he  who  can 
penetrate  into  the  unseen  essence  that  lurks 
behind  the  visible  crust,  and  afterwards  re- 
produce it  in  a  visible  form.  In  the  sur- 
rounding world  means  and  ends  are  clashed 


and  jarred  together;  in  the  work  of  art  the 
heterogeneous  is  excluded,  and  an  unity  is 
attained  not  to  be  found  elsewhere.  Schel- 
ling,  in  his  oration,  chiefly,  not  exclusively, 
regards  the  arts  of  painting  and  sculpture : 
but  his  remarks  will  equally  apply  to  others, 
such  as  poetry  and  music.  Ihis  oration  of 
Schellings  deserves  an  extensive  perusal. 
The  translation,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
trifling  inaccuracies,  is  admirably  done  by 
Mr.  Johnson ;  and  we  know  of  no  work  in 
our  language  better  suited  to  give  a  notion 
of  the  turn  which  German  philosophv  took 
after  it  abandoned  the  subjectivity  of  Kant 
and  Fichte.  The  notion  will,  of  course,  be 
a  faint  one ;  but  it  is  something  to  know  the 
latitude  and  longitude  of  a  mental  position." 
— Examiner. 
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The  Life  of  Jean  Paul  Fr.  Richter. 

Compiled  from  various  sources.  Together  with  his  Autobiography.  Trana- 
lated  from  the  German.    2  vols,  post  8vo.  paper  cover,  7s. ;  cloth,  8s. 
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WORKS   PUBLISHED   BY  JOHN   CHAPMAN,    142, 


THB  OATHOLIO  0SIBIBS — tOfUinUtd, 


"The  autobiography  of  Richter,  which 
extends  only  to  his  twelfth  year,  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  studies  of  a  true  poet's 
childhood  erer  given  to  the  worid." — Lotot^e 
Edinburgh  Magazine, 

"  We  nnd  in  the  present  biography  much 
that  does  not  so  much  amuse  and  mstruct 
as,  to  adopt  a  phrase  from  the  religious 
worid,  positively  edify  the  reader.  The  life 
of  Bichter  is  indeed  a  moral  and  a  religious, 
as  much  as  a  literary  treat,  to  all  who  have 
a  sense  exercised  to  discern  religion  and 
morality  as  a  thing  essentially  different  from 
mere  orthodoxy  and  asceticism.  The  two 
volumes  before  us  cannot  be  seriously  read 
without  stimulating  the  reader,  like  a  good 
sermon,  to  self- amelioration,  and  in  this  re- 
spect they  are  invaluable." — Tact's  Magazine. 

"  This  book  will  be  found  very  valuable  as 
an  introduction  to  the  study  of  one  of  the 
most  eccentric  and  difficult  writers  of  Ger- 
many. Jean  PauTs  writings  are  so  much 
the  reflex  of  Jean  Paul  himself,  that  every 
light  that  shines  upon  the  one  inevitably 
illumines  the  other.  Let  us  hone  that  it  will 
com{dete  the  work  begun  by  Mr.  Carlyle's 
Essays,  and  cause  Jean  Paul  to  be  really 
read  in  this  country." — Examiner. 

"  Bichter  is  exhibited  in  a  most  amiable 


light  in  this  biogn^hy — industrious,  frugal, 
benevolent,  wim  a  child-like  simplicity  of 
character,  and  a  heart  overflowing  with  the 
purest  love.  His  letters  to  his  wife  are  beau- 
tiful memorials  of  true  afl*ection,  and  the 
way  in  which  he  perpetually  speaks  of  his 
children  shows  that  he  was  the  most  at- 
tached and  indulgent  of  fathers.  Whoever 
came  within  the  sphere  of  his  companionship 
appears  to  have  contracted  an  anection  for 
him  that  death  only  dissolved:  and,  while 
his  name  was  resounding  through  Germany, 
he  Temained  as  meek  and  humble  as  if  he 
had  still  been  an  unknown  adventurer  on 
Parnassus." — The  Apprentice. 

"•  The  life  of  Jean  Paul  is  a  charming  piece 
of  bic^raphy,  which  draws  and  rivets  the 
attention.  The  affections  of  the  reader  are 
fixed  on  the  hero  with  an  intensity  rarelr 
bestowed  on  an  historical  character.  It  is 
impossible  to  read  this  biography  without  a 
conviction  of  ^  integrity  and  truth  %  and, 
though  Richter's  style  is  more  difficult  of 
tran^tion  than  that  of  any  other  German, 
yet  we  feel  that  his  golden  thoughts  have 
reached  us  pure  from  the  mine,  to  which  he 
has  given  that  impress  of  genius  which 
makes  them  current  in  all  countries." — 
Christian  Reformer. 


Essays.    By  R.  W.  Emerson. 

(Second  Series.)   With  a  Notice  by  Thomab  Cabltlb.    Post  8vo.  Ss.  paper 
cover ;  3s.  6d.  cloth. 

The  Emancipation  of  the  Negroes  in  the  British  West 

Indies.    An  Address  delivered  at  Concord,  Massachusetts,  on  the  Ist  of 
August,  1844.    By  R.  W.  Emerson.    Post  8vo.  6d.  paper  cover. 

The  Roman  Church  and  Modem  Society. 

By  E.  QuiNET,  of  the  College  of  France.  Translated  from  the  French  Third 
Edition  (with  the  Author's  approbation),  by  C.  Cocks>  B X.  Post  dvo.  6s.  doth. 
''Bare  merits  are  comprised  in  this  volume        " These  eloquent  and  yalnable  lec- 


tures.**— New  Ci 
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Advocate. 


a  genuine  spirit  pervades  it,  and 
there  are  many  passages  of  great  depth, 
originality,  and  eloquence." — Atlas. 

The  Rationale  of  Religious  Inquiry; 

Or,  the  Question  stated,  of  Beason,  the  Bible,  and  the  Church.  1^  J  axes 
Martikeau.  Third  Edition.  With  a  Critical  letter  on  Bationalism,  Mira- 
cles, and  the  Authority  of  Scripture,  by  the  late  Bey.  Joseph  Blanco 
White.    Post  8vo.  4s.  paper  cover ;  4s.  6d.  cloth. 

Sermons  of  Consolation. 

By  P.  W.  P.  Greenwood,  D J).    Post  8vo  .58.  cloth. 


meet  with  a  ^teftil  reception  from  all  who 
seek  instruction  on  the  topics  most  interest- 
ing to  a  thoughtful  mind.  There  are  twent  j> 
seven  sermons  in  the  volume.**— CAm^um 
Examiner, 


#- 


"  This  is  a  really  delightful  volume,  which 
we  would  gladly  see  producing  its  purifying 
and  devatmg  influences  in  alTour  famines. 
— Inquirer, 

"  Tliis  beautiful  volume  we  are  sure  will 

Self-Culture. 

By  William  Ellert  Chaitniwo.    Post  8vo.  6d.  paper  coyer ;  Is.  cloth. 

Christianity,  or  SUirope. 

Translated  fhmi  the  German  of  Noyalis  (Friediich  Ton  Haidenberg),  by 
the  Rev.  J.  Dalton.    Post  8vo.  6d.  paper  cover. 
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SCOTLAND  DELINEATED.— PROSPECTUS. 


It  is  proposed  to  complete  the  work  in  Twenty  Parts,  each  oontainiDg  Six  Pktes,  and  at 
least  Twenty  Pages  of  Letterpresa. 


Pabt  I.  was  published  on  Ist  January  1847,  and  contamed  the  f(^wing  ViewB — 

PORCH  OF  ROSLIN  CHAPEL,  FBOnnspiECTB,     .    .  DAvm  Robbbts,  R.A. 

EDINBURGH  CASTLE,  fbom  the  Gbassmarhbt,    .  W.  L.  LBrrcH. 

THE  WEST  BOW,  Edinbueoh, Geo.  Cattebuolb. 

BARNBOUGLE  CASTLE, <    .  Clarksom  Stakvieu>,  R  A. 

MORAY  HOUSE,  Edisbubgh, Jo8ei>h  Nash. 

ROSLIN  CASTLE, 4    .    .  J.  D.  Habdihg. 

Part  II.  was  pubfished  on  1st  March}  and  contained — 

THE  BACK  OF  OLD  LEITH  PIER, Clarksoh  Staitfield,  B.A. 

ST  MUNGO'S  CATHEDRAL,  GtASOow,     »    .    .    ,    D.  Roberts,  R.A. 
THE  NATIONAL  MONUMENT,  EDomuROHf      .    .    J.  D.Habdino. 

THE  OLD  GREYFRIARS' CHURCHYARD,)  George  Cattermoi* 

SiONlXG  the  Covenant,  )  ««/«*»  >^Axx»i»vaA 

THE  HEAD  OF  THE  WEST  BOW,  ......    W.  L.  LsrrcH. 

LINLITHGOW  PALACE, .    D*  Robbstb,  R.A. 

pAttT  ill.  is  Jnst  published,  and  contains^- 

THE  *PRENTICE  PILLAR,  Roslin  Chapsli       .    .  W.  L.  Leitcr* 

THE  FOOT  OF  THE  W£ST  BOW,     ...*..  G.  Cattbrmolb. 

MELROSi:  ABBEY,        D.  Roberts,  R.A. 

HOLYROOD  HOUSE, J.  D.  Harddto. 

EDINBURGH,  from  the  Frith  of  Forth,    .    •    .  Clarrson  Stanfu£Ld,RJL 

FALKLAND  PALACE, »  D.  Roberts,  R.A, 

*«*The  SQOceedhig  Parts  will  appear  each  alternate  month. 

FHoe  16  8ttlMIOlibM*8. 

Prints,  each  Part, £110 

Proofs,  of  which  on!  j  250  will  be  taken,  and  each  PkOe  in  eteiy  eopf 

attested  by  the  signature  qfihe  ArUstj 1  11    6 

Coloured  and  Mounted,  in  imitation  of  the  Ongmal  Drawings,    .    •       8    8    0 

Pi1o«  to  Non-ftobsorfben. 

Prints, £16    0 

Coloured  Copies, 8  18    6 

The  Coloored  Copies  will  be  in  dose  imitation  of  the  Origbal  Drawings,  of  which  sob- 
Bcribers  and  purchasers  can  judge  for  themselyes,  as  the  Originals  will  be  publidj  exhibited 
in  eyery  prindpal  town  throughout  the  kingdom. 


OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 


This  will  be  a  ytrj  handsome  work.  It  is  printed  on  paper  so  lane  as  to  admit  of  draw- 
ings mnch  beyond  the  sise  lunal  in  books,  and  thus  it  escapes  the  aegree  of  pettiness  com- 
mon to  ordinary  collections  of  views.  The  artists  engaged  npon  it  are  approved  workmen ; 
and  as  a  specimen  of  chalk-drawing  u]M>n  stone  with  the  nmnt,  it  is  a  model  of  neatness, 
delicacy,  and  force.  The  present  put  includes  five  plates,  oesides  the  introductory  and  or- 
namental one  representing  the  entrance  to  Holyrood  Palace ;  the  five  are,  Edinburgh  Castle, 
the  West  Bow  in  Edinburgh,  Bamhouele  Castle,  Moray  House  in  the  Canon^ate,  and  Roslin 
Castle.  Theviewof  Bunhouffle  Castle  is  a  beautiful  spedmen  of8tanfield*s  art  in  land- 
scape-portraiture; and  is  wortmly  rendered  by  the  artist-lithographer.  Figures  are  thrown 
into  the  design,  to  enliven  the  view,  presenting  scenes  of  past  days;  a  party  of  armed  men 
and  cavaliers  crowd  the  pavement  at  the  West  Bow;  a  sudden  fray  startles  the  Canongate 
with  strife.  The  historical  and  antiquarian  letter-press  seems  copious  and  distinct,  so  far  as 
it  goes ;  but  it  breaks  off  abruptly  at  the  foot  of  the  last  page  ^ven  in  the  Part. — iSpectator. 


The  Second  Part  of  this  handsome  work  contams  six  prints—"  The  Back  of  Old  Leith  Pier" 


gow  Palace,"  D.  Roberts.  It  would  be  a  great  improvement  if  the  engravings  in  each  part 
were  accompanied  by  a  short  catalogue  raison^e,  indicating  the  scenes.  In  the  present  set, 
two  of  the  views  are  enlivened  by  representations  of  histoncal  events,  which  to  the  general 
reader,  especially  in  England,  will  need  explanation.  St  Mungo's  is  surrounded  by  a  crowd 
of  the  fanatic  ioonodasts  of  the  time,  who  are  actively  engaged  at  thdr  work,  as  that  was 
described  by  Andiew  Fairservice  in  Scojtt*8  *' Rob  Roy"— °*  And  sae  the  bits  o' stane  idcls 
were  broken  in  pieces  by  Scripture  warrant,  and  fiune  into  the  Molendinar  bum,  and  the  old 
kirk  stood  as  crouse  as  a  cat  when  the  fieas  ai«  kai,mea  off  her,  and  a*  body  was  alike  pleased." 
The  artist,  howeyer,  is  more  theatrical  than  historically  true  in  some  of  his  costumes ;  there 
were  no  Highland  regiments,  or  Highland  uiiifbnns  of  the  stage  pattern,  in  those  days.  In 
the  Old  Greyfriars*  CiLi;^rehyard  a  crowd  of  peop^  strongly  excited,  are  agning  their  "  So- 
lemn League  and  Covenant,"  after  the  nobles  had  signed  it  in  the  church. — SpectcUor — 
Second  Notice, 


The  First  Part  of  this  work  commences  with  **  Edinburgh,  PaJst  and  Present — History  of 
the  Castle."  "The  Castle  of  Edinburgh,"  the  editor  says,  "is  assodated  with  so  manj 
important  events  in  Scottish  history,  that  its  annals  take  precedence  almost  by  right ;  and  it 
is  invested  with  another  and  peculiar  interest,  by  the  fact  that  the  city  itself  owes  its  origin 
to  the  fortified  and  almost  impregnable  precipices  of  the  castle  rock  in  those  early -days  when 
men  generally  sought  the  ])rotection  of  such  places  of  strength,  and  erected  their  mde  habita- 
tions m  their  immediate  vicinity."  He  b^ms  his  subject  by  a  notice  of  this  stronghold  as 
far  back  as  the  fourth  or  fifth  century ;  ana,  in  a  brief  and  picturesque  summary,  brings  us 
down  to  the  time  when  Queen  Mary  entered  the  castle  by  tue  West  Bow,  imme<Hately  after 
the  seizure  of  her  person  by  Bothwell  But  it  is  in  the  graphic  illustrations — ^varied  as  they 
are  in  choice  of  subject  and  treatment — that  the  chief  interest  of  the  book  consists.  "  The 
Castle  fh)m  the  Grassmarket,"  by  Leitch,  exhibits  the  grandeur  of  the  situation  and  the 
strikingcontrast  of  the  forms  with  the  mean  and  diversified  dwelling  straggling  at  its 
base.  The  efiect,  we  think,  would  have  been  much  improved  had  the  details  been  less  insisted 
on — ^less  defined  and  more  tender.    The  consequence  would  have  been  a  greater  d^sion  of 


atmosphere,  snd  more  space — ^in  fact,  more  troth — of  aerial  perspective.  This  inay  he  a 
faoH  of  the  printing.  Had  the  foreground  been  less  vignette-like,  and  finished  strongly  up 
to  the  margmj  ereater  effect  and  perspective  would  have  been  gained.  The  subject  of  Mr 
Cattennole^  ilmstratioa  is  not  named,  but  it  has  all  the  peculiarities  of  his  very  romantic 
style ;  and  the  figures  ace  drawn  with  a  coiTectness  and  precision-^-espedally  those  of  the 
harnessed  warriors — ^more  usually  seen  in  French  than  in  English  versions  of  similar  subjects. 
Stanfield^s  Bambougle  Castle  is  a  capital  scene ;  the  details  of  which — ^whether  as  regards 
the  boat  in  the  front,  with  fishermen  reclining  against  it  ([beautifully  drawn),  the  vessel  in 
the  middle  distance,  or  tiie  fbrera^pi^id — are  all  described  with  great  truth  and  mastery.  The 
distance  is  atmospherip — as  is.the<sky;  which,  by  the  way,  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  litho- 
tint,  and  gives  in  the  nrint  a  good  idea  of  the  quality  of  the  painter's  execution.  The  foray 
in  the  front  of  Moray  House,  Ganopgate,  is  *'  instinct  with  hfe  and  motion  " — and  a  happy 
example  of  Joseph  Nash's  powers  in  the  combination  of  architecture  with  figmres.  Mr  «J. 
Hardmg's  Bosliu  Castle  is  less  to  our  taste — aud  not  in  kecking  with  the  othw  illustrations, 
being  too  visnette^like  in  character.  The  share  of  this  artist,  however,  in  the  credit  of  the 
present  nuniber  is  not  small ;  seeing  that  all  the  subjects  have  been  put  by  him  on  the  stone, 
and  in  a  manner  qnite  efijcient — ^his  execution  in  lithography  being  at  ail  times  highly  d^- 
racteristic  No  cme  better  than,  he  knows  how  to  supply  the  expressive  touch.  More  atmos- 
phera,  nevnihelMS,  in  the  distance,  is  much  to  be  desiderated  in  the  present  instance.  If 
this  he  the  ikvit  of  the  printer  we  know  not ;  for  in  some  styles  of  printiu^— as  in  mezzotint 
— ^we  know  that  the  engraver  is  entirdy  at  the  printer's  mercy.  David  Koberts's  Entrance 
to  Boslin  Chapel  makes  a  striking  and  appropriate  fjiont^iece,  with  figures  in  correspon- 
dence— nor  snould  the  wood-cut  covec  title  by  W.  J.  Linton  be  overlooked.  Altogether — 
whether  as  re^ds  iUustration,  typography,  or  gettingtup — this  book  is,  so  far,  a  tasteAil  and 
costly  production. — Athetuewt^ 

Two  Parts  of  this  beautiful  work  have  been  issued,  and  we  scarcely  know  any  publication 
more  deserving  of  public  patronage.  To  every  lover  of  grand  and  picturesque  architecture, 
and  of  Soottiiw  story,  the  illustrations  apd  the  letter-press  must  afibrd  hiffh  enjoyment.  We 
need  only  mention  the  names  of  the  artists  to  satisfy  all  of  the  intellectual  treat  here  offered. 
We  hive  views  by  Ckrkson  Stanfield,.  Cattermole,  W.  L.^  Leitch,  T.  Creswick,  D.  Roberts, 
J.  D.  Harding,  jC  Na^,  and  H.  Macculloeh.  Most  of  their  productions  are  brilliant  gems  of 
art.  The  historical,  antiquarian,  and  descriptive- letter-*press  is  from  the  pen  of  John  Parker 
Lawson,  M.A.,  and  admirably  well  has  he  commenced  his'labours.  The  Siege  of  Edinburgh 
Castle  in  1640  is  a  graphic  military  sketch.  Generals  Ruthven  and  Leslie,  who  had  been 
comrades  in  the  wars  ot  Gustavus  Adolphus  of  Sweden,  wera  the  commanders  of  the  contend- 
ing parties.  The  gallant  garrison,  under  General  (Lord)  Ruthven,  after  defending  the  castle 
several  months,  were  starved  into  a  surrender.  Many  curious  anecdotes  are  ^ven,  and  for 
one  of  the  general  we  must  find  space.  He,  Lord  Ruthven,  had  attained  the  rank  of  lieute- 
nant-general in  the  Swedish  service,  and  was  greatly  esteemed  bv  Gustavus  Adolphus  for 
two  very  diSerent  quahfications.  He  not  only  always  behaved  gallantly  in  the  field,  but  he 
was  so  renowned  for  drinking,  that  when  Gustavus  entertained  any  ofiSoers  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  secret  information  from  them,  he  constituted  General  Ruthven  **  fiela-marshaJ, 
as  he  called  him,  of  the  bottles  and  glasses,  because  he  could  drink  an  enormous  quantity, 
and  yet  be  very  little  idBfected." — Naval  and  Military  Gazette, 


Conndering  how  fashionable  illustrated  works  have  been,  it  really  is  surprising  that  no  puV 
lisher  ever  b^ore  conceived  the  idea  of  presenting  to  the  public  drawiDgs  of  the  wild  and 
romantic  scenery  in  which  the  northern  portion  ot  this  island  abounds.  The  ovendght  does 
iH>pear  strange,  but  is  now  redeemed,  and  in  a  manner  that  promises  to  fidfil  every  wish. 
Severa.  of  the  most  famed  artists  have  oeen  umultaneously  set  to  workj  and  thdr  talents  are 
not  crippled  bv  any  parsimony  on  the  part  of  the  publisher.  The  views  to  be  represented 
were  too  variea  for  any  single  hand  to  depict  all  with  skill,  and  the  countir  that  abounds  in 
ait^tediurfd  and  mountain  beauties — ^ragged  shores  and  fertile  plains— desert  moors  and 
crowded  cities — ^required  the  combination  of  talent  which  Mr  Hogarth  has  been  fortunate 
eiKNigh  to  secure. 

The  First  Number  of  this  beautiful  and  welcome  work  b  now  before  us.  It  cont  ins  six 
drawings  by  Roberts,  Leitch,  Cattermole,  Stanfield,  Nash,  and  Harding,  and  each  more  or  less 
worthy  of  the  name  attached  to  it.  The  work  is  most  handsomely  produced,  and,  considering 
the  talent  employed,  is  certainly  cheaper  than  the  migority  of  tnose  publications  that  innte 
the  purchaser  by  a  seeming  lowness  ot  price.  We  have  known  the  sketches  which  drawing- 
masters  set  before  their  pupus  chuged  more  dearly  than  these  handsome  impressions,  approacb- 
ing  as  they  do  to  fimaned  drawings.    Without  liberal  support  it  is  obvious  the  numbers  c»n« 
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OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 


onlj  be  eontinaed  at  an  enormous  saerifioe,  SBck  m  perlutps  few  publubera  would  encounter ; 
bat  intrinsio  merit  most  inrare  thepatrouafle  requisite  for  the  completion  of  an  undertaking 
whicbf«n  national  grounds,  ought  to  be  upneld.  The  drawings  hare  been  lithogn^hed  by 
J.  D.  Harding,  ana  well  has  tmit  gentleman  caught  the  style  and  feeding  of  each  successive 
artist  We  take  leave  of  the  present  Number,  complimenting  the  publisher  for  the  good  taste 
he  has  exhibited,  and  the  spirit  he  has  evinoea  in  the  production  of  so  interesting  and  valuable 
a  work,  which  we  can  with  sinoerity  recommend  to  our  readers. — Mommg  Post 


The  promise  of  the  First  Number  is  fulfilled  in  the  Second.  The  same  masterly  hands  oflfer 
eiact  delineations  of  the  most  salient  objects  in  Scottish  scenery,  and  apply  a  nch  fancy  to 
the  pouitrayal  of  historical  incidenta.  Here  we  have  St  Mungo's  Cathedral  undeigoin^ 
dHafndation  under  the  fanatic  influences  of  the  period,  and  the  Covenanters  executing  their 
common  bond  in  the  old  Greyfriars'  Churchyard^the  former  by  D.  Roberts,  the  latter  by  G. 
Cattermole.  Leitch  has  supplied  a  faithftil  view  of  the  Head  of  the  West  Bow,  and  Stan- 
field  one  of  his  fine  pictures  of  the  Back  of  old  Leith  Pier.  Nothing  can  be  finer  than  the 
letter-press  of  this  work — it  is  quite  a  tjrpographical  triumph.  It  h^  not  any  immediate  re- 
ference to  the  plates ;  but  when  the  whole  ^k  is  complete,  of  course  the  illustrations  irill  be 
otherwise  arranged  so  as  to  hce  the  portions  of  history  to  which  they  refer. — Cotirt  JommaL 


Whatever  expectations  the  reader  mr«v  form  of  the  attractions  of  this  work,  from  the  pro- 
mising tiUe-pa^e,  thev  are  likely  to  fidi  short  of  the  realisation  which  will  attend  upon  an 
inspection  or  tne  work  itself.  We  have  here  the  First  Number  of  a  series  of  laiw»-sised 
drawings  on  stone,  in  Mr  Harding's  best  manner,  after  original  sketches  by  some  of  the  first 
landscape-artists  of  the  day.  Such  an  amy  of  names  hiw  sddom  appenmsd  upon  the  title- 
page  of  anj  art-publication ;  and  the  pNorformances  of  the  artists  in  no  wise  fall  short  of  the 
Eromise  of'^their  names.  Cattermole  is  especially  great  in  the  present  Number.  We  can 
eur  the  dang  of  arms  as  those  stout  fightine-men  pass  along  the  streets,  and  the  old  wives 
come  out  to  speir  at  them.  Nash's  picture  of  Moray  House — no  mere  architectural  drawing, 
but  a  stirring  battle-piece ;  one  of  tnose  fierce  faction-fights  which  oft  the  old  house  looked 
down  upon,  going  on,  with  life-like  vigour,  in  the  fore-ground.  Leitch's  view  of  Edinbuigh 
Castie  nom  tiie  Grassmarket  afibrds  a  bi4>py  contrast  to  the  abbve — the  buyen  and  •sellers, 
tiie  market-carts  and  the  market-women  presenting  an  illustration  of  **  Peace,"  as  hi^ly  as 
the  other  ^cture  illustrates  **  War."  SUmfield,  too,  has  a  quiet  i>iece  of  river-sceneir ;  Mr 
Harding  himself  a  view  of  Roslin  Castie;  whilst  Mr  Roberts  furnishes  an  iUustroted  titie- 
page — ^Uie  subject  bein^  a  gatewav  of  RosHn  ChapeL  Altogether  we  may  venture  to  b^ow 
unqualified  commendation  upon  tnis  truly  ni^onal  work,  not  forgetting,  though  it  belongs 
not  to  this  department  of  our  paper,  the  descriptive  and  historical  letter-jnness,  which,  jud^g 
by  the  specimens  now  before  us,  nas  been  very  worthily  executed  by  Mr  Lawson. — Atlas. 

The  present  Number  of  this  admirable  national  work  is  in  no  respect  inferior  to  its  prede- 
cessor. The  high  opinion  which  we  pronounced  when  noticing  the  former  issue  we  may  now 
repeat  without  any  abatement.  Roberts,  Cattermole,  Stanleld,  Leitch,  and  Harding  are 
here  before  us  in  all  their  glory.  The  subiects  are  varied  and  full  of  interest  Stanfield  has 
one  of  those  bits  of  coast  sceneiy — '*  The  Back  of  Leith  Harbour,"  with  its  fishing-boats,  and 
fish-wives,  and  ruined  pier — in  which  he  is  unaj^roachable.  Roberts  has  a  fine  and  charac- 
teristic mece  of  church  architecture — the  foreground  swarming  with  figures,  which  give  a 
national  interest  and  an  historical  character  to  the  scene ;  whust  Cattermole  claims  our  at- 
tention with  one  of  those  mixed  pieces  of  landscape  and  history,  in  which  we  scarcely  know 
whether  most  to  admire  the  stirnn^  vitali^  of  the  groups  of  ^gfures,  or  the  solemn  quiet  of 
the  surrounding  scenery  and  buildmgs.  Altogether  the  promise  of  the  opening  Number  is 
more  than  fulmled ;  and  we  cannot  nesitate  to  recommend  even  more  emphatically  than 
before  a  work  of  such  artistic  merit — Atias—Sectmd  Notice.  I 


This  work  promises  to  be  one  of  the  most  magnificent  contributions  to  the  fine  arts  that  have 
ever  issued  firom  the  engraver's  studio.  The  firBt  Part  has  just  appeared,  and  nothing  can 
exceed  the  beauty  and  artistic  excellence  of  the  plates  it  contains.  The  large  size  of  the 
paper  on  which  the  drawings  are  made  takes  away  the  impresaon  of  petty  insignificance  in- 
separable from  the  ordinaiy-sized  collections  of  views.    In  the  first  volume  six  {dates  are 
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§*ven,  namely — Edmlmr^  Caatle,  the  West  Bow  in  Edinbtirvb,  Barnboogle  Castle,  Moray 
onse  m  the  Cancmgate,  Roslm  Castle,  and  the  entrance  to  Roslin  Chapel,  besides  a  beau- 
tiful introductory  pwte  representing  the  truly  royal  entrance  to  Holvrood  Palace.  The 
artists  engaged  upon  the  work  constitute  an  airt-union  of  talent,  and  their  names  are  suffi- 
cient to  recommend  it  to  the  fayourable  notice  of  the  public.  The  historical  and  antiquarian 
descriptive  letter-press  is  co|nous,  without  being  diffusive,  and  does  the  author,  Mr  Lawson, 
great  credit.  We  look  forward  with  confideBce  to  the  speedy  issue  of  the  Second  Part ;  fed- 
mg  assured  that  the  patronage  of  the  public  will  encourage  the  spirited  and  enterprising 
publisher  to  continue  this  costly  work. — Pictorial  Timet. 


'*  Scotland  Delineated,**  Part  IL,  contains  six  capital  illustrations. — "  The  Back  of  oW  Leith 
Pier,"  by  Clarkson  Stanfield;  "  St  Mungo's  Cathedral,  Glasgow,"  bv  David  Roberts;  »' Na- 
tional Monument,  Calton  Hill,"  by  J.  D.  Harding ;  "  The  Old  Greyfriars'  Churchyard,  Edin- 
burgh," by  Cattermole ;  ♦'  Head  of  the  West  Bow,^by  W.  L.  Leitch ;  and  "  linlithgow  Palace ," 
by  David  Roberts.  "  The  Calton  Hill"  is  a  cleverly  managed  scene  for  the  efl^  introduced. 
The  Number  is  quite  equal  to  its  predecesswr. — Pidorial  Times — Second  Notice. 


I1ie  First  Part  of  this  work  promises  much.  The  field  it  intends  to  delineate  is  thickly 
studded  with  grand  and  interesting  spots.  Ivy-covered  ruins,  with  the  hak>  of  past  glories 
upon  them,  glens  and  moors  eloquent  with  romantic  legends,  grand  ^)eGimens  of  ancient 
architecture,  and  Edinburgh  in  the  imdst  of  all,  may  well  awaken  a  Stanfield  and  a  Roberts 
to  enthufflastic  efforts.  The  specimens  before  us  are  the  works  of  practised  artists — of  men 
well  versed  in  the  rules  of  art,  without  having  the  rigid,  inoffensive  style  of  mere  theorists, 
men  who  paint  only  by  rule,  please  their  brother  artists,  and  do  not  touch  the  public  taste. 
They  are  ht  sdioolmasters  for  genius — ^they  can  teach  the  grammar  of  art.  The  book  is  far 
removed  above  the  mediocrity  of  view  books  generally,  and  is  evidence  of  the  increasing  call 
for  something  higher  than  mere  copying,  something  Myond  a  tame  and  fettered  copy  of  streets 
and  mountains.  It  j^ves  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  proportions  and  shapes  of  the  scene ;  and  so, 
with  hopeful  belief  m  the  good  specimens  of  first-rate  men  yet  to  come,  we  shut  the  first 
Number  of  **  Scotland  Deffiieated,"  and  thank  the  artists  for  the  treat  they  have  given 
iia.-^Dougku  JerrokTs  Newspaper. 


This  is,  without  any  exception,  one  of  the  handsomest  portfolios  that  we  have  ever  received, 
and  the  only  fault,  literally  the  only  fault,  we  find  with  the  work  is,  that  the  names  of  the 
possessors  of  the  original  pictures  are  not  given.*  The  prints,  which  include  "  Roslin  Chanel," 
W  D.  Roberts,  R.A. ;  "  Edmburgh  Castle,"  by  W.  L.  Leith ;  "  A  View  in  Edinburgh,*  by 
George  Cattermole ;  "  Bambougle  Castle,"  by  Stanfield ;  **  Moray  House,  Canongate,"  by 
Joseph  Nash  ;  and  **  Roslin  Castle,"  by  J.  J).  Harding,  are  executed  in  the  first  style  of  art, 
and  are  the  most  beautiful  specimens  of  engravings  that  we  have  ever  seen.  If  we  were  to 
select  one  more  than  another  as  our  especial  favourite,  we  should  select  that  of  Stanfidd's, 
which  is  engraved  in  so  perfect  a  style,  that  we  almost  reco^ise  the  incomparable  colouring 
of  the  poetic  artist  himself.  We  esteem  it  as  a  great  coroi)bment  to  ourselves,  that  the  gen- 
tleman who  has  so  patriotically  undertaken  the  publication  of  this  beautiful  work  of  art 
should  have  selected  us  among  the  few  to  whom  he  has  submitted  this  first  nrint  of  his  en- 
terprise, and  receiving  the  offering  as  no  doubt  it  is  intended,  we  can  assure  nim  that  we  are 
sensible  of  its  value.  We  are  not  aware  that  we  have  ever  before  been  called  upon  to  pass 
our  criticism  upon  any  of  his  works,  and  amongst  the  niultiplicity  of  the  works  of  art  that 
have  been  submitted  to  our,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  impartial  notice,  we  do  not  remem- 
ber, at  any  time,  having  been  callea  upon  to  eulogise  anythm^  in  particular,  proceeding  from 
the  studios  under  his  control.    The  work  before  us  is  certamly,  however,  one  of  the  most 

exquisite  and  costly  which  we  have  ever  beheld.    The  execution  is  perfect,  the  designs  beau- 
tiful,'*  *  "  "    — 1--.-J    —i^Ll-    X-_l._      __J4.1-  i^I  1..1-  1_    fx     -^       _    _._         1 

and 

the  spirit  . 

recommend  them  to  all  true  lovers  of  the  rare  and  beautiful*    Each  picture  is  worthy  of  a 

costiy  frame. — Belts  Messenger, 

*  The  original  drawings  were  made  expressly  for  this  work,  and  they  are  in  the  possession  of  the 
Proprietors. 


We  hmve  rMeired  the  Second  Part  of  tUs  beaotifiil  woric,  and  upon  nsng  from  the  penisal 
of  it  were  boand  to  ezpresi  our  opinion,  that  it  exceeded  in  excellence  the  First;  bat  npon  re- 
perusing  the  Firttf  we  cannot,  with  any  justice,  be  gniltj  of  snch  an  expression,  asbotJi  Parts 
are  equally  perfect,  and  certainljr  the  most  costlj  specimens  of  the  art  of  engraving  that  we 
have  ever  oeen  called  npon  to  notice  in  the  shape  of  a  periodioaL  The  first  plate  in  the  Second 
Part  is  '*  The  Back  of  the  Old  Leith  Pier,*"  bj  Stanfield,  and  is  one  of  that  eminent  pamter*s 
most  hmj  efforts.  We  see  the  fishinff  boats  drawn  up  upon  the  beach,  and  the  fishennen  loi- 
tering aboot,  BMDding  thnr  nets,  ana  arranging  their  tadde  for  the  nighfs  firiune.  The 
engraving  conveys  the  idea  of  a  still,  cahn  summer  evening,  and  involuntarily  reculed  to 
our  mind  the  lines  of  Thomson — 

**  MeaowtiUe  light-diadowliig  tdl,  a  sober  cahn 
Fleeces  tmbonnded  ether;  whose  least  wave 
Stands  tremnkras,  oncertidn  where  to  torn 
The  gentle  oturrent ;  while  ilknnined  wide, 
The  dewy  skirted  cloads  imbibe  the  son. 
And  through  their  lucid  veil  his  softened  f(»«e 
Shed  o*er  the  peaceftil  world.** 

The  next  engraving  is  ^*  The  Cathedral  at  Glaseow,*^  by  David  Roberts,  and  we  need  net  say 
beautifuUy  executed ;  as  are  also  ^*  The  National  Monument "  (by  the  by,  an  exquisite  speci- 
men of  Doric  architecture),  by  J.  D.  Harding ;  and  '^  The  Old  Greyfriar's  Churchyard, 
Edinburgh,**  by  Cattermole.  The  grouping  in  the  last  engraving  is  a  model ;  the  attitude  of 
the  preadier,  and  the  astonishment  and  aomiration  of  his  listeners,  are  conceived  with  the  greatest 
power,  and  executed  with  most  judicious  effect.  There  is  also  "  The  Head  of  the  West  Bow,** 
Dy  Leitch,  and  another  sketch  oy  David  Roberts,  called  **  linlitbgow  Palace,**  both  master- 
pieces in  then:  way.  In  fact,  we  cannot  too  highly  express  our  opimon  of  this  work,  the  getting 
up  and  execution  of  which  are  in  every  way  commendable,  alike  to  the  enterprising  proprietor 
and  publisher  and  the  eminent  artists  engaged. — BeWs  Messenger — Second  Notice. 


This  is  the  First  Part  of  a  woric  Vhich,  if  it  be  continued  in  the  same  style  of  excellence, 
will  be  one  of  the  most  splendid  publications  that  have  issued  from  the  Sootdsh  press.  The 
names  of  the  artists,  indeed,  which  apnear  in  the  title-page,  are  a  guarantee  that  the  highest 
efforts  of  the  pencil  will  distinguish  the  succeeding  Parts.  The  present  one  contains  six 
plates— The  Entrance  to  Roslin  Chapd  (D.  Roberts);  Edinburgh  Castle,  from  the  Orass- 
market  fW.  L.  Leitch);  West  Bow,  Edinburgh  ^Cattermole) ;  ^mbougle  Castle  (C,  Stan- 
fidd) ;  Moray  House,  Canongate  (J.  Nash) ;  ana  Roslin  Castie  (J.  D.  Harding.)  The  sub- 
jects of  these  plates,  rather  uum  their  execution,  impart  to  some  of  them  a  character  of  sn- 
Miior  interest.  They  will  all  bear  the  dosest  examination  as  works  of  art ;  but  tlie  view  of 
Edinburgh  Castle  finom  the  Grassmarket,  Moray  House,  and  the  West  Bow,  present  such 
bold,  striking,  and  massive  details,  especially  the  first  and  last,  that  they  cannot  fail  to 
arrest  the  attention.  They  are,  indeed,  magnificent  delineations.  Bambougle  Castle,  by 
Stanfield,  is  a  charming  piece  of  sceneiy,  the  distant  effects  of  which  are  ftfidy  brou^t  out 
by  the  treatment  of  the  foreground. 

The  letter-press  of  this  Part  consists  of  a  portion  of  the  first  chapter  of  ^*  Edinburgh  Past 
and  Present,  commencing  with  a  history  of^the  Castle,  written  with  great  care,  and  in  a 
style  at  once  lucid,  vigorous,  and  graphic  There  is  no  ambitious  straming  after  pompous 
phraseology;  but  a  well  sustained  uniformity  of  appropriate  diction.  The  printing  is  trom 
the  office  of  Ballantyne  and  Hughes,  and  reflects  cradit  npon  their  esta^ishment.  The 
paper,  the  type,  the  ink,  all  are  excellent — John  BulL 


Then  is  no  work  in  the  compass  of  the  united  arts  upon  the  subject  of  which  it  treats 
superior  to  thisj  the  first  volume  of  which  is  now  in  course  of  publication ;  and  Mr  Hogarth 
deserves  well  oi  art,  as  well  as  society  at  large,  to  whom  art  is  addressed,  for  the  spirit,  and 
enterprise,  and  taste  with  which  henas  produced  it.  **  Edinburgh  Castle  from  tne  Grass 
Market,**  by  Leitch,  is  one  of  the  finest  views  of  that  noble  edifice  extant;  so  likewise  is 
"  Bambougte  Castle,**  from  the  graceful  pencil  of  Stanfield.  "  The  Nether  Bow,*'  by  Catter- 
noole,  is  a  piece  of  bold  drawing  rarely  equalled  in  works  of  this  nature ;  whilst  **  Moray 
House,**  in  the  Canonize,  cannot  be  surpassed  for  spirit  and  truth.  *^  Roslin  Castle,**  by 
Harding,  and  the  fi^ntispiece  ^  Entrance  of  Roslin  Chapel,**  by  David  Roberts,  are  also  most 
admirable  for  the  same  qualities.  The  execution  in  Htnoeraph  is  of  the  first  order ;  and, 
taken  altogether,  the  work  is  one  of  the  most  spendid  and  complete  ever  presented  to  the 
world,  and  as  such,  may  be  esteemed  in  every  way  worthy  of  her  Miyesty*8  patronage,  and 
deserves  that  of  the  pumic — Observer, 


J 


This  is  one  of  the  most  superb  illustrative  books  that  have  been  produced.  The  artists 
employed  in  it,  all  draughtsmen  of  peculiar  excellence,  have  vied  with  each  other  in  g^vine 
picturesaue  life  to  places  famed  in  Scottish  story.  The  chaste  and  correct  conceptions  ot 
Nash,  wnose  sketches  are  so  simple  and  yet  so  striking ;  the  Gothic  and  romantic  graces  of 
Boberts,  who  can  so  well  combine  the  beautifal  with  tne  historical ;  ttke  ezquiate  deamess 
and  finish  of  Stanfield,  whose  pictures  cheer  botii  eye  and  mind,  and  the  graphic  and  gro- 
tesque style  of  George  Gattermole,  who  may  be  trulv  termed  the  master  painter  of  the  middle 
ages  and  other  monuments — all  appear  in  this  work,  in  most  appropriate  and  most  advan- 
t^eous  contrast.  While  viewing  these  few  and  faithful  representations  of  localities  and 
stmctnres — mighty  landmarks  of  a  bygone  age — ^where  many  a  momentous  event  has  passed, 
we  are  brought  back  to  those  periods  m  Scottish  record,  which  are  of  dark,  but  never-failing 
interest.  Tuis  feeling  is  increased  bv  the  admirable  phn  tiie  artasts  have  here  adopted  of 
rendering  the  views  at  the  moment  when  some  transaction  of  importance  for  which  tney  are 
celebrated,  is  actually  taking  place.  The  effect  of  such  a  plan  is  highly  picturesque  and 
dramatic,  and  adds  tenfold  to  the  attraction  of  the  literary  portion  of  the  woi^ 

Such  works  as  this  "  Scotiand  Delineated"  deserve  the  nighest  praise.  Doing  alike  ho- 
mage to  drawing,  and  to  histoiy,  they  elevate  our  taste  for  the  former,  and  impress  the  latter 
graioeftilly  and  mdelibly  on  our  memory.  The  whole  book  when  concluded  will  be  one  of 
really  national  adornment  to  the  library  or  the  drawing-room. — TTte  Pairidan, 


I 


It  has  undoubtedly  been  a  matter  of  severe  yet  just  reproach,  that  amongst  the  legion  of 
splendidly  embellished  volumes  with  which  our  press  has  teemed  during  the  last  few  years, 
not  one,  on  a  scale  commensurate  either  with  the  unparalleled  beauty  of  her  sceneir,  or  the 
picturesque  grandeur  of  her  ancient  edifices,  has  yet  been  produced,  devoted  to  Scotland. 
This  censure — ^fairly  merited  as  it  might  formerly  have  been — ^Mr  Hogarth,  with  his  wonted 
love  of  art,  and  munificent  encouragement  of  its  profisssors,  has  now,  however,  effectually 
removed:  the  present  work  presenting,  under  his  happy  auspices,  in  appropriate  magnificent 
guise  and  in  faithful  portraiture,  the  most  striking  ana  attractive  features  m  that  **  renowned 
romantic  land.** 

The  First  Part  of  thk  really  national  publication  is  now  before  us,  and  contains  six.  superb 
views;  Stanfield,  Roberts^  Nash,  Gattermole,  Leitch,  and  Harding,  have  supplied  the  draw- 
ings, whilst  to  the  latter  artist  has  been  confided  the  task  of  their  Ixthograpny.  Where  all 
are  so  excellent,  it  may  appear  somewhat  invidious  to  particularise  the  merits  <tf  one  or  other 
of  the  drawings;  we  cannot  however  refrain  firom  citing,  as  specimens  of  skill,  and  poss^sing 
extreme  beac^,  Leitch^s  view  (^  Edinburgh  Gastie,  Nadirs  Moray  House,  and  Stanfield^ 
Bambougle  Gastie. 

Mr  Lawson*B  letter-press  contributions  are  of  great  interest,  and — apart  even  from  the 
views — ^will  prove  extremely  attractive,  as  well  to  the  general  reader  as  to  the  antiquary 
and  historian. — BrUith  Friend  of  India  Magazine, 


In  pdnt  of  embellishment,  this  is  one  of  the  most  splendid  works  that  have  appeared,  even 
in  this  age  of  taste  and  improvement.    The  typoeriiphy.  by  Ballantyne  and  Hughes,  reflects 
credit  on  the  Edinburgh  press ;  and  the  Views  of  EdinDurgh  in  the  by-gone  times,  and  the 
iding  scenery—as  Bambougle  Gastie,  by  Stanfield,  and  Roslin  Gastie,  by  Haroing,  pre- 


surrounc 


went  a  lively  picture  of  those  picturesque  beauties;  while  the  intmor  views  of  the  ancient  dtv, 
comprising  tne  Gastie,  from  the  Grassmaiketj  which  from,  the  aspect  it  presents  is  pecnliaiiv 
bold  and  striking;  the  West  Bow,  with  the  citizens  m  the  streets,  as  in  the  olden  tune,  with 
their  armour,  and  the  ancient  costumes,  and  the  desperate  fight  which  is  exhibited  in  the  Ganon- 
gate  wit^  a  ndelitv  and  truth  that  reflects  the  true  image  of  those  rude  days — ^present  memo- 
rials of  the  past  tnat  impress  on  the  mind  the  charact^  and  manners  of  those  ages  far  more 
vividly  than  any  descriptioiL  Along  with  those  picturesque  views  the  work  exhibits  a  store  of 
antiquarian  knowledge ;  the  first  Number  contains  an  account  of  the  Gastie  of  Edinburgh, 
whioi  mav  be  said  to  comprise  a  large  portion  of  Scottish  history,  and  it  abounds  in  research 
and  anecaote,  which  illustrate  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  times  mcnre  than  accounts  of 
battles  and  sieges,  and  the  ravage  and  desolation  of  border  wars.  With  the  accounts  of  those 
pubUo  events  which  form  the  staple  of  all  history,  are  interspersed  sketches  and  anecdotes  of 
distinguished  families,  their  genealo^es,  their  different  descendants,  and  their  adventures  in 
war  or  in  domestic  broil.  AQ  this  gives  a  peculiar  and  lively  interest  to  the  narrative,  more 
than  is  found  iu  the  ordinary  events  of  history. — Ed'unburgh  Evening  CourasU, 


OPIMIOKS  or  THE  PBESS. 


The  FIfil  Pvt  of  tfafo  workf  of  wbksb  we  n?e  a  nodeein  a  late  paper,  a£(brdeda(fdr  a^ed- 
men  of  ita  plan  and  character,  and  also  of  ita  illustration,  at  once  ralendid  and  appropriate. 
The  beet  aketofaes  in  thia  Mnmber  are  **  The  Back  of  Old  Leith  Pier,*^ which  is  enlivened  with 
tores,  and  which  is  quite  characteristio ;  the  **  Glasgow  CathedrsI,"  which  is  a  fine  specimen 
of  ancient  architecture,  and  appears,  from  the  inescnoe  of  numerons  troops,  to  be  the  scene  of 
some  active  movement ;  the  ^  Old  Greyfriars*  Oburcb,**  latelj  deetrojed  bj  fire,  where  a  popu- 
lar preacher  b  addressing  a  crowded  audience,  [the  scene  here  so  ffraphicallj  displayed  u  the 
signing  of  the  Solemn  lieagoe  and  Covenant ;]  and  **  the  bead  of  tne  West  E(ow,"now  entirelj 
swept  awaj,  of  which  this  ucetcb  preeetits  a  characteristic  and  |Hpectoua  memodaL  The  narra- 
tive, which  forms  an  important  part  of  the  work,  compriaes  some  of  the  moat  interesting 
passages  in  Scottish  history— connected  with  the  Castle  and  with  the  bloody  tragedies  of  whi^ 
It  has  Deen  the  scene.  Ine  sieges  to  which  it  was  subject  by  the  troc^  of  Queen  Elisabeth,  by 
the  Covenanters,  and  finally  hjf  General  Monk,  are  detailed  with  a  nunuteness  that  is  amusins, 
and  it  is  enlivened  with  individual  anecdotes,  which  are  not  found  in  other  more  systematic 
histories,  and  which  give  to  the  narrative  all  the  graphical  interest  of  a  domestic  story.  Be- 
sides theiM,  the  intrinsic  merits  of  the  history,  the  work  is  splendidly  executed  in  all  its  de- 
partments, in  the  printing  as  well  as  in  the  sketches  and  the  engraving,  and  well  merits  the 
patronage  of  an  age  distmniisbed  by  fine  taste  and  the  prQgress  of  tne  arts.— .£<lm&iiry4 
Evmumg  Comrcmi- Seamd ifoiioe. 

We  recently  visited  the  original  drawings  of  this  splendid  national  work,  which  were  exhi- 
bited in  Mr  Crichton*s  saloon,  Princes  Street  |  and  we  have  now  before  us  tiie  First  Part, 
newly  issned.  It  has  a  very  maffuificent  and  imposing  appearance,  and  will  do  great  credit 
to  the  artists,  the  publishers,  and  all  concerned  in  the  undertaking.  We  anticipate  for  it  a 
wide  circle  of  patronage,  not  merely  in  this  couutiy,  but  in  everv  region  of  the  wodd  where 
Scotchmen  are  found,  either  as  residents  or  visitors.  In  this  noble  production  they  will  have 
the  scenes  and  associations  of  their  native  land  brought  before  them  iu  vivid  and  permanent 
representation.  Its  castles,  palaces,  abbeys,  cathedrals,  classic  landscapes,  ancient  buildings, 
rums,  and  interesting  localities,  will  be  treasured  up  and  preserved  in  this  grand  descriptive 
and  historical  repositoiy. — Edmlmrgh  Advertiser, 

We  are  glad  to  welcome  the  Second  Part  of  this  very  splendid  work,  one  of  the  finest 
monuments  that  art  has  yet  attempted  to  rear  to  the  history  and  antiquities  of  Scotland.  It  is 
a  noble  undertaking ;  and  the  amount  of  talent  and  labour  expended  upon  it  is  a  guarantee 
to  the  public  that  it  will  be  completed  in  a  style  worthy  of  the  aro  and  the  country  in  which 
it  appeairs.  The  views  are— The  Back  of  Old  Leith  rier,  by  Clarkson  Stanfield,  a  highly 
interesting  sketch — St  Mungo's  GatbedrHl,  Glas^w,  from  the  pencil  of  David  Roberts— 
The  National  Monument  on  the  Calton  Hill,  the  view  token  from  tbe  immediate  foreground, 
with  a  peep  at  Playfair's  cenotaph  on  tbe  left — The  Greyfnara*  Churchyard  in  Edinburgh,  by 
George  Cattermole,  with  the  Castle  towering  in  the  back-ground— Head  of  the  West  Bow, 
by  W.  L.  Leitch,  with  the  gable  end  of  Guthrie's  church  on  the  ri^ht,  and  the  Lawumarket  I 
with  its  bustling  crowds  on  the  left,  a  comer  of  St  Giles's  Church  m  the  distance — LinUth-  ^ 
gow  Palace,  by  David  Roberts,  who  has  here,  with  bis  usual  felicity,  ^*  embodied  in  his  sketch 
Uie  spirit  of  rural  tranquillity  that  now  pervades  the  spot ;  and  which,  from  the  very  con- 
trast, leads  the  mind  to  revert  to  the  times  when  royalty  held  there  its  court,  and  when  the 
waters  of  the  lake  mirrored  the  forms  of  hich-bom  dames  and  gallant  cavaliers.**  We  took 
notice  formerly  of  the  occasional  historicaTassociatious  which  the  artists  had  contrived  to 
throw  into  Uieir  sketches  ;  and  we  have  more  examples  of  this  in  some  of  the  views  before 
us.  Glaseow  Cathedral  represents  the  extraordinaiy  scene  of  its  ^*  purifying**  at  the  Refor- 
mation, wnen  the  reformers  pulled  down  the  idolatrous  statues,  took  **  the  samts  out  o*  their 
neuks,  broke  them  to  pieces,  and  flung  them  into  the  burn.**  The  whole  process  of  demoli- 
tion, the  breakings  and  burnings  by  the  infuriated  mob,  is  drawn  to  the  life.  So  in  the 
Greyftiars*  Churchyard  at  Ediuoui^h,  the  scene  is  the  stirring  one  of  the  Signing  of  the  Co- 
venant. The  solemn  parchment  is  spread  over  the  flat  grave-stone ;  some  in  tbe  act  of  put- 
ting down  their  names ;  others  hurryms  to  the  spot ;  preachers  are  urging  the  crowds  to  their 
duty,  and  denouncing  the  papistical  idolatries  of  the  lituigy  which  Charles  had  attempted  to 
introduce  into  the  service  of  the  Scottish  Church.  The  artist  has  combined  in  this  sketch 
all  the  interest  of  an  historical  romance. — Edinburgh  Advertiter — Second  Notice, 

Nothing  shows  so  uneqmvocally  the  extent  to  which  the  love  of  art  has  spread  among  the 
middle  classes  of  this  manufaitunng,  shopkeepiiig  England  of  ours,  as  the  patronage  of  large 
and  comparatively  high  priced,  though  really  cheap,  iUustrated  works,  from  the  hands  of  our 
leading  artiste.    Among  the  most  attractive  and  cheapest  of  this  dass,  we  may  place  Mr 


Hogarth's  splendid  pdUicatioii  of  *'  Seotbnd  Ddineated."  It  oonants  of  a  series  of  views  of 
the  principal  dties,  towns,  cathedrals,  abbeys,  and  other  monastic  remains,  the  castles  and 
baronial  mansions,  the  raoontains  and  the  rivers,  inland  loch  and  sea  coast  thronghout  Scot- 
land, from  drawings  made  expresslj  for  this  work  bj  Stanfi^  Roberts.  Cattermole,  Creswick, 
Leitch,  Nash,  Harding,  and  Maccnllocb.  The  whde  are  drawn  on  the  stone  by  that  most 
artistic  of  lithographOTs.  J.  D.  Harding,  and  accompanied  by  historiail  letter-piess  from  tiie 
pen  of  J.  P.  Lawson,  M.  A. 

Iliese  names  are  goarantees  for  the  excellence  d  their  several  contribntions ;  but  where 
merit  is  of  a  degree  so  unifiDnnly  hi^,  sdection  for  q)eGial  mention  is  difficult,  if  not  invidious^ 
The  litiugraj^y  is  ooite  wortiiy  ot  the  originals,  and  ofMr  Harding's  name.  As  a  specimen 
oi  purity  of  une  ana  briUianGy  of  efiect,  we  wotdd  point  oat  the  pli^  of  the  Nataonaf  Monu- 
ment. We  never  before  saw  its  eqnal  in  HthcM^phy.  AHo^ther  the  work  confers  the 
highest  hoDOor  mi  both  artists  and  pnbOsher,  ana  we  hope  that  Mr  Hogarth  will  meet  w^ 
the  patTMiage  his  enterprise  and  liberality  so  eminently  aeserve; — Liveiyooi  JoumaJ, 


The  magnificent  scenenr  and  interesting  remains  of  the  greatness  of  Ibrmer  days,  with 
which  Scotland  abounds,  have  not  lacked  illtistrators,  numerous  bein^  the  pictorial  efforts  of 
various  artists,  bat  not  one  has  essayed  his  task  on  a  scale  commensurate  with  the  subject, 
or  in  a  style  worthy  of  the  Ixdd  and  magnificent  scenery  of  that  pert  of  the  kingdom,  romantic 
alike  in  scenery  and  history.  This  reflection  on  the  artists  of  our  countfy  will  not,  however, 
loneer  exist,  asunder  the  title  at  the  head  of  this  notice  is  being  published,  by  Mr  J.  Hogarth, 
of  toe  Haymaricet,  London,  a  work  every  way  w<Mrthy  of  the  noole  scenory  and  views  sought 
to  be  ilhu^rated.  In  proof  that  tins  is  the  case,  we  need  hardly  do  more  than  state  that  the 
drawings  have  been  ma^  expiessfy  for  the  wmrk  by  Clarkson  Stanfield,  B.A.,  George 
Cattermole,  W.  L.  Leitch,  Thomas  Creswick,  A.R.A.  David  Roberts,  B.A.,  J.  D.  Harding, 
Josej^  Nash,  and  H.  Maocnlloch,  R.S.A.,  thus  securing  the  pencils  of  the  first  artists  in  this 
country  m  delineating  scenery  wludi  the  writings  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  have  raidered  dT  sur- 
pascnng  interest,  not  only  to  our  own  countrymen,  but  to  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  where 
those  aidmiraUe  tales  of  history  have  penetrated.  The  sketches  are  transferred  to  the  stone 
by  Harding,  an  artist  whose  name  in  connection  with  lithography  stands  pre-eminent.  The 
work  is  the  same  size  and  uniform  with  Roberts's  Holy  Land,  and  tne  First  rart,  just  published, 
is  a  fine  ^wcimen  of  the  hi^  perfection  to  which  the  art  has  been  brought. — Juanche^er 
Cowrier. 


**  Lives  there  a  man  with  soul  so  dead, 
Wlio  never  to  himself  hath  saidt 
This  is  my  own,  my  native  land? ** 

So  sang  the  Wizard  of  the  North,  and  so  sing  we  on  the  occanon  of  the  pubfication  of  the 
first  Part  of  this  truly  national  and  magnificent  work  f  of  which  it  is  not  too  much  to  affirm 
that  it  is  the  most  beautiful  specimen  of  the  class  of  publications  to  which  it  belongs  which  has 
yet  issued  from  the  press.  The  objects  comprised  m  its  plan  are — a  series  of  views  of  the 
principal  cities  and  towns,  the  cathedrals  and  abbeys,  and  other  monastic  remains ;  the 
castles,  baronial  mansions,  mountains,  rivers,  sea  coast,  and  other  picturesque  scenery  of 
Scotland.  This  truly  national  and  magnificent  work  will  extend  to  two  volumes,  or  twenty 
parts,  comprising  one  hundred  and  twenty  engravingH,  and  about  four  hundred  pages  of 
tetter-presSk  The  plates,  which  are  to  be  executed  by  Mr  J.  D.  Harding,  the  first  lithopaphic 
drau^tsman  of  the  ace.  promise,  from  the  specimens  before  us,  to  be  of  unexampled  beauty, 
and  will  be  eneraved  from  drawings  hj  Stanfield,  Roberts^  Cattermole,  Hardine,  Nasn, 
Creswick,  and  Macculloch.  The  letter-press,  which  is  copious,  is  quite  worthy  the  noble 
works  of  art  with  which  it  »  associated,  and  displays  not  only  great  taste  but  extensive 
antiquarian  and  historical  research.  It  is  from  the  pen  of  a  ripe  scholar,  and  has  evidently 
been  written  con  amore.  The  paper  and  typography  are  in  harmony  with  the  other  attrac- 
tions of  the  work.  So  far  as  they  are  concerned  indeed,  it  is  the  chef-cTcrnvre  of  the  Messrs 
Ballantyne*s  press.  It  is  dedicated  to  her  Majesty,  by  her  express  permis^n.  Altogether, 
it  cannot  fail  to  extend  the  high  reputation  which  its  publisner,  Mr  Hogarth,  has  luready 
earned  by  his  previous  enterprises  in  the  Invest  walks  ot  art,  several  of  which  reflect  honour, 
not  only  on  the  speculator,  but  on  the  country  iu  which  they  have  been  produced. — Ant's 
Birmingham  Gazette, 

This  costly  venture  of  an  enterprising  pnbfisher,  who  ought  to  reap  a  golden  harvest  from 
his  labours,  is  printed  on  elephant  folio,  the  lithographs  wmg  of  such  sise  and  elaborate 
finish  that  they  would  p-'ss  for  engravings  of  the  highest  class.  Her  Majes^  has  honoured 
this  splendid  series  with  her  padronage,  and  such  patronage  could  not  have  been  better 
bestowed;  though  of  tUs  the  eminence  oif  the  artists  engaged  is  almost  a  guarantee.    Of  the 


* 


pUtu  in  this  Number,  the  seim  are  Barnbougle  and  RosKn  Castles.  Thaaks  to  the  painter's 
power  and  judgment,  the  former  is  one  of  those  ezonisite  views  of  land  and  sea  on  wludi  the 
mbul,  however  chafed  or  harassed,  dwells  with  deught  and  untiring  raptors.  The  water  is 
fluid,  the  air  ethereaL  Nothing  is  introduced  to  bcMk  the  charm  n  repose  which  pervades 
the  entire  scene— all  is  **  calm  as  a  sleepbg  infant,"  and  both  man  and  nature  appear  to  be 
enjoying  one  of  thoee  brief  cessations  from  toil  and  commotion,  whidi  aro  so  vahiaMe  because 
they  aro  so  rare.  ^  RosUn  Castte,**  with  its  mouldering  wall  and  ivied  keep,  tells  another 
moral,  and  intimates  as  diatinctlj  as  if  they  wen  depicted  the  daring  strifis,  the  bloody  fray, 
the  wanton  havoc,  and  the  consuming  fire,  which  must  have  shaken,  riven,  and  despciled 
walls  so  cotossal  and  cydopean,  that  taey  seem  to  have  once  possessed  the  powor  of  almost 
withstanding  the  sbw  and  stealthy  step  of  even  time  itself,  the  destroyer  of  all  things. 
The  work  is  strictly  one  of  national  interest,  and  should  therefore  receive  national  patronage. 
^BalktmdCkel$eHkam(kuBeae, 

.The  writings  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  awakened  an  interest  in  the  breasts  of  the  ^  Southron** 
respecting  Scottish  scenes  and  subjects  that  has  never  since  slumbered.  Work  aiter  work 
has  been  successively  nut  forward  with  the  view  of  presenting  to  the  eye  the  localities  ren- 
dered memorable  by  toe  events  of  history  or  the  pen  of  genius.  The  present  promises  to  be 
the  crowning  efibrt.  It  is  a  splendid  publication.  The  illustrations  aro  after  subjects  by 
Stanfiekl,  Cattermole,  Roberts,  Oreswick,  Leitch.  Harding,  and  other  artists  of  established 
rsputation,  and  afibrd  excellent  specimens  of  chalk-drawinfi;s  on  stone.  The  opening  part 
contains  five  plates,  viz. — ^Edinbur;^  Castle,  perched  on  toe  top  (^  the  massive  rocK  that 
rises  in  the  mklst  of  the  **Anld  Town;**  the  West  Bow,  in  Edinboigh,  with  hostile  armed 
paiiies  passins  each  other  with  scowling  looks — ^the  incipient  stage  ofa  quarrol  similar  to  the 
one  we  read  of  in  **  The  Abbot,**  whero  Georee  of  Seyton  and  his  party  encounter  the  fbllow- 
ets  of  Lord  Leslie :  a  beautiful  view  of  Bambooii^  Castle,  displaying  much  ardstical  skill ; 
Moca^  House,  in  tne  Canongate,  with  a  spirited  picturo  of  a  street  trav ;  and  Boslin  Castle. 
The  mtroductoiy  plate  roprosents  the  entrance  to  Roalin  Castle,  a  handsome  arch,  with 
figures.  The  work  b  deoicated,  by  permission,  to  her  Majesty;  and  will,  no  doubt,  find  a 
^aoe  on  the  tables  and  in  the  libraries  of  the  mora  opulent  classes. — Bristol  Mercury, 


We  hare  never  yet  seen  any  work  that  is  at  all  to  be  compared  to  this,  of  which  the  first 
Part  is  now  beforo  us.  To  delineate  the  objects  of  interest,  both  natural  and  artificial,  witii 
which  so  romantic  and  picturesque  a  country  as  Scotland  abounds,  is  a  bold  undertaking, 
and  we  must  add,  is,  in  the  present  instance,  as  boldlv  commenced.  The  work  is  dedicate 
to  the  Queen,  with  her  Majesty's  approbation,  and  is  brought  out  in  a  st^le  of  excel- 
lence in  every  respect  befitting  such  esuuted  patronage.  The  array  of  names  wmch  the  title 
page  exhibits  includes  such  a  portkm  of  the  artistic  talent  of  the  age,  as  sufficiently  indi- 
cates the  happv  results  that  may  reasonably  be  expected,  and  of  whidi  the  most  satinactoiy 
specimens  aro  here  produced.  The  literary  department,  too,  we  feel  assured,  from  what  we 
have  already  seen,  has  been  entrtuited  to  appropriate  and  able  hands;  and  if  the  undertaking 
be  carried  out  witn  the  same  spirit  as  it  is  commenced,  which  we  see  no  reason  to  doubt,  it 
will  be  unheatatingly  pronounced  a  matchless  illustration  of  the  scenery,  antiquities^  and 
history  of  the  interesting  portion  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  which  it  relates. — Bristol  Murror, 


We  warmly  expressed  our  admiration  of  this  splendid  publication  on  the  appearance  of  the 
first  portion,  and  its  continuation,  whidi  is  now  before  us,  possesses  equal  claims,  in  every  re- 
spect, to  our  approbation.  ^  The  conception  of  such  a  work  was  a  ^rand  one,  and  the  execu- 
tion has  been  nitherto  carried  out  in  strict  aocordanee  with  the  design ;  there  is  a  character 
of  magnificence  about  it,  which  is  well  sustained  in  all  its  departments.  We  cannot  but 
oonoder  this  splendid  publication  in  the  light  of  a  national  work,  and  in  that  character  it 
appears  to  us  to  possess  strong  claims  to  a  national  reception. — Bristol  MirrorSecond 
NoHoe, 


The  Second  Part  of  this  national  and  beautiful  work  has  just  reached  us.  It  contains  mx 
views  of  renowned  spots  in  Scotland,  everv  one  of  which  is  executed  in  a  manner  that  some 
years  ago  would  have  gone  far  to  justify  tne  price  of  the  whole  part.  The  first  is  a  view  of 
the  Bade  of  Old  Leith  Pier,  the  pwr  renowned  in  Scottish  song,  exquisitely  rendered  from  a 
drawing  by  Stanfield;  the  second  b  one  more  particularly  interesting  to  the  dtizens 
of  Gla^ow,  representing  the  andent  Cathedral  of  St  Mungo ;  and  that  great  event  con- 
nected with  it  which  b  so  well  known  to  all  who  have  read  the  hbtory  of  the  Befoimation  in 
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Hardmgr  bCBatkfQUT  dcmgned,  bat  {pTiii^DO  indicilion  of  its  pnidoiL  ._  _  ,     

Uunkit  amuMke.  NuniMr  fbiir  i>  ■  representaboa  of  the  Old  Grrffnan' CImrcb,  EdiDbni^. 
A  MenioU  CoTcnanttr  ig  stioding  npon  stomb,  holding  forth  to  a  numeniiu  ■mUtoiy,  whils 
^  ^dafMt  m  manuBi^uDg  A  document  intendfld,  we  mppoKT  for  *Hhe  SfJenm  Lejgiu  and 
■-"  -'-"-  the  old  Cutla  Btutda  loomingia  t&«  '---'-  — '  —'  — ■-—  •■-- 


Comunt ;"  whila  the  old  Cutla  ataitda  loomini;  in  tha  bad 
graod  affect  of  a  ibiking  doigii.    Wa  ahooU  IbiDk  that  a  line 

maud  a  teadjula  in  ScotbiM.     Smnber  fiTe is tho  Head  of  rti , — . __. 

a  dcsgnb^W.  I.  Laitcb;  and  Number  dx,Iinlitt^owPalaoa,bj  David  Roberta  Bothaf 
thoB  viawg  an  good  ;  the  latter  enunent^  ao,  being  qaiM  eqoal  to  the  beat  of  bia  rnanj 
excellent  drawipn  in  bia  celebrated  aeriea  on  tbe  UoT;  Land.  The  letter-pnu  in  tbia  part 
ia  irboUj  occapieil  with  an  hictoncal  acconnt,  va^j  wdl  writtao,  of  Edinboigb  Castle. — 


Glatgow  ArguM. 


Thia  is  unqneatioaaMj  tha  moat  maniificrait  poUicstion  ever  devoted  to  Ibe  iUoatntHni  of 
tha  hiatorical  and  romantio  sceiwiy  of  Scotland;  or  rather  it  ia  the  011I7  onain  whkhtbe  de- 
lineation of  the  "  land  rf  the  laoOntain  and  ttie  ftood  '  has  been  attempted  in  a  Stj\a  and  at 
an  eipenae  wonh^  ef  the  sal^ect  It  la  intended  to  contain,  when  (umplete.  "  a  aeriea  of 
Tiewa  <^  the  principal  cities  aad  towna,  pralicularlj  of  Gdinbnrgh  and  its  environi,  and  of 
ttie  cathedrals,  ablKys,  and  other  raoBaslie  remaina,  tha  castlea  and  bamual  manaionji,  the 
moontaina,  sea  coaiit,  and  other  grtDi  and  pictnfeequo  soenerj  thnmghont  all  Scotland." 
Tbe  aoUecti  for  illnetntion  are  of  tha  most  noble  and  heintiliil  kind,— the 


of  the  moat  ractiutaqne  conntriea  in  the  world,  almost  ereT7  spot  of  which  ia  hallowed 

Jm  Tomanca  <n  hiatei;,  and  poaaeMea  ita  awn  tradUiDns  of  peiA.  and  moving  events.    TIm 

theme  is  wartiiy  at  ome  of  tbe  highest  eibrts  af  art  and  of  the  most  learnt  antiquariaD, 

historical,  and  topogiaphical  nseanch ;  and  we  do  not  know  that  it  is  posaihle  to  app'j  them 

to  it  is  a  manneT  soperiM  to  that  eiUbilad  b;  tte  Firat  Part  of  the  »nrk  now  before  na. 


warttir  at  ome  of  tlte  bi^eSt  eibrts  af  art  and  of  the  most  learned 

--' '— Qgraphioalrese — "-    —'  —  " "- "--■^s.-         ■■  ■   ■ 

sqperii^  to  tb 

._  ifiald-Eeberta,  ....  , 

loch,  prove  that  the  bigheat  artistic  tal«it  will  be  employed  to  fumieb  the  one ;  white  that  of 
Mr  E^rker  Ljiwson  is  an  eqnal  guarantee  of  the  lasnimg  and  abilitj  of  the  other.     The 


aitista  have  one  and  all  entered  into  the  spirit  of  their  woric ;  the  drawings  j. ._, 

and  tmth,  wanned  bj  Useeatbanaem  of  art  and  thalaveof  the  beaatifiil.  The  letter-presa 
of  the  present  Part  is  a  history  of  Edinburgh  Caatle,  and  a  view  of  tbe  htstorioal  events  ' 
which  it  was  the  scene,  interspersed  with  carious  anecdotea  of  bjgone  |iefiwb,  written  wi' 
tbe  elepance  and  Ofirinal  reaearch  fw  »*ich  Mr  Lawaon  ia  alreadj  lilebraWd,  as  a  writer  1 
Scottish  histarjF  and  antiquities.  In  condnoon,  we  recommend  this  woil  to  the  pstrona^ 
of  OUT  readers,  assnivd  thst,  when  completed,  it  will  fixm  bj  far  the  most  splendid  reflex 
tbe  beauUfhl  and  interesting  tatattj  ef^Scotbaid  ever  attempted  in  a  nnifoim  pubUcatiai].- 
Bermdi  Wardtr. 


This  ii  a  magnificent  undertltung ;  and  little  short  of  imperial  patronage  can  compensate 
le  conrageoaa  publisher  for  tbe  tronble  and  expense  of  it.     The  fine  taste  and  enlerpiise  of 

ir  Hogarth  have  been  alfcadyrenorally  recognised,  from  several  pictorial  worts i St. •!.. 

ablio,  one  of  which,  Findeu's  Hoyal  Galleiy  of  British  Art,  we  had  omaaon  to  01 

jly,  sometime  tf^  in  reference  to  M'Cliee'a  noble  pictnre  from  Gil  Bias,  destined  to  fanush 
.je  of  the  engravings  1^  the  series.  In  tbe  publlcstinn  before  as,  Mr  Hogaith  has,  with  a 
liberal  speculation,  engaged  the  talents  of  some  rf  the  best  irtists  in  England^tanfield, 
Gattermole,  Leitcb,  Creanick,  Roberts,  Hardjng,  llash,  Macculloch—namesof  saffiiient  cele' 
■-  =■-  *-  guarantee— to  those  who  have  not  jet  seen  it  with  their  own  eyes — the  merit 

J  of  its  eiecntion.     Large  pages  of  tetter-press,  exhibiting  the  beaudlnl  perfectit-  _. 

the  typographiciil  art  in  England,  accompany  the  lithiwraphic  plides.  The  letter-preia  ii 
writteu  by  J.  Parker  tawson,  M.  A.,  a  man  erudite  in  all  the  traditJona!  tmd  authentic  aoti- 


once  the  aiuornienta  at  Einga,  ara  dow  twought  down,  by  the  bright  beneficent  arts,  to  tha 
level  of  tbeCommona.  Thoogh  tiiia  woric  ia  t«  be  fimnd,  at  die  present  monnnt,  onatrida 
at  BnckiDgham  Palaoe,  it  may  aafilly  giacathe  hanebf  the  hancottrado'Drpnvatag      ' 
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